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PREFACE 

During  the  thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  the 
jublication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  the  study 
>f  marriage  and  matters  connected  with  it,  especially  among 
he  lower  races,  has  made  such  progress  that  I  have  found 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject.  Many  new 
acts  have  been  incorporated,  and  some  old  ones  have  been 
imitted.  Various  aspects  of  marriage,  which  were  previously 
leak  with  very  inadequately  or  hardly  touched  upon,  have 
>een  discussed  at  length.  Objections  raised  by  critics  have 
teen  carefully  considered.  The  old  theories  have  been  in 
ome  cases  strengthened  but  in  other  cases  modified.  New 
heories  set  forth  by  other  writers  have  been  scrutinised. 
The  matter  has  in  many  points  been  rearranged ;  and  the 
30ok  has  been  rewritten  throughout  to  such  an  extent  that 
very  few  sentences  of  the  earlier  editions  have  remained 
unchanged. 

Only  some  of  the  changes  can  be  here  briefly  indicated. 
A  new  introductory  chapter  on  method,  largely  dealing 
with  problems  of  recent  growth,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  statements  quoted  by  certain  writers  as 
evidence  of  peoples  living  in  a  state  of  promiscuity  have 
been  more  carefully  eitamined,  and  the  customs  which  have 
been  represented  as  survivals  of  such  a  state  in  the  past  have 
been  more  fully  dis.;jissed.  Thus  the  subjects  of  the  jus 
primae  noctis,  religi  ijs  prostitution,  and  the  lending  or 
exchange  of  wives  now  occupy  sixty-nine  pages  instead  of 
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nine.  In  the  treatment  ol  the  classificatory  system  (  f 
relationship  thv  rvt;<:nt  contributions  to  the  subject,  wliicjn 
laT]gcly  tend  to  confirm  my  old  views,  ha\t-  been  taken  notiqe 
of.  In  the  discussion  of  the  marriage  age  and  certain  othr^ 
nutters  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  laws  of  civilised 
countries.  Religious  celibacy  and  sexual  modesty  have  each 
got  a  special  chapter.  The  origin  of  female  coj'neas  hiis 
been  discussed.  With  reference  to  the  secondary  sexuiil 
characters  a  suggestion  has  been  made  which,  if  correct, 
brings  the  sexual  colours,  odours,  and  sounds  of  animals 
into  the  closest  pos.sible  analogy  with  the  colours  and  odou  rs 
of  the  flott-ers  of  plants.  In  the  chapters  on  primitive  meaits 
of  attraction  the  older  theories,  though  in  some  measuire 
supported  by  new  e%-idL'nce,  have  in  certain  points  been 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  later  research. 
A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  exogamous  rales 
confirmed  my  belief  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  my  earli' 
theory  as  to  their  origin  :  and  I  hope  that  the  restatcmeiiit 
of  it,  in  which  the  objections  of  critics  have  txien  taken  inlio 
consideration,  has  made  it  more  acceptable.  The  chapters 
on  marriage  by  capture  and  marriage  by  consideration,  tw- 
gether  with  kindred  subjects,  contain  copious  additions  an<  I 
citanges. 

Tlie  extremely  defective  treatment  of  marriage  rites , 
which  cowred  tliirteen  pages  only,  has  been  replaced  b' ' 
three  chapters  of  more  than  twelve  times  that  length ;  bu  : 
for  a  study  of  the  marriage  ritual  as  a  sequence  I  must  refe  ' 
the  reader  to  my  book  Marriage  CeremonUs  in  Moroui 
In  the  course  of  my  six  years'  research  in  Morocco,  ant 
through  books  like  The  Mystic  Rose  and  The  GottUn  Bough 
I  have  become  aware  of  the  enormous  influence  of  magica 
beliefs  on  marriage  rites ;   whereas  the  value  of  it 
for  the  study  of  earlier  forms  of  marriage  now  sc 
to  be  even  less  than  I  thought  before.     I  um 
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the  distingukhed  reviewer  of  the  first  edition  of  tlus  work 
who  expressed  the  belief  that  if  its  author  had  been  a 
student  of  folk-lore  he  would  in  various  cases  have  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  It  drew  my  attention  to  a  defect 
which  I  have  since  then  endcaTOurcd  to  remedy ;  but  my 
conceptions  of  the  earher  history  of  marriage  have  not 
been  essentially  changed  thereby. 

In  my  discussion  of  monogamy  and  polygyny,  and  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  book  as  well,  I  have  considered 
the  influence  which  economic  conditions  have  exercised, 
upon  marriage,  a  point  which  was  also  greatly  m^tectcd 
in  the  earher  editions.  Polyandry,  which  was  dealt  with 
on  a  few  pages,  now  forms  the  subject-matter  of  two  whole 
chapters;  and  the  question  of  group-maniage,  which  of 
late  has  much  occupied  the  minds  of  sociologists,  has  been 
discussed  in  a  chapter  by  itself.  The  treatment  of  divorce 
is  much  more  detailed,  both  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
subject  and  the  present  legislation  on  it.  The  list  of 
authorities  quoted  has  increased  from  thirty  pages  to  over 
a  hundred :  and  the  work  as  a  whole  has  been  expanded 
from  one  volume  into  three.  In  short,  it  is  a  new  work 
much  rather  than  a  new  edititm. 

At  the  same  time,  amidst  all  the  changes,  the  general 
character,  as  well  as  the  structure,  of  the  book  has  remained 
unchanged.  The  criticism  passed  on  it  has  not  essentially 
affected  either  its  method  or  its  fundamental  ideas.  This 
may  pcrliaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  although  I  opposed 
many  theories  in  vogue  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  first 
written  and  the  method  which  had  led  to  them,  my  decision 
to  write  it  did  not  spring  from  a  desire  for  opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  commenced  my  work  as  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  theorj'  of  primitive  promiscuity  and  tried  to  discover 
fresh  evidence  for  it  in  customs  which  I  thought  might  be 
interpreted  as  survivals  from  a  time  when  individual  marriage 
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did  not  enst.  I  had  not  proceeded  (ar,  however,  when  I 
found  that  1  was  on  the  wrong  track.  I  perceived  that 
marriage  must  primarily  be  studied  in  its  connection  with 
biological  conditions,  and  tltat  the  tendency  to  interpret  all 
sorts  of  customs  as  sodal  survivals,  without  a  careful 
examination  into  their  existing  en^-ironment,  is  apt  to  lead 
to  the  most  arbitrary  conclusions.  Later  treatises  on  the 
subject  have  only  confirmed  tliis  conviction  ;  and  the  present 
revival  of  the  old  method  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to 
yiekl  lasting  results. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Press  and  public  both  in  this  cotmtry 
and  elsewhere  for  the  encouraging  interest  they  have  taken 
during  all  these  years  in  the  work  of  my  youth  ;  to  the  earlier 
translation?  of  it  have  been  added  subsequent  ones  into 
Spanish  and  Japanese.  I  am  again  under  obUgation  to 
friends  and  correspondents  for  valuable  adWce  and  informa- 
tion. The  largest  part  of  the  material  has  been  collected 
in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  its  oflicials  for  their  unfailing  courtesy. 


E.  W. 


WOODWAM'S  CoTTACa. 

Boxnn.L,  SvmtKv, 
May,  lyjt. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  TO  THE 
FIRST    EDITION 

BY  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE 

Having  read  th6  proofs  of  Mr.  Westermarck's  book  I  am 
asked  by  the  publishers  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  iotro- 
ducing  the  work  to  English  readers.  This  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  doing,  because  I  have  seldom  read  a  more 
thorough  or  a  more  philosophic  discussion  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting,  problems  of 
anthropology. 

The  origin  and  development  of  human  marriage  have  been 
discussed  by  such  eminent  writers  as  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Morgan,  Lubbock,  and  many  others.  On  some  of  the  more 
important  questions  involved  in  it  all  these  writers  are  in 
general  accord,  and  this  agreement  has  led  to  their  opinions 
being  widely  accepted  as  if  they  were  ^\%ll-estabhshed 
conclusions  of  science.  But  on  several  of  these  points 
Mr,  Westermarck  has  arrived  at  different,  and  sometimes 
diametrically  opposite,  conclusions,  and  he  has  done  so 
after  a  most  complete  and  painstaking  investigation  of  all 
the  available  facts. 

With  such  an  array  of  authority  on  the  one  side  and  a 
hitherto  unknown  student  on  the  other,  it  will  certainly  be 
thought  that  all  the  probabiUties  are  against  the  latter. 
Yet  I  venture  to  anticipate  that  the  verdict  of  independent 
thinkers  will,  on  most  of  these  disputed  points,  be  in  favour 
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of  the  new  comer  who  has  so  boldly  challenged  the  con- 
clusions of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  writers.  £\'cn  those 
whose  views  are  here  opposed,  will.  I  think,  acknowledge 
that  Mr,  Westermarck  is  a  careful  inwstigator  and  an  acute 
reasoner,  and  that  his  arguments  as  well  as  his  concliL-^ns 
arc  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  his  ingenious  and  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  repugnance  to  marriage  between 
near  relatives  which  is  so  ver>'  general  both  among  savage 
and  ci^-ilised  man,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  which  there  has 
been  great  diversity  of  opinion :  and  to  his  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  griK-ral  question  of  sexual  sclcttion,  in 
which  he  furnishes  an  original  argument  against  Darwin's 
viett*s  on  tlie  jwint,  differing  somewhat  from  my  own  though 
in  general  harmony  with  it. 

Every  reader  ■  the  work  will  admire  its  clearness  of 
style,  and  the  wondfrful  command  of  what  is  to  the  author 
a  foreign  language. 
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I  NEED  scarcely  say  how  fully  I  appreciate  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  English  readers  by  Mr.  Alfred  R 
Wallace.     I  am  also  greatly  obliged  for  his  kindness  in 
reading  the  proofs,  and  in  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  with  regard  to  various  peirts  of  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  acknowledge  sufficiently  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  James  Sime  for  his  assistance  in  preparing 
this  book  for  the  press.  The  work,  as  originally  written, 
naturally  contained  a  good  many  foreign  modes  of  expres- 
Hon,  Mr.  Sime  has  been  indefatigable  in  helping  me  to 
improve  the  form  of  the  text ;  and,  in  our  discussions  on 
the  main  hnes  of  the  argument,  he  has  made  several  important 
suggestions.  I  am  sincerely  obliged  for  the  invaluable  aid 
he  lias  given  me. 

My  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cooke. 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Helsingfors,  who  most  kindly  aided 
me  in  writing  the  first  part  of  the  book  in  a  tongue  which 
is  not  my  own.  I  am  indebted  also  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Professor  G.  Groom  Robertson,  Mr.  James  Sully,  and 
Dr.  W.  C.  Coupland  for  much  encouraging  interest ;  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has 
placed  at  my  disposal  some  results  of  his  own  researches ; 
and  "to  several  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  world  who 
have  been  so  good  as  to  respond  to  my  inquiries  as  to  their 
personal    observation    of    \'arious    classes    of    phenomena 
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coimected  with  marriage  among  savage  tribes.  The  infonna- 
tion  I  have  received  from  them  is  acknowledged  in  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  used. 

A  list  of  authorities  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book — 
between  the,  text  and  the  index,— and  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  references  in  the  notes  liaw  been  carefully  wrificd. 

E.  W. 

London,  May,  1891, 
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In  this  new  edition  of  my  book  1  have  made  no  essential 
changes,  but  here  and  tlicrc  the  argument  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
The  most  important  of  these  new  facts  will  be  found  in  the 
second  chapter. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this 
book  have  been  discussed  by  many  critics  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Translations  of  the  work  have  appeared,  or 
are  about  to  appear,  in  German,  Swedish,  French.  Italian, 
and  Russian. 

E.  W. 
London,  Janumy,  ■894. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

I  MUCH  regret  that  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  this 
book  should  come  at  a  time  when  circumstances  prevent  me 
from  undertaking  such  a  revision  of  the  work  as  I  feel  to  be 
required.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  Second  Edition  many 
important  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  have  been  brought 
to  light,  new  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  old  theories, 
supported  by  fresh  arguments,  have  been  revived.  To  all 
this,  however,  I  can  do  no  Justice,  as  I  am  at  present  being 
engaged  in  anthropological  research  in  Morocco.  This 
edition  is,  in  consequence,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  second. 
But  I  purpose,  after  my  return  to  Europe,  to  issue  an 
Appendix,  in  which  the  book  will  be  brought  more  up  to 
date  and  some  criticism  will  be  replied  to. 

E.  W. 
MoGADOK  (Homocco), 
Angutl,  igoi. 
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THE   HISTORY    OF    HUMAN 
MARRIAGE 

INTRODUCTION 


ON   THE   METHOD   OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  method  followed  in  the  present  work  is  the  com- 
parative method,  which  for  half  a  century  has  been  dominant 
among  British  students  of  social  anthropology.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  human  civilisation,  tliis  method  starts 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  great  similarities  between  the 
products  of  culture — such  as  implements,  weapons,  objects 
of  art,  customs,  institutions,  and  beliels— among  different 
peoples  in  different  countries.  Weapons,  for  example,  are 
classed  under  spear,  club,  sling,  bow  and  arrow,  and  so 
forth.  Myths  are  divided  under  such  headings  as  myths  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  eclipse-myths,  earthquake- myths,  and 
local  myths  which  account  for  the  names  of  places  by  some 
fanciful  tale.  Under  religious  beliefs  and  practices  there 
are  animism,  totemism,  ancestor-worship,  polytheism,  mono- 
theism. Under  institutions  occiu*,  for  instance,  marriage, 
clanship,  chieftainship, slaver^' ;  and  under  each  heatUng  there 
are  sub-headings,  hke  marriage  by  consideration,  monogamy, 
polygyny,  polyandry,  group-marriage.  These  classifications 
of  the  various  details  of  culture,  as  Tylor  remarks,  may  be 
compared  with  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  as  studied 
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by  the  naturalist.  "  To  the  ethnographer,  the  bow  and  arrow 
is  a  species,  the  habit  of  flattening  children's  skulh  is  a  specks, 
the  practice  of  reckoning  numbers  by  tens  is  a  species.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  tbese  things,  and  their  trans- 
mission from  region  to  region,  have  to  be  studied  as  the 
naturalist  studies  the  geography  of  his  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical  spedes."  *  And  the  same  is  true  of  social  institutions 
and  their  various  aspects. 

But  the  ta&k  of  comparative  sociology  is  not  restricted 
to  that  of  classifying  the  different  phenomena  of  culture 
with  a  view  to  making  out  their  distribution  in  geography 
and  historj'.  Its  ultimate  object  is,  of  course,  the  same  as 
that  of  eveiy  other  science,  namely,  to  explain  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  f  Hence,  when  sunilar  customs,  beliefs,  legends,  or 
arts,  are  fourtd  among  different  peoples,  the  question  arises 
how  the  similarity  is  to  be  accounted  for.  In  answer  to  this 
question  Tylor  made  the  following  general  statement : — 
"  Sometimes  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  hke  working  of  men's 
minds  under  hke  conditions,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  proof  of 
blood  relationship  or  of  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect, 
between  the  races  among  whom  it  is  foimd."'  Sir  James 
G.  Frazer  likewise  speaks  of  "  the  essential  similarity  in  the 
working  of  the  less  developed  human  mind  among  all  races, 
which  corresponds  to  the  essential  similarity  in  their  bodily 
Irame  revealed  by  comparative  anatomy.  But,"  he  adds, 
"  while  thb  general  mental  similarity  may,  I  believe,  be 
taken  as  established,  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard  against 
tracing  to  it  a  multitude  of  particular  resemblances  which 
may  be  and  often  are  due  to  simple  diffusion,  since  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  various  races  of  men  have 
borrowed  from  each  other  many  of  their  arts  and  crafts, 
their  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions."  *  I  quote  these  state- 
ments in  reply  to  the  charge  made  in  a  Presidential  Address 
to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association  a 
few  years  ago,  that  where  similarities  are  found  in  different 

'  Tylor.  PrwttUve  Culture,  t.  7  jj. 

■  liem,  Reuarches  into  the  Early  History  of  ManhinJ,  p.  5. 

■  Fraxer,  Baidtt  tht  Beautiful,  vol.  i.  p.  vL  tq. 
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parts  of  the  world  it  is  assumed  by  the  leading  school  of 
British  anthropologists,  "  almost  as  an  axiom,  that  they  are 
due  to  independent  origin  and  development."*  So  little  is 
this  charge  in  accord^e  with  facts  that  Tylor.  in  bis 
pioneer  work  '  Reseirches  into  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind,' found  it  hard  to  account  for  the  occurrence  in  so  many 
distant  times  and  places  of  customs  tike  the  cure  by  sucking 
and  the  couvade,  and  of  superstiti(»is  like  those  connected 
with  sneezing,  "  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  deep- 
lying  connections  by  blood  or  intercourse,  among  races 
which  history,  and  even  philology,  only  know  as  isolated 
sections  of  the  population  of  the  world."* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  question  whether  a  certain 
custom  or  institution  has  sprung  up  spontaneously  among  the 
people  or  tribe  practising  it,  or  whether  it  has  been  introduced 
from  some  other  people  or  tribe,  is  seldom  discussed  in 
comparative  treatises.  But  this  by  tvo  means  implies  the 
assumption  of  independent  origins ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  custom  or  institution  occurs  among  related  or  neighbour- 
ing peoples,  there  is,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  tenderw^ 
almost  to  take  for  granted  that  it  has  been  derived  from  a 
common  source  in  the  different  cases — that  its  prevalence 
is  due  either  to  a  common  descent  or  to  social  intercourse. 
.  One  reason  why  the  question  of  transmission  is  not  more 
I  frequently  discussed  is  the  lack  of  evidence  in  the  case  of 
peoples  whose  history  is  unknown  to  tis.  Tylor  justly 
spoke  of  "  the  constant  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  any 
particular  development  is  due  to  independent  invention,  or 
to  transmission  from  some  other  people  to  those  among 
whom  it  is  found  "  ;  '  and  this  difhculty  has  certainly  not 
been  removed  by  later  investigations.  Dr.  Graebncr lays  down 
two  main  criteria  which,  he  thinks,  enable  us  to  trace  similar 
culture-phenomena  to  a  common  source  :  first,  the  criterion 
of  form,  as  he  calls  it,  that  is,  correspondence  of  qualities  not 
inlierent  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  secondly,  that  of 

■  Riven,   British   Astociatiati  for  tht   AAiancemtnt  of  StM*tc«. 
PertsmiMith,  igii.     Addrttt  to  ll"  Anthropological  Seclioti,  p.  i. 
»  Tylor.  Reitartktt.  tie.,  p.  378  sq. 
•  Ibid.  p.  373. 
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I  quantitative  correspondence,  that  is,  the  coincidence  of 
several  phenomena  between  which  there  is  no  necessary  and 
intrinsic  connection.'  But  when  customs  arc  concerned, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  criterion  is,  generally, 
sufficient  to  save  the  conclusion  from  being  much  more  than 
a  mere  guess,  unless  the  peoples  in  question  belong  to  the 
same  race  or  may  on  linguistic,  historical,  or  geographical 
grounds  be  supposed  to  have  had  contact  with  each  other. 
And  even  in  such  cases  it  may  often  be  diflficult  or  impossible 
to  decide  with  certainty  whether  similar  customs  have  a 
common  origin  or  not.  Dr.  Graebner  himself  admits  that 
it  is  possible,  although  not  proved,  that  identical  customs 
grow  up  independently  among  peoples  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  if  so.  it  is  obviously  also  possible  that  identical 

i  customs  grow  up  independently  among  peoples  who  are  of 
the  same  stock  or  have  come  into  contact  with  one  another. 
Indeed,  the  more  similar  two  peoples  are,  the  greater  is  the 

I  probabiUty  that  also  new  details  in  their  culture  should 
resemble  each  other ;  from  seeds  of  the  same  kind  very 
simibr  plants  spring  up.  If  the  custom  of  providing  a 
bride  with  a  marriage  portion  is  found  among  different 
Indo-European  peoples,  we  are  not  therefore  entitled  to 
assume  that  this  custom  is  either  an  inheritance  from  the 
primitive  Indo-European  period  or  lias  in  historical  times 
been  adopted  by  one  people  from  the  other.  And  if 
marriage  by  purchase  is  found  among  two  unrelated 
neighbouring  tribes,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  one  of 
them  has  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  other,  however 
many  coincidences  there  may  be  in  their  culture. 

It  is  strange  that  the  method  of  the  modem  German 
school,  which  is  so  unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  independent 
origins  and  "  in  every  case  where  British  anthropologists 
see  evolution,  either  in  the  forms  of  material  objects  or  in 
social  and  religious  mstitutions,  .  .  .  sees  only  the  evidence 
of  mixture  of  cultures  " — that  this  very  method  should 
itself  have  independently  originated  in  two  countries  the 
peoples  of  which  arc  partly  of  the  same  race  and  have  had 
culture-contact  also  in  later  days.  Dr.  Rivers  says,  "  I 
*  Graebner.  Mtlkode  der  Ethiwlogie.  p.  loS  sqq. 
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have  been  led  quite  independently  to  much  the  same  general 
position  as  that  of  the  Gennan  school  by  the  results  of  my 
ovm  work  in  Oceania."^  If  customs  and  institutions 
and  ideas  could  speak,  they  might  also  perhaps  be  justilied 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  suspicion  of  being 
mere  borrowings.  To  this  Dr.  Gracbncr  would  say,  as  he 
has  indeed  said  in  a  general  way,  that  in  cases  of  parallelism 
we  must  not  apply  European  evidence  to  savages,  who 
almost  entirely  lack  "  the  conscious  endeavour  after  further 
development." '  It  seems  as  though  he  regarded  the 
customs  of  savages  as  almost  unchangeable,  unless  subject 
to  influences  from  without.  But  there  is  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  not  so. 

Among  the  Central  Australians,  for  instance,  changes 
in  aboriginal  custom  take  place  from  time  to  time,  and 
Sd«ssis.  Spencer  and  Gillen  are  of  opinion  that  these  changes 
arc  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  individuals  of  superior 
ability.  They  write,  "  After  carefully  watching  the  natives 
during  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies  and  endeavouring 
as  best  as  we  could  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  to  think  as 
they  did,  and  to  become  for  the  time  being  one  of  themselves, 
wc  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  one  or  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men  settled  upon  the  advisabiUty  of  introducing 
some  change,  even  an  important  one,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  this  to  be  agreed  upon  and  carried  out."  '  Dr. 
I^ndtman  tells  me  that  during  his  stay  among  the  Kiwai- 
speaking  people  of  New  Guinea  he  was  struck  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  their  habits  and  customs  independently  of  all 
foreign  influence.  The  funeral  customs,  for  instance,  have 
greatly  changed  within  the  memory  ol  the  present  generation 
in  a  manner  which,  partly  at  least,  excludes  the  possibility 
of  influence  either  from  neighbouring  tribes  or  from  the 
whites.  Indeed,  do  not  the  frequent  variations  of  custom 
in  neighbouring  related  tribes,  or  within  the  same  tribe, 
by  themselves  show  that  the  customs  of  a  people  are  subject 
to  spontaneous  changes  also  at  the  lower  stages  of  culture  ? 

'  Rivers,  op.  ett.  p.  j. 

■  Cnebner,  op.  cit.  p.  1 14. 

*  SpeaccT  and  GUIen,  Naliv*  Tribtt  0/  Ctntrat  Austnlia,  p.  13  s^. 
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And  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  changes 
often  should  lead  to  similar  results  in  different  instances. 
For  the  possibilities  in  cultural  development  are  always 
limited,  and  often  limited  in  a  very  high  degree.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  necessary  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be 
disposed  of  in  some  way  or  other,  and  there  arc  not  many 
methods  to  choose  between  :  hence  the  same  method  mntt- 
be  in  use  among  different  peoples,  quite  independently  of 
any  culture-contact.  ^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fitid  that  there  is  any  reasonable  V 
ground  for  quaireUing  between  the  ethnological  school, 
which  particularly  studies  the  influence  that  one  people 
has  exercised  upon  another  owing  to  contact  of  their  cultures, 
and  the  evolutionary  school ;  their  subjects  of  investigation 
differ,  and  therefore  also  their  methods.  Both  schools 
deal  with  resemblances  of  culture-phenomena ,  but  whilst 
the  evolutionaiy  school  chiefiy  endeavours  to  find  the 
psychological  and  sociological  origin  of  these  phenomena, 
the  ethnoIoKicai  school  is  concerned  with  their  wanderings. 
The  two  kinds  of  investigation  supplement  each  other, 
and  their  results  should  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on 
each  other ;  but  they  cannot  replace  each  other.  To 
regard  the  ethnological  analysis  of  culture-relations  as  the 
chief  task  of  the  history  of  civilisation — as  some  German 
scholars  do*  — is  to  deprive  this  science  of  its  loftiest  ums 
and  also  to  disregard  many  of  its  most  Important  achieve- 
ments. It  should  be  remembered  that  even  when  the 
historical  connection  between  customs  found  among 
different  peoples  has  been  well-establiiihcd,  the  real  origin 
of  the  customs  has  not  been  explained  thereby.  It  is  not 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  a  custom  to  say  that  it  has  t>een 
derived  from  ancestors  or  borrowed  ftom  neighbours. 
This  only  raises  the  question  how  it  originated  among  those 
who  first  practised  it ;  for  a  custom  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning. It  is  with  questions  of  this  sort  that  the  evolu- 
tionary school  of  sociologists  have  pre-eminently  occupied 

'  Gracbaer,  op.  cit.  p.  107 :  "  So  bleibt  denn  als  ersles  und 
Gfundproblem  dcr  Ethnologic  wis  der  ganien  Knltnrgesduchte  die 
Herauurbeitung  der  KulturboElehungon." 
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themselves.    And  their  compamtiw  method  has  gieatly 
helped  them  in  their  lastc. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  certain  social  phenomena 
in  many  different  groups  of  people  may  prove  that  there  is 
a  causal  connection  between  thcin,  though  no  such  connection 
is  proved  by  their  simultaneous  occurrence  in  a  single 
group.  It  was  this  fact  that  ted  Tylor  to  his  statistical 
method  of  investigating  the  developntent  of  institutions.' 
Moreover,  a  compah:>on  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
(  custom  is  practised  by  different  peoples  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  motive  underlying  it.  For  example  a 
comparative  study  of  the  practice  of  human  sacri6cc  shows 
that  human  victims  are  frequently  offered  in  war,  before  a 
battle,  or  during  a  siege ;  for  tbc  purpose  of  stopping  or 
preventing  e[»deniics ;  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  de- 
vastating famine  ;  when  the  earth  faite  to  supply  the  people 
with  water  ;  with  a  view  to  averting  perils  arising  from  the 
sea  or  from  rivers ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
death  of  some  particular  individual,  especially  a  chief  or 
a  king.  And  from  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  human  sacrifice  is,  largely  at  least,  a 
method  of  life-insurance,  based  upon  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion ;  whilst  the  famine-sacrifice  and  the  principle  uoder- 
l>Tng  it  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  frequent  custom  of 
securing  good  crops  by  means  of  such  a  sacrifice,  even  when 
there  is  no  famine,  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  principle, 
especially  as  there  are  obwous  links  between  this  custom  and 
the  actual  famine-sacrifice.'  Very  fiequently  the  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  of  a  certain  custom  found  among  one  people 
fadps  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  same,  or  more 
or  less  similar,  customs  atnong  other  peoples.  Little 
details  which  by  themselves  would  hardly  attract  our 
attention  may,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  comparative 
method,  become  conclusive  e\'idcnce  or,  in  other  cases, 
lead  to  valuable  suggestions,  some  of  which  may  be  within 

'  Tylor,  '  On  «  Method  of  investigating  the  Development  of 
Institutions,'  In  Jotir.  AittMi.  IhsI.  xviii  145  sqq. 

■  See  Wcstennuclc.  Origin  and  Devclopmfnl  of  the  Moral  litat. 
i.  440  tqq. 
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the  range  of  future  confirmation.  In  this  way  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  savages  have  thrown  rays  of  light  on 
the  early  history  of  civilised  nations. 

The  endeavour  of  the  evolutionary  school  to  discover 
the  psychical  causes  of  social  phenomena,  however,  has  of 
late  been  subject  to  criticism.  Dr.  Rivers  writes.  "  The 
proper  task  of  the  sociologist  is  the  study  of  the  correlation 
of  social  phenomena  with  other  social  phenomena,  and  the 
reference  of  the  facts  of  social  life  to  social  antecedents, 
and  only  when  this  has  been  done,  or  at  any  rate  when  this 
process  has  made  far  greater  advances  than  at  present, 
will  it  be  profitable  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  course  of 
social  life  by  psychological  processes."  ^  At  present  sociology 
and  social  psychology  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  treated 
as  if  they  were  independent  disciphnes,  because  each  of 
them  is  liable  to  make  assumptions,  belonging  to  the  other 
sdeDce,  which  are  readily  mistaken  for  explanations.  But 
through  "  pure  "  sociology  we  may  ultimately  hope  tp 
attain  knowledge  of  social  psychoIog>',  though  this  channel 
must  be  long  and  tortuous.  The  question  why  such  a  course 
should  be  necessary,  and  why  we  cannot  follow  the  more 
obvious  way  of  inquiring  directly  into  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  men  as  members  of  society,  is 
answered  by  Dr.  Rivers  as  foltows : — "  Among  the  people 
whose  social  conduct  has  been  the  special  object  of  my  own 
investigations,  there  is  no  more  difficult  ta$k  than  that  of 
discovering  the  motives  which  lead  them  to  perform  social 
actions.  There  is  no  more  depressing  and  apparently 
hopeless  task  than  that  of  trying  to  discover  why  people 
perform  rites  and  ceremonies  and  conform  to  the  social 
customs  of  their  community."  Moreover,  it  has  been 
gradually  recognised  "  that  social  conduct  is  not  directed 
by  intellectual  motives,  but,  predominantly,  often  it  would 
seem  exclusively,  by  sentiments  or  even  iastincts,"  and 
"no  mental  states  are  more  difficult  to  introspect  than 
emotions  and  sentiments,  to  say  nothing  of  instincts."  ■ 

'  Rivers,  "  Survival  in  Sociology.'  in  Sociotogicai  Review,  vi.  30^. 
*  Idem,    'Sociology    and    ftjrcholoey,'    in    Sociological    Review, 
ix.  3,  10  t^. 
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For  the  present,  then,  we  should,  on  this  principle,  care- 
fully refrain  from  assuming,  for  example,  that  courtst^p 
and  marriage  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sexual  instinct, 
that  the  retaliation  of  adultery  springs  from  jealousy  and 
revenge,'  that  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  performance  of 
the  sexual  function  is  connected  with  sexual  modesty. 
We  should  refrain  from  trying  to  find  any  motives  for  the 
practice  of  polygyny,  the  proliibition  of  incest,  the  various 
marriage  rites,  and  so  forth.  We  should  only  correlate 
these  phenomena  with  other  social  phenomena  or  refer  them 
to  social  antecedents.  Dr.  Rivers  says,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  be  possible  "  to  write  volumes  on  that  group  of 
social  processes  which  wc  sum  up  under  the  term  '  marriage,' 
without  the  use  of  a  single  psychological  term  referring  to 
instincts,  emotions,  sentiments,  ideas  or  beliefs,"  and  that 
such  a  treatment  of  mairiage  would  nevertheless  be  "  capable 
of  producing  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge."  • 
After  those  volumes  had  been  written  wc  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  consider  that  people  not  only  marry  but  fall 
in  love,  and  that  the  marriage  customs  are  not  merely 
muscular  movements  standing  in  relations  to  other  muscular 
movements,  but  that  they  arc  actuated  by  intentions  and 
motives.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  social 
psychology,  when  at  last  permitted  to  speak,  should  nuse 
violent  objections  to  many  of  the  classifications  and  con- 
.  cliisions  made  by  "  pure  "  sodology.  For  it  seems  to  rae 
B  What  "  pure  "  sodotogy  is  liable  to  commit  the  most  fatal 
^■Jmistakc^  by  detaching  social  phenomena  from  their  motive 
^Mpowers  and  treating  them  as  mechanical  processes,  just  as 
K  if  men  as  members  of  society  were  a  sort  of  automata. 
H  From  Dr.  Rivers'  own  constructive  works  and  his  article, 
H  on  '  Survival  in  Sociology  '  it  appears  that  he  thinks  of  the 
study  of  oi^anised  social  processes  in  their  relations  in  time 
largely  a^  a  study  of  social  sur\'ivals.  But  what  knowledge 
of  the  fjast  can  be  expected  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
social  process  as  a  survival,  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  mental 

■  Dr.  Rivers  actually  bUmcs  me  for  Assuming  that  the  blood-feud 
is  due  to  the  (eellng  of  nvtaga  [ibid.  p.  4  j^.). 
»  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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aspect  of  social  conduct  ?  Dr.  Rivers  regards  a  custom  as 
a  survival  "  ii  its  nature  cannot  be  explained  by  its  present 
utility  but  only  becomes  intelligible  through  its  past 
history."  '  I  presume  that  utility  here  nwans  supposed 
utility,  since  a  custom  can  be  quite  intclligibk  through 
existing  conditions  if  it  is  merely  regarded  as  useful  by  those 
who  practise  it.  Before  a  custom  is  pronounced  a  survival 
it  is  thus  necessary  to  examine  whether  it  can  be  explained 
by  present  conditions  or  not,  and  to  these  conditions  ob- 
viously belong  the  feeUngs  and  ideas  of  those  who  practise 
it.  It  is  just  the  neglect  of  making  such  an  examination  that 
is  responsible  for  many  of  those  arbitrary  and  unscientific 
concluuons  in  which  the  study  of  early  history  abounds. 
Customs  have  been  interpreted  as  surviving  traces  of  other, 
hypothetical,  customs  in  the  past,  simply  because  there  is 
some  external  resemblance,  often  of  the  most  superiictal ' 
character,  between  them,  or  because  they  seem  to  be  possible 
ingredients  or  consequences  of  such  customs.  The  reader 
will  find  numerous  instances  of  thLs  in  the  present  work, 
for  example  in  the  chapters  on  the  theory  of  promiscuity, 
sexual  modesty,  and  marriage  by  capture.  I  had  hoped 
that  such  purely  5ocio!ogica1  interpretations  were,  on  the 
whole,  things  of  the  pa.sl.  and  find  it  truly  alarming  to  hear 
from  one  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
school  in  sociology  in  this  country  that  social  phenomena 
should  be  referred  to  social  antecedents  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  examine  the  psychological  processes  underI>Tng 
them. 

It  is  strange  that  this  extraordinary  faith  in  sociological 
explanations  should  be  coupled  with  an  equally  extreme  dis- 
trust in  our  capacity  of  learning  the  motives  by  which  social 
conduct  is  determined.  The  mental  constitution  of  men 
is,  in  spite  of  all  racial  and  individual  differences,  essentially 
similar  everywhere,  Tliis  is  implied  in  tlio  fact  that  they 
are  members  of  the  human  species  and  is  confirmed  by 
their  external  behaviour.  It  is  true  that  the  more  different 
people  are  from  ourselves,  and  the  le^s  we  know  them,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  know  the  motives  for  thdr 
actions ;  and  to  understand  them  in  every  detail  is  beyond 

>  Rivers,  ia  SccioiogUal  Retiuw.  vi.  39$. 
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our  power.  But  the  mental  facts  that  kad  to  the  customs 
of  peoples  are  not  ol  a  very  subtle  ciiaractcr.  They  are 
general  instincts,  sentiments,  or  emotions,  or  particular 
ideas,  which,  if  still  prevailing,  ought  to  be  accessible  to  a 
penetrating  inquir>'.  Dr.  Rivers  maintains  that  the  appa- 
rently hopeless  task  of  trying  to  discover  why  people  perform 
rites  and  ceremonies  is  partly  due  to  the  abstract  nature  of 
such  inquiries :  "  directly  one  approaches  the  underlying 
meaning  of  rite  or  custom  .  .  .  one  meets  only  with  un- 
certainty and  vagueness  unless,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  people  are  wholly  satisfied  with  the  position  that 
they  are  acting  as  their  fathers  have  done  before  them."* 
So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  this  is  tnie  of  some  cases 
but  not  of  others,  in  which  most  valuable  information  has 
been  obtained  from  4hc  natives  themselves.*  Their  ex- 
planations are  not  always  alike,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
probably  that  the  real  origin  of  the  rite  has  been  partly  or 
wholly  forgotten  and  a  new  interpretation  substituted  for 
the  idea  from  which  it  rose.  This,  however,  should  not 
make  the  field-ethnedogist  less  eager  to  find  out  the  present 
meaning  attached  to  the  facts  he  records ;  for  whether  or 
no  it  be  the  original  meaning,  it  gives  us  in  any  case  some 
insight  into  the  ideas  of  existing  people,  and  these  are  by 
themselves  important  subjects  of  inquiry.  But  the  direct 
inquiry  into  motives  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  they  may 
be  a.<>certained :  excellent  infornution  may  be  obtained 
from  the  words  by  which  ceremonies  are  accompanied,* 

>  lOtm.  in  SotMegk^  Htvitw.  ix.  lo. 

•  Se«  my  Marriage  Crr«ntcm4S  in  Morocco;  Certmaniet  and 
BtlUft  connecud  a-il*  AsricvUuTt.  ecUuH  Datet  of  the  Solar  Year, 
and  (**  WtaiMer  in  Mvrouo  (P/itrsigl  af  Finska  Vtlenshaps- 
SocieleUtu  ForliaHdlinsar.  Bd.  LIV.  1911-1911.  A/d.  B.  N:o  1) ; 
Tilt  Moorish  Cortaption  of  HoJinest  {BaraJta]  {Ofvirsigt.  etc.  Bd. 
LVIII.  1913-1916.  Afd.  B.  N.o  J)  :  The  Belief  in  Spiritt  im 
Morocco  (Acta  Acadtmiae  Aboei\sis.  Humanitmi.  I:/) ;  '  The  Popular 
Ritual  o(  the  Great  Foast  in  Morocco,'  in  Fotk-Lore.  xxii. 

*  It  was.  for  e>uinpl«.  partly  in  this  way  that  1  found  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  firc-coremooiBS  at  Midsummer  or  on  otbe<r  occasions 
In  M'>rooco  ('  Midsummer  Cti5toms  i  i  Morocco,*  in  Folk-Lore.  xvi : 
CtreiH^niti  and  Beliefs  coHnecUd  <  ilh  Agticulture.  etc.).  which  led 
Fraier  to  revise  hia  views  on  thi  Europoait  firo-fosdvab  (lee  bis 
B*td*r  Ike  Beaulifut.  vol.  1.  p  viL  sq.). 
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and  from  comparisons  between  the  circumstances  in  which 
more  or  less  similar  rites  or  practices  are  performed,  com- 
I  bined  with  a  solid  knowledge  of  native  ways  of  thinking. 
Sudi  a  knowledge,  however,  presupposes  a  protracted  stay 
among  the  people  whose  customs  are  investigated  and 
famiUarity  with  their  language.  To  acknowledge  and 
emphasise  the  need  of  field-ethnologists  who  fulfil  these 
requirements  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  greater  service  to 
sociology  than  to  give  up  as  hopeless  the  endeavour  to 
discover  the  sources  of  social  action.  Even  where  the 
meaning  of  a  custom  is  obscure  or  lost,  the  field-ethnologist's 

f  knowledge  of  the  native  mind  and  its  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  ought  to  enable  him  to  make  valuable  conjectures. 
Hence  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the  principle  which  I  once 
heard  expressed  by  the  reader  of  a  paper  on  some  savage 
tribes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 

.  that  the  field-anthropologist  should  only  aim  at  collecting 

1  (acts  and  leave  it  to  the  anthropologists  at  home  to  explain 
them. 

Many  of  the  psycholo^cal  explanations  of  social 
phenomena  must  of  coarse  be  more  or  less  hypothetical ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sought  for. 
Hypotheses  are  no  more  foreign  to  the  ethnological  school, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  mixture  of  cultures,  than  to 
the  evolutionary  school ;  I  know  of  no  work  which  is  more 
profuse  of  conjectures  than  Dr.  Rivers'  '  History  of 
Helanestan  Society.'  It  is  in  innumerable  instances  much 
easier  to  find  the  psychological  origin  of  a  custom  or  rite 
than  to  decide  if  and  how -it  lias  come  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  the  contact  or  blending  of  peoples.  Who  would 
doubt  that  water-ceremonies  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  rain  arc  due  to  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  by 
similarity  ?  But  who  woxild  dare  to  trace  their  wanderings  ? 
An  objection  frequently  offered  to  the  comparative  method 

i  is  that  the  use  of  this  method  is  hardly  compatible  with  a 
sufficiently  careful  scrutiny  of  authorities  and  sources. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this.  Every  sociologist 
who  has  made  use  of  it  on  a  large  scale  has  good  reason  to 
ciy  pecatvi,  and  even  he  who  merely  deals  with  some  special 
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group  of  kindred  phenomena  has  rarely  the  same  oppor- 
^  tunity  as  the  writer  of  a  monograph  on  a  certain  people  to 
Hsubject  his  facts  to  a  searching  criticism.    In  the  earlier 
Seditions  of  the  present  work  I  emphasised  that,  "  as  the 
V  sociok)gist  Ls  in  many  cases  unable  to  distinguish  falsehood 
bom  truth,  he  must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  statements  he  quotes  "  ;  find  I  cannot  possibly 
conceive  how  Dr.  Gracbner  has  been  able  to  construe  this 
admission  into  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity.*     In  fact,  I  think  that  a  similar  admission  might 
be  reasonably   expected   also  from   sociologists   of  other 
schools.    It  is  often  simply  impossible  for  the  most  scruti- 
nising Clitic   to  decide   whether  a  certain  statement   is 
accurate  or  not,  and  it  may  even  be  difficult  to  form  a  just 
H  idea  of  the  general  trustworthine^  of  an  ethnograpldcal 
^  author.     Dr.    Graobncr.    for    example,    considers    Curr's 
'  The  Australian  Race '  to  be  so  worthless  a  book  that  he 
blames  mc  for  quoting  it ;  *  whereas  Dr.  Malinowski,  who 
in  his    monograph   '  The    Family   among   the   Australian 

k  Aborigines  '  has  sifted  his  material  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  maintains  that  Curr  had  especially  good  opportunities 
for  obser^-ation,'  and  often  refers  to  him. 
Generally  speaking,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  become 
1  more  distrustful  of  ethnographical  evidence  the  longer  I 
^  have  myself  been  in  the  field.     In  my  own  field-work  I  made 
B  it  long  ago  a  stringent  mle  never  to  accept  information 
given  by  anybody  but  a  native  of  the  country,  because  I 
found  that  the  statements  of  European  residents  are  very 
frequently  lacking  in  accuracy.     I  further  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  use  information  given  mc  about  a  tribe  by  members 

■  of  other  tribes,  without  specially  mentioning  the  more  or 
less  unauthoritativ'C  character  of  the  statement.  I  am  also 
somewhat  suspicious  of  that,  fortunately  insignificant, 
portion  of  my  material  which  I  collected  before  I  could 
freely  converse  with  the  natives  without  the  aid  of  an 

)  Graebner,  op  eil.  p.  3S  n.  3. 
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interpreter,  although  my  interpreter  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  absolutely  trustworthy  native,  with  a  remarkable 
command  of  English,  who  accompanied  rac  on  all  my  jour- 
neys in  Morocco.  For  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  the  best  interpreter  i3  apt  to  omit  details  which,  though 
apparently  trivial,  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  custom  or  belief  in  question,  or 
to  let  his  attention  slacken  for  a  moment,  or  to  give  an 
inaccurate  meaning  to  expressions  which  baffle  all  direct 
translation.  I,  moreover,  made  it  an  invariable  habit  to 
repeat  to  my  informants  in  full  their  statements  so  as  to 
avoid  all  misunderstanding,  and  occasionally  tested  their 
accuracy  and  attention  by  dehberately  misrepresenting 
their  statements  ;  and  all  this  could  hardly  be  equally  well 
done  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  Now,  I  cannot 
say  that  my  standard  of  trustworthiness  is  exactly  the  same 
when  I  am  tising  other  people's  materials  as  when  I  am  col- 
lecting my  own.  It  could  not  be  the  same,  considering  how 
extremely  seldom  a  field-anthropologist  lets  his  readers 
know  minutely  how  he  has  obtained  his  information.  But 
nobody  can  deny  that  there  is  in  the  comparative  method 
itself  a  test  which,  if  carefully  applied,  gives  the  investigator 
some  confidence  in  his  facts,  namely,  the  test  of  recurrence. 
As  Tylor  puts  it,  "  if  two  independent  visitors  to  different 
countries,  say  a  mediaeval  Mohammedan  in  Tartary  and  a 
modem  Englishman  in  Dahome,  or  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
Braril  and  a  Weslej-an  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  agree  in  describing 
some  analogous  art  or  rite  or  myth  among  the  people  they 
have  visited,  it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  set  down 
such  correspondence  to  accident  or  wilful  fraud."' 

A  common  complaint  against  the  comparative  method  is 
that  it  detaches  the  cultural  phenomenon  from  the  organic 
whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part  and  thereby  easily  represents 
it  in  a  wrong  light.  Customs  and  beliefs  are  not  the  property 
of  individuals  but  belong  to  the  whole  social  group  among 
which  they  are  found :  they  express  its  whole  corporate 
soul-life.  Hence,  it  is  said,  they  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
psychology  of  the  individual,  but  must,  in  order  to  be  under- 
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stood,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  cuhure  and  social  struc- 
tiire  of  the  group  concerned,  instead  of  being  abstracted 
from  their  social  context  and  classed  together  with  customs 
or  bdiefs  of  other  groups.  In  this  argument,  also,  there  is, 
I  think,  a  groat  deal  of  truth,  as  well  as  exaggeration.  I 
have  myself '  expressed  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  lower 
stages  of  civiUsatton  are  concerned,  there  are,  next  to  socio- 
logical field-work,  no  other  investigations  so  urgently 
needed  as  monographs  on  some  definite  class  of  social 
phenomena  or  institutions  among  a  certain  group  of  related 
tribes— just  because  social  phenomena  are  not  isolated 
phenomena  but  largely  inilucnced  by  local  conditions,  by 
the  physical  environment,  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  people  in  question  live,  by  their  habits  and  mental 
charactei  istics  All  these  factors  can  much  more  easily  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  investigation  is  confined  to  a 
single  people  or  one  ethnic  uait  thiJi  when  it  embraces  a 
social  institution  as  it  cxii^ts  tliroughout  the  whole  uncivil- 
ised world. 

I  presume  that  most  books  in  wliich  the  comparative 
method  is  followed  contain  facts  wliitb  have  been  classified 
imder  wrong  headings  on  account  of  external  resemblances 
with  other  facts.  There  is  a  tendcni-y  to  assume  that  similar 
cnstoms  and  rites,  practised  by  diif'-rvnt  peoples,  liave  their 
roots  in  similar  ideas,  and.  alt>ii>u);li  this  tendency  is  easy 
to  explain  and  very  often  results  in  accurate  cla'^^'-ifications, 
it  is  also  apt  to  lead  to  iU-lounded  or  eironeous  conclusions. 
So  far  as  ceremonies  are  concerned,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  especially  among  simple  jx-'oplcs,  the  means  of  express- 
ing ideas  in  actions  are  so  limited  that  the  same  kind  of 
activity,  or  the  making  use  of  similar  objects,  may  frequently 
have  a  different  meaniflg  in  different  cases.  To  take  an 
instance  from  ntes  practised  at  weddings :  the  eggs  so 
commonly  used  on  these  occasions  are  sometimes  said  to 
promote  fecundity  (on  account  of  physiological  connections}, 
sometimes  to  give  good  luck  or  make  the  weather  fine 
(on  account  of  their  white  colour],  sometimes  to  secure  the 

»  In  my  '  Prefatory  N*otc  *  to  Tlu  Tribe,  and  titler-lribat  RtUliMu 
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consummation  of  the  marriage  (on  account  of  the  fragility 
of  their  shells),  somtitimes  to  facilitate  delivery ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  all  these  various  interpretations  represent 
original  motives  or  parts  of  a  mixed  motive.  Instances  of 
mistaken  classification  might  no  doubt  be  quoted  from  my 
own  writings  (and  will  probably  be  found  in  the  present 
work  also) ;  but  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  find  fault  with 
others  than  with  one's  self,  I  shall  choose  an  example  from 
the  investigations  of  an  esteemed  colleague. 

In  his  book '  Primitive  Paternity,'  Dr.  Hartland  shows  that 
in  various  countries  bathing  is  practised  as  a  method  of 
obtaining  children,  and  he  traces  this  practice  to  an  ancient 
behef  "  that  pregnancy  was  caused  otherwise  than  by  sexual 
intercourse."    In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes,  besides 
many  other  facts,  a  statement  of  mine  referring  to  a  tribe 
in  Southern  Morocco.'     It  is  there  the  custom  for  a  married 
woman  who  is  anxious  to  know  if  she  will  be  blessed  with  a 
child  or  not  to  go  to  the  sea-shore  on  Midsummer  Day,  and 
on  the  two  following  days  as  well,  and  let  seven  waves  go 
over  her  body ;  then  she  knows  that  if  she  does  not  get  a  child 
coon  she  wUl  liavc  none  at  all.      In  this  case  magic  has 
dwindled  into  divination,  as  is  obvious  from  a  similar 
custom  practised  in  another  tribe  in  Morocco,  where  the 
young  wife  goes  to  the  sea  on  the  fortieth  day  after  her  arrival 
at  her  new  home,  and,  while  the  seven  waves  are  going  over 
her  body,  says  to  the  sea,    "  O  my  uncle  the  Sea,  I  am 
troubled  with  spirits,  give  me  children  and  health."    Now 
these  facts  can  by  no  means  serve  as  evidence  for  a  theory 
of  primitive  paternity.     In  Morocco,  at  least,  the  effect 
which  water  is  held  to  have  upon  fecundity  is  only  indirect, 
that  is,  it  is  supposed  to  remove  the  e^il  influences  which 
cause  sterility,  as  appears  from  the  idea  that  an  infertile 
woman  or  animal  is  troubled  with  evil  spirits  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  very  same  procedure  as  is  adopted  as  a  cure 
for  barrenness  is  also  supposed  to  remove  or  prevent  ^ckness 
or  misfortune  in  general..    But  in  extenuation  of  Dr.  Hart- 
land's  guilt  it  should  be  added  that,  in  the  article  of  mine 
from  which  he  made  his  quotation,  I  had  not  expressly 
»  Hartland.  /ViihUiw  PaUmily.  i.  80. 
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mentioned  the  Moorish  view  of  sterility.  This  case  may  be 
considered  t>'pical.  The  mistakes  made  by  sociologists  of 
the  school  following  the  comparative  metliod,  wh«n  they 
detach  facts  from  their  environment  and  interpret  them  in 
their  own  wa>-s,  arc  largely  due  to  the  incompleteness  of 
their  sources.  Hence  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  their  method 
may  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
field-workers  to  collect  not  only  external  facts  but  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  they  inv'esti- 
gate,  as  also  by  monographs  of  the  kind  already 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  real  opposition  between  the  study  of  a  cultural 
phenomenon  as  it  is  distributed  among  different  races  and 
the  study  of  it  which  is  restricted  to  a  particular  ethnic 
group.  Here  again  the  methods  differ  simply  because  the 
subjects  differ.  But  the  two  kinds  of  investigation  com- 
plement each  other.  Whilst  the  student  of  a  custom  or 
institution  in  its  generality  must  be  grateful  to  the  special- 
ist who  provides  him  with  the  results  of  his  detailed  research. 
the  comparative  treatment,  which  in  the  first  place  bears 
out  general  resemblances,  often  helps  the  specialist  to  explain 
facts  which  he  could  hardly  understand  in  full  if  his  know- 
ledge were  restricted  to  a  limited  area.  It  is  easy  to  criticise 
the  comparative  method  in  the  point  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, but  it  is  impossible  for  any  modem  student  of 
human  civilisation  to  ignore  its  results.  The  writings  of 
Professor  Durkheim  and  his  disciples  are  thoroughly  per^-aded 
by  the  teachings  of  the  very  school  whose  method  they 
have  so  severely  criticised.  Does  not  this  show  that  there 
must  be  exa^eration  in  their  criticism  ?  They  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  an  extremely  simple  but  extremely 
Important  fact,  namely,  that  all  the  different  ethnic  groups 
belong  to  the  same  animal  species  and  therefore  must 
present  resemblances  which  have  a  deeper  foundation  than 
all  differences  which  are  the  effects  of  the  social  environment. 
How  could  we  disclose  these  resemblances  in  any  other  way 
than  by  comparison  ?  How  could  we  otherwise  distinguish 
that  which  is  local  from  that  which  is  general  ?  Nay,  how 
could  we  fully  explain  the  social  environment  itself  without 
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taking  into  account  tli«  mental  characteristics  of  the  human 
species  ?  I  think  there  is  sufticient  evidence  to  show  that 
innumerable  customs  and  beliefs  arc  not  so  cl-^«cly  intcr- 
'  woven  with  the  social  tissue  that  they  canno'  with  due 
precaution,  be  abstracted  from  it  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. And  in  any  case  we  may  expect  to  lind  a 
specifically  human  element  mingled  with  local  pecuhari- 
tie&. 

But  if  the  French  sociologists — I  except  of  course  M. 
van  Genncp,  who  docs  not  belong  to  the  school  of  Durkheim 
— have  underrated  the  homogeneous  elements  of  the  human 
mind.  I  think  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
overrated  the  homogeneity  of  the  group-mind.  Tliat  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  live  and  act  together  is  a  trath  which  nobody 
doubts.  We  implicitly  recognise  this  when  we  speak  of  the 
customs,  beliefs,  or  religion  of  a  people — expressions  which 
are  much  older  than  Bastian's  Volkergedanke.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  homogeneity  of  thoughts  and 
actions  inside  a  society  is  not  absolute.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  ci%'iUsed  men  but,  in  some  degree,  also  of  sa%'ages. 
Dr.  K.  Donner  points  out  that  among  the  Samoyed  the 
religious  beliefs  and  the  ideas  relating  to  the  soul's  fate 
after  death  vary  considerably  in  different  indi%'idual8  ;* 
and,  with  special  reference  to  ideas  of  the  latter  kind,  he 
telb  me  that  this  is  the  case  even  in  a  small  tribe  consisting 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  individuals.  One  man  gave 
him  a  minute  description  of  the  other  world  which  was  based 
upon  his  own  experience  of  it  in  a  dream.  Dr.  Landtman, 
again,  informs  me  that  the  Kiwai-speaking  Papuans  often 
drew  his  attention  to  the  differences  of  habits,  not  only 
within  different  groups  of  the  same  tribe  or  \Tllage,  but 
even  in  the  case  of  different  individuals.  A  native  said  to 
him,  for  instance,  "  One  man  has  one  method  of  catching 
the  dugong,  another  man  has  another  method."  Among 
their  ceremonies  there  are  such  as  arc  common  to  the  whole 
tribe,  but  there  are  many  others,  referring  to  agriculture, 
hunting,  or  other  occupations,  that  are  practised  only  by 
*  Donoer,  Blamd  Samigtdfr  i  Stbirun,  p.  1 19  sf . 
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members  of  the  same  family  or  by  single  irwlividuals  who  have 
directly  or  indirectly  leamt  them  from  some  spirit  or  ghost 
appearing  in  a  dream.  Dr.  Landtman  maintains  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  in  every  case  between 
practices  and  beliefs  which  are  general  and  such  as  are  indi- 
vidual, Considering  that  distinctions  of  this  sort  arc  not 
gentrrally  found  in  anthropological  books,  the  ethnologist 
of  the  study  must  be  warned  against  making  too  liberal  a 
iisc  of  the  term  "  collective  ideas,"  or  that  favourite  expres- 
sion of  tbc  French  sociologists,  "  representations  collec- 
tives." 

An  error  of  method  which  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
evolutionary  school  in  those  days  when  the  tirst  edition  of 
this  work  was  written,  and  which  is  still  committed  by 
certain  writers,  is  the  practice  of  inferring,  without  sufficient 
reason,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  custom  or  institution 
among  some  savage  peoples,  or  from  facts  interpreted  as 
survi\'als  of  it,  that  tMs  custom  or  institution  is  a  retic  from 
a  stage  of  development  which  the  whole  human  race  once 
went  through.  Thus  the  assumption  that  primitive  men 
lived  in  tribes  or  hordes  all  the  men  of  which  had  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  tbc  women,  where  no  individual 
marriage  existed,  and  the  children  were  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe,  is  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
statements  of  some  travellers  and  ancient  writers  as  to 
peoples  among  whom  this  custom  is  said  actually  to  prevail, 
or  to  have  prevailed,  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  certain 
supposed  smrvivals  of  that  custom.  Dr.  Host  went  still 
further  in  his  book  '  Die  Geschiechtsgcnossenschaft  der 
Urzeit  und  die  Entstebung  der  £be.'  Without  adducing 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  his  opinion,  he  considered  it 
probable  that  "  monogamous  marriage  originally  emerged 
everywhere  from  pure  communism  in  women,  through  the 
intermediate  stages  of  limited  communism  in  women, 
polyandry,  and  polygyny  "  ;  '  but  he  subsequently  revised 
his  views.*    Lewis  H.  Morgan,  in  his  '  Systems  of  Con- 
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sanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,"  suggested 
no  fewer  Uian  fifteen  normal  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
marriai^  and  the  family,  assuming  the  existence  and 
general  prevalence  of  a  series  of  customs  and  institutions 
"  which  must  of  necessity  have  preceded  a  knowledge  of 
marriage  between  single  pairs,  and  of  the  family  itself,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term."  '  Marriage  by  capture  has 
been  regarded  as  the  phmiti\-e  and  once  universal  method 
of  acquiring  a  wife ;  and  to  this  day  we  hear  of  an  early 
stage  of  group-marriage  and  of  a  stage  of  mother-right 
preceding  father-right. 

Now,  it  seems  obvious  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
1  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  past 
'  unless  we  may  assume  that  the  cause  or  causes  to  whi<A  it 
JU  due  have  been  universally  operating.  If  S[>eculating  on 
[such  problems,  wc  have  therefore  first  to  find  out  the  causes 
of  the  social  phenomena  ;  then,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
causes,  we  may  infer  the  pre\'alence  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  if  the  former  may  be  asstmicd  to  have  operated 
without  being  checked  by  other  causes.  In  this  way  we 
may  coochide  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  were  always 
intimate  relations  between  a  mother  and  her  young  child, 
since  the  causes  of  these  relations  must  always  have  operated 
in  a  mammalian  species,  like  man.  A  similar  way  of  reason- 
ing has  also  led  me  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  family, 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  children,  existed  already 
in  primeval  times  and  probably  among  our  pre-human 
ancestors,  owing  to  the  offspring's  need  of  care  and  protec- 
tion and  to  the  economic  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
living  in  hordes ;  but  this  conclusion  has  a  less  solid  founda- 
tion than  the  former  one,  because  the  necessity  of  paternal 
care  is  not  so  certain  as  that  of  maternal  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  causes,  or  hj-pothetical  causes,  to  which  marriage 
by  capture,  group-marriage,  and  mother-right  may  be 
traced  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the  behef  in  the  universal 
prevalence  of  any  of  these  customs  at  any  stage  of  human 
civilisation — to  say  nothing  of  promiscuity,  the  existence 
of  which  as  the  exclusive  form  of  the  relations  between 
*  Morgan.  Systems  of  CotifanguinUy  and  Affinity,  p.  479. 
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the  sex«  even  among  a  single  people  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

The  comparative  method  and  the  mamier  in  which  it  has 
been  applied  are  thus  by  no  means  above  criticism.  But 
the  defects  from  which  it  suffers,  and  the  errors  to  which  it 
has  led,  hardly  justify  the  air  of  superiority  with  which  it 
has  not  infrequently  been  treated  by  the  advocates  of  other 
methods.  Its  weaknesses  and  pitfalls  are  easy  to  detect, 
because  it  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale  in  the  course  of 
half  a  centur>' ;  but  I  also  think  that  the  many  important 
results  achieved  through  it  bear  ample  testimony  to  its 
merits.  In  order  to  form  a  just  appiedation  of  a  method 
it  must  be  sufficiently  put  to  the  test,  and  this  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  the  case  either  with  the  sociological  method 
of  the  French  school  or  the  ethnological  method,  which  as 
yet  have  been  in  a  greater  degree  subjects  of  theoretical 
discussion  than  of  practical  application.  As  for  the  French 
method,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  there  are  disquieting 
signs  of  a  tendency  to  expansion  beyond  its  legitimate 
limits.  Its  foUowers  have  not  always  been  satisfied  with 
restricting  their  conclusions  to  social  phenomena  belonging 
to  the  same  area,  but  ha\'c  regarded  their  method  as  a 
direct  means  of  arriving  at  results  of  a  much  wider  scope. 
Thus  Professor  Durkheim,  in  his  book  on  the  totemic  system 
in  Australia  with  the  significant  title  '  Les  formes  flfaien- 
taires  de  la  vie  religicuse,'  confidently  asserts  that  this 
system  contains  "  all  the  great  ideas  and  all  the  principal 
ritual  attitudes  which  are  at  the  bottom  e\'en  of  the  most 
advanced  religions  "  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  a  discussion 
of  religion  in  general,  in  the  behef  that  jf  you  have  carefully 
studied  the  religion  of  one  people  only,  j-ou  arc  better  able 
to  lay  down  the  main  principle  of  tbe  religious  life  than  if 
you  ifoUow  the  comparative  method  of  a  Tytor  or  Frazer.* 
It  almost  seems  as  though  some  kind  of  sociologi<:al  intuition 
were  to  take  the  place  of  comparative  induction.  When 
properiy  applied,  however,  the  di^crcnt  methods  have  their 
special  profalems  to  solve :  and  ttiis  should  exclude  every 
rivalry  between  them.    All  of  them  are  beset  with  difficulties. 

'  Durkheun.  Lm  formtt  dUmenlairtt  dt  tatii*  religi*tut,  p.  593  iff- 
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For  the  problems  are  often  complicated,  and  the  material  i 
at  our  disposal  is  defective. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  subject-matter  of  th 
present  work,  it  should  be  added  that  the  investigator  often , 
must  go  beyond  the  psychological  causes  ol  the  phenomena ' 
with  which  he  deals  and  try  to  find  their  biological  founda- 
tion. Marriage,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  rooted  in  instincts 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  biological  facts— either 
peculiar  to  mankind  and  its  nearest  relatives,  or  of  a  more 
general  character— and  so  are  many  particular  cmtoms  and 
rules  relating  to  marriage.  Such  instincts  have  been  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  need  of  the  species,  which  again 
depends  upon  anatomical  and  physiological  factors  of  various 
kinds.  This  is  true  both  of  the  sexual  instinct  with  its 
peculiarities  and  of  other  instincts  by  which  marriage  is 
determined.  It  was  a  great  defect  of  the  earlier  treatises 
on  marriage  that  the  biological  aspect  of  the  problem  was 
entirely  ignored,  and  even  now  it  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. In  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Tylor 
pointed  out  that  its  distinguishing  character  was  its  "  e^ort 
to  work  the  biolog>'-side  and  the  culture-side  of  anthropology 
into  one  connecteid  system  "  ;  and  he  added  that  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  resulting  discussions, 
which  will  develop  further  as  tlie  inquiry  goes  on  in  this 
direction."^  In  the  present  edition  discussaons  of  this  kind 
occupy  an  even  more  prominent  place  than  before.  There 
is  no  question  here  of  biological  analogies  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  social  evolution— as  has  been  mistakenly 
said — but  we  are  concerned  with  biological  fach  underlying 
psychical  and  social  plienomcna.  At  the  same  time  careful 
attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  influence  which  people's 
ideas  and  Beliefs  have  exercised  upon  their  marriage  customs, 
a  subject  on  which  much  light  has  been  thrown  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,*    And  another  factor  of  importance 


*  lyior.  in  Academy.  October  3,  1891.  Cf.  Steinmcti.  '  Di» 
ncueren  Forschungen  lur  G«$chtchtc<  der  raerwcblicben  FamlUe,' 
in  ZtUscttrifl  far  Socialmsitnsekafi.  a.  811. 

'  See.  especially,  the  works  o(  Frster  and  The  Mytlit  Rose  by 
Crawly. 
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is  the  influence  of  industrial  culture.'  Marriage  is  not  a 
mere  sex-relalion,  but  an  economic  institution  as  well, 
and  is  consequently  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  sources 
of  subsistence. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  marriago  in  all  its  aspects,  but 
shall,  in  the  main,  restrict  myself  to  the  following  subjects  :— 
the  origin  of  marri.igc  and  questions  connected  mth  it,  such 
as  sexual  periodicity,  the  various  groups  of  facts  which  have 
been  r^arded  as  evidence  of  primitive  promiscuity  (alleged 
instances  of  peoples  living  in  promiscuity,  pre-nuptial 
unchastity,  the  jus  primae  tiociis.  religious  prostitution, 
the  lendUig  and  exchange  of  wives,  feasts  at  which  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  is  indulged  in,  the  classificatory  system 
of  Fclationsliip,  tnothcr-right),  and  masculine  jealousy ; 
the  frequency  of  marriage  and  the  marriage  age  ;  celibacy ; 
sexual  modesty,  which  has  a  bearing  both  on  celibacy  and 
on  some  marriage  customs ;  courtship  and  its  various 
features ;  primitive  means  of  attraction ;  sexual  selection 
as  infhienced  both  by  preferences  and  aversions,  and 
the  endogamous  and  exc^mous  rules  which  are  rooted  in 
the  latter;  the  methods  of  contracting  a  marriage,  such 
as  capture,  consent,  and  the  giving  of  a  con-udtrration 
for  the  wife  either  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of  bride  (or 
bride,  or  of  service,  or  of  true  purchase,  or  of  gifts,  or  of 
the  exchange  of  presents  ;  the  marriage  portion  ;  marriage 
rites ;  monogamy,  polygj-ny,  polyandry,  and  group- 
marriage  and  other  group-relations ;  the  duration  of 
marriage  and  the  rules  relating  to  its  dissolution. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  questions  separately,  acKl 
in  doing  so  I  shall  consider  the  customs  or  laws  of  peoples 
at  all  stages  of  civilisation.  I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  the  marriage  laws  of  modern  civilised  peoples, 
which  are  of  comparatively  httle  theoretical  interest  and. 

'  The  im{)ortanoe  of  this  faclur  was  emphasised  by  Crosse,  in 
Die  Formtn  der  Familie  und  dte  Fortnett  der  Wirthschafi,  and  by 
Hildcbrand.  in  Rrcht  und  SitU  auf  den  vn-nekUdetien  wirlkschajUichen 
Kullurstujen.  But  the  most  vslusblo  contribution  to  the  subject  is, 
on  accoant  of  the  wealth  of  its  matcrud  and  ils  statistical  method. 
The  MiUerial  Cvllvrf  and  Social  InstiMiont  0/  iht  Simpler  Peoples, 
by  Hobhouse,  Wfae«ler,  and  GiiutTcrg. 
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huUm,  can  eaiily  be  found  in  legal  treatises.  Whenever  ft 
b  pOBitbk.  I  iball  group  together  peopks  of  the  sartM  stock 
or  IMiig  is  the  mne  area,  but  in  other  cases  I  fjh.ill  not 
betftatfl  to  mention  even  tn  the  same  paragraph  peoples 
belonging  to  difTcrent  racen,  living  far  away  from  each  other, 
ant)  standing  on  dincrent  hvch  of  culture,  but  whose  cua- 
tORia  or  beliefs  invite  comparison.  This  will  in  certain 
quarter»  be  caUcd  bad  method  ;  but  I  teg  to  refer  to  Darwin 
and  others  who,  in  dr^aling  with  wme  particular  biological 
phenommon,  speak  in  the  same  breath  even  of  different 
ftpcciet  of  animals,  and  nevertheless  have  succeeded  in  reach* 
Ing  OODChuioM  of  Homr  importance. 

When  the  enbjcct  allows  it,  I  shall  make  it  a  rule  first  to 
give  a  descdptive  account  of  the  phenomenon  I  am  dis- 
Ctwlng,  aa  it  occurs  among  different  peoples,  and  afterwards 
try  to  find  its  caiiHe  or  caoses— whether  biological,  psycho- 
logical, or  Bocioto^al.  I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  that 
the  cxpUnatton  may  be  incomplete,  that  it  may  refer  to 
soiiw*  ca»e«  but  not  to  all,  and  that  it  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  conjectural.  If  I  do  not  discuss  the  question  of  a 
Opnunon  origin,  either  through  the  peoples'  desrcnt  from  the 
■ama  ancestors  or  through  culture-contact,  ttiat  must  by 
no  mean*  be  interpreted  as  an  assumption  on  my  part  that 
there  is  no  common  origin.  W'hen  I  speak  of  pheomnena 
wMch  I  regard  as  spctilic  characters— such  as  the  sexual 
instinct,  masculine  jealousy,  female  coyness,  or  the  family — 
I  nssume,  on  the  contrary,  eo  ipso  that  they  have  a  common 
source  ;  and  when  I  speak,  for  example,  of  identical  marriage 
rites  among  the  peoples  of  the  Indo-Europ»ean  group,  I  never 
think  of  indr|>cn(lent  origins  in  each  case.  But  to  seek  for 
the  bomostod  of  the  various  marriage  customs  would  in 
moat  cases  be  a  most  unprofitable  task. 

Tha  method  I  am  following  often  necessitates  king 
enumerations  of  facts.  These  are  not  meant  merely  to 
illustrate  some  particular  theory  of  the  author— as  has  been 
allrRed  by  certain  critics— but  they  form  the  ba.sis  on  which 
the  theory  is  built,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  avoided, 
however  much  they  may  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
The  general  pubHc  will  also,  perhaps,  object  to  being  told 
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certain  facts  which  hurt  its  sense  of  modesty.  Bat  the 
concealment  of  truth  is  the  only  indecorum  known  to 
science ;  and  to  keep  anything  secret  within  its  cold  and 
passionless  expanses  would  be  as  prudish  as  to  throw  a  cloth 
Toond  a  naked  statue. 


CHAPTER  I 


TTtE  ORIGIN  OF  MARRIAGE 


Marriage  is  generally  used  as  a  term  for  a  social  institu- 
tion. As  such  it  may  be  defined  as  a  relation  of  one  or  more 
men  to  one  or  more  women  which  is  recognised  by  custom 
or  law  and  involves  certain  rights  and  duties  both  in  the 
case  ot  the  parties  entering  the  union  and  in  the  case  of  the 
children  bom  of  it.  These  rights  and  duties  vary  among 
difierent  peoples,  and  cannot  therefore  all  be  included 
in  a  general  definition  ;  but  there  must,  of  course,  be  some- 
thing which  they  have  in  common.  Marriage  always  implies 
the  right  of  sexual  intercourse  :  society  hold.'*  such  inter- 
course allowable  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  and, 
generally  speaking,  even  regards  it  as  their  duty  to  gratify 
in  some  measure  the  other  partner's  desire.*  But  the 
right  to  sexual  intercourse  is  not"  necessarily  exclusive. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so,  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
unless  adultery  is  regarded  as  an  offence  which  entitles  the 
other  partner  to  dissolve  the  marriage  union,  and  this,  as 
wc  know,  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  marriage  is  something  more  than  a 

regulated  sexual  relation.     It  is  an  economic  institution, 

which  may  in  various  waj-s  affect  the  proprietary  rights  of 

the  parties.     It  is  the  husband's  duty,  so   far   as  it  is 

possible  and  necessary,  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  but 

it  may  also  be  thv'u  duty  to  work  for  him.     As  a  general 

'  For  the  conception  of  a  "  right,"  hm  my  OngxH  and  D*Mhpm«nt 
cf  tht  Mont  Ideat,  i.  139  iqq. 
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rule  hr  ha?  some  power  over  them,  although  hvs  power  over 
the  children  is  generally  o(  limited  duration.  Very  often 
marriage  determines  the  place  which  a  newly-bont  indi- 
vidual is  to  take  in  the  social  stnicture  of  the  commonity 
to  which  he  or  she  bf longs  :  but  this  cannot,  as  has  been 
maintained,*  be  regarded  as  the  chief  and  primary  function 
of  marriage,  considering  how  frequently  illegitimate  chil- 
dren are  treated  exactly  like  legitimate  ones  with  regard 
to  descent,  inheritance,  and  sticcession.*  It  is.  finally, 
necessary  tliat  the  union,  to  be  recognised  as  a  marriage, 
should  be  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  custom  or  law,  whatever  these  rules  may  be. 
They  may  require  the  consent  of  the  parties  themselves 
or  of  their  parents,  or  of  the  parties  as  well  as  of  their 
parents.  They  may  compel  the  man  to  pay  a  price  for 
his  bride,  or  the  parents  of  the  latter  to  provide  her  with 
a  dowry.  They  may  prescribe  the  performance  of  a  parti- 
cular marriage  ceremony  of  one  kind  or  other,  And  no 
man  and  woman  are  regarded  as  husband  and  wife  unlets 
the  conditions  stipulated  by  custom  or  law  are  complied 
with. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  I  con- 
sider it  probable  that  it  has  developed  out  of  a  prime\'al 
babit.  It  was,  I  believe,  even  in  primitive  times,  the  habit 
for  a  man  and  a  woman  (or  several  women)  to  live  together, 


I' 
'  Kivcn,  Hiitory  of  Melamfsian  Society.  It.  145. 
*  S«e.  *.g..  SolbcfK,  '  CebfKuchc  dcr  Mtttdmesa-Hopl  (Hoqni) 
bci  Namengebung.  Heirat  und  Tod.'  in  Zeitschr.  f.  EiMnol.  xxxvil. 
629;  Bogora*.  ChuhckM.  p.  571;  Gurdon,  Kkaiii.  p.  7>  (War 
country)  ;  Kohler.  '  Du  Kecht  der  ManchAllinsuItuier.'  in  ZttUckr. 
oergl.  RtcUfwiis.  xiv,  413 ;  Torday  and  Joyce.  '  Nol«  on  the 
Ethnogmpliy  ol  tli«  8a-Hu«iu.'  in  Joitr.  Antkr.  Inti.  xxxvt.  285; 
_^  Ploss-Kcni,  Dot  Kind.  ii.  6Sq ;  Hartland.  Primitive  PaUrnity, 
Hi.  277,  319.  310,  uid  ii.  105.  178,  3i6.  In  China  all  sons  iMm  in 
the  boosdwld  have  an  equal  share  in  the  inhentance.  whether 
the  mother  be  the  principal  wife  or  &  oonaibine  or  a  domestic  stave  : 
and  according  to  Muhamm.idan  Uw  no  distinction  in  point  of 
inheritance  is  made  between  the  clilld  of  a  wife  and  that  tmme 
by  a  slave  to  her  master,  if  the  maitter  acknowledge  the  child  to 
be  his  own  (Westennarck,  Origin  ani  Dtvthpmtni  of  Ik*  Moral 
UdM,  U.  48).     Soe  aUo  Bcnnnger,  Uebrdisth*  Arehdc/<>gi*.  p.  114. 
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to  have  sexual  relations  with  one  another,  and  to  rear  their 
offspring  in  common,  the  man  being  the  protector  and 
supporter  of  his  family  and  the  woman  being  his  helpmate 
and  the  nurse  of  their  children.  This  habit  was  sanctioned 
by  custom,  and  aiterwards  by  law,  and  was  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  social  institution.  In  order  to  trace  miarriage 
in  its  l^al  sense  to  its  ultimate  source,  we  must  therefore 
try  to*  find  out  the  origin  of  the  habit  from  which  it 
sprang. 

Our  task  is  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  similar 
habits  are  found  among  many  other  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Not,  however,  among  the  very  lowest.  In 
the  great  sub^kingdom  of  the  Invertebrata  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  arc  generally  of  the  most  fugitive  nature, 
and  even  the  mothers  are  exempted  from  nearly  all  ajutiety 
as  regards  their  offspring.  In  the  highest  order,  the  Insects, 
the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  mother, 
in  most  cases,  does  not  even  see  her  young,  her  care  being 
generally  limited  to  seeking  out  an  appropriate  place  for 
laying  the  eggs,  and  to  fastening  them  to  some  proper 
object  and  covering  them,  if  this  be  necessary  for  their 
pwsftrvatioD.'  Yet  there  are  several  species  in  which 
the  mother  prepares  board  and  lodging  for  her  offspring,* 
and  among  some  beetles  the  male  also  takes  part  in  the  work, 
and,  together  with  the  female,  even  guards  the  eggs.* 
The  Spanish  Copris,  for  instance,  digs  a  burrow  under  a  heap 
of  sheep's  dung  and  gathers  there  victuals  from  the  heap ; 
and  Fabre  also  suspects  "  the  husband  of  lending  a  hand 
to  his  partner  with  the  harvesting  and  the  storing.  .  .  . 
But.  once  the  house  is  well  supplied,  he  retires  discreetly, 
returns  to  the  surface  and  goes  and  settles  dowTi  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  mother  to  her  delicate  functions.  His  part  in 
the  family-mansioa  is  ended."* 

*  Brehm.  Tkurltbsn,  ix.  t6.     Fabre,  Liff  and  Levt  of  tht  Imtet. 
p.  a. 

*  Reuter,  Ltbentfewohtihtilen  UHd  IntlinMU  dtr  Jnuiihn,  pp.  304, 
303,  308  iqq.     Fabre,  op.  ctt.  p.  I  si/. 

>  RetttCT,  op.  cif.  p.  327  sqtj. 

*  Fabrc,  of.  eil.  p.  67  ij. 
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In  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Vertebrata  parental  care  is 
likewise  almost  unheard  of.  In  the  inunense  majority  of 
species,  young  fishes  are  hatched  without  the  assistance  of 
their  parents,  and  have,  from  the  outset,  to  help  thcnjselves. 
Many  Teleostei,  however,  form  an  exception  ;  and  in  these 
cases  it  Ls  the  male  on  which  the  parental  duty  generally 
devolves.  In  some  instances  he  constructs  a  nest,  and 
jealously  guards  the  ova  deposited  in  it  by  the  female ; 
while  the  male  of  certain  species  of  Anus  carries  the  ova 
about  with  him  in  his  capacious  pharynx.^  Most  of  the 
Reptilirs  place  their  eggs  in  a  convenient  and  sunny  spot 
between  moss  and  leaves,  and  take  no  further  trouble  about 
them.  But  several  of  the  larger  serpents  have  a  curious 
fashion  of  lajing  them  in  a  heap,  and  then  coiling  themselves 
aroimd  them  in  a  great  hollow  cone.*  And  female  crocodiles, 
as  also  certain  aquatic  snakes  of  Cocliin  China,  observed  by 
Dr.  Morice,  carry  with  them  even  their  young.' 

Among  the  lower  Vcrtebrata,  it  rarely  happens  that  both 
parents  jointly  take  care  of  their  progeny.  Milne  Edwards 
states  that  in  the  Pipa,  or  Toad  of  Surinam,  the  male  helps 
the  female  to  disburthen  herself  of  her  eggs  ;  *  and  concerning 
some  Chelonia  M.  Espinas  observes,  "  La  fcmtUe  vient  sur 
les  plages  sablonneuses  au  moment  de  la  ponte,  accom- 
pagnfe  du  m&Ie,  et  construit  un  nid  en  forme  de  four  oil 
la  chaleur  du  soleil  fait  &:lore  les  oeufs,"'  But  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  utterly  fickle.  The  male  and  female  come 
together  in  the  pairing  time  ;  but  having  satisfied  their  sexual 
instincts  they  part  again,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
one  another. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  large  majority  of 
Birds.  Among  them  male  and  female  keep  together  not 
ooly  during  the  breeding  season,  but  also  after  it,  and  the 

'  Cu«nthcr,  lrilrodu£lit>H  to  the  Study  of  FuMes,  p.  163. 
'  Wood,  Iliuttrated  Nalumi  Hittory,  iit.  3, 
'  Es[>iiU9,  D§s  soci4Ui  aninutti,  p.  416. 

*  Miloo  Edwards.  LtfOHS  swr  h  phyiiologis  tt  Vanatomit  comparSt, 
vlii.  496. 

*  Espliuu.  op.  eit.  p.  417. 
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parental  instinct  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity 
on  the  father's  side  as  well  as  on  the  mother's.  The  twgJ 
birds  help  each  other  to  build  the  nest,  the  male  generally 
bringing  the  materials  and  the  female  doing  the  work. 
In  futftUtng  the  numberless  duties  of  the  breeding  season 
both  birds  take  a  share.  Incubation  rests  principally  with 
the  mother,'  but  the  father,  &<•  a  rule,  helps  liis  companion, 
taking  her  place  when  she  wants  to  leave  the  nest  for 
a  moment,  or  providing  her  with  food  and  protecting  her 
from  every  danger.  During  the  fir^t  few  days  after  hatching 
most  birds  rarely  leave  their  young  for  long,  and  then  only 
to  procure  food  for  themselves  and  their  family :  and  in 
cases  of  danger  both  parents  bravely  defend  their  offspring. 
As  socm  as  the  first  period  of  helplessness  is  over  and  the 
young  have  grown  somewhat,  they  are  carefully  taught 
to  shift  for  themselves  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  so  doing  that  they  leave  the  ne5t  and  the 
parents. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  birds  that  from  the  first  day 
of  their  ultra-oval  existence  lack  all  parental  care ;  and 
in  some  species,  as  tlie  ducks,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  male  leaves  family  duties  wholly  to  the  female.  But 
as  a  general  rule  both  share  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Brehm  believes  that  most  birds,  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Gallinaceous  family  and  sontc  other  species, 
when  pairing,  do  so  once  for  alt  till  cither  one  or  the  other 
dies.  He  is  so  tilled  with  admiration  for  their  exemplary 
family  life,  that  he  enthusiastically  declares  that  "  real 
genuine  marriage  can  only  be  found  among  birds."' 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  most  of  the  Mammals.  The 
mother  is,  no  doubt,  very  ardently  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  her  young,  generally  nursing  them  with  the  utmost 
affection,  but  in  the  majority  of  species  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  are  restricted  to  the  pairing  season, 

*  Tbe  ostrich,  however,  forms  s  curious  exception,  the  male — 
not  the  lemate — ^tting  on  the  eggs  and  bringing  up  tbe  young 
birds  tBrehm,  Bini-Li/t.  p.  314). 

•  Ibid.  p.  385,  The  statements  concerning  birds  are  taken  from 
Brehm's  ThierUben,  vol.  Iv.,  the  same  author's  Bird-Ltjt,  and  Her* 
maun  Muller's  Am  Neiit. 
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and  sometimes  the  male  even  acts  as  an  enemy  to  his  own 
progeny.  Yet  there  are  various  species  in  which  the  union 
between  male  and  female  is  of  a  more  durable  character. 
This  is  the  case  with  whales,^  seals,*  the  hippopotamus,' 
the  Cervus  campestris,*  gazelles,'  the  Neoiragus  Hemprichii 
and  other  small  antelopes,*  rein-deer,'  the  Myopotamus 
bonariensis  (a  South  American  aquatic  rodent),"  squirrels,* 
moles,  ^o  the  ichneumon,**  and  some  carnivorous  animals, 
as  a  few  cats  and  martens,**  the  yaguarundi  in  South 
America,**  the  Cants  Azara,^*  and  possibly  also  the  wolf.*' 
Among  all  these  animals  the  sexes  are  said  to  remain  together 
even  after  the  birth  of  the  young,  the  male  being  the 
protector  of  the  family. 

Tins  is  frequently  the  case  among  the  Quadrumana.  The 
natives  of  Madagascar  assert  that  in  some  species  of  the 
Prosimii  male  and  female  nurse  their  young  in  common** — 
a  statement,  however,  the  accuracy  of  which  remains  to  be 
proved.  The  mirilcina  {Nyctipithecus  trivirgatus)  seems, 
according  to  Rengger,  to  live  in  pairs  throughout  the  whole 
year,  for,  whatever  the  season,  a  male  and  a  female  have 
always  been  found  together.*'  Of  the  Mycetes  Caraya, 
Cebus  Azartx^*  and  Ateles  paniscus,^'  single  individuals 
are  very  seldom  or  never  seen,  whole  families  being  generally 
met  with.  Among  the  Arctopitheci,  the  male  parent  is 
expressly  said  to  assist  the  female  in  taking  care  of  the 
young  ones.** 

•  Brehm,  ThierUben,  iii.  679.  *  Ibid.  iii.  393.  594,  599- 

•  Ibid.  iii.  578. 

'  Rengger,  Nalurgesckichle  der  Sdugeikiere  von  Paraguay,  p.  354. 
'  Brehm,  ThierUben,  iii.  206. 

•  Ibid.  tii.  ag6.     Espinas,  op.  cit.  p.  447. 
'  Brehm,  ThierUben,  iii.  124. 

•  Rengger,  op.  cit.  p.  240.  »  Brehm,  Thierleben,  ii.  270. 
"  Ibid.  ii.  263.                                  ■'  Ibid.  ii.  39. 

"  Ibid.  i.  347.  "  Ibid.  i.  387. 

»  Reagger,  op.  cit.  p.  147  sq.  "  Brehm.  Thierleben,  i.  535. 

"  Ibid.  t.  244.  "  Rengger,  op.  dl.  p.  62, 

"  Ibid.  pp.  20,  38, 

"  Schomburgk,  Reisen  in  Brilisch-Gitiana,  iii.  767. 

"  Brehm,  Thierleben,  i.  228. 
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In  a  recent  work  on  his  travels  in  Sumatra,  Moszkowski 
states  that  the  higher  monkeys  or  apes  usually  live  in 
families  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  one  or  two  >'oung  ; 
he  says  that  be  has  often  witnessed  this  himself,  but.  unfor- 
tunatcly.  does  not  mention  the  name  of  any  particular 
species.*  Diard  was  told  by  the  Mala>-s,  and  found  it 
afterwards  to  be  true,  that  the  young  siamangs,  when  in 
their  helpless  state,  arc  carried  about  by  their  parents, 
the  males  by  the  father,  the  females  by  the  mother.'  C.  de 
Crcspigny,  who  was  wandering  in  the  northern  part  of 
Borneo  in  1870,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  orang- 
utan : — "  They  hve  in  families — the  male,  female,  and  a 
j'oung  one.  On  one  occasion  I  found  a  family  in  whicli 
were  two  j'oung  ones,  one  of  them  much  larger  tlian  tlie 
other,  and  I  took  tliis  as  a  proof  that  the  family  tie  had 
existed  for  at  least  two  seasons.  They  build  commodious 
nests  in  the  trees  which  form  their  fcoding-ground,  and.  so 
far  as  I  could  observe,  the  nests,  which  are  well  lined  with 
dry  leaves,  are  only  occupied  by  the  female  and  young, 
the  male  passing  the  night  in  the  fork  of  the  same  or  another 
tree  in  ihc  vicinity.  The  nests  are  very  numerous  all  over 
the  forest,  for  they  are  not  occupied  above  a  few  nights, 
the  mias  (or  orang-utan)  leading  a  roving  life."'  According 
to  Rajah  Brooke,  these  apes  "  are  never  found  in  numbers 
together,  in  general  only  single,  tliough  occasionally  the 
male  and  female  are  in  company."*  Mohnike  says  that 
the  old  mafes  generally  hve  with  the  females  during  the 
rutting  season  only.*  Homaday  writes :— "  The  orang  is 
quite  sohtary  in  his  habits,  the  old  mates  alwaj's  being  found 
alone ;  nor  arc  two  adult  females  ever  found  together. 
On  two  occasions  I  found  three  individuals  together,  but 

>  Moszkowski,  Auf  tuuen  Wtgen  durek  Sumatra,  p.  346. 

*  Brehra,  TkierUbtn,  i.  97. 

*  de  Crespigny, '  On  Northern  Borneo,'  in  Proutd.  Roy.  Cto.  Sec. 
xvi.  177. 

*  Brooke,   Sarrative  of  Events    tn  Borneo   and  Cttebet  from  the 
JowHots  0/  Janui  Brooke,  i.  217. 

*  Mohnike.  *  Die  Afifcn  .lul  den  indischeii  Inseln.'  in  Das  Aniiand. 
xlv.  850.     See  also  Hartituinn.  Uit  m4tisihenirhitlitlieii  Affen,  p.  ijo. 
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one  was  an  old  female  mth  a  nursing  infant,  and  the  third 
was  her  next  oldest  offspring,  apparently  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  who  had  not  yet  left  his  mother's  side  to  shift 
for  himself."  From  this  our  informant  draws  the  conclusion 
that  the  young  one  does  not  leave  its  mother  until  nearly 
two  years  of  age ' — an  assumption  which  well  agrees  with 
Rajah  Brooke's  statement  referring  to  an  adult  female  with 
a  young  one  at  her  breast  and  "  a  second  a  year  or  two 
old  (probably  her  former  offspring)  in  company."'  Nor 
did  Wallace  ever  see  two  fuU-grown  animals  together ; 
but  he  sometimes  found  females  and  at  other  times  males 
accompanied  by  half-grown  young  ones.*  It  thus  seems  that 
the  offspring  of  the  orang-utan  are  not  devoid  of  all  paternal 
care. 

More  unanimous  in  this  respect  are  the  statements  we 
have  regarding  the  gorilla.  According  to  Savage,  these 
apes  live  in  bands,  but  all  his  informants  agreed  in  the 
assertion  that  but  one  adult  male  is  found  in  every  band. 
"  It  is  said  that  when  the  male  is  first  seen  he  gives  a  terrific 
yell  that  resounds  far  and  wide  through  the  forest.  .  .  . 
The  females  and  young  at  the  first  cry  quickly  disappear ; 
he  then  approaches  the  enemy  in  great  fury,  pouring  out 
his  horrid  cries  in  quick  succession."*  Schweinfurth  says 
that  the  gorillas  are  not  found  in  herds,  but  either  in  pairs 
or  even  quite  alone,  and  that  it  is  only  the  young  that 
occasionally  may  be  seen  in  groups.'  Du  Chaillu  found 
"  almost  always  one  male  with  one  female,  though  sometimes 
'  the  old  male  wanders  companionless "  ;•  and  Winwood 
Reade  states  likewise  that  the  gorilla  goes  "  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  his  female  and  youi^  one."' 
The  same  traveller  was  told  that  when  a  family  of  these 
apes  ascend  a  tree  and  eat  a  certain  fruit,  the  old  father 

>  Homaday,  Two  Years  in  the  Junglf,  p.  401  sq. 

*  Brooke,  op.  oil.  i.  221. 

»  Wallace,  Malay  Archipelago,  i.  93. 

*  Savage,  Description  of  Troglodytes  Gorilla,  p.  q  sq. 
'"  Schweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa,  i.  522. 

«  Du  Chaillu,  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Eqttalorial  Africa, 

P-  349. 

'  Reade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  314- 
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remains  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  And  when  the] 
female  is  pregnant  he  builds  a  rude  nest,  usually  about! 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  Iktc  she  ia  dehvcredJ 
and  the  nest  is  then  abandoned.'  Accordinf;  to  vonj 
KoppcnfeU,  the  male  spends  the  night  crouching  at  the  (ootJ 
of  the  tree,  against  which  he  places  his  back,  and  thus 
protects  the  female  and  their  young,  which  are  in  the  nest  ■ 
above,  from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  leopards,  (^cc  he ' 
observed  a  male  and  a  (cmalewilh  two  yornigonesof  different 
ages,  the  cider  being  perfiaps  about  six  years  old,  the  younger 
about  one  year.* 

A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  habits  of  the  gorilla 
was  given  to  Mr.  Guthrie  in  Kamerun  by  natives  of  the 
Bulu  tribe.  According  to  this  account,  "  the  gorillas  of 
Kamerun  live  in  small  companies,  scarcely  to  be  called 
families,  except  in  the  younger  days  of  the  band,  when 
only  two,  three,  or  four  individuals  arc  foiuid  together.  A 
company  seldom  comprises  more  than  twelve  mcmlKTS, 
and  is  said  never  to  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  smaller 
companies  consist  of  one  male  \vith  his  one,  two,  or  three 
wives,  and  some  small  children.  A  company  of  si-X  or 
seven  members  would  probably  have  two  adult  males. 
As  the  younger  members  grow  up  they  take,  or  rather 
keep,  their  places  in  the  company.  When  the  old  male 
becomes  cross,  or  possibly,  it  may  be.  too  infirm  lo  travel 
with  the  company,  he  goes  oti  by  himself  and  sj^nds  the 
rest  of  his  life  witlioul  companionshiii."  When  a  gorilla's 
family  is  thaatencd  by  natives,  he  will  attack  them.  Mr. 
Guthrie  relate  :  — "  In  one  instance  a  band  nl  gofillas  was 
attacked  by  two  Biilu  men.  The  old  Kt>"Ua  of  ihe  band 
first  got  liis  family  out  of  danger,  and  then  returned  to 
the  encounter."' 

From  these  accowits  it  appears  ihul  the  (gorilla  lives  in 
family  groups,  consi:^ting  of  <Hie  adult  male  (according  to 

*  lliiil.  pp.  jl8,  ilj. 

'  V.  IwppL-iifcU,  '  Mdiic  J.iijditi  .ii((  li'inltos,'  in  OiV  (iiirteulaiihe, 

'^77'  I'-  4<^  19- 

*  jcnicc.    ■  liiilu    knowlcclgu   nf    IJii-   Uorillft    iinil    <'liiiiii.kiii);ce, 
III  Amentitti  AnlhropohgiU,  N.S.  xiit.  jb,  58. 
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one  account  sometimes  two),  one  or  more  females,  and  one 
or  more  young  ones  of  different  ages,  and  that  the  adult 
male,  or  father,  guards,  warns,  and  protects  his  family, 
and,  apparently,  builds  a  nest  for  them.  The  habits  of 
the  chimpanzee  are  said  to  be  very  similar.  Schweinfurth 
states  that  this  ape  also  is  found  either  in  pairs  or  even  quite 
alone,  only  the  young  occasionally  being  seen  in  groups.* 
According  to  Savage.  "  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  or 
two  nests  are  seen  upon  the  same  tree  or  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ;  five  have  been  found,  but  it  was  an  unusual 
circumstance.  They  do  not  live  in  '  villages.'  .  .  .  They 
are  more  often  seen  in  pairs  than  in  gangs."  He  also 
tells  us  that  "  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  '  the  old  folks  '  sitting 
under  a  tree  regaling  themselves  with  fruit  and  friendly 
chat,  while  '  their  children '  are  leaping  around  them  and 
swinging  from  branch  to  branch  in  boisterous  merriment."' 
Von  Koppenfels  says  that  the  chimpanzee,  hke  the  gorilla, 
builds  a  nest  for  the  young  and  female  on  a  forked  branch, 
and  that  the  male  himself  spends  the  night  lower  down  in 
the  tree.'  Mr.  Guthrie  was  told  by  his  native  mformants 
that  the  chimpanzee  in  Kamcrun  Uvcs  in  bands,  as  does 
the  gorilla  ;  but  "  the  old  mules  eventually  become  solitary, 
though  the  young  on  maturing  are  believed  to  remain  in 
the  kinship  group."* 

If  wo  ask  why  in  certain  animal  species  male  and  female 
remain  together  not  only  during  the  pairing  season  but 
till  after  the  birth  of  the  offspring,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  regards  the  true  answer.  They  are  induced 
to  do  so  by  an  instinct  which  has  been  acquired  through  the 
process  of  natural  selection  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
preserve  the  next  generation  and  thereby  the  species. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  such  cases  the  male  not 
only  stays  with  the  female  and  young  but  also  takes  care 
of   them.     Marital  and  paternal  instincts,   like  maternal 

'  Schweinfurth,  op.  cil.  i.  522. 

'  Savage,  '  On  Trigiodyles  nigcr,'  in  Boslen'  Jouinal  of  Natural 
flislory,  iv.  384  sq.  See  also  Du  riiailln,  op.  cil.  p.  358  ;  Hartmann, 
op.  cit.  p.  221. 

'  V.  Koppcniels,  loe.  cit.  p.  418.  *  Jenks,  loc.  cil.  p.  61. 
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affcctKHi,  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  certain  species, 
although  there  arc  many  other  means  by  which  a  species 
may  be  enabled  to  subsist.  Where  parental  care  Is  lacking, 
we  may  be  sure  to  find  compensation  for  it  in  some  other 
way.  Among  the  Invertcbrata,  Fishes,  and  Reptiles,  both 
parents  arc  generally  quite  indifferent  as  to  their  progeny. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  latter  therefore  succumb  before 
reaching  maturity  ;  but  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  those  lost,  and  the  species  h 
presen'cd  nevertheless.  If  every  grain  of  roc  spawned 
by  the  female  fishes  were  fccimdatcd  and  hatched,  the 
sea  would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  creatures 
resulting  from  them.  The  eggs  of  Reptiles  need  no  maternal 
care,  the  embryo  being  developed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and 
their  yoimg  are  from  the  outset  able  to  help  themselves, 
leading  the  same  life  as  the  adults.  Among  Birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  parental  care  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Equal 
and  continual  warmth  is  the  first  requirement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tJie  embryo  and  the  preservation  of  the  yoimg  ones. 
For  this  the  mother  almost  always  wants  the  assistance  of 
the  father,  who  provides  her  with  necessaries,  and  sometimes 
rcheves  her  of  the  brooding.  Among  Mammals,  the  young 
can  never  do  without  the  mother  at  the  tendcrest  age,  but  the 
father's  aid  is  generally  by  no  means  indispensable.  In 
some  species,  as  tljc  walrus,*  the  elephant,*  the  Bos  arneri- 
eanus*  and  the  bat,*  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  curious 
substitiite  for  paternal  protection,  the  females,  together 
with  their  young  ones,  collecting  in  large  herds  or  flocks 
Apui  from  the  males. 

In  the  case  of  the  man-like  apes  there  are  some  obvioiis 
facts  which  might  account  for  the  need  of  marital  and 
paternal  protection.  One  is  the  small  number  of  young ; 
the  female  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,"  Another  is 
the  long  period  of  iiifancy  ;  the  orang-utan  is  said  to  be  full- 
growTi  only  at  the  age  of  fifteen.*     If  the  family  life  of  this 

t  Bivliin,  Thierieben,  iii.  649.  *  Ibid.  iU.  479. 

■  Ibid,  til  400.  •  Ibid.  i.  299. 

*  Jeaks.  ioc.  cU.  pp.  57,  61  igotiUa,  diimpanzee).  Hornoday, 
op.  eit.  p.  403  (onuig-utan).  "  Moluiikc,  Ioc.  cit.  p,  650^ 
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ape,  nevertheless,  is  more  defective  than  that  of  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee,  the  reason  may  perhaps  be  that  it  is 
exposed  to  fewer  dangers.  "  Except  man,"  says  Mohnilte, 
"  the  orang-utan  in  Borneo  has  no  enemy  of  equal  strength" ;' 
and  on  account  of  hb  great  strength,  says  Rajah  Brooke, 
"  an  old  male  might  attack  a  single  man  if  provoked."* 
Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  these  apes  can  be  called 

.gregarious  animals.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
smaller  monke>-s ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  probably 
just  thtdr  larger  sire,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  the 
protection  afforded  by  gregariousness  less  necessary,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  more  difTicuIt  to  live  in  larger 
herds  owing  to  the  greater  quantities  of  food  required. 
It  is  said  that  the  gorilla  hardly  ever  spends  two  nights  in 
the  same  place,  each  family  roaming  about  in  the  bush  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  food.  *  Savage  tells  us  that  the 
chimpanzees  are  more  numerous  in  the  season  when  the 

rp^atest  number  of  fniits  come  to  maturity,*  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  solitary  life  in  separate  family  groups 
generally  led  by  this  ape  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  it 
experiences  in  getting  food  at  other  times  of  the  year.  And 
the  comparatively  greater  sociability  attributed  to  it  by 
the  natives  of  Kamcnm  may  perhaps  have  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  "  the  immense  forests  furnish 
an  abundance  of  varied  food,  so  the  chimpanzee  usually 
experiences  little  trouble  in  satisfying  its  hunger."' 

WTieii  we  from  the  highest  monkej-s  pass  to  man,  we  meet 
with  the  same  phenomenon.  Among  the  lowest  savages,  as 
well  as  the  most  civilised  races  of  men,  we  find  the  familv 
consisting  of  parents  and  children,  and  the  father  as  its 
protector  and  supporter.  There  are,  it  is  true,  statements 
according  to  which  certain  peoples  hvc  or  have  Uvcd  in  a 
state  of  promiscuity  without  any  familj'  ties ;  there  are 
various  customs  which  have  been  interpreted  as  survivals  of 

■  Ibid.  p.  894.  *  Brooke,  ep.  cil.  L  225, 

*  Jcnks,  loc.  (H.  p.  57. 

*  Savage,  in  BoiloH  Journal  0/  Natural  History,  iv.  384.     C/.  voo 
Koppenfeb,  he.  cil.  p.  419, 

*  Jenka,  Uie.  eit.  p.  6t. 
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such  a  state  in  the  past ;  and  the  hypothe<ds  has  been  setf 
forth  that  promiscuity  prevailed  universally  among  primitive 
men.     I  sliall,  in  subsequent  chapters,  tiy  to  show  that  most 
of  the  statements  in  question  arc  obviously  inaccurate,  and 
none  of  them  can  be  proved  to  be,  or  is  even  likely  to  be, 
true  ;  that  the  so-called  survivals  of  earlier  promiscuity  may 
be  interpreted  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  other- 
wise ;  and  that  the  hj'pntheMs  of  a  primitive  st^c  of  pro- 
miscuity not  only  lacks  all  foundation  in  fact,  but  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  most  probable  inference  we  are  able  to  make 
as  regards  the  early  condition  of  man.    On  the  other  hand,  ■ 
there  arc  undoubtedly  peoples  among  whom  a  child  stands  " 
in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  its  maternal  uncle  than  to  its 
father. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  for 
the  husband  not  to  live  with  his  wife  at  all,  but  merely  to 
pay  her  visits  in  the  plar^  where  she  dwells  with  her  maternal 
relatives  ;  and  the  children  she  bears  then  remain  with  her. 
Of  the  Orang  Mamaq  in  Sumatra,  who  are  divided  uito  a 
number  of  exogamous  niatrilineal  clans,  we  are  told  that 
man  and  wife  generally  continue  to  live  each  with  his  or 
her  own  clan,  thotigh  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  husband 
moves  to  his  wife's  home.  The  head  of  the  family  is  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  wife,  whereas  the  husband  and  father 
is  not  considered  to  belong  to  it  at  all.  Yet  their  marriages 
are  said  to  be  not  only  monogamous  but  indissoluble  save 
by  death.'  Among  the  kindred  Malays  of  the  Padang 
Highlands  in  the  same  island  there  is  a  similar  institution. 
Married  life,  we  are  told,  reveals  itself  merely  in  the  form  of 
visits  which  the  husband  pays  to  his  wife  ;  in  the  beginning, 
at  least,  he  comes  by  day,  helps  her  in  her  work  in  the  rice- 
fields  and  takes  his  midday  meal  with  her,  but  later  he 
generally  comes  privately  in  the  evening  to  his  wife's  house 
and  stays  there,  if  he  be  a  faithful  husband,  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    As  a  rule,  he  does  not  sufficiently  provide 

*  Craafland.  '  Do  vcrbrddiiig  van  bet  mftlriArchaat  in  het 
laiidschap  Incliagiri.'  in  Bijjragen  tot  de  taal-.  land-  en  voikenkundt 
van  NedtrlanJick-Indie,  scr.  v.  vol.  v.  (vol.  xxxix.)  p.  .43  sq.  Kagen, 
Di*  Orang  Jitibit  auf  Sumalra,  p.  1&4. 
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for  hU  wife  and  cliildren  ;  hero,  too.  it  is  the  maternal  uncle 
(Hianutt/)  of  the  latter  that  is  their  father,  so  far  as  duties 
and  rights  arc  concerned,  and  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  the  so-called  so'tnaitdfi^   Among 
the  Sjnitcngs  of  the  Jaintia  Hills  in  Assam,  the  husband 
likewise  only  visits  his  wife  at  her  mother's  house ;  "  in 
Jowai."  says  Major  Gurdon.  "  some  people  admitted  to  me 
that  the  husband  came  to  his  mother-in-law's  house  only 
after  dark,  and  that  he  did  not  eat,  smoke,  or  even  partake 
of  betel-nut  there,  the  idea  being  that  because  none  of  his 
caniinK*  go  to  support  this  house,  therefore  it  is  not  etiquette 
for  him  to  partake  of  food  or  other  I'cfreshment  there."* 
Among  the  N'ayars  of  MaLibar,  who  practised  a  sort  of 
polyandry',  the  woman  lived  apart  from  her  husbands,  or 
lovers,  who  cohabited  with  her  by  agreement  among  them- 
selves.   They  contributed  to'  maintain  her.  and  according 
to  several  authorities  the  children  as  well ;     but  in  some 
accounts  all  paternal  duties  arc  said  to  be  ignored,  the  child* 
ren  being  brought  up  by  their  maternal  uncle.     Even  to 
this  day.  when  polyandr\'  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exist 
among  the  Naj'ars,  it   frequently  happens  that   the  wife 
remains  in  her  own  iarwad  (the  common  residence  of  the 
children  of  the  same  uiatemal  ancestor),  and  that  the  hus- 
band only  visits  her  in  her  house  in  the  night  and  goes 
home  the  next  morning  ;'  nay,  from  the  strictly  legal  point 
of  \'icw,  wife  and  childrt-ii  jjosscss  no  privilege  of  claiming 
maintenance  from  the  husband  and  father.*  These  cases, 
however,  are  certainly  rare  exceptions  to  a  well-nigh  universal 
rule,  and  must  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  anj-thing  like 
representative  of  the  relations  between  man  and  woman 
amcaig  peoples  with  matrilineal  descent.    As  for  the  Nayars, 
it  seems  that  their  peculiar  customs  were  closely  connected 
with  their  niiUtary  organisation.* 


»  Pbtorins.  Studiftt  over  dt  inlantUeht  huithoutling  in  de  Padangseht 
BootnktndtH,  p.  ^a  (j.;.  van  Haswlt.  VoVitbtichri;v>nf  van  Mtdden- 
Sumaba.  p.  245  sq. 

»  lluiilofi.  Khatis,  p.  76.  '  Jnfra,  on  Polynndry, 

•  Cxipal  Paiiikkar.  Mcilabar  ani  Us  Folk,  p.  ti. 

*  lujta,  oil  ItjlyanJry. 
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More  (roqucntly  it  is  said  that  ibc  mother's  brother  has  1 
greater  rights  over  a  child  than  the  father,  or  that  the  latter's 
authority  is  very  slight  or  even  nil,  although  the  children 
live  with  their  parents,  at  least  in  earlier  years.  This  i& 
reported  of  \'arious  African  peoples  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hartland— the  Alladians  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  people  ol 
Loango,  the  Igalwas  of  the  Lower  Congo,  the  Kimbunda. 
the  Ewhe  of  Anglo  in  Upper  Guinea,  the  Kimima  of  Northern 
Ab>-s<^inia,  the  Suahili,  the  Wanjika  in  the  hinterland  of 
Mombasa — and  of  the  Mclancsians  of  the  Gazelle  Penmsula 
of  New  Britain.*  Yet  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
father  really  is  devoid  of  all  po^^'e^  over  his  children  while 
they  remain  in  his  ho\isc.  Among  the  Bambala,  according 
to  Mr.  Torday,  the  children  of  a  "  betrothed  "  wife  belong 
to  their  maternal  uncle,  although  those  of  a  purcha.<%ed  wife 
belong  to  their  father,  and  after  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
the  children  of  the  fonner  class  may  go  to  the  uncle ;  but 
we  are  expressly  told  that  "  as  long  as  children  remain  with 
the  father  he  is  supreme."'  Perhaps  something  like  might 
be  said  of  various  other  Congo  natives,  as  well  as  of  the 
coast  people  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  among  whom  the 
children  or  boys  move  to  the  village  of  their  maternal  uncle 
when  they  reach  a  certain  age.*  On  the  Lower  Congo, 
according  to  Mr.  Weeks,  when  the  lad  is  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old  his  maternal  uncle  brings  a  calabash  of 
palm  wine  to  the  father  and  claims  the  lad.  "  The  fattier 
has  no  power  to  withliold  him  from  going  with  his  uncle, 
but  ttie  lad  himself  can  refuse  to  go,  and  thus  elect  to  remain 
undiT  the  tutelage  of  his  father  as  long  as  he  likes."* 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  receive  with 
some  caution  statements  which  attribute  unqiiaUlicd  power 

>  HutUmd.  Primitiut  PaUrnity.  i.  977,  3flt,  382,  384.  383,  387. 
a&8.  290. 

*  Tord&y,  Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds,  p.  95, 

■  Ibid.  p.  IJ4  (Bayaka).  Torday  and  Joyc*.  "  Notes  on  the 
Ethnography  of  th«  Ba-Huana."  in  Jour.  Anihr-  Iml.  xxxvi.  385  sq. 
Johntton.  George  Gtenfetl  and  the  Congo,  ii.  673  (natives  o(  South 
Congoland),  Burger,  Dit  KUtltn-  und  Btrgv6ihfr  dtr  GateUehalb- 
instt,  p.  30. 

*  W«ek-^.  Among  tit  Primilivt  Bakongo,  p.  119. 
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to  the, maternal  uncle  to  the  exclusion  of  the  father.  Tra- 
vellers are  naturally  impressed  by  the  difference  between  the 
European  family  system  and  that  of  the  people  they  visit, 
and  arc  therefore  Uable  to  emphasise  this  difference  some- 
what more  than  is  justified  by  the  actual  facts.  In  this  way 
we  may  explain  certain  incwisistencies  occasionally  found  in 
their  accounts.  Dr.  Ruelle.  for  instance,  states  that  among 
the  Lobi  in  French  West  Africa  the  children  belong  to  their 
imcle,  although  they  live  with  their  parents ;  but  on  the 
next  page  we  read,  "  It  n'existe  aucune  autre  autorit^  que 
cclle  du  p*re  dc  famillc  qui  I'cxcrc*  rii-llement,  soutenu,  am 
besoin.  par  les  membres  qui  la  constituent."  Nay,  in  case 
of  divorce  all  children  from  six  years  of  age  upwards  remain 
with  the  father.*  Concerning  the  Ewhe-spt-aldng  peoples  on 
the  Slave  Coast,  Major  EUis  tells  us  in  one  place  that  "  the 
eldest  brother  is  the  head  of  the  family,"  but  speaks  in 
another  place  of  the  father  as  the  "  owner  or  master  of  the 
household,"  and  says  that  when  a  man  wants  to  marry  a 
certain  girl  the  negotiations  are  made  with  her  parents; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  betrothals  between  children  a  present 
is  made  by  the  parents  of  the  male  child  to  those  of  the 
female  child.*  Mag>'ar  informs  m  that  among  the  Kimbunda 
the  father  has  no  power  over  his  sons  even  during  their 
minority ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  hear  that  "  the  grown-up 
son  loaves  his  parents'  house  as  soon  as  he  is  marriageable, 
and  establishes  himself  in  an  independent  position,"  and 
that  the  daughters  are  given  away  in  marriage  by  their 
parents.'  With  reference  to  the  same  people,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that,  although  no  rights  over  the  sons  are  attributed 
to  the  father,  they  arc  said  to  be  under  his  guardianship 
(ObhtU).* 

The  elementary  paternal  duties  seem  to  be  recognised 
universally  while  the  children  live  in  the  father's  house. 

*  Ruelle,  '  Notes  uithropjlogiqucs,  cthnograpluques  ct  sodolo- 
giqucs  sur  <iue1<iues  populatioDS  noirea  du  3*  territolre  miliUure  de 
I'Afrique  occUlenlalo  fnwfaUe,'  in  L'AnShtopot^i,  xv.  6tit  sq. 

*  EUb,  Eire-sptaAiHg  Peoples  of  the  Slavt  CoaH,  pp.  207,  an,  135, 

*  Masyor,  RtUen  in  S6d-A/rika,  pp.  a&4,  a8i  sq.      *  Ibid.  p.  384. 
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however  limited  be  liis  rights  over  them.    The  Ewhe  of 
Anglo,  among  whom  the  iiiatomni  \mcle  is  said  to  have 
greater  power  than  Ihi;  (ath<T.  consider  it  to  be  incrnnbcnt 
upon  the  latter  to  take  care  of  the  hoys  when  they  grow 
older,  whilst  the  education  of  the  girls  devolves  on  the 
mother ;  and  when  a  boy  gets  old  enough  to  marrj",  the 
father  and  the  ujicle  jointly  procure  a  wife  for  him.^   On  the 
Lower  Congo,  "  until  the  uncle  comes  with  the  palm  wine 
the  lad  is  imder  the  protection  of  Ms  father,  who  is  responsible 
for  him  to  the  boy's  family,  but  on  the  boy  going  with  the 
tmclc,  the  father's  responsibility  is  ended,"'   The  Here 
among  whom  the  father's  power  is  saitl  to  consist  merely  i: 
the  right  of  chastising  his  child,'  compel  him  to  pay  com' 
pcnsation  to  his  wife's  kin  if  he  neglects  a  child  so  that  it 
dies,  nay  apparently  if  it  dies  without  any  fault  on  his  part.* 
In  Garcnganze,  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  Moero,  "  if  a 
freebom  child  were  lost  or  devoured  b>'  wild  animals,  the 
father  would  have  to  pay  its  value  to  liis  wife's  relatives, 
as  .  .  ,  freebom  children  arc  in  some  parts  supposed  to 
belong  entirely  to  their  mother."*   Among  the  Kaupuis  of 
Manipur,  on  the  death  of  a  child,  timnila.  or  "  bone-money." 
is  demanded  by  the  wife's  father,*    .Among  the  Papuans  of 
the  Taini  Inlands,  if  a  child  dies  the  fatlier  makes  presents 
to  the  mother's  kin— obviously,  as  Kohler  remarks,  because 
the  father  is  held  responsible  for  the  death  and  redeems  his 
liabilily  with  a  gift.'    I>r.  Hartland  mentions  the  last  four 
cases  as  instances  of  "  the  alien  position  occupied  among 
matrilineal  peoples  by  the  father  in  regard  to  his  children."' 

'  Htlrttcr.  ■  Sitton  iinO  CcbraticliP  <!«■  Anglorr,"  in  ZeiUchr.  f. 
EthHol.  xxxvlil.  43. 

■  Weeks,  op.  til.  p.  119. 

»  Dai^nerl,  Zum  Hichti  der  Htrero,  p.  47, 

•  Ibid.  p.  47.  Kuliler, '  Das  Rccht  der  Hcrcro."  in  Zeitsekr.  vergl. 
tl/chfiwiss.  xiv.  307. 

•  Amot,  Garengame,  p.  241. 

'  Watt,  '  .\boriginal  Tribes  of  Maiiipiir,'  in  Jour.  Anihr.  /m(. 
X*-  355- 

'  Kohlor,  *  Das  Recht  cl«r  l\ipuiis.'  in  ZtihcUr.  vt^t.  BifJOtwht. 
xiv.  351. 

•  Hartlanil,  op.  cil.  I.  275-279,  «8l. 
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n  this  connection  they  arc  of  Interest  as  sJiowing  that  even 
where  the  mother's  kindred  have  certain  rights  over  the 

Hphildrcn,  the  father  is  held  responsible  for  their  lives. 

But  it  must  not  l>c  supposed  that  it  is  a  general  nile  among 
matrilincal  peopks  that  the  maternal  uncle  or  any  other 

fcncmber  of  the  mother's  kin  has  more  authority  over  the 
children  than  the  father.  In  all  Australian  tribes,  whether 
patrilineal  or  matrilincal,  the  father  is  most  distinctly  the 
head  of  the  family.'  The  same  is  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  Melanesia,  where  descent  is  traced  tlirough  the  mother ; 
as  Dr.  Codrington  puts  it,  "  the  house  of  the  family  is  the 

Hfather's,  the  garden  is  his,  the  rule  ana  government  arc  his."* 
Of  the  Khasis  in  Assam.  Major  Gurdon  writes ; — "  It  is 
true  that  the  ^mi,  or  mother's  elder  brother,  is  the  head  of 
the  house,  but  the  father  is  the  executive  head  of  the  new 
htune,  where,  after  children  have  been  l>om  to  him,  his  wife 
and  children  live  with  him.  It  is  he  who  faces  the  dangers 
of  the  jungles,  and  risks  his  life  for  wife  and  children.  .  .  , 
In  his  own  family  circle  a  father  and  husband  is  nearer  to 

*his  children  and  his  wife  than  i*  knt."'  In  Madagascar  the 
prevalence  of  matrilineal  descent  does  not  prevent  the 
commands  of  a  father  or  an  ancestor  from  being  "  held  as 

»most  sacredly  binding  upon  liis  descendants."*  Among  the 
Mpongwe,  who  reckon  descent  through  the  mother,  the 
father  has  by  law  unrestricted  power  over  his  children.' 
Concerning  the  matrilineal  Algonkin  of  North  America, 
Charlevoix  says  that  even  though  the  father  "  is  not  regarded 

t  Curr,  Tlie  Auitralian  Rati.  i.  60,  61,  69.  Eylniann.  Dit  Eiuge- 
borfntH  dtr  Kolonit  Stidatulralien.  p.  168.  Malinovreki,  TAe  Family 
amonztit*  AuilraSian  AboHgiiui.p.  67  tqq.     See  also  in/Va,  i.  66  jy. 

'  Codringlon,  MtlatuiiaM.  p.  34,  See  also  Hagcn,  Vnltr  itn 
Papua'i,  p.  314  tq.  [natives  of  Kaiser  WJlhclm  IniDd)  ;  Vetter, 
■  Beridit  ilber  pa))iianlsche  BcclitsvcihiUtms&c,'  in  Nacktichttn  iiber 
KttiitT  WUkfhnsLand,  1S97,  P-  ^^  [nAtivcs  of  Simbnng]  :  Jnng, 
'  Keditsanfcbauuiigcn  tier  Eingcborcnen  von  Nauru,'  in  Mitlhtil. 
DtiUuh.  Sehuttgtb.  x.  63  (natives  of  Nauru,  one  of  the  MarslMll 
Islands). 

■  Gurdan,  of>.  eil.  p.  78  iq. 

*  Sibrce,  Tht  Grtat  African  Island,  p.  336. 

'  Hlibbe-Sdikideii,  Clkiopien,  pp.  151,  155. 
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as  father,  he  is  always  respected  as  the  master  of  the  cabia."^ 
Of  the  Iroquois — who,  on  the  authority  of  Morgan,'  have 
been  represented  as  one  of  the  few  instances  of  mother-right 
"  in  its  most  t>-pical  fonn,"  where  the  father  has  no  authority 
in  the  household  • — an  earlier  authority  tells  us  that  the 
mother  superintends  the  children,  but  that  the  word  of  the 
father  is  law  and  must  be  obeyed  by  the  whole  hoiischold.* 
These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  a  very  widespread  right 
granted  to  the  fattier  amcnig  peoples  who  have  the  matri- 
lineal  system  of  descent. 

Dr.  Hartland — to  mention  only  the  latest  exponent  of 
"  mother-right  "--regards  the  authority  of  the  father,  nay 
even  that  of  the  matenial  uncle,  as  the  result  of  later  develop- 
mcnt.  The  poiesias,  he  says,  vests  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  elders  of  the  kin  at  large.  "  As  the  consciousness  of  kin 
becomes  gradiially  more  vivid  and  defined  the  elders  of  the 
inchoate  family  absorb  the  headship  of  their  more  immediate 
kin  and  administer  its  concerns.  Gradually  the  headship 
becomes  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  often  chosen 
by  the  family  from  among  a  small  number  specially  qualified 
by  age  experience  wisdom  or  courage,  or  designated  by 
propinquity  of  blood  to  the  predecessor  in  office."  But 
"  when  the  family  under  motherright  emerges  the  power  is 
found  to  be  wielded  not  by  the  husband  but  by  the  wife's 
brothers,  or  her  maternal  uncles,  a  circle  constantly  narrow- 
ing until  the  defuiition  of  these  terms  approximates  to  our 
own,  one  of  whom  takes  ultimately  the  lead  and  appropriates 
the  greater  part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  potestas. 
Nor  does  the  transition  to  the  reckoning  of  descent  through 
the  father  entirely  and  at  once  divest  him  of  it.  Enough 
survives  in  his  hands  to  form  very  material  evidence  of  the 
more  archaic  social  organisation  which  preceded  the  estab- 


*  Charlevoix,  Hisloire  de  la  Nouvtlle  Ffanct,  W,  434. 
'  Morgu),  Leagut  of  Ihi  Iroquois,  p.  325. 

■  Rivors.  '  Mother- Right.'  in  Ha-ttings,  Encydopadia  of  Rtligton 
and  Elkics,  vtii.  831. 

•  Scaver,  Narrative  0/  tke  Lift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jetniton,  p.  165. 
Mrs.  Jeinison  was  a  white  woman  who  was  captured  by  the  InilianB 
io  1755. 


lishment  of  fatherright."  And  we  are  told  that  "  tlie  result 
of  anthropological  investigations  during  the  past  half- 
tenturj'  has  bocn  to  show  that  mothcrright  everywhere 
preceded  fatherright  and  the  reckonuig  of  descent  in  the 
modem  civilised  fashion  through  both  parents."  *  In  short, 
the  family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  cliildren  has 
cverj'where  been  preceded  1  by  a  social  organi.«ation  of 
mother-right  where  the  father  was  a  wholly  :^ubo^dinate 
personage. 

The  main  facts  on  which  this  theory  is  based  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Among  a  few  peoples,  not  even  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  for  husband 
and  wife  to  remain  permanently  in  their  own  communities, 
apart  from  each  other,  and  for  the  children  to  stay  with  the 
mother.  Among  various  other  peoples,  the  mother's  kin, 
and  particularly  the  maternal  uncle,  are  said  to  have  greater 
rights  over  the  children  than  the  father,  if  not  exclusive 
rights  over  them  :  whereas  among  many  matrilineal  peoples 
the  father's  potfitas  is  paramount.  I  can  find  no  reason 
whatever  to  assume  that  the  latter  peoples,  also,  had  full- 
fledged  mother-right  in  former  times.  If  a  certain  institu- 
tion is  highly  developed  among  some  peoples  and  much  less 
developed  among  others,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  once 
highly  developed  among  the  latter  as  u-etl.  In  the  present 
ca.se  any  such  conclusion  is  particularly  illegitimate,  con- 
sidering that  the  fullest  mother-right  prc^-ails  among  agri- 
cultural tribes,  whereas  the  matrilineal  system  is  nowhere 
feebler  than  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  who  still  live 
in  the  hunting  and  food-collecting  stage.  This  is  very 
significant  on  account  of  the  close  connection  which  exists 
Lbctwecn  the  family  organisation  and  factors  of  an  economic 
'character.  Xor  can  I  accept  the  statement  that  "  mother- 
right  everywhere  preceded  fatherright " ;  but  this  question 
will  \x  most  conveniently  discussed  together  with  the 
I  hypothesis  which  regards  the  matrilineal  system  as  a  relic 
'  of  early  promiscuity.  Those  who  advocate  a  primitive  stage 
of  mother-right  without  paternal  rights  and  paternal  duties 
i  faced  by  the  formidable  fact,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
■  lUrtUad,  »p.  eit.  i.  299,  300,  3j6 1^. 
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presently,  that  among  the  lowest  savages,  who  chiefly  or 
exclusively  subsist  on  game  and  such  products  of  nature  as 
they  can  gather  without  cultivating  the  soil  or  breeding 
domestic  animals,  the  family  consisting  of  parents 
children  i^  a  well-marked  social  unit,  with  the  father  as 
head  and  protector. 

That  the  functions  of  the  husband  and  father  in  the 
family  are  not  morely  of  the  sexual  and  procreativc  kind, 
but  involve  the  duty  of  protecting  the  wife  and  children, 
is  testified  by  an  arnij  of  facts  relating  to  peoples  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  and  in  ail  stages  of  civilisation.  The 
North  American  Indian  considi.Tcd  it  disgraceful  for  a  man 
to  have  more  wives  than  he  was  able  to  maintain.'  Powers 
says  that  among  the  Patwin,  a  rude  hunting  tribe  of  Cali- 
fornia, "  the  scotiment  that  the  men  are  bound  to  support 
the  women— tlial  is,  tofumisli  the  supplies— is  stronger  even 
thaji  among  us,"*  Among  the  Iroquois  it  was  the  office  of 
the  husband  "  to  make  a  mat.  to  repair  the  cabin  of  his 
wife,  or  to  construct  a  new  one."  The  product  of  his 
himfing  expeditions  belonged  during  the  first  year  of  mar- 
riage to  his  wife,  and  aftcnvards  he  shared  it  equally  with 
her,  whether  she  remained  in  the  village  or  accompanied 
him  on  llic  chase.^  Among  the  Tarahumarc  of  Mexico  the 
bridegroom's  father  at  the  wedding  makes  a  speech  in  which 
he  tcUs  the  young  man  "  that  he  lias  to  kill  deer  and  take 
care  always  to  bring  some  animal  home  to  his  wife,  even 
it  it  be  only  a  chipmimk  or  a  mouse.  He  also  has  to  plough 
and  to  sow  com  and  to  raise  crops,  that  he  and  she  may 
always  have  enough  to  eat  and  not  go  hungry."*  Among  the 
Pawnee  "  a  young  man  did  not  expect  to  marry  until  he 
had  come  to  be  an  expert  hunter,  and  so  was  able  to  support 
a  wife."*  So  also  among  the  Guaraunos  on  the  Orinoco 
"un  gar9on  n'entre  en  m6iago  que  lorsquilpeut  nourrir  une 


1 


'  Waltx.  Anihtopologie  der  Saltirvdlktr.  iii.  109. 
Utrough  the  Inltrior  Parij  of  North  America,  p.  367. 

*  I\>wers,  Tribes  of  CaliforHia,  p.  212. 

*  Heriot,  TraveU  Ihrougk  the  CatutJas,  p.  338. 
'  LumholM.  UnkHOWH  Mexico.  J.  269. 

*  UtinneU,  Slory  of  Ike  Indian,  p.  42  sq. 
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femme  avec  les  produits  de  sa  chasse  et  sa  pSche."*  Of  the 
Indians  of  the  North-\A'esf  Amazons  we  are  told  that  "  the 
husband,  once  he  has  obtained  his  wife,  is  entirely  responsible 
for  her  maintenance."'  Among  the  Chamias  of  Uruguay, 
"  du  moment  oii  un  hommc  sc  marie,  il  forme  une  famille  a 
part,  et  travaiUe  pour  la  nounir."'  Among  the  Fuegians, 
"  as  soon  as  a  youth  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  by  his  exer- 
tions in  fishing  or  bird-catching,  he  obtains  the  consent  of 
her  relations."* 

Concerning  the  Tonga  Islanders,  Mariner  remarks  that 
"  a  married  woman  is  one  who  cohabits  uith  a  man,  and 
lives  under  his  roof  and  protection."*  In  Samoa,  it  is  said, 
"  whatever  intercourse  may  take  place  between  the  sexes, 
a  woman  does  not  become  a  man's  wife  unless  the  latter 
take  her  to  his  own  house."'  Among  the  Maori  "  the  mis- 
sion of  woman  was  to  increase  and  nniltiply  ;  that  of  man  to 
defend  his  home."'  In  Pentecost,  of  the  Xcw  Hebrides,  the 
father  of  the  bride,  or  some  friend  of  conscqiunco  at  the 
wedding,  formally  exhorts  the  bridegroom  "  to  feed  his  wiic 
properly  and  treat  her  kinily."*  Aniuns  some  of  the  Mar- 
shall Tslanders  even  natural  children  were  recci\-ed  by  the 
father  mto  his  house  as  soon  as  they  \\i  re  able  to  walk.* 

Among  the  Bangcrang  tribe  in  Viitnria  "  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  married  men  was  to  sec  to  the  safety  of  Ihc 
family,  procure  meat  or  (ish,  and  opossum  skins  enfiu,t;U  to 
keep  them  clad  "  ;  whilst  the  women  provided  tlie  daily 
supply  of  wild  roots  and  vegetables. ^<*    With  reference  to  ihe 

'  Chaffanjoii,  L'Orinoque  et  le  Catita,  p.  ii. 

*  Whiffcn,  North-Weit  Atnazons,  p.  OG.     Sec  also  ilid.  p.  iCj  sq, 

'  A;!.ira,  Voyages  dans  I'Anterique  mcridioiiale,  ii.  22. 

'  King  and  I'itzroy,  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Bctif-le.  ii.  i.Sj. 
For  other  instances  (rum  Soiilli  America  sco  Rivet,  '  Lcs  Irulicns 
Jiliaros,'  in  L'Anthropologie,  xviii.  607 ;  Cnniris,  I.as  ^li'ioiies 
Fraitsiscaiins  eiiire  los  iiifides  de  UolivUi,  p.  jOi  (Tobas). 

'  Mariner,  Xalives  of  Ihe  Toiig'i  Islands,  ii.  107. 

"  I'ritchnrd,  I'dyiirnaii  Reminiscences,  p.  134. 

"  Jolmsd.nu,  Maoria,  p.  2.S  sq.         "  CrKliinHlnii.  "/'.  (•!■  p.  -'(O. 

''  Kdtzcbue,  Voyage  of  Discoieiy  uilo  the  South  S-.-i,  iii.  171. 
Cf.  Kohler,  in  Zeilxchr.  -.■ei:t.  licc!its-i.-'.  .\iv.  ^••, 

'"  Curr,  liecolleelioiis  of  Sifuatliiip,  in  Victorui,  pp.  i^y,  i-,i. 
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Kunial  in  Gippsland,  Dr.  Howitt  states  that  "  the  man  has 
to  pro\'ide  for  his  family  witli  the  a'isi'itance  of  his  wife.  His 
share  is  to  hunt  for  tiicir  support,  and  to  fight  for  their 
protection."  *  Among  the  North-West -Central  Queensland 
aborigines,  according  to  Dr.  Roth,  "  it  is  the  husband's 
business  in  the  main  to  supply  the  animal  food  for  the 
family,"'  In  the  Encounter  Bay  tribe  in  South  Australia 
paternal  care  is  considered  so  indispensable  that  if  the 
father  dies  before  the  child  is  bora,  it  is  put  to  death  by  the 
mother,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  one  to  provide  for  it." 
In  his  study  of  tlie  South  Australian  natives  Dr.  Eyimann 
observes  that  it  is  also  the  business  of  the  husband  and 
lather  to  erect  the  hut.* 

The  Sea  Dyak  women  "  generally  regard  marriage  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  man  to  work  for  them.  A  woman 
will  often  separate  from  her  husband  simply  because  he  is 
lazy,  and  will  not  do  his  fair  sliare  of  the  work."*  Among 
the  Barito  tribes  in  the  south-east  part  of  Borneo  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  husband's  duty  to  provide  his  wife  with 
food  and  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  as  also  to  protect 
her  from  all  danger^.*  The  Kagas  are  not  pennitted  to 
marry  until  they  are  able  to  set  up  house  on  their  own 
account.'  Among  the  EravAUcns,  a  jimgle  tribe  in  the 
Cochin  State.  "  a  young  man  is  never  allowed  to  marry 
unless  he  is  able  to  support  a  wife."'  Among  the  Mal- 
divians.  "  although  a  man  is  allowed  four  wives  at  one  time, 
it  is  only  on  condition  of  his  being  able  to  support  them." ' 


'  Fison  and  Huwitt,  Kamitaroi  and  Kurnai.  p.  3o6. 

*  Roth,  ElhHohgical  Studtes  amotig  the  Norih-Wist-C*nt*ai  QtttcMf 
land  jiboriginti,  p.  184. 

'  Meyer,  '  Manners  and  Custumi  of  tb«  Encounter  Bay  Tribe,' 
m  Woods,  Native  Tnbtn  of  South  Australia,  p.  186. 

*  Eyimann,  op.  cit.  p.  166. 

*  Gonics,  Seventeen  Ytats  among  the  Sea  Dyaki,  p.  120. 

*  Schwoiicr,  Borneo,  i.  199. 

'  Slowart,  ■  Notca  on  Nurtficrn  Cachar.'  in  Jour.  Asialie  Soc. 
lifNgal,  xxiv.  614. 

*  Ananlha  Ivrixhoii  Iyer,  Cochin  Tribei  and  Castts.  l.  44. 

"  Roaset,  'On  tbe  Maldivc  Islands,"  in  Jour.  Anlkr.  Ifut.  xvi. 
168  57. 
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The  Rock  Veddas  in  Ceylon  "  acknowledge  the  marital 
obligation  and  the  duty  of  supporling  their  own  families."' 

In  Nyasaland  "  native  custom  expects  the  husband  to 
maintain  liis  wife  in  clothes,  to  build  the  hut  in  which  they 
arc  to  live,  to  pay  the  Government  tax  on  it,  and  generally 
to  protect  his  spouse  and  treat  her  with  reasonable  con- 
fidence."* The  Wasania  in  British  East  Africa  prohibit  a 
man  from  having  more  than  three  wives,  as  they  consider 
him  incapable  of  supporting  a  larger  number.*  Among  the 
Shambaa  in  East  Africa  a  wife  is  allowed  to  leave  her 
husband  if  he  neglects  to  provide  her  with  food,  clothing, 
and  a  dwelling;*  and  the  like  is  said  of  the  Negroes  of 
Angola.'  So  also  among  the  Bavili  a  wife  may  demand 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  if  her  husband  is  long  absent 
from  home  and  fails  to  support  her.*  Among  the  Xosa- 
Kafirs  the  father  must  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
welfare  of  the  members  of  the  family.' 

The  husband  and  father  being  a  supporter  and  pro- 
tector of  his  family,  a  man  is  often  not  permitted  to  marry 
until  he  has  given  some  proof  of  his  ability  to  fulfil  these 
duties. 

Among  the  Macusis  of  British  Guiana,  before  a  yotmg 
man  is  allowed  to  choose  a  wife.  "  he  must  prove  that  he 
is  a  man,  and  can  do  man's  work.  Without  flinching. 
he  suffers  the  infliction  of  wounds  in  his  flesh  ;  or  he  allows 
himself  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  hammock  full  of  fire-ants ;  or 
by  some  other  similar  tests  he  shows  his  courage.    And  he 


'  Tcnnent,  Ceyhii,  U.  441. 

*  Dufl,  SyMnlanii  witter  tke  Foteign  0$et,  p.  317. 

'  Banott, '  Notes  on  the  Custom*  and  Beliefs  of  the  Wa-Girtania, 
etc.,  British  East  Africa,'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Antkr.  Intl.  xli.  30. 

*  DAhlgiiin,  '  HeiratsgiebiiucLe  der  Schamboa.'  in  Miuhiil. 
littilKk.  SchuUgeb.  xvi.  317. 

*  Montciro.  Angola  and  the  Hiver  C^»tgo.  i.  264  m- 

°  Dennett,  Ai  the  Hath  oj  the  Biack  Man's  Mind.  p.  40. 

'  KropI,  Das  Volk  dn  Xosa-Kafftm  im  ostliclun  Sudafrika.  p.  139. 
For  other  African  instances  see  Fonpon,  '  ]£tude  eibnogrBphique 
dcs  Baya  de  U  ciiooii^cripiion  du  M'Bimnu,'  in  L'Anlhropahgu, 
xxvi.  174  :  Vergolte.  Certain  MarTta^e  Cutloms  0/  sonu  oj  th$  TriOf 
in  tkt  i*tolutoraU  of  Hurra  Leone,  p.  ii  i^. 
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clears  a  space  tn  the  forest  to  be  planted  with  cassava, 
and  brings  in  as  much  game  and  fish  as  possible,  to  show 
that  he  is  able  to  support  bimseli  and  others."*  Some  similar 
exhibition  of  courage  or  the  abiUty  to  support  a  family  is 
required  of  a  bridegroom  in  \-arious  other  South  American 
tribes.*  Thus,  among  the  Boror6  every  young  man  who 
wishes  to  marry  must  have  killed  citlicr  five  peccaries  or  one 
jaguar,  whilst  he  who  kills  five  jaguars  has  the  right  to  have 
two  wives.*  The  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  considered  it  a 
shame  for  a  youth  to  think  of  a  wife  before  he  had  given 
some  proof  of  his  manhood.*  Among  the  Kinipetu  and 
some  other  Eskimo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson'^i  Bay. 
a  young  man  is  not  pennittcd  to  marry  until  he,  through 
his  skill  in  hunting  and  otherwise,  has  shown  that  he  can 
support  not  only  his  wife  and  children,  but  his  parcnts-in- 
law  as  well.'  The  Koyiikun  of  Alaska  believe  that  a  man 
who  marries  before  he  has  killed  a  deer  will  Iiavc  no  children.* 
Among  the  Kor^-ak  and  Yukagliir,  according  to  Dr. 
Jochelson,  the  custom  of  serving  (or  a  bride  is  intended 
to  test  the  young  man's  ability  to  work,  the  bridegroom 
being  required  to  be  a  good  hunter  and  fisherman  and 
capable  of  douig  cverytliing  necessary  ui  a  household. 
Among  the  Yukagliir,  besides  serving,  he  had  to  pass  through 
another  test  as  well : — "  The  prospective  father-in-law  would 
go  to  the  woods  and  fell  as  thick  a  tree  as  he  could  find. 

>  Im  Thum.  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p,  321  See  also 
V.  Martins,  Beitrige  xur  Ethnographie  Ametika'i,  t.  64J  ;  Appun. 
•  Die  Indianer  vou  Britisch-Guayanct,'  in  Dai  Anslan/1^  xliv.  446. 

•  Crevaux,  Voyages  dans  I'AmMque  du  Sud,  pp.  307  (Apalat, 
Roucouyennes),  6t3  (Guaraunos).  Wallace,  Natraliit  dJ  Travels  en 
Iht  Amatonand  Rio  S'tgro,  p.  498  (Uaf arris),  v,  Martixts.op.eil.i.  247 
(Guat6«),  688  (Arawaks).  Ignaec, 'Les  Capiekrans,*  in  AnHiropos, 
V.  477,  Fcrnandci,  Relacion  de  hs  tnisshnts  de  tas  Indios.  que 
Uaman  Chiguilos.  p.  33.  Sclimiilt.  '  ijber  dai  Reclil  tier  tropischen 
Naturvolker  SudKUieriluLt,'  in  Zeilschr.  vtrf.l.  RfchUwin.  xiil.  307  tq. 

*  FriJ  and  Radin.  '  0>ntnbuti«n  to  the  Sludy  of  (lie  boioro 
Indians.'  in  Jour.  Aulhr.  Itut.  xxxvi.  390. 

'  Buchanan.  Sketches  oj  the  HiHory,  tie.  oj  tie  Norlli  American 
hidiem.  p.  323. 

•  Klutscluk.  Ali  hiAimy  unlet  d*H  Eikiiaoi  p.  233. 

*  DaU,  Alitikii  and  its  lUsouKes,  p-  196. 
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The  bridegroom  bad  to  drag  tbe  tnink  of  the  tree  to  the 
house  of  his  hiture  father-in-law,  and  throw  it  upon  the  tent, 
so  that  it  would  fall.  Then  the  fathcr-in-Iaw  would  say, 
'  This  is  a  good  man  ;  he  will  be  able  to  support  us  and  to 
care  for  our  safety,'  "*  Among  the  Koryak,  again,  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding  day  the  parents  of  the  bride  attacked 
the  bridegroom  \vith  sticks,  after  which  everybody  else  was 
allowed  to  do  the  same ;  and  only  on  showing  himself  as 
a  man  by  receiving  the  flogging  with  fortitude  and  without 
making  resistance  was  he  allowed  to  take  away  the  bride.* 
So  also  among  some  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt  the  man  must 
undergo  an  ordeal  of  whipping  by  the  relations  of  the  bride 
in  order  to  test  his  courage ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  COTW 
sidercd  worth  liaving.  he  must  receive  the  chastisement, 
which  is  sometimes  exceedingly  severe,  with  an  expression  of 
cjijoyincnt."  We  shall  see,  however,  that  customs  of  this 
kmd  may  be  something  else  than  mere  tests  of  courage.* 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Selangor.  in  writing  of  the  marriages 
of  the  Ulu  Langat  Sakai,  tells  us  that  one  custom  was  for 
the  relations  on  both  sides  to  sit  on  the  ground  round  an 
ant-heap,  and  for  the  bride  or  her  father  to  question  the 
bridegroom  as  follows : — '*  Are  you  clever  with  the  bkjw- 
pipc  ?  "  "  Can  you  (ell  trees  cleverly  ?  "  "  Are  you  a  good 
climber  ?  "  and  "  Do  you  smoke  cigarettes  ?  *'  If  these 
questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  bridegroom 
gave  a  cigarette  to  the  bride  and  lighted  one  bimseU.  They 
then  ran  round  the  mound  tliree  times.  H  the  man  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  woman  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
and  they  were  declared  married,  whereas  if  he  failed  to  catch 
her  he  tried  again  another  day.*  In  the  Ladrone  Islands  the 
wedding  took  place  only  after  the  bridegroom  through 


*  joclielson.  Kcryak,  p.  7^o.     Idem,  Vukaghir.  p.  87  tq. 

»  V.  Ditliuar,  *  Ubur  die  Koiaken,"  in  Mtiangti  rvuis  tiris  du 
buiUtinhitt.-philoi.det'Acaddmitimpit.itiScienetideSl.P^ltrdxmrg, 
iii.  25.     Cf.  Kencian,  Tent  Lift  in  Siberia,  p.  137  sq. 

*  Baker,  Nils  Ttibtitariii  of  Abytsinia.  p.  123. 

*  Sec  infra,  on  Marriage  Kites. 

'  CAmpbcU,  quutcd  by  Skeat  and  Blagdca,  Pitgan  Rat*t  0/  th4 
Malay  Ptnintttta,  ii.  67  tg. 

s  a 
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careful  tests  had  proved  capable  of  maintaining  a  wife.* 
And  according  to  Don  Luis  de  Torres,  no  Caroline  Islander 
"  is  allowed  to  niarry  until  he  lias  given  proofs  of  his  dexterity 
in  steering  a  proa."' 

Of  the  Atayals  of  Formosa,'  the  Gaddanes  of  J-uzon,* 
the  Alfoors  of  Ceram,'  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,*  and  the  Nagas 
of  Upper  Assam,'  it  is  reported  that  no  man  can  marry 
without  having  first  procured  at  least  one  human  head  as 
a  token  of  his  valour ;  but  with  reference  to  the  Sea  Dyaks, 
Mr.  Gomes  observes  that  this  is  true  only  of  their  chiefs.* 
As  to  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam,  Mr.  Hodson  is  inclined  to 
believe  "  that  success  in  head-hunting  was  at  one  time,  if 
not  essentia)  to  marriage,  regarded  at  least  as  a  token  of 
having  passed  from  adolescence  to  maturity,"  •  The  ancient 
Karmanians.  according  to  Strabo.  were  considered  marriage- 
able only  after  they  had  killed  an  enemy."  The  desire  of  a 
Galla  warrior  is  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  genitals,  the 
possession  of  such  a  trophy  being  said  to  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  marriage.*'  Formerly,  no  Masai  was  able  to 
marry  until  he  had  been  on  several  raids."  Among  the 
Wapokomo  of  British  East  Africa  early  marriage  is.  in  some 
districts  of  their  country,  prevented  by  the  rule  that  no 
man  may  marry  until  he  has  killed  a  crocodile,  and  given  a 
part  of  the  flesh  to  the  woman  to  eat."  Among  the  Bcchuana 
and  Kafir  tribes  south  of    the  Zambesi  a  youth  is  only 

)  Meinicke,  Die  Imeln  det  SliUen  Oceans,  IL  407.  Freycinet, 
Voyage  autour  du  mondt.  ii.  377  i^. 

*  Arago.  Voyage  round  tJu  World,  ii.  16. 
'  Davidson,  Itland  of  Formosa,  p.  566. 

*  Worcester,  Philippine  Itlands,  p.  439. 

'  Biclcmore,  Travels  in  the  Eatt  Indian  Archipelago,  p.  205. 

«  Wilkes,  Unittd  Slates  Exploring  Expedition,  v.  363.  Buck. 
Hea.i'HMnters  of  Borneo,  pp.  ai6,  121,  &c. 

'  Dalton,  Descriptive  Elknohgy  of  Bengnl.  p.  40. 

'  Comes,  cp.  cil.  p.  74.    Cf.  ibid,  pp,  73,  87. 

>  Hodson.    '  Head-Hunting  among   the  HiU  Tribes    of  AssAm,' 
In  folk-Lore,  xx.  141. 
'^  Strabo,  GeosrapUica.  xv,  a.  14. 
■■  Kiapf.  Iteisen  in  Ott-A/rika,  i.  J74. 
'*  Hulliii,  Masai,  p.  3«i  ii.  1. 
"  Gregory,  Great  Rift  ValUy,  p.  343. 
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allowed  to  take  a  wife  after  he  has  killed  a  rhinoceros,* 
and  among  the  Auin  Bushmen,  after  he  has  killed  some  big 
gome.' 

Among  some  uncivilised  pwoples  a  man  is  e%'cn  obliged 
to  support  the  girl  he  is  going  to  marry  from  the  day  of 
their  betrothal.'  Among  others,  again,  custom  requires 
the  former  husband  to  support  his  divorced  wife  with  her 
children.*  And  on  a  man's  death  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining his  widow  often  devolves  on  his  heir,  the  widespread 
aistom  of  a  man  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother  being,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
not  only  a  privilege,  but  among  several  peoples  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him. 

When  we  'find  in  mankind  a  habit  which  it  has  in  commmi 
with  many  other  animal  species,  inchiding  those  most 
nearly  related  to  it,  wc  naturally  ask  whether  it  may  have 
a  similar  origin  In  all  these  cases.  May  we  suppose  that  the 
more  or  less  durable  union  between  man  and  woman  and 
the  care  which  the  man  takes  of  the  woman  and  their 
common  oHspiing  are  due  to  instincts  which  were  once 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race  ?  We 
found  reasons  to  believe  that  the  marital  and  paternal 
relations  among  the  man-like  apes  are  the  results  of  instincts 
which  are  needed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  offspring, 
because  their  number  is  small,  the  period  of  infancy  is  kmg, 
and  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  species  lives  and  the 
quantity  of  it  required  prevent  a  gregarious  mode  of  life. 
Now  tJicre  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  mankind, 
also,  the  number  of  children  has  always  been  comparatively 
very  small  and  the  period  of  infancy  comparatively  very 

'  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travth.  p.  n\T- 

*  Ka.xiima.aa. '  Dia  Atiin,'  in  MiUheil.DeutiCh,  Schuttgeb.  xxiit.  157. 

*  £^.,  the  Botocudos  (v.  Tschudi,  Rtistn  durch  SUdamtrika, 
li.  3A3),  Ladrone  Islanders  (Meinicke,  op.  eil.  ti.  407).  Fanti  (Sarbah, 
Panii  C\Ktomary  Lawi,  p.  50). 

*  Eg.,  the  Basuto  (Endemann,  "Mittheilnngni  ftbcr  die  Sotho- 
N<^r,'  in  ZeUtchr.  /.  Elhuol.  vi.  40),  Muoda  KoU  of  Chota  Nagpur 
(Jcllinghatis,  '  Sagen,  Sitten  und  Cebrauche  (let  Munda-KoUu  ui 
Ckota  Nai;por«,'  ibid.  iii.  370}. 
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long.  Wc  have  also  good  reasons  to  believe  that  our  earliest 
human  or  half-human  ancestors  subsisted  on  essentially  the 
same  diet— chtcfiy  but  not  cxclusivrly  vegetable* — and  re- 
quired about  the  same  quantities  of  lood  astheman-Ukc  apes.*  ' 
Is  it  not  likely,  then,  that  the  same  causes  have  produced 
the  same  results  in  either  case  ?  The  objection  will  perhaps 
be  raised  that  man,  unlike  the  anthropoid  apes,  is  now  an 
extremely  social  animal  and  could  therefore,  like  other 
social  animals,  easily  have  disiwiised  with  those  marital 
and  paternal  ties  which  for  some  reason  or  other  exist,  but 
could  hardly  have  been  needed  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
species.  But  this  objection  loses  its  force  when  we  consider 
the  social  conditions  of  savages  who  know  neither  cattle- 
rearing  nor  agricultiirc — unless  perhaps  of  the  most  primitive 
kind — and  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  subsist  on  what 
nature  directly  gives  them — game,  fish,  fruit,  roots,  and  so 
iorih. 

The  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  social  in  a  vcr>'  small 
degree.  Snow  stati-s  that  "  they  reside  in  families,"* 
According  to  Bishop  Stirling,  family  life  is  exclusive  among 

'  The  chimpanicc  has  even  a  nmiked  inclination  for  animal 
food  ICambridge  Nalttral  Htiloiy,  x.  fijf)]. 

*  Kollmann's  view  (sec  bis '  Nouo  Gedanken  iiber  ilas  allc  Problem 
von  (l«r  Abstunmung  des  Memctien,'  in  Globut.  Uxxvii.  141  tqg.) 
that  primitive  man  was  a  pygmy  who  had  descended  fcom  a  small 
anthropoid  at  most  one  melie  biglt  luu  not  been  accepted  (tee 
particularly  Schwalbe, '  Zur  Trage  der  Abstammung  des  Menschcn,' 
ibid.  Ixxxviii.  159  igij.,  and  in  his  SIuiIUm  tur  Vqrgtschickle  dts 
Mensihen.  p,  ll  iq^.)-  Professor  Keith  observes  {Antiquilv  ol  Man, 
p.  498)  that  tho  great  anthropoids — th«  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and 
oraag — "  are  so  like  man  tn  structure  of  body  that  we  must,  to 
account  for  the  degree  of  similarity,  ccganl  all  of  tliem  as  collateral 
descendants  of  a  common  stock."  He  adds  [ibid.  p.  498  59]  : — 
"  W*  do  not  hesitate  to  think  that  the  antliropotds  retain,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  man,  the  structure  and  manner  of  living 
of  the  ancient  stock  from  which  all  four  have  been  evolved.  If, 
therefore,  we  try  to  form  a  picture  of  the  world  of  ancient  and 
primitive  humanity,  wc  must  base  it  on  the  conditions  now  existing 
among  anthropoids,  not  on  those  which  hold  for  the  modem  world 
of  tnankiud." 

'  Snow,  '  Remarks  on  tho  Wild  Tribes  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,' 
in  Trant:  Elhn.  Soc.  London,  ^S.,i.  364. 
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them.    "  Get  outside  the  family."  he  says.  "  and  relation- 
ships arc  doubtful,  if  not  hostile.    Tlie  bond  of  a  common 
language    is   no    security    for   friendly   offices."*     Wilkes 
observes  tliat  they  "  appear  to  live  in  families  and  not  in 
tribes,  and  do  not  seem  to  acknowli*dge  any  chief."*    Other 
writers  tell  us  that  among  the  Yahgans  (who  live  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  archipelago,  south  of  the  Bcagk  Channel 
to  the  islands  off  Cape  Horn)  and  the  Alacalufs  (wlio  live 
on  the  western  islands)  each  family  is  perfectly  independent 
of  all  the  others,  and  that  only  the  necessity  of  common 
defence  now  and  th^n  induces  a  few  families  to  form  small 
gangs  without  a  chief.*    With    reference   to   the    former, 
Hyades  writes,  "  La  famille  est  bien  constituAi,  mais  la 
tribu  n'existe  pas,  ft  proprement  parler."*     In  a  letter  to  roe 
Mr.  T.  Bridges  gave  the  following  accoimt  of  them  : — "  They 
live  in  clans,  called  by  them  ucuhr,  which  means  a  house. 
These  ucuhr  comprise  many  subdivisions  ;  and  the  members 
are  necessarily  related.     But  the  Yahgans  arc  a  roving 
people,  ha%'ing   their  districts  and  moving  about  within 
these  districts  from  bay  to  bay  and  island  to  island  in  canoes, 
without  any  order.    Tlie  whole  clan  seldom  travels  together, 
and  only  occasionally,  and  then  always  incidentally,  is  it 
to  be  found  collected.     The  smaller  divisions  keep  more 
together.  .  .  .  Occasionally  as  many  as  five  families  arc  to 
be  found  living  in  a  wigwam,  but  generally  two  families." 
In  a  printed  article  Mr.  Bridges  says  that  "  family  influence 
is  the  one  great  tie  which  binds  these  natives  together,  and 
the  one  great  preventive  of  violence."*     Admiral  Fitzroy 
obser\'es  that  "  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  move  from  one  place  to  another  in  their  canoes,  arc, 
no  doubt,  the  reasons  why  the  Fucgians  are  alwaj-s  so 

■  Stirling.  ''Residence  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,'  in  South  Amtrieam 
Miisionary  Magtuint.  iv.  ii. 

*  Wilkes,  (rp.  eil,  i.  1:4. 

*  Bovc.  Palagonia     Terra  dtl  Fuaca,  p,  134.     Lnvisato. '  Appuoti 
etnogmfici  sulla  Terra  del  Fuoco.'  in  Coimoi  di  Gmitta  Cora,  vM.  150. 

■  Hyades.  '  Ethnographio  des  Fu£gi«ns,'  in  BtUL  Soe.  d'/itiiMr. 
Parif,  set.  iii.  voL  x.  333. 

''  Bridg«3,  '  Manners  and  Customs  oi  the  Firelanden,'  in  A  Vote* 
for  South  America,  xiii.  204. 
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dbperaed  among  tbe  islands  in  small  family  parties,  why 
tbey  never  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  why  a  large 
number  are  not  seen  many  days  in  society."^  Of  the  Onas, 
who  inhabit  especially  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  are  a  branch  of  the  Tehuelches  of 
Southern  Patagonia.*  Setior  Gallardo  writes  that  they  lead 
a  nomadic  life  in  bands  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the 
supply  of  food,  but  that  they  do  not  join  in  groups  sufficiently 
large  to  be  called  tribes.  He  adds  that  every  man  is  the 
chief  of  his  family  and  is  obeyed  by  its  members.*  Of  the 
Palagonian  Tehuelches,  who  are  essentially  hunters  without 
having  a  fixed  residence,  Hutchinson  states  that  they  "  arc 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  tribes,  dispersed  into  families."  * 
The  natives  of  the  Patagonian  Channel  Region  between  the 
Magellan  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  PeAas,  according  to  Dr. 
Skottsbcrg,  "  hvt  in  families  and  have  no  idea  of  a  com- 
munity. Now  and  then  some  families  keep  together,  pro- 
bably those  related  to  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  two 
brothers  with  their  wives  and  children."  These  Indians  are 
still  in  the  stone  age,  inhabiting  a  country  devoid  of  available 
Rietab  and  with  a  climate  inimical  to  agriculture  of  any 
Itlnd.* 

Of  the  Guayaki,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Upper  Paran&, 
opposite  the  Argentine  territory  Misiones,  Father  Vogt  writes 
that  they  "  live,  as  it  seems,  not  in  tribes  but  in  families  "  ; 
tliey  have  no  agriculture  but  sub^t  chiefly  on  game,  fish, 
and  fruits.*  Von  Martius  states  that  the  Guachls  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  and  the  Guat6s,  a  tribe  near  the  sources  of 
the  Araguaya,  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  in  families.' 

■  King  uid  Fittxoy.  op.  eil.  U.  177  tq. 

*  Cojuzi.  Lat  indiM  d*i  AtcMpiUago  Fuet^tino.  ]>.  6. 
'  Gallardo.  Tierra  d»t  Futgo^Lot  Onas,  p.  207  sq. 

*  HutcbiatoR,  '  Tchuelcfae  lodiani  of  Patagonb,'  in  Trans.  EUn. 
Soc.  U.S.  vii.  317. 

'  Skottnberg.  Wildi  0/  Patagonia,  p,  97.  IiUm.  '  Obser\-ations  on 
th«  Natlv«  of  the  I^Ut^onian  Channel  Regioo,'  in  AmerUttn 
Anlhrofiologiil,  N.S.  xv.  594,  596. 

*  Vogt,  '  Material  lar  Ethnographic  und  Bpracfae  der  Gnayahi- 
Indianor,'  in  Ztilakr.  /.  Ethnot.  xxxiv.  35.  37. 

'  V.  Martins,  op.  til.  i.  344.  247. 
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Concemuig  the  Guatfis,  Castclnau  observes  that  they  never 
unite  in  villages.  Each  family  lives  alone  and  builds  for 
itself  a  hut  in  some  inaccessible  place.  More  than  one  man 
is  never  found  in  the  same  hut,  for  as  soon  as  a  son  reaches 
the  age  of  puberty  he  seeks  a  mfc  and  makes  an  establish- 
ment of  his  own.  At  certain  times,  but  only  twice  a  year, 
the  men  assemble  in  places  which  have  been  fixed  before- 
hand by  their  chiefs,  but  they  remain  there  together  for  two 
days  only.'  According  to  Bates,  the  social  condition  ol  the 
Caisliilnas,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  the  Tunantins,  among 
whom  each  family  has  its  solitary  hut,  "  is  of  a  low 
type,  very  little  removed,  indeed,  from  that  of  the  brutes 
living  in  the  same  forests."'  The  MarauA  Indians,  on  the 
Lower  JuniS,  are  likewise  dispersed  in  separate  families  or 
small  hordes,  and  so  were  some  of  the  other  tribes  visited 
by  Bates.'  Ehrcnreich  states  that  the  southern  Karayi 
Indians,  on  the  Araguaya,  are  compelled  to  scatter  owing  to 
lack  of  food,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Jos^  small 
bands  consisting  of  eight  to  ten  individuals  are  stilt  met 
with  during  the  dry  season.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  forest  Indians  of  Amazonas,  on  the  Purds,  and  the 
nomadic  hunters  on  the  coast,  live  in  small  gangs  comprisang 
two  or  three  families  each.*  Concerning  the  Botocudos,  a 
Brazilian  tribe  on  the  Tocanlins,  v.  Tschudi  writes  that  "  the 
family  is  the  only  tie  which  joins  these  rude  children  of 
nature  with  each  other."'  Von  Martius  observes  that 
travellers  in  Brazil  often  meet  with  a  language  used  only  by 
a  few  individuals  connected  with  each  other  by  relationship, 
who  are  thus  completely  isolated,  and  can  hold  no  com- 
munication with  any  of  their  other  countrymen  far  or  near.* 
The  Togiagamiuf— an  Eskimo  tribe  of  Alaska,  never 
visited  by  white  men  in  their  own  country  until  the  year 


•  Castelnau.  Expidition  dans  let  parlies  cenfralti  th  VAmiriqu* 
du  Sud,  iii.  II  ij.  Sco  also  Max  SclimiJt,  in  Vtrhamll.  Berlinrr 
Gtselhck.  Anthr.  igoz.  p.  86. 

•  Bates,  The.  Natnralitt  on  Ihe  Riwr  Amaamt,  ii.  376. 

•  Ibid.  a.  381.  377 -'^-  :  '-  3^8- 

'  Ehrenroich,  lititrigt  tur  VMnrhiiivU  BrasUteHt.  p.  12. 

»  V.  Tschiitli,  ap.  fit.  ii.  aSj.  ">  v.  Muitiiis,  off.  eit.  i.  46. 
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1880— vvlio  lead  a  Ihorouglily  nomadic  life,  wajidcring  from 
])iacc  to  place  in  =icar<:h  of  game  or  fish,  appear,  according  to 
Pctroff,  "  to  live  in  llif  moi^t  perfect  state  of  independence  of 
each  other.  E\-cn  thi*  communities  do  not  seem  boxind 
together  in  any  way  ;  families  and  groups  of  families  con- 
stantly changing  their  ahcdo,  leaving  one  community  and 
joining  another,  or  perhaps  forming  one  of  their  owji. 
The  jouth.  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  build  a  kaiak  and  to 
support  himself,  no  longer  observe*  any  family  tics,  but  goes 
where  his  fancy  lakes  him,  frequently  roaming  about  with 
lii-i  kaiak  for  thousand-*  of  iiiilos  before  another  fancy  calls 
liim  to  take  a  wife,  to  excavate  a  miserable  d\velling,  and  to 
settle  down  for  a  lime."* 

Among  the  Kcinduer  Chukchce.  in  the  north-oastem 
extremity  of  .\<in,  llio  family',  says  Dr.  Bogoras,  "  forms  the 
basis  of  the  social  relations  between  members  of  the  tribe. 
Even  family  ties  are  not  absolutely  binding,  and  single 
jwrsons  often  break  Ihcm  and  leave  their  family  relations, 
tirown-vii)  sons  frequently  leave  their  parents  and  go  away 
to  distant  localities  in  search  of  a  fortune.  ...  It  may  be 
said  that  a  lone  man  living  by  himself  forms  the  real  unit  of 
Chukchee  society."  There  are,  however,  camps,  usually 
consisting  of  two  or  three  families,  with  ten  or  fifteen  persons 
together ;  cauips  of  four  to  six  famiUes  form  but  a  slight 
minority,  and  a  camp  with  ten  houses  is  almost  impossible 
unless  formed  for  special  reasons,  like  the  temporary  ramps 
in  trading-places.  In  most  cases  the  camp  consists  of  related 
families — for  instance,  of  brothers,  cousins,  etc.,  with  their 
wives  and  children  ;  but  each  family  has  a  house  of  its  own. 
A  group  of  kuidred  famihes,  designated  by  tlic  term  va'rat 
(literally,  "  collection  of  those  who  are  together '")  "  may 
perhaps  be  railed  an  eiubr^-o  of  a  clan  ;  it  is  unstable,  how- 
ever, and  the  number  of  families  that "  are  together  '  changes 
almost  every  year."*  The  Reindeer  Korj'ak  usually  wander 
in  groups  consisting  of  a  few  families,  but  "  it  sometimes 
liapiwas  that  separate  families  wander  far  from  their  native 

*  PttlTbfl.  'Report  on  the  I^ugiuUtion,  Industries,  unJ  Kesourccs 
c>(  Aliukn,'  in  Tenth  Ctiuus  of  the  Unittd  StaUs,  p.  133. 

*  Uotjuras,  Cfiiittclnff,  pp.  537,  511,  612. 
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places,  leaving  the  groups  to  which  thcv  orifiinally  belonged 
for  one  reason  or  another ;  as,  for  instance,  on  account  of 
quarrels,  lack  o£  pastures,  in  the  old  places  for  their  reindeer, 
or  the  establishment  through  marriage  of  new  family  tics."' 
The  Yukaghir,  as  a  hunting-tribe,  "  frequently  have  to 
scatter  in  separate  families,  or  groups  of  related  families, 
in  search  of  food."*  Among  the  rebidccr-brccdcrs  o£  the 
Northern  Yenisei  valley,  saj-s  Miss  Czaplicka,  "  the  family 
is  practically  the  social  unit,  though  they  were  probably 
originally  organi->ed  in  ckui-<.  The  conditions  of  their  life 
prevent  these  people  from  living  togclher  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form  anything  like  villages.  They  are  wanderers, 
roaming  with  their  herds  of  reindeer  wheiwer  the  prospect 
of  good  hunting  or  fishing,  combined  with  that  of  finding  an 
abimdance  of  moss  for  the  herds,  may  load  them.  Occasion- 
ally several  families  arc  (oimd  living  together  in  two  or  three 
chums  (tenia),  but  this  is  never  a  permanent  arrangement, 
nor  in  accordance  with  any  customary  rules."' 

The  forest  Veddas  of  Ceylon  only  occasionally  assemble 
in  greater  numbers.*  According  to  Bailey,  the  Nilgata 
Veddas.  who  arc  considered  the  wildest,  "  are  distributed 
through  their  lovc'ly  country  in  small  stpts,  or  families, 
occupying  generally  caves  in  the  rocks,  though  some  have 
little  bark  huts.  They  depend  almost  solely  on  hunting  for 
their  support,  and  hold  little  communication  even  with 
each  other."*  The  brothers  Sarasin  tell  us  that  during  the 
dry  season  every  family  wanders  about  on  its  hunting- 
groimd  and  only  seldom  comes  into  contact  with  its  neigh- 
bours, imless  induced  to  do  so  by  disturbing  influences  from 
the  outside.  During  the  rainy  season  the  varioxLs  families 
living  in  the  same  district  retire  to  their  rock  centre  and 
stay  there  in  their  caves.  The  families  who  concentrate 
themselves  in  the  same  rock  centre  during  ttu»  period  form 


>  Jochelson,  Kofyak.  p.  ^31,  •  Idtm.  Vukagliii.  i>.  86. 

'  M>»  Czaplicka.  My  Sibermn  Yttr,  p.  loi. 

•  l>ridham,  Account  of  Ctylon,  i.  454.    Harlshornc,  '  Weddas,' 
in  Indian  Antiquary,  viil.  520. 

*  Bailey. '  WilO  THbcH  ol  the  Voddalu  o(  Ceyloii,'  in  Trans.  Etkn. 
I  Soe.  N.S.  li.  281. 
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a  clan  ;  but  the  different  clans  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.*  M.  Deschamps  writes.  "  Chaquc  village  est  form^ 
par  une  ou  deux  huttes  pour  une  ou  deux  families,  mais  lo 
plus  gin<h'alcnicnt  une  famiUe  s'^tablit  sculc,"'  To  this 
day,  says  Mr.  Ncvill.  "  if  one  wishes  to  approach  a  Vacdda's 
home,  one  waits  nearly  a  quarter  mile  off  it.  and  sliouts  until 
the  dogs  bark."' 

In  his  history  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  published  in  1667, 
Father  Francisco  Combes  saj-s  that  the  Siibanu.  a  sub- 
Visayan  mountaiji  folk  of  Mindanao,  lack  human  inter- 
course, "  living,  as  thoy  do,  in  high,  wild  country,  with  as 
little  sociability  as  animals,  and  having  their  houses  placed 
a  league  apart,  wherever  one  of  them  may  be  pleased  to 
make  himself  a  settlement."  Nor  have  they  in  later  times 
congregated  into  ^nllages.  "  The  family,"  say  Messrs.  Finley 
and  Churchill,  "  is  the  governmental  unit.  The  father  is  the 
head  of  the  family  and  its  absolute  ruler.  ...  As  soon  as 
the  young  men  take  to  themselves  wives  they  break  away 
from  the  old  family  home  and  establish  new  family  units 
at  remote- points,  where  they  can  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of 
their  peculiar  nomadic  life."  Tiiey  have  associations  or 
confederations  of  families  forming  communities,  each  under 
the  leadership  of  a  timuai,  or  chief.  But  "  family  rights  are 
supreme  and  therefore  the  right  of  secession  from  the 
community  inheres  in  the  head  of  the  family."  The  Subanu 
draws  his  sustenance  from  the  earth  by  primitive  agricultural 
methods  ;  "  lie  seeks  the  isolated  and  wildest  portions  of  the 
interior  and  relies  upon  his  strtaigUi  and  native  ingenuity 
to  cope  with  nature  and  wring  from  it  a  means  of  living  foi 
himself  and  his  family."*  The  Negritos  of  Northern  Luzon, 
most  of  whom  do  not  practise  agriculture  at  all,  are  said 
to  be  "  usually  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  forest, 
although  occasionally  a  group  of  one  or  two  dozen  will  be 

'  Sanuln,    Ergebniise    Kalura/iisenseha/llicJier     ForsehungeH    auf 
CtyloH,  iii,  476.  477.  i|8i,  485. 

»  DMCluimp.<i, '  Lea  Veddas  de  Ceylan,*  In  L'Anllitopologu.  ii.  305, 

*  Ncvill, '  Va«dda«  of  Ceylon,*  in  Taprobaman,  i.  186. 

•  PinleyandCliiirchill.  Srt^unK     Slvditio} a  Siib-ViMyan  Mountain 
i'oilt  nf  Mindanao,  pp.  ti,  15.  34  sq. 
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found  together  " ;  *  or  to  live  in  small  hordes  of  twenty  to 
thirty  persons,  who  recognise  no  other  ties  but  thoser  of 
the  family.'  The  Kubiis  of  Southern  Sumatra,  who  chiefly 
subsist  un  game  and  fish  and  the  products  of  tlic  forest 
though  they  also  practise  a  kind  of  primitive  agriculture. 
are  said  by  Volz  to  hve.  as  a  nile,  in  settlements  of  one  or 
two  families  each,  which  arc  spread  over  a  very  wide  area. 
They  seldom  come  together  in  small  hordes." 

Among  the  Orang  Muka  Kuning,  of  the  Orang  Laut  in 
Malacca,  who  neither  cultix-atc  any  plants  nor  breed  any 
animals  save  dogs,  the  families  "  live  scattered  in  the  forest 
in  &mall  huts  t>eneath  the  trees."*  Of  the  Orang  Semang 
Vaughan  Stevens  saj-s  that  they  are  true  nomads  who'  never 
remain  long  at  the  same  place,  and  that  wen  the  fainihes 
among  them  dissolve,  to  feuiJte  again  afterwards.  Dr. 
Martin  quotes  this  with  approval,'  and  makes  the  general 
statement  that  the  pure  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
"  atwaj's  Uvc  in  small  groups-  only,  consisting  of  one  to  at 
most  six  faniiUes.  .  .  .  These  family  groups  form  the 
separate  hordes,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  nomadising 
together  but  also  on  occasion  separate  from  one  another." 
Every  family  erects  a  shelter  or  hut  for  itself ;  at  their 
halting-places  more  than  two  or  three  huts  are  seldom  seen 
together,  each  inhabited  by  two  to  seven  individuals. 
Thus  "  the  separate  family  {Sotidtrfamilie)  forms  every- 
where the  fundamental  element,  which  grows  into  a  family 
group  [Grosi/aniilie)  "  with  the  eldest  man  as  its  regular 
chief.  The  connection  between  the  different  family  groups 
is  exceedingly  loose,  ajid  there  is  no  such  organisation  as 
a  phratry  or  a  tribe.' 

>  Wortfiter,   "Non-Christian   TrilKs   ol  Nortlicru    Luxon,'   in 
Pkiiipphu  Journal  oj  Science,  i.  808  iq. 

*  Biumentritt,  Vfrsuch  tiiur  Etknograpkit  dtr  PhilippineH,  p.  8. 
Meyeri  Die  Philippiiua.  11.  Negritos,  p.  15. 

*  VoIe.  '  Zur  Keantniss  dcr  Kubus  in  Siiihumatra,'  lu  Archiv /. 
Anthrop.  N.S.  vii.  g8,  100,  107. 

*  Logan,  '  Oroag  Muka  Kuniiig.'  in  Ji»tr.  Indian  Atchiptlago, 
L  337  n.  • 

'  Martin,  t>ie  Inlaiulildmme  Jer  Malayiscken  ttulbitiici,  \>.  8(ii. 
'*  Ibid.  p.  85.J  mq. 
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The  Butihiiicn  of  South  Africa,  according  to  Mr.  AkCall 
Thcal,  "li\-ecl  in  Uttic  communities,  often  consisting  of  only 
.1  frrw  families.  It  wa*  impossible  for  a  large  number,  such 
as  would  constitute  an  important  tribe,  to  gain  a  subsistence 
solely  from  the  chase  ajid  the  natural  products  of  the  earth 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa  at  any  liine,  and  more  especially 
after  the  Hottentots  and  the  Bantu  had  taken  possession  of 
the  choicest  sections."'  Frilsch  observes  that  they  are  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  a  tribal  organisation,  and  that  even  when 
a  number  of  families  occasionally  unite  in  a  larger  horde  the 
association  is  more  or  less  accidt-ntal  and  not  regulated  by 
any  Jaw.'  The  families  that  thus  associate  arc  now  and 
then  obliged  to  disperse,  as  the  same  spot  \vill  not  afford 
sufficient  siistenance  for  all ;  "  the  smaller  the  number,  the 
easier  is  a  supply  of  food  procured."'  Indeed,  a  horde  fre- 
quently consists  of  the  different  members  of  one  family 
only,  at  least  if  the  children  are  old  and  strong  enough  to 
help  their  parents  to  find  food.*  There  may  be  a  chief  in 
the  horde,  but  his  power  is  hardly  givater  than  that  of  any 
other  ina]J  who  ntles  over  his  own  wife  and  children — and 
over  the  latter  only  before  they  arc  grown-up.*  Of  the  Auin, 
who  belong  to  the  Kalahari  Hiislimcn,  Kaufmann  states 
that  the  size  of  the  settlement  depends  on  the  circumstances  : 
during  the  dry  seasoji  it  is  mostly  formed  by  one  or  two 
families  onlj',  whereas  towards  the  end  of  and  shortly  after 
the  rainy  period,  when  food  is  more  plentiful,  even  as  majiy 
as  tJiirty  famiUes  may  join  into  one  "  village."  The  dwellings 
are  of  the  most  primiti\e  character.'  Among  the  Tati 
Bushmen-— who  inhabit  the  Bechuanalaiid  I*rolectorate, 
the    Kalahari,    and   the  portions   of    Southern    Rhodesia 

'  Tlieal.  Hitlory  oj  the  liuers  in  Souih  Africa,  p.  17, 

'  Fritscli.  Die  E'l^gtboreutn  SAd-AJnka' y,  p.  443  tq. 

'  Liditenstciii,  Traveh  in  SoulJitrn  Africa,  ii.  -19,  194. 

*  Ibid.  i.  4S.  Tltiili^,  '  Iib>liiictluii!t  nui  lo  ISuchimaiis.'  in  Bult. 
Hoe,  d'Anthr.  faiii.  scr.  iii.  vi>l,  iv.  404  ^q. 

■  Schiiiz,  Deitlseh-SHJ-Wert-.lfnliii.  [t.  396.  v.  FnuivoK  iVama 
iDtJ  Damara  Deutich-Siii-Wett-Ajriliu,  p.  1J4.  PiLviarge,  '  Die 
Bti^cliinjiiiier  di-r  luiiahr.ii.'  m  MUtheii.  Ueutich.  Scl'uttgeb.  xviit, 
•iiy  171  sgq.    ICaufmami,  '  l^ie  Auin,'  ibid.  xxiiL  1^4  tq. 

<'  Kiiufmaiiii,  lac.  eit.  pp.  136,  15S. 
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adjoining  these  territories — a  few  "  clajis  or  families  may 
combine  iii  the  face  of  danger,  but  the  combination  soon 
comes  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  past.  They  iifcver 
seem  to  feel  the  need  of  unity,  liach  family  goes  its  own  wa>'. 
and  the  fatlier  is  a  despot  as  long  as  lie  can  maintain  bi-S 
position."  Our  informant  has  "  seldom  seen  more  tiian 
four  famiHes  numbering  twenty-two  individuals  together, 
and  this  was  a  camp  at  permanent  water."'  From  all  thkt 
has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  among  the  Bushmen,  at^o. 
the  family  consisting  of  parents  and  children  is  the  funda- 
mental and,  so  far  as  living  together  is  concerned,  among 
many  of  them  at  least,  the  only  permanent  social  unit.' 

The  Central  African  Pygmies  live  in  communities  of 
variable  size.  Hutercaii  speaks  of  groups  of  two  to  twenty 
families,  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  family  cliief  ;  but  "  pariois 
plusieurs  groupes  de  families  se  r^unis,'*ent  pour  sc  d^placcr 
et  pour  chasser  en<.cmble,"*  Smhlmann  found  "  villages," 
consisting  of  two  to  four  huts  and  others  consisting  of  one  to 
two  hundred.  *  Each  hut  seems  lo  be  occupied  by  one  family 
only,  and  the  people  forming  a  conununity  are  probably, 
as  a  nile,  branches  of  the  same  parent  family.'  I>a\-id  says 
that  the  Wambutti  of  Ituri  live  in  patriarchal  family  groups.' 
According  to  Casati,  the  huts  serving  as  family  dwellings 
"  arc  usually  scattered  in  the  forests,  or  over  the  hills," 
and  seldom  form  a  \'iilage  ;  but  he  also  found  a  good  majiy 
families  living  without  any  shelter  at  all  on  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest.'    If  the  communities 

>  Dorcian.  '  Tatt  Bushmen  (Masarwas)  uid  thdr  Language,' 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Afilhr.  Inst,  xlvii,  47,  53, 

'  See  also  Passarge.  Ice.  cit.  p.  aij  sj. ;  Trciik,  '  Hie  litiscliteutc 
der  Naiikib,  litre  Rechls>  uml  Faniilietivorliiillniiisc,'  in  MitlheU. 
DtuUeh.  Schui:g^.  xxiii.  lOO,  168 ;  Moffat,  MUswnary  T.aboun 
and  Sctnts  in  Soulhf.rn  Africa,  p.  56. 

*  Hutereati,  NoUi  tttr  la  Vie  familiaU  et  juridiqut  di  qtielques 
populations  iu  Congo  Beige,  p.  i. 

*  Stujilnunn,  Mit  Etnin  I'mcha  ias  Hen  voii  AUiha,  p.  ^49. 

*  Schmidt.  Die  SUllung  der  PysmdenvOlher  in  der  EHlwiekltmgf 
gesckickle  des  Memcken,  pp.  61,  62,  187,  njj. 

'  David,  '  Notizen  iiber  die  Pygm^ci]  dea  Ituriwaldes,'  in  Globus, 
Ixxxvi.  196. 
'  Cosati,  r#i»  Years  in  Egunloria.  i.  157  sq. 
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of  the  Central  African  Pygmies  arc  more  pcnnancnt  than 
those  of  many  other  peopks  who  have  now  come  under 
our  notice,  the  reason  for  it  is  no  doubt  tlieir  richci  food 
su]>ply.  llwy  arc  skilful  bowmen  and  exceptionally  escpert 
as  hunters  ;'  and  while  they  do  not  themselves  cultivate  tlic 
soil,  they  got  from  their  neighbourtv  com,  bulbs  and  other 
vegetable  food  in  exchange  for  products  of  the  chase,  or, 
more  simply  still,  make  raids  on  their  fields  and  cany  off 
wliat  they  want.'  Junker  says  of  the  Akkas  that  "  they  are 
feared  by  all  their  neighbours,  and  despite  their  thievisli 
Iiabits.  permitted  to  frequent  the  cultivated  grounds."  ' 

Among  the  .\ustralian  aborigines,  who  also  are  a  race  of 
hunters  ^d  food-collectors  without  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing,  we  find  a  much  more  definite  social  organisation 
than  among  any  other  people  in  the  same  state  of  economic 
culture.  But  what  interests  us  in  this  connection  is  not 
their  social  organisation  in  general,  but  their  actual  manner 
of  living.  They  live  in  hordes  ;  and  here  again  we  find  that 
the  size  of  the  horde  is  regulated  by  the  food  supply.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  where  the  country  is  sterile  and  un- 
productive the  natives  congregate  in  small  numbers,  whereas 
in  fertile  districts  they  are  comparatively  numerous.*  The 
horde  ur  tribe  has  always  a  tendency  to  break  up  for  a 
time  in  search  of  food.  In  his  book  on  the  aborigines  of 
Victoria,  Mr.  Broiigh  Smyth  remarks  that  "  m  any  large 
area  occupied  by  a  tribe,  where  there  was  not  much  forest 
land,  and  where  kangaroos  wore  not  numerous,  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  the  several  famiUes  composing  the  tribe  would 
withdraw  from  their  companions  for  short  periods,  at  certain 
seasons,  and  betake  themselves  to  separate  portions  of  the 
area,  ,  .  .  and  it  is  more  than  probable— it  is  ahnost 
certain-  that  each  head  of  a  family  would  betake  himself, 

'  Junker.  Travels  in  Africa  during  the  Years  i88a-i886,  p.  85. 
iiwiw  I'aika  in  Central  Afrtta.  p.  316. 

*  V.  Wissmann,  WolX,  v.  Francois,  and  Muclkr.  Im  Innern  A/rikas, 
p.  261.     Emin  Patka  in  Central  Africa,  p.  316.     C»sati,  Op.  (it.  i.  159. 

'  Junker,  op.  cit.  p.  85. 

I  WilliHmi.  '  M.mriQra  and  Custunu  o(  the  AusliuJuui  Native^,' 
III  Tram.  Jivy.  Hue.  Victoria,  v.  l&j. 
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if  practicable,  to  that  portion  which  his  father  bad  fre- 
quented."'   Among  the  natives  of  Victoria  and  Riverina, 
according   to   Beveridge,    "  a  family,    or  perhaps  several 
families,  as  the  case  may  be,  select  a  site  for  their  camp, 
where  abundance  of  game  and  other  sources  of  food  exist, 
and  are  procurable  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble."*    Concerning  the  Encounter  Bay  tribe  in  South 
Australia,  the  Rev.  A.  Meyer  tells  us  that  "  the  whole  tribe 
does  not  always  move  in  a  body  from  one  place  to  another, 
unless  there  should  be  abundance  of  food  to  be  obtained  at 
some  particular  spot ;    but  generally  they  are  scattered  in 
search  of  food."*  Tlie  natives  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New  South 
Wales,  when  visited  by  Captain  Hunter  at  the  end  ol  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  associated  in  tribes  of  many  families 
living  together,  apparently  with  one  fixed  residence.    Yet, 
he  says,  "  you  may  often  visit  the  place  where  the  tribe 
resides,  uithout  finding  the  whole  society  there  ;  their  time 
is  so  much  occupied  in  search  of  food,  that  the  different 
(arailies  take  different  routes  ;  but,  in  case  of  any  dispute 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  can  soon  be  assembled."* 
Speaking  of  the  six  tribes  living  on  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  MacLeay  Ki\'er  near  Port  Macquarie  in  New  South 
Wales,  Hodgkinson  observes  that  the  whole  body  of  a  tribe, 
containing  on  an  average  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men  and 
women,  exclusive  of  children,  "  is  never  imited  on  the  same 
spot,  imless  on  some  important  occasion.  .  .  .  They  are 
more  generally  divided  into  small  parties  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
with  theirwomen  and  children.for  the  convejiienceof  hunting. 
&c..  and  these  detached  companies  roam  over  any  part 
of  the  country  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  main 
tribe  to  which  they  belong."* 

•  Brougb  Smyth,  Aborisints  of  Victoria,  i.  146  »j. 

•  Beveridge,  Aborigines  of  Victoria  and  Riverina.  p.  32. 

•  Meyer,  '  Mannera  and  Custonw  of  the  Aborigines  o(  the  En- 
counter Bay  Tribe,'  in  Woods,  Nativt  Tribes  of  South  Australia, 
p.  191. 

•  Hunter,  Historical  Journal  of  Iht  TransaelioMs  at  Port  JaeMfom 
and  Norfolk  island,  p.  62. 

•  Hodgkinson,  Aitttralia,  from  Port  Maequarit  to  Moreton  Bay, 

p.  it2. 
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Whether  assembled  or  scattered,  the  families  beltmging 
to  the  same  community  form  distinct  and  very  marked  social 
miits  among  the  Australian  natives.*  Mr.  Stanbiidge,  whc 
spent  eighteen  years  in  the  wilds  of  Victoria,  states  that  the 
land  of  each  tribe  is  parcelled  out  amongst  families  and 
carefully  transmitted  by  direct  descent ;  and  so  sacredly 
are  these  bomidaries  maintained  that  the  member  of  no 
single  family  will  venture  on  the  lands  of  a  neighbouring 
one  without  invitation.*  Mr.  Curr  remarks  that  among  the 
Bangerang  in  ^^toria,  and  all  other  tribes  he  has  known, 
each  married  couple  had  their  own  nia-nia  or  hut,  although 
unmarried  men  and  boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  and  upwards 
Uved  together,  and  separate  from  their  parents  and  sisters, 
in  the  bachelors'  camp.*  Concerning  the  Goumditch-mara, 
Dr.  Howitt  says  that  "each  family  camped  by  itself."  * 
Among  the  Central  Austrahan  Aninta,  who  are  distributed 
in  a  large  number  of  small  local  groups  each  of  which 
occupies  a  given  area  of  country  and  has  its  own  headman, 
every  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  one  or  more  wives  and 
children,  has  a  separate  lean-to  of  shrubs.'  There  are 
similar  statements  i elating  to  many  other  tribes.*  Uf  the 
Kabi  and  Wakka  tribes  in  Queensland,  Mr.  Mathew  states 
that  "  the  family,  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  or  wives, 
with  their  children,  constituted  a  distinct  social  unit.  They 
occupied  the  same  gunyah  (dwelling),  they  ate  together,  they 
travelled  together."'  Bishop  Salvado  writes  of  West 
Australian  natives,  among  whom  he  spent  most  part  of  bis 
life,  that  they, "  au  lieu  de  se  gouvemer  par  tribus,  paraissent 

*  See  Ualinowski,  The  Family  among  the  AustraliaH  Aborigines, 
passim. 

*  Stanbridge,  '  Tribes  in  the  Central  Part  of-Victoria,'  in  Trans. 
Etkn.  Soe.  N.S.  i.  386  sq. 

*  Curr,  Rieolitclions  of  Squatting  in  Victoria,  pp.  259,  277. 
'  Fison  and  Howitt.  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  p.  278. 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Austratia.pp.&, zo.ii. 
«  Westgarth,  Australia  Felix,  p.  87  (natives  of  New  South  Wales). 

Henderson,  Excursions  and  Adventures  in  New  South  Wales,  ii.  109. 
Hathews,   Ethnological  Notes   on   the  Aboriginal    TrAes  of    N.  S. 
Wales,  p.  99. 
'  Mathew,  Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland,  p.  133. 
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se  gDUvenier  k  Is  manit^n-  patriarcale  '  chaque  fainillp.  qui 
gAMSnJemejit  ne  coinptc  pas  plus  dc  six  i  ncuf  individus, 
lomic  coiume  une  petite  5oci^tJ,  sous  la  seulc  d£pendance 
dc  son  propR-  ciicf.  .  .  .  Chaque  famiHe  s'appropiie  une 
espftcc  de  district,  dont  ccpendant  les  families  voisincs 
jouissent  en  comniun  si  Ton  vit  en  bonne  harmonic."' 

It  sccnis  (■xlrtrnely  probahlrr  that  Australian  black!^  com- 
monly are  so  much  more  sociable  than  most  other  hunting 
and  food-collecting  peoples  because  the  food-supply  of  their 
country  i>  natiu'ally  more  pk-ntiful.  or,  partly  thanks  to 
their  boomerangs,  more  easily  attainable.  Speaking  of 
West  Australian  natives.  Calvert  observes  that  they,  as  a 
rule,  have  an  abundanrc  of  food,  "  although  thoy  may  run 
a  little  short  in  thf  hright  of  the  rainy  season,  or  when  they 
are  overcome  witli  laziness  in  very  hot  weather."'  A  Central 
Auatratian  native  is,  generally  speaking,  well  nourished; 
"  kangaroo,  rock- wallabies,  emus,  and  other  forms  of  game 
arc  not  scarce,  and  often  fall  a  prey  to  his  spear  and  boomer- 
ang, while  smaller  animals,  such  as  rats  and  lizards,  are 
constantly  caught  without  any  difliculty  by  the  women."" 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  separate  families  are  often  compelled 
to  walk  about  in  search  of  food,  and  the  father  has  on  these 
occasions  an  Cbscntial  fimction  to  fultil  both  as  protector 
and  maintainor  of  his  family. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Tasmanian^,  now  an  extinct  race 
which  was  neither  agricultural  nor  pastoral,  ii  very  defective. 
Captain  Fumeau.'t,  who  accumpaiiied  Cook  on  his  second 
\'oyage  as  conmiaiider  of  the  Advuiturf,  ^vrote  that  they 
wandciid  about  in  small  parties  from  jiLice  to  place  in  search 
of  food,  and  that  more  than  tlirce  or  four  hut:>,  only  capable 
of  containing  three  or  four  persons  each,  were  never  found 
ia  the  same  place.*  O'Connoi  says  that  they  travelled  in 
poitics  of  ten  to  thirty.'  and  Mrs.  Prinsep  that  they  moved 

>  Salvado,  M^moiref  kttlorigttts  sur  I'Auitraiie.  p.  265  ig.  Idem, 
Voyagftn  .\ufiial.e.  p.  17S. 

*  Culvert,  AbDTigiiiet  0/  Wetteru  Auilraliit.  p.  24. 
'  Speuccr  and  Gillen,  op.  oil.  pp,  7.  44. 

■  C4X>k,  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pi^e,  i.  1 14. 

*  O'Connor,  quolcd  by  Ling  Roth.  Aliorigints  of  Tastnania,  p.  105. 
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"  in  large  bodies,  with  incredible  swiftness."*  Each  tribe 
was  divided  into  several  families,  consisting  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, and  wherever  they  located  themselves  each 
family  kindled  its  separate  fire  "  at  fourteen  to  twenty  yards 
Apart."  *  It  also  "  hunted  separately,  and  erected  a  hut  for 
Hs  own  accommodation."* 

From  this  survc>  of  facts  it  appears  that  among  modem 
savages  living  in  the  hunting  and  food-collecting  stage, 
or  at  most  acquainted  with  some  primitive  mode  of  agri- 
culture, the  family  consisting  of  parents  and  children  is  a 
very  well-marked  social  unit.  Yet  it  is  certainly  not  the  only 
tSSOCiation  among  them.  If  travellers  speak  of  the  family 
tie  as  the  only  one  which  joins  individuals  with  one  another, 
they  without  doubt  use  the  term  "  family  "  in  a  wider  sense. 
Closely  related  families  not  only  hold  friendly  relations  with 
each  other,  but  live  togetlier  in  smaller  or  target  groups  ; 
and  there  may  be  social  organisations  of  a  more  comprehea- 
sive  character,  as  among  the  Australian  natives,  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that  the  families  belonging 
to  the  same  gTX)Lip  do  not  always  keep  together,  but  often 
disperse  in  searcli  of  food  and  may  remain  separated  even 
(or  a  considerable  time  ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  in 
desolate  regions  where  the  supply  of  food  is  unusually  scarce, 
but  even  in  countries  highly  favoured  by  nature.  Now  I  ask  : 
is  it  rea^nablc  to  suppose  that  primitive  men  were  more 
permanently  gregarious  than  many  modem  savages  ?  The 
answer  must  be;  they  were  imdoubtedly  less.  Let' us 
remember  that  all  savages  now  existing  stand  high  above 
our  earliest  human  ancestors.  Man,  as  we  know  him,  has — 
to  quote  Darwin — '*  iji%'ented  and  is  able  to  use  various 
weapons,  tools,  traps,  &c.,  with  which  he  defends  himself, 
kills  or  catches  prey,  and  otherwise  obtains  food.  He  has 
made  rafts  or  canoes  for  fishuig  or  crossing  over  to  neigh- 

*  Mrs.  Piin«p,  JoutHol  oj  a  Voyage  from  Caicutta  to  Van  Ditrntn's 
Land.  p.  78. 

*  Btiokhouie.  Narralivt  of  a  Viiit  to  the  AuOraJiaH  Cohnitt, 
p.  104.     Lloyd,  quoted  by  Ling  Roth,  op.  cU.  p.  107. 

'  West,  History  of  Taitnania.  u.  8a. 
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bouring  fertile  islands.  He  has  discovered  the  art  of  maldiig 
fire,  by  which  liard  and  stringy  roots  can  be  rendered 
digestible,  and  poisonous  roots  or  herbs  innocuous."*  In 
short,  he  has  gradually  found  out  many  new  ways  of  earning 
his  living  which  his  ruder  ancestors  had  no  idea  of.  and  has 
thus  more  and  more  emancipated  himself  from  direct 
dependence  on  surrounding  nature.  If  this  notwithstanding 
there  arc  stitl  so  many  savage  peoples  among  whom  the 
separate  families  often  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  pro- 
tection afforded  tliem  by  li\'ing  together,  in  order  to  fmd  the 
food  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  I  think  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  family,  implying  marital  and 
paternal  care,  was  haidly  less  indispensable  for  primitive 
man  than  it  is  (or  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  U  this  was 
the  case,  the  family  may  have  been  an  inheritance  from  the 
parent  species  out  of  which  the  Anthropoids  and  the 
Hominides — the  Pithecanthropus,  Homo  prim^enxus,  and 
Homo  sapiens,  according  to  Schwalbe' — gradually  developed- 
This  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  if  that  hypo- 
thetical species  lived  on  the  same  diet  as  the  man-like  apes, 
or  ev^i  on  a  diet  somewhat  more  animal  than  that  of  the 
chimpanzee,  and  also,  being  of  a  comparatively  large  size, 
required  about  the  same  quantities  of  food  as  they ;  if, 
further,  it  gave  birth  to  the  same  small  number  of  yoimg ; 
and  if  its  offspring  were  in  need  of  parental  care  for  a  com- 
paratively long  period.  I  want  to  emphasise  tliat  it  is  on 
such  factors,  and  not  merely  on  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  and 
the  chimpanzee  as  they  are,  that  I  base  my  supposition  that 
the  family  consisting  of  parents  and  children  existed  among 
primitive  man. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  habits,  not  of  institutions.  But 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  them.  Social 
habits  have  a  strong  tendem.y  to  become  true  customs,  that 
li,  rules  of  conduct  in  addition  to  their  being  habits.  A 
habit  may  develop  into  a  genuine  custom  simply  because 

'  Darwin,  Descent  0/  Man,  i.  72. 

■  Schwalbe,  Sludien  tur  VorgeschtchU  des  Menselitm,  p.  y 
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men  aix;  inclined  to  disapprove  of  atiythiiig  wluch  is  unusual.  > 
Bwt  in  the  present  ca^e  the  transition  from  habit  to  custom 
has  undoubtedly  a  deeper  foimdation.  It  is  an  instinct 
that  induces  the  male  to  remain  with  the  female  and  to 
take  tare  of  her  even  after  the  sexual  relations  have  ceased. 
We  may  as.sume  tliat  the  tendency  to  feci  some  attachment 
to  a  being  which  ha-i  been  the  cause  of  pleasure,  in  the  present 
case  sexual  pleasure,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  instinct.  Such 
a  feeling  may  originally  have  caused  the  sexes  to  remain 
united  and  the  male  to  protect  the  female  though  the  sexual 
desire  was  gratified ;  and  if  procuring  great  ad%'aiitage  to 
the  species  in  the  str\iggle  for  existence,  conjugal  attachment 
would  naturally  develop  into  a  specific  characteristic. 
An  instinct  must  also  be  the  cause  of  the  rare  which  the 
father  takes  of  his  offspring  ;  the  paternal  feeling  seems  to  be 
hardly  less  prevalent  among  savages  than  among  civilised 
men.*  This  feeling,  however,  und  also  the  kindred  feeling 
of  maternal  love,  are  not  quite  adequately  defined  as  the 
afiection  which  attaches  a  creature  to  its  young.  Though 
most  frequently  and  most  strongly  displayed  in  this  relation, 
the  so-callM  parental  feeling  is  really  excitable  apart  from 
parenthood,  as  Spencer  justly  observed.  According  to  him, 
the  conmion  trait  ol  the  objects  which  arouse  it  is  always 
relative  weakness  or  helplessness.'  But  this  explanation 
contains  only  part  of  the  truth  ;  even  in  a  gregarious  species 
mothers  make  a  distinction  between  their  own  offspring  and 
other  young.  To  account  for  the  maternal  sentiment  we 
must  therefore  assume  the  existence  of  some  other  stimulus 
besides  the  signs  of  helplessness,  wliich  produces,  or  at  least 
strengthens,  the  instinctive  motor  response  in  the  mother. 
This  stinmlus.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  rooted  in  the  txter.ial 
relatiomhip  in  which  the  helpless  offspring  from  the  begin- 
ning stand  to  the  mother,  b^'ing  in  dose  proximity  to  her 
from  their  lenderest  age,     And  the  stimuli  to  which  the 

'  Sec  my  Origin  and  Dtvitopment  of  the  Moral  Idetu,  i.  I59. 
'  IbiJ  i.  539  sqq. 

'  Spencer,  I'rincipUi  of  Viychology,  ii.  6*3  sj.     Sec  a1">  Hwtlry, 
OburvMimi  on  Man.  i.  497. 
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patenial  instinct  responds  arc  apparently  derived  from  the 
Mime  circumstar.ces  as  those  which  call  into  activity  the 
maternal  instinct,  that  is,  the  helplessness  and  the  nearness 
of  the  yomig.  Wherever  this  instinct  exists  the  father  is 
near  his  offspring  from  the  beginning,  living  together  with 
the  mother.  Of  course  I  here  speak  of  the  parental  feelings 
only  in  their  original  simplicity  ;  later  on  they  become  more 
complex,  through  the  association  of  other  feelings,  as  those 
of  property  and  pride,  and  tend  to  extend  themselves 
beyond  the  limits  of  infancy  and  childhood.* 

In  mankind  these  instincts  give  rise  not  only  to  habits 
but  to  niles  of  custom,  or  institutions.  Social  beings 
endowed  with  such  instincts,  as  also  with  a  sufficiently 
developed  intellect,  would  feel  moral  resentment  against  a 
man  who  forsakes  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  conjugal 
intercourse  and  the  offspring  resulting  from  it.  And,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  another  work,  public  or  moral  resentment 
or  disappro\al  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rules  of  custom  and 
of  all  duties  and  rights.*  Thus  the  institutions  of  marriage 
and  the  family  have  the  same  root  as  the  habits  with  which 
I  have  been  dealing  in  this  chapter  ;  indeed  these  institutions 
and  habits  are  practically  identical,  e.\cept  that  in  the  one 
case  there  is  social  sanction  or  regulation  and  in  the  other 
not.  Now  as  the  word  "  family  "  is  not  merely  used  to 
denote  a  certaui  institution,  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to 
apply  the  term  "  marriage  "  also  in  a  broader  sense  than  that 
given  to  it  above.  We  may  alternatively  define  it  as  a  more 
or  less  durable  connection  between  male  and  female  lasting 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  propagation  till  after  the  birth  of  the 
offspring.  Tliis  definition  lays  stress  on  the  higlUy  important 
fact,  only  too  often  overlooked  by  sociologists,  that  there  is 
a  vital  difference  between  marriage  and  merely  sexual 
relations,  even  though  these  be  sanctioned  by  custom. 
It  also  implies  living  together — in  agreement  with  the 
mcdixval  saving,  "  Hoire,  manger,  couchcr  ensemble  est 

^  See  We^termarck,  op.  cil.  ii.  iflS-iot,  193. 

■  See  ibid.  i.  iiS-izi,  133-137.  1391??-      For  the  characteristics 
and  origin  of  moral  disapproval  sec  ibid.  vol.  f.  ch.  ii-  p'  21  *ff. 
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manage,  ce  me  scmble."'  And  thoiigh  rather  %'ague,  which 
Is  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  the  advantage  of  comprehending 
in  one  notion  facts  which  arc  essentially  similar  in  nature 
and  have  a  similar  origin.  The  marriage  of  mankind,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  other  animal  species  and  is  probably 
an  inheritance  from  some  pre-human  ancestor.  It  is  in 
order  to  emphasise  thus  that  I  ha\*e  called  my  book  "  the 
history  of  human  marriage,"  although  I  shall  throughout 
deal  with  unions  which  are,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
sanctioned  by  custom  or  law. 


From  what  has  been  said  above  it  appears  that  marriage 
and  the  family  are  most  intimately  connected  with  one 
another :  it  is  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  that 
male  and  female  continue  to  live  together.  We  may  there- 
fore say  that  marriage  is  rooted  in  the  family  rather  than  the 
family  in  marriage.  Indeed,  among  many  peoples  trae 
married  lilc  does  not  begin  for  persons  who  are  formally 
married  or  betrothed,  or  a  marriage  does  not  become  definite, 
until  a  child  is  bom  or  there  are  signs  of  pregnancy  ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  sexual  relations  which  happen  to  lead  to 
pregnancy  or  the  birth  of  a  child  are,  as  a  rule,  followed  by 
marriage  or  make  marriage  compulsory. 

Thus  among  the  Fuegians*  and  the  Eastern  Greenlanders* 
marriage  is  not  regarded  as  complete  until  the  woman  has 
become  a  mother.  Among  the  Lengua  Indians  of  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco  "  there  is  only  a  marriage  on  approval, 
corresponding  to  our  engagement,  although  the  couple  Uve 
together.  No  marriage  is  considered  binding  by  native  law 
until  a  child  is  bom.  and  if  this  does  not  take  place  within  a 

■  SchaSiier,  GtsckiekU  <Ur  RiehlsDorfassvHg  Ftankreiehs,  iii,  i86. 
Among  the  MaoH.  according  to  Mr.  Tregear  {The  Maori  Raet. 
p.  293),  marriiige  wa*  merely  alluded  to  as  a  "  dwelling- together." 
or  a  ■'(.li?eping-togcthcr."  The  Timagami  (Ojibway)  term  (or 
hutbaud  and  wife,  which  is  used  reciprocally,  means  "  the  one  who 
lives  with  me  "  [Speck,  Family  Hun!ini{  TtrrilorUs  and  Social  Lift 
of  Various  AlgouAian  Battdi  of  Ihi  Ottawa  Valley,  p.  34). 

*  HyadiM  and  Deniker,  Mittion  tcienlifique  di*  Cap  Horn,  vii. 
377  *?■  •  'East  Greenland  Eskimo,*  in  Seimu,  vii.  173. 
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reasonable  time  they  are  justified  in  separating.  But  when 
once  a  child  is  bom  to  them,  even  should  the  child  die  or  be 
put  to  death,  they  are  considered  to  be  bound  to  each  other 
for  life."'  Among  the  Boror6,  of  Central  Brazil,  a  man  after 
his  marriage  stays  in  the  house  of  the  bride  until  he  has  a 
family  of  his  own,  when  he  builds  a  house  for  himself.' 
In  some  Canadian  tribes  a  tnarritd  man  was  obliged  to  go 
to  his  father-in-law's  house  to  find  his  wife  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  her  company,  until  she  brought  forth  a  child  ;  then 
only  she  went  to  live  with  her  husband.*  Among  the  Aleut 
the  wife  stays  at  her  father's  home  for  a  certabi  time  or 
until  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  the  husband  is  at  liberty  to  visit 
her,  but  not  to  remove  her  to  his  own  village  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  customary  period,  unless  a  child  be  bom 
meanwhile*  Among  the  Atkha  Aleut  a  husband  does  not 
pay  the  purchase  sum  before  he  has  become  a  father.' 

Of  the  TsaUsens  of  Formosa  we  are  told  that,  "after 
matters  have  been  definitely  arranged,  a  month  is  allowed 
to  intcr\'ene,  and  then  on  an  appointed  day  the  suitor  visits 
the  house  of  his  intended  and  a  simple  ceremony  sanctions 
the  right  of  the  couple  to  come  together.  The  woman  remains 
at  the  home  of  her  mother  until  a  child  is  bom,  when  she 
removes  to  the  home  of  her  husband,  and  the  marriage  is 
then  considered  to  have  been  effected.  Should  she  be 
without  issue,  however,  her  suitor  ceases  to  call,  and  all 
familiarity  between  the  couple  comes  to  an  end.  Both 
parties  arc  now  free  to  seek  a  mate  elsewhere.""  Among  the 
Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo  "  intercourse  often  takes  place  between 
those  who  have  been  betrothed,  but  not  formally  married, 
simply  to  a,srcrtain  if  the  marriage  will  be  fruitful.  At  the  first 
signs  of  the  desired  result  thcmarriage  ceremony  takes  place."* 

>  Gnibb.  Am  UnJinown  People  in  an  UnMnovm  Land.  p.  214. 
■  Frii  and  Radin.  in  Jotir.  Anihr.  Init.  xxxvi.  390. 

•  Lahontan,  New  Vcyxga  to  Norlh-Amenea,  p.  437. 

'  Vcniaminov.  lran!t.byGoldcr,in/«ir..4i»i*rieaiiF<JA-J!!.0T<,  XX.  134. 

*  Ennan.  '  Ethoographlsche  Wahmchmungoo  an  dea  Kiisten 
d«»  Berings-Meere»,'  in  ZtiUchr.  f.  Elhnol.  iii.  161. 

•  Davidson,  op.  eil.  p.  573. 

*  Comet,  op.  cil.  p.  117.  Bronke  Low,  quot«d  by  Ling  Rotb. 
ffatives  of  Sarawak,  i.  115. 
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Among  the  aborigines  of  North- West-Central  Queensland 
a  wife  who  happens  to  be  but  of  hanari  or  kaii-kaii  tnaro 
rank  at  the  time  o(  marriage  neither  prepares  nor  cooks  her 
hmband'fi  food,  and  it  i^  only  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child 
that  she  remains  at  her  husband's  apartment  permanently.* 
In  some  other  Australian  tribes  a  man  may,  at  kast  in 
certain  circumstance<>,  retain  as  his  wife  a  girl  with  whom  he 
has  eloped,  if  they  stay  away  until  a  child  is  bora.' 

Among  the  Baddgas  of  the  N'ilgiri?  in  Southern  India  the 
marriage  bond  is  not  really  sealed  until  ihe  fifth  month  of 
the  Br^t  pregnancy,  when  the  relatives  are  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  of  t\-ing  the  marriage  emblem  round 
tlic  neck  of  the  woman.*  Among  the  Mczeyne  tribe  of 
Bedouins  within  the  Umits  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  the  bride 
runs  away  and  is  caught  by  the  bridegroom,  after  which  5he 
flees  back  to  her  home  and  does  not  enter  her  husband's  tent 
until  she  becomes  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.* 

Concerning  the  Wotofs  in  Senegambia.  B^rengcr-F^raud 
writes,  "  Cc  n'est  que  lorsquc  ks  signes  de  la  grossesse  sont 
in^cusablcs  chcz  la  fianc^.  quelquefois  m^me  ce  n'est 
qu"apr*s  la  naissance  d'un  ou  plusieurs  cnfants,  que  la 
c^r^monic  du  mariage  proprcmcnt  dit  s'accomplJt."*  Among 
the  Si^na  in  the  French  Sudan  "  la  famille  n'est  jugfe 
r^ellcment  existante  que  lorsqu'elle  comprcnd  dcs  enfants."' 
Among  (he  Southern  Bambala  in  Congo  "  the  marriage  i«ents 
to  become  definite  only  when  a  cluld  is  expected,  for  then 
conjugal  fidelity  becomes  obligatory  on  both  parties,  as  the 
child  is  othcrwi^ie  supposed  to  die,  and  deatlis  of  infants  are 
generally  attributed  to  this  cause."*    Dr.  Felkin  states  that 

>  Roth.  op.  cU.  p.  i8o  5f 

•  HowiU,  Native  Tnbet  of  South-Easl  Auttralia.  pp.  359,  J6), 

■  Thunton,  '  BadAgas  of  the  Nilgihs.'  in  tlic  Madras  Government 
Museum's  Bulletin,  ii.  3  tq.  See  also  Harkness,  Seilgkerry  Hills. 
IV  116. 

'  Ooiikhardt.  NoUt  oh  the  Bedouim  and  Wahibys.  p.  I53, 

'  136renger-F£raud,  '  Le  mariage  ches  lea  atgna  S^n^ambiens, ' 
In  Rtvue  d'aHtkropologit,  1883,  p.  386  if. 

"  Uelaiowe,  '  Lc  peuple  Siina  ou  siinoufo,'  in  Rtvtu  dtt  /tudtt 
ithnographiquti  et  iociolagiquts.  i.  483. 

'  Torday,  Camp  and  Ttamfi  in  African  Wild*,  p.  303. 
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amonK  the  For  Iribc  of  Central  Africa  the  husband  lives 
with  his  wife  at  liU  fathiT-in-law's  place  until  hi^  fir^t  tliiltl 
is  bom,  when  he  is  permitted  to  take  hrr  away  and  set  up 
housckocjiiiig  on  his  own  accoiiiit ;  and  dtuinji  Ihtr  whole 
o(  this  time  the  f?th''r- in-law  lias  to  pay  all  hmisekecpitig 
tvpcnscs  for  the  yourg  rotiplc,  the  husband  being  entitled 
to  three  meals  during  each  niijhl,'  Among  various  other 
pcopliiS  the  husband  takes  up  his  abode  with  his  father-in- 
law  and  nc\-er  removes  his  wife  till  aftei  the  birth  of  a  child.  • 
Among  the  Khasis  in  As-^am  the  husband  goes  to  live  in  his 
mother-in-law's  house,  but  after  one  or  two  children  arc 
bom  and  il  the  married  couple  get  on  well  together,  he 
frequently  takes  away  his  wife  and  family  to  a  house  of  his 
own.'  Among  some  of  the  Old  Kuki  clans  a  young  maJi  has 
to  serve  his  future  wife's  father  for  three  years ;  during 
this  time  he  has  free  access  to  the  girl,  and  should  -(he  become 
enceinte  the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  performed  and  the 
price  paid.* 

In  many  countries,  including  various  parts  of  Europe,  the 
occurrence  of  pregnancy  or  child-birth  is  a  usual  preliminary 
to,  or  as  a  general  rule  leads  to,  marriage.*    \^'e  arc  often 

'  Fclkia.  ■  Nole*  on  live  For  Trilw  of  Central  Africa.'  in  Procttd. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xiii.  229. 

*  £.j,,  the  Omaha  (]MX\ei,  Account  0/ an  Expedition  from  PttHbutgX 
19  Uie  Rothy  Mountains,  i.  342  ji;.).  the  Ainu  of  Yesso  {v.  Siebold, 
Dit  Aino  auf  Ytsso,  p.  31).  one  ol  the  abori^nal  tribes  of  China 
(Gr%y,  China,  li.  304},  the  Khy«ns  (Rowney.  Wild  Tribet  of  India, 
p.  203  sq.),  the  Wawnia  ol  British  East  Africa  (Bftrrett,  in  Jow, 
Roy.  Anihr.  Inst.  xli.  30  tq.).  %oroe  of  the  Dinlu  (CummiAs,  '  Sub- 
tribe*  ol  the  Bihr-cl-Ghaidl  Dinkas,'  in  Jour.  Atuhr.  Inst,  xxxiv. 

I5» 

*  Ciirdon.  op.  cil.  p.  76, 

*  Sbakespear,  Lnshei  Kuhi  Clatis,  p.  154. 

'  rnrdiis,  op.  c'lt.  p.  71  (Cuuayos  of  Bolivia),  Gait,  Cemm  of 
India,  iQii,  vol  i.  (India)  R^rt,  p.  143  (aboriginal  tribes]. 
Htitchtnnon,  Account  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  p.  33.  Kloss, 
tn  the  AndnmatM  and  Nicobrtrs.  p.  18S  (Andamanesc).  Strioda, 
'  I>ie  Li  aiil  Hainan,'  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.  xUii.  303  (Chinese 
tribc»}.  Jtnks,  Dontoc  Igorot.  p.  66,  Martin,  Reisrn  in  dtn  Molukkin, 
p  63  (natives  of  Aniboyiia  and  Uliasc).  Pfcil.  Studien  wnd  Beobaeh- 
lungtn  aut  dtr  StOstt.  p.  31  (natives  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago), 
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told  that  a  seducer  or  lover  is  compelled  to  marry  the  girl 
if  she  becomes  with  child  ;*  but  he  may  also  have  the  alter- 
native of  paying  a  fine.'  In  many  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
Borneo,  for  instance,  there  is  almost  unrestricted  inter- 
course between  the  5'oung  people  of  both  sexes,  but  if 
pregnancy  ensues  marriage  is  considered  necessary.'  Dr. 
A.  Bunker  told  me  the  same  of  certain  Karen  tribes  in 
Burma.  Among  the  Wanyamwezi,  between  Zanzibar  and 
Tangan>'ilca,  a  man  who  renders  a  giil  enceinte  and  docs 
not  marry  her  before  the  child  is  bom  "  is  bound  to  pay  for 
the  woman  and  also  for  the  child  about  three  times  the 
value  of  the  ordinary  dowry."*  In  Tahiti,  according  to 
Cook,  the  father  might  kill  his  natural  child,  but  if  he 
suffered  it  to  Uve  the  parties  were  considered  to  be  in  the 
married  state.'  Dr.  Rivers  states  that  in  Tikopia,  "  when 
the  iUicit  intercourse  of  a  youth  and  girl  of  the  ordinary 
people  results  in  offspring,  the  pair  usually  marry  and  if 

<  Lumholti.  Unknown  Mexico,  i.  466  (Tepehuane).  Endle. 
Kachdfii;.  p.  31.  Thurston,  CasUt  and  Tribes  of  Soutkem  India, 
i.  94S  (Billavas  of  the  South  Canara  district) :  vu.  348  (Vc)aas  of  the 
Cochin  State).  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer.  op.  eit.  1.  60  sg.  (Ulladans 
of  the  Cochin  State),  Emtn  Pasha  in  C*ntra!  Africa,  p.  103  (M&di 
and  some  other  Central  African  peoples).  Cunningiham.  Uganda 
and  ils  Ptopiet,  p.  140  (Bavuma).  Tremeame,  '  Notes  on  the 
KagOTo  and  other  Nigerian  Head. Hunters,'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Anlkr. 
Inst.  xlii.  169.  Among  the  Basoga  (Roscoe,  Northern  Bantu,  p.  233) 
and  Tiionga  (Junod,  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  ii-  97)  the  man  is 
asked  to  marry  the  girl. 

'  Geis,  quoted  by  Rose  and  Drown,  *  Lisu  (Yawyin)  Tribes  of  the 
Burma-China  Frontier.'  in  Memoirs  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  iii.  363. 
Taupin.  reviewed  in  L'Anthropologie,  ii.  488  (Laosians).  Hutctiinson. 
op.  cil.  p.  33  (Chittagong  Hill  tribes).  Soppitt.  Ktthi-Lushai  Tribes 
on  the  Nonh-EasI  Frontier,  p.  15  (Nagas  and  Kukis).  Baumann, 
Durch  Massailand.  p.  161.     Felkin.  he.  cil.  p.  108  (Fois). 

*  St.  John,  ■  Wild  Tribes  of  the  North-West  Coast  of  Borneo.'  in 
Trans.  Elhn.  Soc.  N.S.  ii.  237.  Low.  Sarawak,  p.  195.  Wilken. 
'  Plechtighcden  en  gebruiten  bij  verlovingen  en  huwetiikeo  bij 
de  volken  van  den  Indischen  Archtpel.'  in  Bijdragen  fol  de  taal-, 
land-  en  volhen/ttindt  van  Nederlandsch-Indi/.  ser.  v.  vol.  iv.  443 
Hose  and  McDougall.  Pagan  Trtbts  of  Borneo,  ii.  170  (Kayans). 
183  (Punans). 

*  Dede.  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  p.  348. 

*  Cook.  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ii.  157. 
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they  do  so  there  would  be  no  slur  on  the  child.  Should  the 
man  refuse  to  marry  in  such  a  case,  the  child  would  be 
killed  a£  soon  as  bom."^ 

To  the  hypothesis  set  forth  ui  this  chapter  as  regards  the 
origin  of  human  marriage  the  objection  will  perhaps  be 
raised  that  I  have  overlooked  one  most  important  difference 
which  exists  among  man  and  the  lower  animals.  "  That 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  beast,"  Bcaimiarchais 
sa>-s,  "  is  drinking  without  being  thirsty  and  making  love 
at  all  seasons."  W'here  love-making  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
season  only,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  sexual  impulse  that 
keeps  male  and  female  together  till  after  the  birth  of  the 
offspring  ;  but  the  case  is  different  with  a  species  that  pairs 
throughout  the  year.  It  may  be  argued,  therefore,  that  in 
mankmd  the  prolonged  union  between  the  sexes  has 
originated,  not  in  any  specific  instinct  of  the  kind  suggested 
above,  but  simply  in  a  protracted  tendency  to  procreation. 
Although  this  argument  would  still  leave  the  father's 
relation  to  the  offspring  unexplained,  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  permanency  or  periodicity  of  the  sexua]  life  must 
certainly  affect  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  But  when 
the  question  is  whether  tliis  factor  has  played  a  part  in  the 
origin  of  human  maniage,  we  must  first  consider  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  assumption  that  our  early  human  or  semi- 
human  ancestors,  like  ourselves,  made  love  at  all  seasons. 
The  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  ttiis  problem. 

*  Riven,  Hislory  of  Melantiian  Society,  i.  310. 
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A    IIDHAN    TAIRING    SEASON   IN    PRIMITI^'E    TtUES 

It  has  been  assumed  by  wine  physiologist*  that  the 
periodtctty  in  the  sexual  life  of  animals  depends  up(m 
economic  conditions,  the  reproductive  matter  being  a  surplus 
of  the  individual  economy.  Hence,  it  is  said,  thoir  sexual 
season  occurs  when  the  proportion  between  receipts  and 
expenditure  is  most  favourable.' 

According  to  Mr.  Heape,  on  the  other  liand,  the  sexual 
season  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  influences.  It  may  be 
influenced  by  the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  the  animal 
lives,  by  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  thc^^e  arc  of  marked 
variation,  aiid  by  the  supply  of  lood,  or  possibly  by  the 
nature  of  the  food,  obtainable  ;  by  special  nervous,  vascular, 
and  secretory  pcculiarififs  of  the  individual  and  its  habits 
of  hfe ;  aiid  by  the  k-ngth  of  gestation,  the  claims  of  the 
newly-bom  offspring  on  the  mother,  and  her  powers  of 
recuperation.* 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  periodicity 
in  question  is  closely  connected  with  certain  conditions 

'  LAuckort,  '  Zeugitng.'  in  Wiigner,  HaudwOTlerbueh  dcr  Pkyti- 
olcgU,  iv.  863.  Gruonhagcn,  Lehrbuch  dtr  Phyuologie.  iii.  53S.  CJ. 
Haycraft,  '  Some  Physioltinical  Ucsult*  of  Temperature  Variations,' 
in  Trant.  Roy.  Soc.  EdtnhiArgh,  xxix.  1^0. 

*  HcApe,  '  The  "  Sexual  Se>i-son  "  of  Mammals  and  the  Relation 
of  the  "  Pro-ocatrura  "  to  M«ii.itruatloii.'  ia  QnarUriy  Jour  Micro- 
scop.  Scienct,  N.S,  vol.  xllv.  pt.  i.  16  tqij. 
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prevailing  in  the  particular  season  when  the  pairing  takes 
place  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  equally  ob\-ioxis  that  the  §exual 
functions  are.  at  least  to  some  extent,  aFfccted  by  diflft-rent 
conditions  ui  different  species.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  every  month  or  season  of  the  year  is  the  pairing  time 
of  one  or  another  species  of  Mammals.*  The  sexual  season 
is  adapted  to  tlie  requirements  of  each  species.  It  is  funda- 
mentally governed  by  the  law  that  the  young  shall  be  bom 
at  the  time  which  is  most  favourable  for  their  survival ; 
and  the  influence  of  seasonal  conditions  upon  the  sexual 
functions,  and  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation,  are 
subordinate  to  tliis  law.  The  periodicity  in  the  sexual  life 
of  animals  is  the  result  of  natural  ^.election. 

This  explains  why  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  many  Mammals 
bring  forth  their  j-oung  early  in  spring,  or,  in  tropical 
countries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  ;  the  period 
then  commences  when  life  is  more  easily  sustained,  when 
prey  is  most  abundant,  when  there  is  enough  water  and 
vegetable  food,  and  when  the  climate  becomes  more  suitable. 
In  highlands  animals,  generally  speaking,  pair  later  than 
in  lowcT  regions,  and  in  the  polar  and  temperate  zones  later 
than  in  the  tropics ;  species  Uving  i«  dihcient  latitudes  have 
their  pairing  season  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  differences 

*  Thus  th«  bnt  pairs  in  January  and  February  (Brehffi,  Thief Uben, 
I.  299)  '•  the  Canis  Atara  (Reng!;er.  Saturgiiehkhtt  dtr  Sdugtthifrt 
VOH  Piiraguty,  p  147)  and  the  ludUa  bUou  (Fowyth,  Highlandi  oj 
Central  India,  p.  taB).  ia  wiater;  ths  wild-cat  and  the  (ox.  in 
February  (Brehm.  ofr.  eil.  i.  453.  662) ;  the  weasel,  in  March  {ibid. 
il.  84) ;  the  kulan.  from  May  to  July  (ibid.  iii.  19) ;  the  musk-ox, 
at  the  end  of  August  {ibid.  iii.  377  ) ;  the  elk  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  in  A<>ialic  Russia,  in  September  or  October 
{ibid-  iii-  in)  ;  the  wild  j-ak  in  Tibet,  in  September  {Prpjevalsky. 
MoitgoUa.  a.  191) ;  the  reindeer  In  Norway,  at  the  end  o(  Seplcmber 
(Brehm.  op.  cit.  tii.  113) ;  the  badger,  io  October  {ibid.  ii.  149) ; 
the  Qapra  pytenaica,  in  November  {ibid.  iii.  311)  ;  the  chamois. 
mu5k>dcer  {Atd.  ill.  274,  93}  and  Antilopa  Hodgtoni  (Prejevabky. 
ap.  eil.  ii.  305),  in  November  and  December ;  the  wild  camel  of 
Central  Asia,  in  December,  January,  and  February  (Hedin,  Central 
Asia  and  Tibet,  i.  357  :  PrejevaUky,  From  Kulja  to  Lob-nor,  p,  91)  ; 
the  wolf,  from  the  end  o(  December  to  the  middle  of  February 
(Brehra,  op.  eit.  i.  534]. 
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m  climate.*  The  dormouse  {Muscariiintis  avtUaHarius), 
which  feeds  upon  hazel-nuts,  pairs  in  July  and  brings  forth 
its  young  in  August,  when  nuts  begin  to  ripen ;  then  the 
young  grow  very  quickly,  so  that  they  are  able  to  bear  the 
autumn  and  winter  cold.'  WTule  the  Ad^lie  penguin  chooses 
the  warmest  and  lightest  month-i  of  the  year  for  the  rearing 
of  its  young,  the  Emperor  penguin — by  far  the  largest  of  all 
penguins— performs  this  duty  in  the  darkest,  coldest,  and 
most  tempestuous  time.  "  The  only  reason,"  5ays  Dr. 
Murray  Le\'ick,  "  that  has  been  suggested  for  this  custom  is 
that  many  months  must  pass  before  the  chicks  are  fully 
fledged.  Were  they  hatched  in  December  (midsummer),  as 
are  Ad^lies.  autumn  would  find  them  still  unfledged,  and 
probably  they  would  perish  in  consequence,  whereas  being 
hatched  in  the  early  spring,  they  arc  fostered  by  their  parents 
until  the  warmer  weather  begins,  and  then  have  the  entire 
summer  in  which  to  accomplish  their  change  of  plumage."* 
This  shows  not  only  that  the  sexual  season  is  controlled  by 
the  needs  of  the  next  generation,  but  also  how  ver^*  different 
the  conditions  may  be  under  which  the  reproductive  func- 
tions arc  called  into  play  even  in  related  species. 

Although  most  of  the  higher  animals  breed  only  once  cv 
twice  a  year,  there  are  certain  species — as  some  whales,* 
the  elephant,'  many  rodents,*  and  several  of  the  lower 
monkeys' — that  arc  said  to  have  no  definite  pairing  season. 
As  to  them,  it  is  perhaps  su.Ticient  to  quote  Brehm's 
statement  with  regard  to  elephants,  that  "  the  richness  of 
their  woods  is  so  great  that  they  really  never  suffer  want."' 
But  although  some  monkeys  in  tropical  countries  possibly 

>  Brehm.  op.  cil.  i.  370.  404,  431 ;  li  6,  32;,  410 ;  iii.  iii,  13&, 
>59.  *75.  302,  578,  599.     Prejevalsky.  Mongoiia,  vi.  193.  206, 

•  Brehin,  op.  cit.  H.  313.     »  Lcvick,  Anlantic  Ptngmns,  p.  IJ4  *f. 
■  Brehm.  op.  cil.  iii.  699,  733. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  4$),  *  Ibid.  it.  440. 

'  Ibid,  i  119,  147,  iSj,  32i.  Schomburgk,  Rtistn  in  BrUtseh- 
Guiana,  li.  767. 

•  Brehm,  op.  cil.  iii.  480.  The  birds  on  the  Galapagos  blands. 
which  are  situated  almost  on  the  equator,  bkewise  »eem  to  have 
no  definite  sexual  season  {Markham,  '  Visit  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,' 
in  Procttd.  Roy.  Ceograph  Soc.  U.S.  ii   753). 
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are  in  a  condition  to  become  pregnant  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  others  arc  certainly  not  so  ;'  and  to  these  belong  the 
man-like  apes.  Dr.  Mohnike  and  other  writers  mention 
the  occurrence  of  a  sexual  season  with  the  orang-utan,' 
although  they  do  not  inform  us  when  it  takes  place.  Mr. 
Wallace,  however,  told  me  that  he  "  found  the  young  sucking 
orang-utan  in  May ;  that  was  about  the  second  or  third 
month  of  the  dry  season,  in  which  fruits  began  to  be  plenti- 
ful." According  to  W'inwood  Reade,  the  male  gorillas  fight 
at  the  rutting  >«ason  for  their  females.'  Sir  Richard  Burton 
says.  "  Tlie  gorilla  breeds  about  December,  a  cool  and  dry 
month  :  according  to  my  bushmen,  the  period  of  gestation 
is  between  five  and  six  months."* 

Considering,  then,  that  the  sexual  season  largely  depends 
on  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  species  lives,  together 
with  other  circumstances  connected  uith  anatomical  and 
phj-siological  peculiarities,  and  considering  fiirther  the  close 
biological  resemblance  between  man  and  the  man-like  apes, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pairing  of  our  earliest 
human  or  half-human  ancestors  also  was  restricted  to  a 
certain  season  of  the  j-car.  Tliis  belief  derives  additional 
probabiUty  from  the  fact  that  there  are  even  now  some  rude 
peoples  wlio  are  actually  stated  to  have  an  annual  pairing 
time,  and  other  peoples  whose  sexual  desire  most  decidedly 
seems  to  undergo  a  periodical  increase  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  wild  Indians  of  California. 
belonging  to  the  lowest  races  on  earth,  "  liave  their  nitting 
seasons  as  regularly  as  have  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelope, 
or  any  oUicr  animals."'    With  reference  to  some  of  these 

*  Heape,  loc.  ctt.  p.  jj.  Idem,  "  Meiutriuvtion  o(  StmHOpilh<cut 
tnUllt*t.'  in  Phiiosopkie.it  TraHiaciiom.  scr,  B,  vol.  clxxxv,  pt.  i.  413 
Iff.  Idtm,  'Meastruation  and  Ovulation  of  MacMUt  Rhtsut,'  ibid. 
Mr.  B.  vol.  clxxxviii.  137  »j.  Marahall,  Phyiiotogy  0/  Reproduciion, 
p.  63. 

»  Mnhjiike.  ■  Die  Alien  auf  den  indischen  Inscln.'  in  Das  AinUnd. 
xlv.  850.  Hartmann.  Die  uuntehendlinhthrn  Affen.  p.  230.  Huxley, 
.Stan's  Piiiu  in  Saturt.  p.  JJ.       '  Reade.  Savagt  Africa,  p.  214. 

■  Burton.  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land.  i.  348. 

'  SchooicrKft.  Artkieti  of  Aboriginal  Knotidtdge.  iv.  314. 
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Indians,  Mr.  Powers  says  that  spring  "  is  a  literal  Saint 
Valentine's  Day  with  them,  as  with  the  natural  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  forest."*  Of  the  Californian  Hupa  we  are  told 
that  their  marriages  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  season  and  were  preceded  by  a  courtship  v^icb 
extended  through  a  summer  and  a  winter.' 

Dr.  Cook  records  that  the  Eskimo  inhabiting  the  country 
lying  between  the  seventy-sixth  and  seventy-ninth  parallels 
exhibit  a  distmct  sexual  season,  which  recurs  with  great 
intensity  at  the  iirst  appearance  of  the  sun,  that  little  else 
is  thought  of  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  are  in  consequence  bom  nine  months  later.' 
This  accoimt  is  in  agreement  with  statements  made  by 
Bosquet  regarding  other  Eskimo.*  Among  the  reindeer- 
breeders  of  the  Northern  Yenisei  valley  the  midwinter — 
the  only  time  when  they  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
spot,  since  hunting  and  fishing  are  then  impossible — is 
"  the  season  of  courtship  and  matchmaking.  With  the 
reappearance  of  the  sun  comes  the  wedding."' 

Friedrich  Miiller  says  that  among  the  Australian  aborigines 
marriage  and  conception  mo^^tly  take  place  during  the  warm 
season,  when  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  food,  and 
that  the  latter  is  even  to  some  extent  confined  to  this 
period.*  This  statement  is,  partly  at  least,  based  on  the 
following  remark  made  by  Oldficld  in  his  description  of  the 
West  Australian  Watchandies : — "  Like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  savage  has  but  one  time  for  copulation  in  the  year. 
About  the  middle  of  spring  ...  the  Watch-an-dies  begin 

'  Powers,  Tribes  of  Califoruia,  p.  206. 

•  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  p.  55. 

'  Cook,    '  Mei^cal    Observations    among    Esquimaux,'    in     Ntw 
Yorh  Jourfiat  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  vol.  iv.,  quoted  by  Heape, 
in  Quarterly  four.  Microscop.    Science,    N.S.    vol.   xliv.   pt.    i.    37 
and  Ellis,  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  vol,  i.    Evolution  of 
Modesty,  ftc,  p.  126. 

•  Bosquet, '  Note  on  a  Case  of  Absence  of  the  Uterus,'  in  Obstetrical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxvii.,  quoted  by  Heape,  loc.  cit.  p.  37. 

'  Miss  Czaplicka,  My  Siberian  Year,  p.  102  sq.  See  .ilso  Idem, 
Aboriginal  Siberia,  p.  117. 

"  Miiller,  Allgemtine  Elhnographie.  p.  312  sq. 
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to  think  of  holding  their  grand  somi-nlijjioii^  festival  of 
Caa-ro,  prpparatory  to  the  performanrc  of  the  important 
duty  o(  procreation."'  If  this  wore  literally  correct  the 
females  would  bring  forth  their  offspring  at  a  certain  season 
only,  but  Curr  emphatically  denies  that  this  is  the  case 
among  the  Australian  aborigines  ;'  and  Sir  \V,  B.  Spencer 
informs  mc  that  Oldfield's  statement  holds  true  of  none  of 
the  tribes  known  to  him.  On  the  other  Iiand,  there  is  Mr. 
Caldwell's  communication  to  Ur.  Heapc.  according  to  which 
those  Queensland  nati\'C9  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in 
contact  have  a  distinct  sexual  sea«;on  in  September — that 
fa,  spring— and  in  consotiuonce  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  any  work  for  some  weeks  at  that  lime  of  the  year.* 

Concerning  the  Papuans  inhabiting  the  Maclay  Coast  of 
NewGuini-a,  the  Russian  traveller  Miklucho-Maclaywrites: — 
"  In  tlK  months  of  July  and  August  I  noticed  in  the  Papua 
villages  many  women  in  a  late  stage  of  pregnancy  and  most 
of  the  births  took  place  in  September.  It  seems  therefore 
that  tlie  procreation  is  mostly  performed  in  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  also  during  this  time — December  and 
January — that  the  Papuas  living  here  are  least  occupied 
with  field-work  and  celebrate  most  of  their  nocturnal  feasts, 
wliich  last  for  several  nights  in  succession."*  Among  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  mouth  of  the  Wanigela  River  it  is 
during  the  celebration  of  their  most  important  feast,  the 
amnial  kafm,  that  marriages  usually  take  place  :*  and  of  some 
other  New  Guinea  savages,  the  natives  of  Mailu,  wc  are 
likewise  told,  by  Ur.  Malinowski,  that  their  big  annual  feast 
i'»  connected  with  marriage  and  sexual  life,  "  The  dancing, 
which  takes  place  with  increased  intensity  during  the  few 

>  Oldfield.  '  Abungincs  of  AiutniUa,'  in  Trans.  Ethn.  S^C.  K.S. 
iU.  330.' 

*  Curr,  Tlu  Austtnlian  Ract,  i.  310  tq. 

*  Heapc.  in  QuarUrly  Jour.  Mierotcop.   Scietict,   N.S.   vol.    xliv. 

pt.  i.  37- 

*  Miklucho-MxcUy.  '  Anlhropologische  Ueinerkungeii  tlbcr  di« 
Papuus  tier  MacJay-Kuste,'  iii  Natuurkumiig  TijdicJiri/t  voor  Ntdtt- 
tandsck  indit.  xxxiii.  14}. 

*  Gui«e.  '  I'rWutt.  iiiiLabiling  the  Moutb  of  the  Wanigela  River/ 
in  Jour.  AnikT.  Imt.  xxviii.  314. 
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days  of  the  feast,  seems  to  be  associated  with  opportunities' 
for  short-Jived  intrigues,  and  occasioniilly  there  even  seem, 
to  be  features  of  Ucenttousncss,  groups  absconding  to-' 
gether."*  Mr.  J,  H.  Hadfield  wrote  to  me  from  Lifu,  near. 
New  Caledonia,  that  marriages  there  formerly  took  place' at' 
various  times,  when  suitable,  but  that  "  November  used  to 
be  the  time  at  which  engagements  were  made."  As  thcj 
seasons  in  tliis  island  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  England, 
November  falls  at  the  end  of  spring  and  the  beginning  of 
sammcT. 

Among  the  Gaddanes  of  Luzon  "  it  is-the  custom  of  the: 
young  men  about  to  marry,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  present- 
ing to  the  sires  of  their  future  bride  all  the  scalps  they  are  able 
to  take  from  their  enemies,  as  proof  of  their  manliness  and 
courage.  This  practice  prevails  at  the  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  tree — popularly  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  the 
fire-tree  * — is  in  bloom."'  Of  the  savages  of  Northern 
Formosa  it  is  said  in  a  Chinese  work  that  "  when  vege- 
tation bursts  forth  women  array  themselve-s  in  their  best 
clothing,  and  pay  visits  to  their  friends  in  the  neighbouring 
tribes."'  In  the  translation  of  a  Chinese  chronicle  Bowra 
tells  us  that  the  Li  of  Hainan  celebrate  a  spring  festival  at 
which  the  men  and  women  of  neighbouring  settlements  leap 
about  hand  in  hand  and  dug.  This  is  the  best  occasion  for 
match-making,  as  the  parents  have  no  power  to  oppose  the 
choice  made  by  their  children  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  family 
names.  According  to  the  same  authority,  it  is  the  custom 
among  the  wild,  or  Shfing-,  Li  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  play  and  sing  together  on  beautiful 
spring  evenings  without  being  in  any  way  interfered  with  by 
their  parents  ;  and  there  are  similar  customs  among  various 
tribes  of  the  continent.*  In  his  essay  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Lei-chou,  which  forms  the  southern  point  of  the  Chinese 

'  MalJnonslci,  'Natives  of  Mailu.'  in  Trant.  Roy.  Soc.  Swlh 
AusCralta,  xxxlx.  562,  £64. 

»  Foreman,  Philippine  Islands,  p.  iti.  Worcester,  Phihppine 
Isiandt.  p,  439. 

•  Taintor,  AbofigiMtt  of  Norlhtm  Formosa,  p.  33. 

*  Strzoda,  '  Die  Lt  aul  Hainsin.'  in  ZtiUchr.  f  Elhtiol.  xliil.  102  tj* 
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mainland,  Hirth  writes  about  the  people  of  Sui-ch'i  hsien 
that  "  every  year  when  the  time  for  the  feast  of  lanterns 
(YUan-hsiao,  in  February  or  March)  has  come,  men  and 
women  would  come  together  from  far  and  near  to  pull  the 
rattan,  as  they  call  it.  i.e..  to  me«t  and  have  a  look  at  each 
other,  and  at  that  time  the  cities  and  markets  are  crowded 
with  people."'  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Y.  H.  Yao  that  in  a  famous 
Chinese  poem  it  is  said  of  a  young  wife  that  on  a  spring 
day  she  went  on  the  balcony  of  her  house  and,  when  she  saw 
the  sprouting  willow,  regretted  that  she  had  advised  her 
husband  to  go  away  to  try  liis  fortune. 

In  Cambodia  M,  Mondi^re  has  found  that  twice  a  year, 
in  April  and  September,  men  seem~fo  experience  a  "  veritable 
rut,"  and  will  sometimes  even  kill  women  who  resist  them.' 
Concerning  the  Hami  (Semang)  of  Htilu  Jalor,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Messrs.  Annandale  and  Robinson  write  : — "  When 
questioned  about  tlic  number  of  children  usually  bom  to 
a  Hami  woman,  she  volunteered  the  information  that  the 
children  of  her  tribe  were  alwaj's  bom  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year,  the  season,  according  to  some  Malays  who  were 
present,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  month  of  the  Arabic 
calendar,  as  reckoned  in  the  Peninsula,  that  is  to  say  about 
March.  This  would  be  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  stormy 
season.  The  statement  was  confirmed  by  a  Malay  woman, 
who  remarked  that  the  Panghans  bred  Uke  beasts  ;  but 
Malay  evidence  is  practically  worthless  regarding  these 
people.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  infonnation  concerning 
the  number  of  children  usually  bom,  owing  to  our  Hami 
informant's  inability  to  count ;  but  she  said  that  a  child 
was  bom  regularly  every  year  to  women  of  the  proper  age."* 
In  his  book  on  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  tiie  Malay 
Peninsula,  Dr.  Martin  says  that  this  statement  stands  quite 
alone,  and  that  the  subject  therefore  requires  further  in- 
vestigation.*  Mr.  Skeat  informs  us  that  the  Besisi,  belonging 

'  Hirth.  *  Peninsula  of  Lei-chou.'  in  China  Review,  ii.  351, 

•  Mondiftre,  '  Cambodeiens,'  in  Diclion.  dn  sci*neM  atukfopot., 
quoted  by  Ellis,  op.  cil.  i.  Ia6. 

■  Annandale  and  Robinson.  Fuseicitli  Maiayvn/es,  i.  6 

*  Martin.  Die  ttUandsttimme  der  Malayiseken  Halbinstl,  p.  8^. 
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to  the  Jakun.  "  oomniunly  haw  a  regular  carnival  (at  the 
end  of  the  padi  or  rice  han-est)  wlu-n  (ai  they  say)  they  arc 
'  allowed  to  cxchajif;*' '  (hi-ir  wives,  a  practice  which  recalls 
the  wcddiiig  law  of  aticioiU  Peru,  by  wliith  there  was  estab- 
lished one  Tinivcn;al  wcdding-daj'  annually  throughout  the 
land,"'  .\nd  Dr.  Martin  him^-If  states  that  the  BesKi 
contract  their  marriages  \\hi*n  the  rice  harvest  lus  come  to 
an  end.*  But,  for  reasons  which  will  be  givt-n  below,  neither 
of  these  statements  seems  to  be  of  much  importance  in  the 
present  connection. 

In  Assam  the  Bihu  fuslival.  which  takes  place  every  year 
in  April  and  lasts  for  seven  days,  is  celebrated  with  music, 
dancing,  and  rejoicing,  and  the  people  abaiidon  themselves 
freely  both  to  drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  licentiousness 
The  season  of  this  spring  festival  "  has  alwajs  been  claimed 
by  the  female  sex  as  a  period  of  considerable  licence  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  their  freedom  \^'ithin  that  period  does  not 
seem  to  be  attended  with  an)'  stain,  blemish,  or  loss  of 
reputation."  An  unfortunate  youth  who  has  failed  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  girl  he  has  selected  to  be  his 
wife  has  then  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  effect  his  object. 
"  He  laj-s  wait  in  the  road  till  the  damsel  passes  by  to  the 
fair  or  festival  with  her  fcmalu  relativt-s.  when,  with  the  aid 
of  his  companions,  he  carries  off  the  feigning  reluctant  bride, 
and  immediately  marries  her  privately  "  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  parents  are  obliged  to  be  reconciled  and  consent  to  a 
public  marriage.'  The  Khasis,  in  the  hills  between  Assam 
and  Eastern  IJcngal.  have  grand  dances  in  the  month  of 
March,  at  the  m-w  moon,  and  at  thestr  dances  many  matches 
are  made.  It  is  customary  for  immarried  girls  only  to  dance  ; 
they  fonn  a  ring,  and  "  the  young  bachelors  run  rouiid  the 
out'ide  of  the  ring,  moving  fans  made  of  feather,"*  Ihc 
Bhuiyas.  an  Orissa  hill  tribe,  liavc  in  l-'cbruary  a  festival 
called  Magh   I'orai,  at  which   they  give  waj'  to  frightful 

'  Skeat    and    Blagden,    Pagan   Racti   of  tht    Malay  PeniMuUi. 
n  70.    C{.  ibid.  il.  76.  145,  »  Marlin,  op.  cil.  p.  867  «?. 

•  Butler,  Travelt  and  AdvtnliiTts  tn  Iht  Province  0/  Asutm.  p.  ub  sq. 
EnOle.  Ktf;AnVn,  pp,  34.  50,  89. 

•  Steel,  •  Kaaia  Tiibe.'  in  Tram.  Etkn.  Soc.  M.S.  vU.  309 
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debauchery  and  intoxication ;   it  continues  for  three  days, 
"  during  which  all  respect  for  blood  relations  and  husband* 
is  set  at  naught,  and  even  sisters  and  brothers  make  in- 
decent jokes  regarding  each  other."'     The  Hos  in  Chota 
N'agpur,  according  to  Colonel  Dalton.  have  every  year  a 
great  feast  in  January.  "  when  the  granaries  are  full  of  grain, 
and  the  people,  to  use  their  own  expression,  full  of  de\'ilry. 
They  have  a  strange  notion  that  at  tliis  period,  men  and 
women  ase  so  over-charged  with  vicious  propensities,  that 
it  b  absolutely  nccessarj'  for  the  safety  of  the  person  to  let 
off  steam  by  allowing  for  a  time  full  vent  to  the  passions. 
The  festival,  therefore,  becomes  a  saturnalia,  during  which 
servants  forget  their  duty  to  their  masters,  children  their 
reverence  for  parents,  men  their  respect  for  women,  and 
women  all  notions  of  modesty,  delicacy,  and  gentleness." 
Men  and  women  become  almost  like  animals  in  the  indulgence 
of  th^ir  amorous  propensities,  and  the  utmost  liberty  is  given 
to  the  girls.*    The  same  writer  adds  that  "  it  would  appear 
that  most  Hill  Tribes  have  found  it  necessary  to  promote 
marriage  by  stimulating  intercourse  between  the  sexes  at 
particular  seasons  of  the  j-ear."'     The  Punjas  of  Jeypore 
have  a  festival  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  where  men 
and  women  assemble ;    and  the   lower  orders  or  castes 
observe  this  festival,  which  is  kept  up  lor  a  month,  by  both 
fexes  mixing  promiscuously  and  taking  partners  as  their 
choice  directs.*     A  similar  feast,  comprising  a  continuous 
course  of  debaucher)'  and  licentiousness,  is  held  once  a  year 
by  the  Kotas  of  the  Xilgiris.* 

Very  widely  celebrated  is  the  feast  which  is  called  Holi. 
Phftg,  or  PhagtiS  in  Xorthcm  India,  Shimgi  or  HutSshana 
in  the  Dcccan  and  Western  India,  and  Kaman-pandikai 

>  MiicinilUn.  '  BImi>-a«.'  in  Calcutta  Review,  ciii.  188, 
■  Dalton.  Descriplivt  Ethnology  0/  Btngal.  p.   iq6  if.     See  abo 
de  Oiyae.  '  Les  prcinieri  tiabUants  du   Bengiile,'  in  La  Mitiiont 
Calholi^uts.  1S97.  p.  993.  *  Dalton.  op.  cit.  p.  300. 

*  Shoilt.  mu  Ji'iHges  of  SoHlhtm  India,  iti.  it  19.  Idem.  '  Con* 
tnbution  to  ihc  EihDoIogy  of  Jeypore.'  lit  Tram.  EiMh.  Soc  N.S. 
vi.  169. 

*  Idtm, '  Account  of  the  HiU  Tribes  uf  Um  Neiljflierrio,'  lu  Traiu. 
EIMh.  Sec  N.S.  vil.  383. 
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in  the  south.     It  is  observed  in  the  month  of  PhUgiina 
(Febniary-March)  and  lasts  for  at  least  three  days,  but  in 
some  places  e^-en  for  fifteen  days  or  more,  of  which  the  last 
three  are  the  most  important.    It  has  been  styled  the  festival 
of  the  god  of  lust.    "  Most  of  the  observers  of  this  feast," 
says  Nate?a  Sastri,  "  imagine  that  the  object  they  worship 
is  Cupid  and  that  the  mock-funs  they  observe  are  cm  account 
of  Kama,  the  God  of  Love.  ''     M.   Rousselct  gives  the 
following  description  of  it  as  celebrated  among  the  Hindus 
of  Oudeypur.      "  The  festival  of  Holi  marks  the  arrival  of 
spring,  and  is  held  in  htmour  of  the  goddess  Holica,  or  Vasanti. 
who  personifies  that  season  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.     The 
carnival   lasts  several  days,  during  which  lime  the  most 
Ucentious  debauchery  and  disorder  reign  throughout  every 
class  of  society.     It    is  the  regular  saturnalia  of   India. 
Persons  of  the  greatest  respectability,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  age,  are  not  ashamed  to  take  part  in  the  orgies  which 
mark  this  season  of  the  year.  ,  .  ,     Effigies  of  the  most 
revolting  indecency  are  set  up  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
and  in  the  principal  thoroughfares.     Women  and  children 
crowd  round  the  hideous  idols  of  the  feast  of  Holica,  and 
deck  them  with  flowers ;    and  immorality  reigns  supreme 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital."'     Among  the  Rajputs  of 
Mewar,  according  to  Tod,  the  last  days  of  spring  arc  dedi- 
cated to  Camd^va,  the  god  of  love  :   "  the  scorching  winds 
of  the  hot  season  are  already  beginning  to  blow,  when 
Flora  droops  her  head,  and  the '  godof  love  turns  anchorite.' "' 
Among  the  Aryans  who  inhabited  the  plains  of  the  North 
the  spring,  or  vasania,  corresponding  to  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  was  the  season  of  love  and  pleasure, 
celebrated  in  song  by  the  poets,  and  the  time  for  marriages 
and  religious  feasts.*   Strabo  states  that  the  marriages  of  the 


Crooke.  '  Holi  ;  a  Vemal  Festival  o(  the  Hindus,*  in  Fotk-Lort. 
XXV.  55  jjj.     Nitesa  Sastri,  Hindu  Ftastt,  Fasis,  and  Certmonits. 
p.  44  sqq.    Paflfieia,  Tkt  Hindu  al  Honu.  p,  15Z. 
'  Rousselct,  India  and  Us  Native  Princei.  p.  173. 

•  Tod.  Annais  and  AHliquilies  of  Rajaifhan,  i.  495. 

*  Rec'us.  Nouvelle  giogjaphii  unwetstlU,  viU.  70.    Cf.    Crooke, 
in  Polh-Lort,  xxv.  56. 
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ancient  Persians  were  contracted  about  the  vemaj  equinox.* 
He  also  teUs  us  that  the  Amazons  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  lived  in  seclusion  from  all  male  company,  but  once 
every  spring  ascended  a  certain  mountain  to  meet  the  men 
of  a  nei^hbounng  people  and  then  during  two  months 
had  sexual  intercourse  with  them  for  the  sake  of  propagation.  • 
The  later  Romans  connected  April  with  Venus.'  In  an 
Arabic  almanack  which  has  circulation  in  Northern  Africa 
it  is  said  that  April  and  May  are  most  excellent  months  for 
conjugal  intercourse,  whereas  modfration  should  be  observed 
in  August.* 

A  medieval  author,  the  unknown  biographer  of  St. 
Adalbert,  and  the  monk  of  the  Russian  Abbey  of  Eleasar, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pamphil,  who  Uved  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  speak  of  the  existence  of  certain  yearly  festivals 
among  some  Slavonic  peoples  at  which  great  Uccncc  prc- 

^ vailed.  According  to  the  latter  author,  such  meetings  were 
n^larly  held  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Novgorod  on  the 
bulks  of  rivers,  rcscmbUng  in  that  particular  the  annual 
festivals  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor  at  which  every 
man  carried  off  a  woman  with  her  own  consent.'  The 
gatherings  took  place,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  day 
before  the  festival  bf  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  in  pagan 
times  was  that  of  a  divinity  known  by  the  name  of  Jarilo, 
corresponding  to  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks.'  M.  VoUcov 
observes  that  not  long  ago  these  customs  still  survived  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  "  oii  Ic  jour  dc  Yarilo  (divinity 
fJiallique  du  printemps)  les  jeimcs  filles  du  peuple  ^taient 
envoys  par  leurs  parents  prendre  part  i,  des  jeux  analogues 
i  ceux  des  anciens  Slaves,  dans  le  but  de  se  dancer."*    In 

*  Strabo.  Grograpktea,  xv.  y  17. 
■  lind.  xi.  y  I. 

rler,  Roinan  Feilioals  of  Ike  Period  0/  Iht  Republic,  p.  67. 
ppp  anO  Wake,  AwitHl  Symbol  Worskip.  p.  36, 

■  ■      "to  my  frittod  Mr.  Hoory  Bishop  (or  ihij  statement. 
ut.  p.  ID. 

^AiTM^c  amorif;  the  Early  Slavs.'  tn  Ft^k-Lort, 

tern  Cwifowu  and  Ancitnt  Lava  of  Rutiia,  p.  10  iq. 

et  tt%asa  Duptikux  en  Ukndnc,'  in  VAntkro 
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this  connection  reference  may  also  be  made  to  M.  Bagin's 
statement  that  the  Votyak  of  Kasan  still  retain  the  very 
ancient  custom  of  marrying  tlicir  young  at  a  definite  period 
of  the  >'ear.  which  is  before  the  liay  harvest,  about  the  end 
of  Jimc.^ 

As  Mannhardt  pointed  out,  there  have  been,  and  are 
even  now,  spring  and  midsummer  festivals  in  various 
European  countries,  which  arc  celebrated  with  bonfires, 
music,  and  dancing,  and  associated  with  love-  and  match- 
making.' Yet  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  these  festivals 
can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  increase  of  the  sexual  desire 
in  spring  or  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  as  Kulischer  and 
some  later  writers  have  nmititained,*  considering  that 
similar  festivals  are  held  at  other  times  of  the  year  as  well, 
Thus,  for  example,  wc  hear  that  in  ancient  Russia  the  yearly 
festivals  on  Christmas  day  and  on  the  day  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ  were  likewise  characterised  by  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,*  In  another  place  I  have  stated  (acts 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  original  object  of  Kuropean.  as 
well  as  North  African,  midsummer  ceremonies  lias  mainly 
been  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  evil  forces  supposed  to 
be  acti%'e  at  the  summer  solstice.*  and  I  venture  to  beheve 
that  something  similar  may  be  said  of  other  festivals  held 
at  astronomical  crises,  such  as  the  winter  solstice  and  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  leading  ceremonies  on  these  occasions 
are  not  generally  of  a  sexual  character  ;  and  that  love-making 
is  associated  with  hobday  gatherings  of  )'oimg  people  of  both 
sexes  can  easily  be  explained  without  the  help  of  the  theory 


'  Sutot&ToR,  ■  On  the  Ori.^in  at  tha  Family,'  in  Amerieati  Antkro- 
pologiu.  xi.  130. 

*  MaiinhanU,  IVald-  und  Ftldhnirt.  vol,  i.  ch.  v.  |  8  i^;  ,  especinlly 
PP-  ^^9,  4S».  4^,  48a  i?. 

■  Kulischer.  '  Die  geschlechtlichc  Ziichtw&hl  bei  <U»i  Menschen 
in  der  Urwit.'  in  ZtiliChr.  J.  ElknoL  viii.  151  sgq.  Pearson, 
Ckanets  of  Dfaih,  ii.  104  sq.  Ellis  op.  cil  i.  130  sqq.  I  myself 
expressed  tlie  «% me  opinion  in  the  earlier  editions  of  ihis  work 

*  KovBilcwsky.  in  Folk-Lore.  i.  467  Idem.  Modern  Cnttoms  and 
Antunl  Laws,  p.  11, 

*  Westcrmarch.  Crremomfs  and  Belitft  connecU4  nilli  Agrieullire, 
&*,  IN  Morocto.  p.  79  1^. 
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of  an  ancient  t^cxual  sca.'oii.  More  imi»orta)ice  may  be 
attached  to  tlie  coraw^tion  o(  Ihe  Kussian  festival  with  the 
phallic  divinity  Jarilo. 

Feasts  comprising  spxual  licentiousness  are  reported  from 
various  parts  of  Anirrica'  and  Africa.  Among  the  Boror6 
Indians,  Mr.  Fri^  wa$  totd  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
a  feast  takes  place  in  the  bahilo.  or  men's  house,  at  which  tKi^ 
young  men  steal  girls  who  ha\'e  no  parents  and  keep  them 
in  the  bah'to.'  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  orgies  of  a  sexual  character  in  British  Central  Africa 
'at  certain  seasons."*  Mr.  A.  J.  Swann  among  some  tribes 
near  Lake  Kyasa,*  Dr.  Fritwh  among  the  Hottentots.'  the 
Rev.  H.  Rowley  among  the  Kafirs  in  connection  with  the 
harvest.*  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Cousins  wrote  to  me  that  among 
the  Kafirs  inhabiting  what  is  kno\\'n  a^  Cis-Katalian  Kafir- 
land  there  are  mort-  childnn  bom  in  August  and  SeptciiilKT, 
which  are  the  spring  months  in  South  Africa,  than  in  any 
otlicr  season  ;  and  he  a-^crilM'S  this  surplus  of  births  to  feasts 
witli  debauchery-  and  unrestricted  intercourse  between  th« 
unmarried  people  of  both  sexes.  Dr.  A.  Sims,  again.  In- 
formed ine  from  Stanley  I'ool  that  among  the  Bateke  more 
children  arc  bom  in  September  and  October,  that  is,  the 
season  of  the  early  rains,  tlian  at  other  time« :  and  the 
Rev.  Ch.  H.  Ingham,  writing  from  Ranza  Manteka.  slated 
that  he  beUeved  the  same  to  be  the  cawr  among  the  liakongo. 
'lliesc  statements,  like  some  others  quoted  before,  were 
answers  to  ((uestions  which  I  had  addressed  to  persons  Uving 
among  various  savage  peopk-s,  Anothtr  answer  came  from 
Mr.  T.  Bridges,  who  informed  mc  that  among  the  Yahgans 
in  the  southern  part  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo.  so  far  as  he  knew, 

'  Latchiiin.  '  Ethm>logy  ot  tiie  Araucanos.'  in  Jour.  Hoy.  Anikr. 
tnu.  xxxix.  j,^4.  Bancroft,  Nalivt  Hnctit  oj  Iks  Pacific  SUUes  of 
iVoff*  AiMtrico.  i  551  iq.  (Keresof  New  Mexico).  Ilnrtland.  Primitivt 
Pttltrnily.  ii.  i^o  tf. 

*  Fri'j  and  Radin,  '  Contrilnition  lu  the  Study  of  th«  Bororo 
Indi.ini,'  in  Jour.  Atttkr.  tml.  xxxvi,  390, 

■  John-'ton.  Btilitk  Central  Africa,  p.  408  a.1. 

•  .Mr  Swarm,  in  n  letter  to  tlie  .-inthor. 
'  Frilscli,  Ou  Etngthor*ntH  Su<t-A}rikn's.  p.  338. 
"  Uowk-y,  -ifriM  VuKiled,  p.  165. 
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(me  month  is  the  same  as  another  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  births. 

The  statements  which  I  have  now  qooted  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  human  pairing  season  are  certainly  of  very  un- 
equal value,  and  some  of  them  might  perhaps  as  wcU  liave 
been  omitted  altogether.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
doubtful  testimony  of  certain  feasts  at  which  sexual  licence 
prevails  ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  even  when  such  hcence 
seems  to  be  the  ctiief  feature  of  a  feast  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  indication  of  an  increase  of  tlie  sexual  desire  in  the  season 
when  the  feast  is  held.  It  may  be  a  magical  rite  intended  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  crops,  especially  when  found  at 
agricultural  festivals,  which  are  in  many  cases  associated 
with  a  more  or  less  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes.* 
Of  the  Besisi  carnival  mentioned  above  Mr.  Skeat  remarks 
that  it  is  evidently  supposed  to  have  some  sort  of  productive 
influence  not  only  upon  the  crops,  but  upon  all  other  con- 
tributing sources  of  food-supply.'  And  Mr.  Crooke  thinks 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  intention  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  man,  animals,  and  crops  suppUcs  the  basis  of 
the  Hoh  rites.' 

Another  custom  which  calls  for  the  greatest  caution  is 
that  of  contracting  or  celebrating  marriages  at  some  special 
time  of  the  year.  This  custom  may  be  due  to  purely  practical 
moti%'es.*  The  Choroti  of  the  Gran  Chaco  in  South  .\merica 
usually  contract  their  marriages  during  the  algaroba-season, 
"  when  there  is  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  drinking-bouts 
and  other  festivals  are  held  almost  continually."*  Among 
the  Kubu  of  Upper  Djambi  in  Sumatra  marriages  are  con- 
cluded at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
wild  fruits  of  a  certain  kind  which  can  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time,  so  that  the  j'oung  couple  shall  have  enough  to 
eat.'      Among    the    Benua    of    Malacca    "  marriages   are 

» See  Fraier  Magir  An.  U.  97  sqg. :  Hartland,  Primitivt  Paltrnily. 
ii.  340.  ■  Skeat  and  Blagden,  op-  cit.  ii.  131, 

»  Crooke.  in  Ftlli-Lorf.  xxv,  Sy 

*  Cf.  van  Gonnep,  Les  nits  dt  passige,  p.  199. 

*  Karslen.  Indian  Daiicn  in  /A*  Gran  Chaco  'S  Amtrica).  p.  30. 

*  Hogt-n,  Die  Otang  Kutiu  an/  Sutmilfa,  p.  131. 
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■  ordinarily  celebrated  about  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

H  when  fruits  arc  plontiful."'     In  Morocco  they  arc  commonly 

H  celebrated  in  the  autunui,  when  the  harvest  lias  come  to  an 

H  end  and  the  granaries  are  full  of  com  ;  I  was  told  that  the 

H    Ait  War^,  south  of  Fez,  never  hold  a  wedding  at  any  other 

H    time  of  the  year.'    For  a  similar  reason,  tlie  peasantry  of 

H    many    European    peoples    celebrate    their    marriages    by 

preference  in  the  autumn  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.' 

The  weddings  of  tlie  Wadsliagga  in  East  Africa  arc  held  at 

the  time  (or  the  brewing  of  beer,  which  again  depends  on 

I  the  millet-harvest.*  Among  the  West  African  Voruba 
marriages  took  place  in  the  olden  days  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  rains,  "  but  as  there  was  very  httle  food  in  the  house  at 
that  season  the  time  was  changed  to  the  time  of  the  liarvcst 
of  the  new  yams,  whicli  was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing  (Urisha 
Oko).  and  the  second  planting  season."*  Some  other  West 
Africans  preferred  the  dry  season  or  the  latter  part  of  the 

I  rainy  for  their  weddings,  because  there  was  then  an  abimd- 
ance  of  fish  and  the  weather  was  better  suited  for  outdoor 
sports  and  plays."  The  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  people  may 
also  influence  their  choice  of  the  time  when  they  hold  their 
weddings.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  Hopi 
Indians  of  Arizona,  who  generally  marry  in  autumn  or 
winter.'  In  Dardistan  marriages  as  a  rule  lake  place  in 
January  and  February,  because ' '  there  is  then  no  agricultiu-al 
work  to  occupy  the  men.  and  the  houses  are  well  stored 
with  meat.  So  firmly  is  the  custom  established  in  Nager, 
that  a  heavy  fine  is  inflicted  on  marriages  held  at  any  other 
season."*    The  Kukis  usually  marry  in  the  same  months 


'  Favre,  '  Account  of  the  Wild  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Malayan 
Penlosula,'  in  Jour.  Indian  Archiptla^o,  ii.  263. 

'  Westermarck,  Marring*  Ctrtmoiii'i  in  Morocco,  p.  86. 

•  V.  SchK>edCT,  Di*  Hoclufilsgebrducht  iirr  Esltn,  &■£,.  p.  48  *f. 
WeJnhold.  Die  lUulicti^n  Frauen  in  dem  Milulatler,  i.  363  '^.  Meyer, 
Deutiche  Volksfiund*,  p.  174. 

*  Volkemi,  Dtr  Kilimandtcharo,  p.  ajl. 

*  Deoactt,  Nigtrian  Studies,  p.  165  sq. 

•  Na.i.'.au,  Feli4hisnt  in  W4ii  Africa,  p.  g. 

'  Voth,  '  Oraibi  Marriage  Customs,*  in  American  AnUiropotogitl. 
N.S.  U.  240.  *  Biddulph.  Tribet  of  Ik*  Hindoo  KoosK  p.  78. 
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"  because  they  have  provisions  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and 
it  is  their  most  idle  time."'  The  Coorg  weddings  generally 
"  come  off  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the 
rice-valleys  are  dry,  and  there  is  httle  work  to  be  done."* 
Superstition,  too,  may  play  a  pari:  in  the  matter.'  Among 
the  Brahmans  of  India,  for  instance,  there  are  properly 
but  four  months  in  the  year  in  which  marriage  can  be 
celebrated,  namely,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  which  are 
considered  a  fortunate  time  for  marrying.  But  Dubois 
thinks  that  the  principal  motive  which  originally  induced 
them  to  fix  on  these  months  was  that  the  coimtry  labours 
were  then  all  closed  or  suspended  on  account  of  excessive 
heat,  and  the  preceding  harvest  furnished  the  means  of 
supplying  what  the  ceremony  required.*  In  China  the 
spring  season  and  the  last  month  in  the  year  arc  regarded  as 
the  most  fortunate  nuptial  periods.*  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  superstitions  of  this  kind  have  their  root  in 
sexual  periodicity. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  some  of  the  statements  are  too 
indefinite  to  be  quite  convincing,  and  that  a  few  others  bear 
the  stamp  of  exaggeration.  Yet  allowing  for  all  such  de- 
ficiencies in  the  material,  I  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
left  to  show  that  an  annual  increase  of  the  sexual  desire  or 
of  the  rei)roductive  power,  generally  in  spring,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  mankind.  This  conclusion  derives  much  sup- 
port from  de5nite  statistical  data  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  births  over  the  different  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Wargentin  observed  that  in 
Sweden  more  children  were  bom  in  one  month  than  in 
another.*   The  same  has  since  been  found  to  be  the  case  in 

'  MacrM,  '  Account  ot  tlio  Kotikies,"  in  AsmUcM  Btseatckes, 
vit.  194. 

■  Richtor,  Manual  0/  Coorx.  p.  IJ4. 

'  See  infra,  im  MurriuKu  Uilox. 

'  Dubois,  DuerifitliiH  nf  Ihi  ChtracUr,  &€.  of  the  PeopU  of  India, 
p.  103  iq.     Ki-o  alMi  riulfii'lil,  n/>.  iil.  ji.  loi  sf. 

•  WolU  WilliiiiUN,  ;  A»  MfJilU  liiiitJiim,  i.  ytjl. 

*  Wurgoiiliii,  '  tJll  livllkii  MAiitiiln  llfiu  M.'tnuiskor  iri.gen  fodai; 
och  M  i  Svailifi*,'  In  lUn'il-  V»tPHtlinl'»  aiudtwitHs  Handlingar, 
xxvill.  mt  ni{(f. 
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Other  European  countries  as  well.  According  to  Wappaus. 
the  number  of  births  in  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  is  subject  to  a  regular  increase  twice  a  year,  the 
maximum  of  the  first  increase  occurring  in  February  or 
March  and  that  of  the  second  in  September  and  October.* 
Sormani  observed  that  in  the  south  of  Italy  there  is  an 
incre^e  tmly  once  a  year,  but  more  to  the  north  twice, 
namely,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.*  Mayr  '  and  Beukemaim* 
found  in  Germany  two  annual  maxima — in  Febnmry  or 
March  and  in  September  ;  and  Haycrait  states  that  in  the 
eight  lai^est  towns  of  Scotland  more  children  are  bom  in 
Intimate  wedlock  in  April  than  in  any  other  month.* 
As  a  rule,  according  to  Sormani,  the  first  annual  increase  of 
births  has  its  maximum  in  Sweden  in  March ;  in  France 
and  Holland,  between  February  and  March ;  in  Belgium, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  February ;  in  Greece,  in 
January.  Thus  it  comes  earlier  in  Southern  Europe  than 
farther  north.*  Again,  the  second  annual  increase  is  fotmd 
more  considerable  the  more  to  the  north  we  go.  In  South 
Germany  it  is  smaller  than  the  first  one,  but  in  North 
Germany  generally  larger ;'  and  in  Sweden  it  is  decidedly 
larger.' 

As  to  non-European  countries  Wappaus  observed  that 
in  Massachusetts  the  birth-rate  Ukewise  imderwent  an 
increase  twice  a  year,  the  maxima  falling  in  March  and 
September ;  and  that  in  Chili  many  more  children  were 
bom  in  September  and  October — that  is,  the  beginning  of 
spring — than  in  any  other  month.*    In  Cuba,  according  to 

>  Wappaus,  Allgemeine  Bevdikerungsslatistik,  i.  337. 

*  Sormani,  La  fecondild  t  la  tnortaUtd  urnana  in  rapporlo  alle 
stagioni  td  ai  clima  d'ltalia,  quoted  by  Mayr,  Die  Geseltmdssigkeit 
im  Gesellschaflsleben,  p.  242. 

*  Mayr,  op.  cil.  p.  240. 

*  Beukenunn,  Ein  Beilrag  lur  UnUrsuchung  iiber  die  Vtrlheilung 
der  Geburten  nack  MonaUn,  p.  15  sqq. 

*  Haycrait,  ioc.  cit.  p.  119  sq. 

"  Sormani,  quoted  by  Mayr,  op.  cit.  p.  341. 

'  Beukemann,  op.  cit.  p.  36. 

»  Wargentin,  toe.  cit.  p.  252.     Wappaus,  o/>.  eit.  i.  237, 

*  Wapp&us,  op.  cit.  i.  250,  237. 
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the  records  compiled  by  I>r,  Finlay,  both  whites  and  coloured 
people  exhibit  a  specially  high  biiih-ratc  in  July.and  another. 
though  less  marked,  rise  in  the  birth-rate  in  November  and 
December."  Mr.  S.  A.  HiU,  of  Allahabad,  has  shown  that 
among  the  tlindus  of  that  province  the  birth-rates  likewise 
vary  in  different  niontlis,  the  minimum  falling  in  Juno  and 
the  maximum  in  September  and  October.'  According  to 
the  records  of  birtlis  registered  in  the  district  of  Coimbatorc 
during  the  years  1888^1892,  the  birtli-ratc  was  lowest  in 
February  (6'95  per  cent.)  and  highest  in  October  (9-62  per 
cent.)  and  July  (915  per  cent,).'  In  North  Arcot  it  was 
likewise,  during  the  same  period,  lowest  in  February  (598 
per  cent.)  and  liighcst  in  August  and  July  (io'40  and  10*13 
per  cent,  respectively)  ;•  whilst  in  South  Canara  it  was 
lowest  in  October  and  September  (668  and  674  per  cent, 
respectively)  and  highest  in  July  and  June  {9-80  and  969 
per  cent.  rospcctivt-Iy).*  Europeans  and  Eurasians  were 
not  included  in  these  records. 

The  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  birth-rate  may  no 
doubt  be  due  to  various  causes.  But  I  think  there  is 
«ver>'  reason  to  beUevc  that  the  maximum  in  Februar>'  and 
March  (in  Cliili,  September)  is,  at  least  to  a  large  extent, 
due  to  an  increased  tendency  to  procreAtion  in  May  and 
Jime  (in  Chili,  December).*  This  seems  the  more  Ukely 
since  it  is  especially  illegitimate  births  that  are  then  com- 
paratively numerous.'  Mr.  Ucape  believes  that  both  the 
autumn  and  spring  maxima  of  conceptions  in  Cuba  have  a 
similar  origin." 

>  Heapc,  '  Proportion  o(  the  Scxos  produced  by  Whites  and 
Coloured  Peoples  in  Cuba,'  in  Philosopkical  TraKsactiom,  scr.  B, 
vol  cc.  3g6. 

■  HiU.  '  Life  Statbtics  of  an  Indian  Province."  in  Saiurt.  xxxviii. 

*  Nicholson,  Madras  Dislricl  Hanu.iis  :    Coimbaton,  u.   loo. 

*  Cox,  Madras  Diilriel  Manuals  :    North  Arcot,  ii.  100. 

'  Sttiart,  Madrm  DiUrict  Mannali  :    Sotttb  Canara.  ii.  92. 
"  The  Kime  opinion  has  been  exprc^seil  by  Wapplus  [op.  eit. 
i.  339,  a^7J,  Ploss  (Dai  Weib.  i.  4I4).  ami  many  later  writers. 
'  See,  eg.,  Mayr,  Bfvdlftftuit^ssUtiflih.  p.  171. 

*  Heape.  in  Philosophical  TraitsactioHt.  set.  B.  vol.  cc.  30  iff- 
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If  we  thus  find  in  man,  even  to  this  day,  an  increase 
either  of  the  scxtial  desire  or  of  the  reproductive  power  in 
spring  or  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  I  think  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  a  pairing  season  among  our 
early  human  or  pre-human  ancestors.'  We  are  the  more 
justified  in  doing  so  as  a  sexual  season  occurs  among  the  man- 
like apes,  and  conditions  similar  to  thosu  which,  led  to  it 
in  their  case  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  the  same 
result  in  the  case  of  prime\-al  man.  Wc  may  assume  that 
he  in  this  respect  followed  tlie  law  which  governs  the  pairing 
of  other  animals,  that  hus  reproductive  activity  was  con- 
trolled by  the  needs  of  the  next  generation.  It  is  tnie 
that  if  coition  took  place  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  offspring  were  bom  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
year  than  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  mammalian  species. 
But  wc  must  remember  that  the  infancy  of  man  is  imusually 
long,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  time  most  fa\'ourable  to 
the  subsistence  of  children,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  first  days  or  weeks  of  their  esdstcncc,  but  the 
earlier  period  of  their  uifancy  in  general.  Besides  food 
and  warmth  there  are  other  factors  that  may  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  offspring,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tind  out  all  of 
them.  We  may  be  unable  to  say  exactly  why  the  badger 
bears  its  young  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March,*  and  the  reindeer  of  the  Norwegian  mountains  as 
early  as  April ;  *  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliese 
seasons  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  respective 
species. 

The  cause  of  the  winter  maximum  of  conceptions,  especially 
considerable  among  the  peoples  of  Korthem  Europe,  is 

'  That  the  [lenodical  increase  ol  birtlis  is  a  survival  of  aii  andent 
sexualseasua  was  su^ested  b>-  KtiliKchcr  (he.  cU.  p.  156  sg.)  in  1876, 
uid  by  Rosenstadt  ('  Zur  l-"rage  nach  den  Uraachen,  welche  die 
Zabl  der  Conccptionen  Ijeiiu  Menschea  in  gewissen  Munaten  dea 
Jahies  regetmassig  atcigcm,'  in  MUtheii.  aus  dem  embryologiseheit 
iHstUuU  lUr  K.  K.  VnivernUU  111  Wien.  ser.  ii.  pi.  iv.  95)  in  1890— 
the  year  after  the  present  chapter  with  the  same  suggestion  was 
originally  published  (in  my  academical  thesis.  The  Origin  0/  Human 
Maniage,  Hcisingfors,  18S9). 

»  Brchm.  op.  cil.  li.  I49.  •  Ibid.  iii.  134. 
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generally  sought  in  social  influences,  such  as  the  quiet 
ensuing  on  the  harvest  time,  the  better  food,  the  amusements 
of  Christmas,*  or  the  greater  frequency  of  marriages," 
But  although  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  have  a  social  origin, 
the  explanations  given  are  not  free  from  objections.  The 
people  certainly  recover  before  December  from  the  labours 
of  the  field.  Already  Waigentin  remarked  that  the  Christ- 
mas amusements  take  pl^  at  the  end  of  that  month 
and  far  into  January,  without  showing  any  particular 
influence  upon  the  number  of  births  in  October.*  And 
V\  as  regards  the  supposed  connection  between  an  increased 
^  tendency  to  procreation  and  abundance  of  food  it  is  worth 

>■  1  noticing  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  many  more 
-J.  conceptions  take  place  in  May  and  June,  when  the  conditions 
:  J^  of  life  are  often  rather  Iiard,  than  in  September,  October, 
^  ^  and  November,  when  the  supplies  of  food  are  comparatively 
^  plentiful ;  indeed,  in  Sweden  and  the  north-western 
provinces  of  Germany  the  latter  months  arc  characterised 
by  a  minimum  of  conceptions.*  Among  the  Cis-Natalian 
Kaflrs  more  children  are  conceived  in  November  and 
December  than  in  any  other  month,  although,  according 
to  Mr.  Cousins,  food  is  most  abundant  among  them  from 
March  to  September  ;  and  among  the  Batcke  the  maximum 
of  conceptions  falls  in  December  and  January,  although 
food  is,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Sims,  most  plentiful  in 
the  dry' season,  that  is,  from  May  to  the  end  of  August. 
Finally,  the  opinion  that  the  winter  maximum  of  conceptions 
is  due  to  the  greater  frequency  of  marriages  is  opposed 
to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  many  investigators,  that  the 
unequal  distribution  of  marriages  over  the  different  months 
exercises  httle  or  no  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  births.* 

^  Wapp&us,  op.  cit.  i.  141.     Mayr,  BevUlkerungsslalistih,  p.  171. 

■  Mayo-Smith,  Science  of  Statistics,  i.  75. 

*  Wargentin,  he.  cit.  p.  354.      *  Beukemann,  op.  cit.  pp.  iS,  38. 

"'  Wapp&us,  op.  cit.  i.  24a.  Villermi,  quoted  by  Ploss-Bartels, 
Doi  Weib.  i.  712.  DUsing,  quoted  by  Rauber,  Der  Obersckuss  an 
KnabengebutUn,  p.  40.  BertiUon,  '  Natality  (diniographie),'  in 
Dietionnaira  eneychp^diqu*  dss  sciences  tnidicaUs,  ser.  ii.  vol.  xi.  479- 
Rosenstadt,  ioc.  cit.  p.  94.  Mayr,  BavCl/ttrungsstalistik,  p.  171. 
Heape,  in  Philosophical  TrantaelioHS.  set.  B.  vol.  cc.  298. 
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I  am  far  from  venturing  to  express  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  winter  maximum  of  conceptions, 
but  I  consider  it  quite  possible  that  this  maximum,  also, 
is  at  least  in  some  measure  a  result  of  natural  selection, 
although  of  a  comparatively  late  date.  Considering  that 
the  September  maximum  of  births  (or  December  maximum 
of  conceptions)  in  Europe  becomes  larger  the  farther  north 
we  go ;  that  the  agricultural  peoples  of  Northern  Europe 
have  plenty  of  food  in  autumn  and  during  the  first  part  of 
winter,  but  often  suffer  some  want  in  spring  ;  and,  finally, 
tliat  the  winter  cold  hardly  affects  the  health  of  infants, 
the  woods  givuig  sufficient  material  for  fuel — it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  children  bom  in  September  may  have  a  particu- 
larly good  chance  of  remaining  alive.  Dr.  Beukemaim  states 
in  fact  that  "  the  children  bom  in  autumn  possess  the 
greatest  vitality  and  resisting  power  against  the  dangers  of 
earliest  infancy."^  And  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Edward  Smitli  found,  by  taking  3050  cases  of  Englisn 
children  dying  within  one  year  of  their  birth,  that  the 
percentage  of  those  bom  m  the  different  months  varied  from 
less  than  7  per  cent,  in  February  and  7  per  cent,  in  September 
to  nearly  11  per  cent,  in  June — in  other  words,  that  cliildren 
conceived  in  May  and  December  showed  signs  of  the  highest 
vitality  and  those  conceived  in  September  of  the  lowest.* 
Commenting  on  this  very  interesting  fact — wliich  was  not 
known  to  me  when  I  first  made  my  suggestion — Dr.  Have- 
lock  Ellis  writes,  "  As  we  have  seen.  May  and  December  are 
precisely  the  periods  when  conceptions  in  Europe  generally 
are  at  a  maximum,  and  September  is  precisely  the  period 
when  they  are  at  a  minimum,  so  that,  if  this  coincidence  is 
not  accidental,  the  strongest  children  are  conceived  when 
there  is  the  strongest  tendency  to  procreate,  and  the  feeblest 
children  when  the  tendency  is  feeblest."'  This  would 
perhaps  be  an  adequate  explanation  cither  of  an  increase  of 
the  sexual  desire  or  of  a  greattr  disposition  to  impregnation 
in  December ;  and  it  may  al^o  explain  why  the  spiing  and 
early  simimer  maximum  of  conceptions,  instead  of  dying 

*  Beukemann,  up.  cit.  p.  59.     ■  Smtth,  Heaiik  iiwd  UucUit.  p.  172. 
3  Ellis,  op.  cit.  i.  143  sq. 
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out  as  a  useless  survival,  is  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
civilisation.  But  the  cases  investigated  are  too  few  to 
allow  any  definite  conclusions. 

Perhaps  the  increase  of  births  among  the  Huidus  of 
Allahabad  in  September  and  October — that  is.  the  end  of 
the  hot  season  and  the  beginning  of  winter — has  a  similar 
origin.  It  may  be  that  children  bom  in  those  months 
have  the  best  chance  of  surviving ;  during  the  winter  the 
granaries  get  filled,  and  some  of  the  conditions  of  Ufc  become 
more  healthy,  although  Scptimber  itself  is  a  very  unhealthy 
month.'  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  otht-r  hand,  attributes  the  increase 
of  conceptions  to  the  direct  influence  of  healthy  conditions 
with  an  abundant  food  supply,'  But,  as  already  said,  the 
birth  statistics  for  other  countries  do  not  show  any  such 
influence. 

That  man  at  present  b  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
season  for  tlic  procreation  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  that  his  primitive  ancestors  were  so.  When 
Professor  Nicholson  says  tliat  Darwinism  fails  to  assign  any 
adequate  cause  for  this,*  he  forgets  that  natural  selection  is 
only  a  negative  cause,  which  checks  imdcsirablc  variations. 
The  more  progress  man  makes  in  arts  and  inventions ; 
the  more  he  acquires  the  power  of  resisting  injurious  external 
influences ;  the  more  he  rids  himself  of  the  necessity  of 
freezing  when  it  is  cold  and  starving  when  nature  is  niggard 
of  food  ;  in  short,  the  more  independent  he  tjecomes  of  the 
changes  ol  the  seasons— the  greater  is  the  probability  that 
children  l>om  at  one  time  of  the  year  will  survive  almost 
as  well  as  those  bom  at  any  other.  Variations  as  regards 
the  pairing  time,  which  may  always  occur  occasionally, 
will  do  so  the  more  frequently  on  account  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  life,  which  directly  or  indirectly  cause  varia- 
bihty  of  every  kuid  ;*  and  these  x-ariations  will  be  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  following  generations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  periodical  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 

'  Hill,  loc.  cit.  p.  330.  '  Ibid,  p.  250. 

>  Nichobon.  Sexual  StUction  in  Xfan,  p.  9. 

*  Darwin,    Variaiion  of  Animah  and  Ptanls  undtr  DomtStitMion, 
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births,  though  comparatiwly  inconsidertb'.c  :n  e\'er>'  civilised 
society,  is  greater  in  countries  predoininairtly  agricultural, 
such  as  Chili,  than  in  countries  predominantly  ind'jfltTinl, 
as  Saxony:  '  that  it  is  greater  in  rural  districts  thairin 
tovms ;  '  and  that  it  was  greater  in  Sweden  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  it  is  now.*  The  more  man 
has  abandoned  natural  life  out  of  doors,  the  more  luxury 
has  increased  and  his  habits  have  got  refined,  the  greater 
is  the  variability  to  which  his  sexual  life  has  become  subject, 
and  the  smaller  has  been  the  influence  exerted  upon  it  by 
the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

In  the  sexual  life  of  domesticated  animals  and  wild 
animals  kept  in  captivity  there  is  also  great  variety,  and 
the  variations  are  extended  not  only  to  varieties  of  a  species, 
but  e%'en  to  individuals  of  that  species  under  domestication.  • 
Among  dogs.'i  goats,*  asses  in  southern  coimtries,'  and 
captive  catllt:  and  de<'r,*  the  males  are  indeed  prepared  to 
|»x)pagate  at  all  times,  or  almost  at  all  times,  throughout 
the  year.  The  domestic  cat  may  have  three  or  four  sexual 
seasons  each  j'ear,  whereas  the  wild  cat  has  only  one — some 
say  two,  but  this  is  doubtful;*  Among  dogs  in  the  wild 
state  the  bitch  onlv  exixiriences  heat  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring ;  but  among  domesticated  dogs  there  is  not  only 
the  spring  period  of  heat,  early  in  the  year,  but  also  an 
autumn  period,  about  six  mouthy  after,  though  the  primitive 
period  remains  the  most  important  one.'"  Dr.  Hermann 
MQUer  has  observed  a  canary  which  laid  eggs  in  autumn  and 
winter.**  Natural  selection  cannot  oi  course,  account 
for  such  changes :  they  fall  under  the  law  of  variation. 
It  is  the  hmited  pairing  season  that  is  a  product  of  this 

'  Wappaus.  op.  eil.  1. 147. 

*  lbi4,   i.    146.     Qiietelet.    Treatise   on    Man,   p.    3o.     JJertilion, 
lot.  cil.  p.  480. 

*  Wapp&us.  op.  cil.  i.  343, 

*  Heap«,   in   Quarttrty  Jour.  Microscop.  SeuHCt.  N.S.     vol.  xUv. 
pt.  i.  31  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  64.  *  Brebm,  ThurUbeH.  iii.  333. 
■■  tbid.  iii.  43.  »  Heape,  loc.  cit.  p.  64. 

*  Ibid.  p.  3).  i»  Ellis,  op.  eil.  i.  134. 
*■  MoIlcT  Am  Neite,  pp  3,  S6.  104 
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A   CRITICISM   OF  THE   HYPOTHESIS   OF  PROMISCOmT  : 
ALLEGED  INSTANCES   OF   PEOPLES   LIVING   IN   PROHISCUrTY 


The  inference  that  marriage  and  the  family  consisting 
of  parents  and  children  existed  among  primitive  man  is 
opposed  to  the  views  Iicld  by  many  sociologists  who  have 
written  upon  early  historj*.  It  is  often  said  that  the  human 
race  must  have  originally  lived  in  a  state  of  promiscuity, 
where  individual  marriage  did  not  exbt,  where  all  the 
men  in  a  horde  or  tribe  had  indiscriminately  access  to  all  the 
women,  and  where  the  children  bom  of  these  unions  belonged 
to  the  community  at  lar^c.  'I'his  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  Bachofen.  McLennan,  Moigan,  Lord  Avebury,  Giraud- 
Tculon,  I  jppcrt,  Kohler,  Fost,  Wilken,  Kropotkin,  Wihitzky, 
Bloch,  and  many  others.*     It  is  apparently  somewhat  less 

'  Daibli'ifcn,  Dm  MutltrrtcM.  pp.  xix.  xx,  lo.  Jdkm,  jinliquarisekt 
Brit/e,  p.  20  iq.  Mcl<cniiaii,  Studies  in  Aueienl  Hitlory.  pp.  91.  95. 
Idtm,  Sluiift  in  Ancient  History.  Second  Striei,  pp.  55.  57.  Morgaa, 
Sy^tms  of  CoHianguiuiiyitnd  Affinity.  ^^.\^.^9y  iq.  Idem.  Aneintf 
Society,  pp.  418,  500  s^ij.  Avebury,  Origin  of  CioUisalioH.  p.  68  sq^. 
Id4m.  Marriage,  Tottmitm  and  Religion,  p,  3  t^q.  Giraud-TeuLon, 
Let  origiH»t  du  mariage  tt  dt  la  famiUt,  p.  70.  Lippert.  Knltur- 
guthichtt  der  AUmclihtil,  U.  7.  Kohlor.  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  ethnolo- 
gbchen  Jurispnidenx,'  in  ZtiUehr.  vergl.  Recktswits.  tv.  167.  Post, 
DieGtsehUcAtsgtnosifnschaftdtrUrxeit.p.  ihsif.  Idem.  Die Gritndlagtn 
des  Rethtt.  p.  1S3  sq  Idem.  Sludien  eur  linlwtcMtlungigesckichle  d4s 
Famtlienrcehls.  p.  54  iq.  Wilken.  '  Over  dc  ptimilieve  vormen  van 
het  huwclijk  on  don  •jurapiong  van  hot  goiin,'  in  De  tndisch*  Gida, 
1880,  vol  ii.  6it.  Idem.  Das  Matriarchal  bei  dtn  alien AfObem,  p.  7  if . 
Kropotkin.  Mutual  Aid.  pp.  86,  313  sqq.  Wilutiky,  Vorgeschiekle  des 
RKhn,  \.  li  tqq.  Bioch,  Sexttal  Lift  of  Our  Time,  p.  t88  sqq.  Fiske, 
Outlines  of  Cosmic  Pkilotophy.  ii.  345.    KnUscber.  *  Die  geachlecbt. 
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popular  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  I  first  wrote  this 
book,  but  it  has  still  as  staunch  supporters  as  ever.  Dr. 
Bkich,  for  instance,  says  that  recent  ethnological  research 
has  proved  the  untcnability  of  my  criticism  of  the  doctrine 
of  promiscuity,  thai  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
in  the  beginning  of  human  development  a  state  of  sexual 
promiscuity  actually  prevailed,  and  that  it  even  seems 
incomprehensible  how  a  dispute  could  ever  have  arisen 
in  the  matter.*  Some  other  recent  writers  are  almost 
equally  positive.  I  consider  it  therefore  by  no  means 
superfluous  to  renew  and  extend  my  criticism.  And  now, 
as  before.*  I  shall  not  merely  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
supposed  survivals  of  ancient  promiscuity  really  are  no  such 
survivab  at  all,  but  also  indicate  how  the  customs  in  question 
may  be  explained. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  hj-pothesis  of 
promiscuity  flows  from  two  different  sources.  First,  there 
are  in  books  of  ancient  and  modem  writers  notices  of  peoples 
who  are  said  to  live  or  to  have  lived  promiscuously.  Second, 
there  arc  certain  customs  which  arc  assumed  to  be  relics 
from  an  earlier  stage  of  ci\*iUsation  when  marriage  did  not 

lichc  Zucbtwahl  b«i  den  Heoschen  io  der  Uriett.'  in  Zntsckr.  f. 
Elknol.  viij.  140  sq.  Gumplowici.  GntndrUs  dtr  Sotiologie,  p.  107. 
Engels,  Dtr  Unprung  tUr  FttmUie.  det  t^nvattigentkumi  und  dts 
Slaati,  p,  17.  Bcbol.  Woitmh  in  Iht  Pail,  Prtunt.  and  Future,  p.  9. 
Reelus,  Primitive  Folk,  p.  157.  Finck.  Primtlivt  Lw»  and  Lovt- 
SIpritS,  pp.  79  n.  1.  4j8.  pArkiiLson.  Drtissig  Jahrt  in  dtr  SUite*. 
p.  67617.  GTandidier,  Elkmographie  de  Madagascar,  ti.  175.  Herbert 
Spenc«r  {PrincipUs  of  Soctology.  i.  655)  infers  that  even  in  prehlitoric 
times  prom'scuity  was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  individual 
ooDoectiona,  but  thinks  that  in  the  earliest  stages  it  was  but  in  a 
smail  degree  thus  qualified.  MiUIei-Lyei  writes  [Dit  Familie, 
P-  47)  : — "  Ubcr  die  Frag*,  ob  die  urceitlichen  Menschen  in  Promia- 
kuittlt  gelebt  haben.  oder  ob  es  in  den  Uthorden  9chon  Sonder- 
familien  und  Sonderehen  gegeben  habe,  lasscn  sich  nur  Vermutungen 
aufstellen.  Wabrscheinlich  ist  die  letiere  Annahme  nicht."  Dr. 
Hartland  ('Totemiwn  and  Exogamy.'  in  FoUt-LTrt.  xxii.  367)  finds 
the  hypothesis  of  primitive  promiscuity  "  by  no  meana  untenable." 

*  Bloch.  o^.  eil.  pp.  168.  194. 

»  I  do  not  understand  bow  Schurt*  (AlUnklaisen  und  Mdnmr- 
bHitde,  pp.  68.  6g,  175  tq.)  could  accuse  Rl«  of  having  been  merely 
negative  in  my  ciittcism. 
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exist.    In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  deal  with  the  fonner 
groups  of  facts. 

McLennan  obser\'cs  that  "  tradition  is  found  everywhere 
pointing  to  a  time  when  marriage  was  unknown,  and  to 
some  legislator  to  whom  it  owed  its  institution :  among 
the  Egyptians  to  Menes  ;  the  Chinese  to  Fohi ;  the  Greeks 
to  Cecrops ;  the  Hindus  to  Svctakctu."*  The  Chinese 
annals  recount  that  in  the  beginning  men  differed  in  nothing 
from  other  animals  in  their  way  of  life. '  As  they  wandered 
up  and  down  in  the  woods  and  women  were  in  common,  it 
happened  that  children  never  knew  their  fathers,  but  only 
their  mothers.  But  the  emperor  Fou-hi  abolished  this  in- 
discriminate intercourse  of  the  sexes  and  instituted  marriage.  * 
In  the  Indian  epic  Mahabharata,  PSndu  tells  his  wife  KuntI 
that  the  women  were  in  former  times  not  kept  within  houses 
and  dependent  upon  husbands  and  other  relatives,  but 
enjoj'ed  themselves  as  best  they  could.  This  practice 
was  not  regarded  as  sinful,  but  was  applauded  by  great 
Kishis,  and  is  still  in  vogue  among  the  Uttarakurus.  But 
it  was  abolished  by  Svetaketu.  the  son  of  the  sage  UddSlaka. 
when  he  saw  that  a  strange  Brahman  in  the  presence  of  his 
own  father  took  his  own  mother  away  with  him.'  According 
to  Athenian  tradition,  the  women  were  of  old  the  common 
property  of  the  men,  who  coupled  with  them  like  beasts, 
so  that  while  every  one  knew  his  mother,  nobody  knew  who 
his  father  was.  This  communism,  however,  was  abolished 
by  Kekrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  who  established  the 
laws  and  rules  of  marriage  in  its  place.*  The  remote 
Laplanders,  also,  sing  about  Njav\ns  and  Attjis,  who 
instituted  marriage  and  bound  their  wives  by  sacred  oaths.* 

'  McLennan.  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  p.  95. 

*  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciencti,  iti.  311.  yty. 

»  MaJiabharala.  I.  Hi.    4  iqq.     Moir,  Original  Sanslirit  Texts,  ii.  317. 

*  Clcfttchus  of  Soli,  qnoted  by  Athenaeus,  Dipnosophistir,  xiit. 
'•  P-  555  D-  Cbarax  of  Pttrgamus,  Httltmca,  10  (in  Fraguunta 
Hitioricorum  Gratcorum,  ed.  C.  Miillcr,  iii.  638].  Jahn  of  Antiocb. 
Hisloria,  13  {ibid.  iv.  547),  Suldas,  Lixicon  Gract  tl  Lalint.  s.v. 
'Kitptrii.'  vol.  ii.  198  sq.  Justin.  Hisloria  Philippics,  ii.  6.  7. 
St.  AugU3tiae,  De  eivttat*  Dei,  xviii,  g.  See  also  Fraicr,  Magic  Ait, 
Ii.  284.  *  V.  DiilMn.  Lappland  och  Lappame,  p.  330. 
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Legends  of  tliis  sort  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  primitive  promiscuity  than  the  second  chapter  of  Genesi<; 
can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  primitive  monogamy.     They 
may  be  simply  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  to 
ascribe  almost  any  great  institution  to  a  wise  legislator  or 
ruler,  if  not  to  direct  divine  intervention.     But  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  they  may  be  an   echo    of 
social  conditions  in  the  past.    The  story  in  the  Mahabharata 
may  allude  to  the  laxity  of  morals  among  the  non-Aryan 
[Xiople  of  India  and  the  Himalayas,  as  the  polyandry  of  the 
fwc  Pandavas  is  probably  an  allusion  to  their  polyandrous 
piactices.'    Lassen  fixed  the  abode  of  the  Uttarakurus 
beyraid  that  great  mountain  chain.'    The  Athenian  legend, 
again,  has  been  represented  as  a  survival  of  mother-right  ;■ 
but  that  matrilineal  descent  once  prevailed  in  Greece  is  an 
hypothesis  which  has  been  strongly  contested.*    Mr.  Rose 
suggests  that  the  legend  in  question  may  be  "  the  theory  of 
primitive  promiscuity,  no  less  a  theory  and  no  more  a  fact 
because  stated  by  an  anthropologist  who  lived  2000  years 
ago."     He  adds  that  any  one  who  has  read  Lucretius  or 
Ovid  knows  how  much  in  favour  this  theory  was  amtmg 
Greek  scientists,' 

Statements  about  foreign  tribes  living  in  a  state  of 
promiscuity  abound  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
Herodotus  •  and  Strabo  '  tell  us  that  among  the  Massagetae, 
although  tach  man  had  but  one  wife,  the  mi-n  used  the  women 
promiscuously,  and  that  when  a  Massagetan  desired  to  have 
the  company  of  a  woman  he  hung  up  his  quiver  in  front 
of  her  chariot  and  had  intercourse  \vith  her  without  shame. 

>  Sec  infra,  on  Polyandry. 

»  Lassen,  Indiscbe  AlUrlhuinskunde,  i,  012,  8oj.  See  also  Oppcrt, 
Original  IiihabiUtnls  of  Bharatavar>a  or  India,  p.  613. 

»  Avebury,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  pp.  123.  127  Frazer,  Magic 
Art.  ii.  284.  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  th»  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  p.  aC>2.     Hartland,  Primitive  Palemity,  ii.  134  n.  i. 

I  Rose.  '  On  llie  alleged  F-vidence  for  Mother-right  in  Early 
Greece'  in  Folh-Lore.  xxii.  279  m-  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
and  Niese,  SUiat  und  Gesellschafl  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  p.  33. 

■  Rose,  loe.  cit.  p.  289- 

■'  Herodotup,  i.  216.  "  Strabo,  Geographica,  jd.  8.  6. 
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H  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  statements,  which  have 

constantly  bwm  quoted  as  evidence  in  favour  of  early 

promiscuity,  individual  marriage  is  expressly  said  to  exist, 

although  not  only  the  husband  but  other  men  as  well  had 

access  to  his  wife.    According  to  a  later  authority,  a  Chinese 

I  writer  of  the  thirlcpnth  century  by  name  Ma-touan-lin, 
it  was  the  custom  among  the  Ma$«agetae  of  Turkestan  that 
brothers  had  one  Mvife  between  them  and  that  the  children 
bom  of  these  unions  belonged  to  the  eldest  brnther ;  and 
if  &  man  had  no  brothers  he  associated  wth  other  mm.* 
'iliis  account  seems  to  he  correct,  considering  tliat  ix>Iyandry 
of  the  same  type  has  prevailed  among  other  Central  Asiatics 
from  time  immemorial.  *  Now  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  liad  their 
origin  in  facts  of  thi<i  kind,  and  that  the  monogamous 
^_  marriage  mentioned  by  them  was  the  union  of  the  eldest 
^1  brother  or  the  first  male  partner,  who  was  the  chief  or  the 
FcaJ  husband.    And  it  should  also  be  bomo  in  mind  that 

I  polyandry  is  not  infrequtntly  combined  witli  polygyny, 
so  that  a  group  of  men  actually  have  several  wives  in 
common.' 
Of  the  Galactophagi,  another  Scythian  people,  Kicolaus 
Damasccnus  eays  that  they  had  their  property  and  women 
in  common,  and  that  they  called  the  old  men  fathers, 
the  young  men  sons,  and  those  of  equal  age  brothers.' 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Libumes  in  Illyria  likewise 
had  community  of  wives  and  brought  all  the  children  up 
together  till  they  became  live  jt-ars  of  age,  when  each 
child  was  attributed  to  the  man  to  whom  it  bore  the  strongest 
TCKmblance  ;  and  thenceforth  that  man  educated  the  child 
as  if  it  were  his  own.*  Herodotus  states  of  the  Afjathmi. 
who  in  liis  time  dwelt  in  the  country  now  called  'rramylvanta 
and  afterwards  were  driven  more  to  the  north,"  that  they 

■  R^musat,  Noui^aux  milangti  aiialiquti,  i.  345. 
»  ScB  infra,  wi  Polyandry, 

•  Sec  infra,  on  Gruup-m.irriaBc  nnd  ti\h-  r  Gmiip- relation*. 

•  NitftLiu'^   l>aifi;i.->i:cims.    Morum   uiirabUium  evUtclto,  t   Slohtiei 
P'vriltgio.  V.  73,  ■  Ibid-  xliv.  ^i. 

''  Ituwtiiuon'ii  translation  of  I]cr<»lutus.  iii.  91  n.  6. 
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had  wives  in  common  so  that  they  might  be  all  brothers  and, 
as  members  of  one  family,  might  neither  envy  nor  hate 
one  another.'  Promiscuity  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Mosyni,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus.* 

Communism  in  women  and  children  was  ascribed  by 
classical  writers  to  various  Ethiopian  peoples  :^the  Ichthyo- 
phagi  (inhabiting  islands  in  the  Red  Sea),'  Hylophagi 
and  Spcrmatophagi.*  Garamantians.^  and  Troglodytes.* 
Of  the  last-m(.-ntioncd  people,  however,  it  was  said  that  chiefs 
had  their  own  wives,  and  tliat  anybody  who  had  intercourse  _ 
with  the  wife  of  a  chief  had  to  pay  a  sheep.  Concerning  f 
the  Auseans,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  Lake  Tritfinis, 
Herodotus  writes  : — "  These  people  do  not  marry  or  Uve  in 
families,  but  dwell  together  like  the  gregarious  beasts. 
When  their  children  are  full-grown  they  are  brought  before 
the  assembly  of  tht  men,  which  is  held  every  third  month, 
and  assigned  to  those  whom  they  most  resemble."*  Of  the 
Nasamonians.  another  Libyan  people  who  dwelt  around  the 
shores  of  the  Greater  SjTtis,  he  says  : — "  Every  man,  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  has  several  wives,  and  they  have 
intercourse  with  them  in  common :  and  much  the  same 
as  the  Massagetae,  they  have  intercourse  when  they  have 
set  up  a  staff  before  Uiem."*  It  is  of  interest  to  notice 
that  Herodotus  expressly  afhrms  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual marriage  among  these  Libyans  ;*  for  what  he  says 
about  their  oath-taking  and  some  other  customs  is  so  true 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  that  it  may  be 
supposed    that    his    statement    concerning    their    sexual 

■  Herodotus,  Jv.  104. 

*  PomponJusMela,  CA0rofrd/>Aia,  i.  19.  C/.  X«oopboD.  Anabasis, 
V,  4.  33  ;  Diodorus  Siculus.  Bibhoflieca  hiuoriea.  xiv.  30.  7. 

'  Ex  .\gatharchide  de  Mari  Eiylhrafo.  v,  51,  in  Mailer,  Gtographi 
Gratci  minotfs.  i.  130      l>i<xl(>ius  Skiilnt,  op.  cil.  iii.  15.  2. 

*  I'.x  Agathacctiidc  de  Mari  Erytlinteo,  v.  31.  in  Miiller,  op.  cil.  i.  T43. 
Diodorus  Siculus.  op.  cil.  iii.  14.4. 

'  Solinus,  CoUeclaHta  remm  mtPWrabHium,  XKX.  s.  Pliny, 
Hittaria  naturalit,  v.  8.  45. 

"  Stnibo,  op.  cil.  xvl,  4. 17.  Ex  Agath&rchide  dc  Muri  Urylhram. 
V.  61.  in  Miillcr.  ofi.  cil.  i,  153.     Diodorus  Siculus.  op.  til.  iii.  33.  i. 

•■  Herodotua,  Iv.  180.    '  Ibid.  Iv.  171.    •  See  also  ibid.  iv.  396. 
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conununism  also  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  Wliat  the 
facts  actually  were  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps 
they  had  promiscuous  intercourse  on  certain  occa^on^^. 
Marmol  Cara%'ajal  speaks  of  a  ver>'  ancient  city  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Sefru,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fes,  to  the  province  of  Numidia,  in  which,  according  to 
African  writers,  there  was  a  great  temple  where  men  and 
women  had  promiscuous  intercourse  during  one  night  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  after  sacrifices  had  been  made  and 
the  lights  had  been  cxtinguislicd.  The  women  who  had 
been  present  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  with  their  husbands 
until  it  was  known  whether  they  had  become  pregnant,  and 
the  children  resulting  from  those  irregular  connections  were 
destined  to  become  servants  of  the  temple.  But  when  the 
Arabs  invaded  Mauritania,  they  destroyed  the  city  with 
its  temple  and  all  its  houses.'  Yet  similar  practices  are 
reported  to  exist  in  Morocco  even  to  this  day.  In  the 
interior  of  that  country  I  heard  stories  about  certain  tribes 
or  communities  where  people  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  assem- 
ble in  a  mosque  once  every  year  in  the  night.  l"he  lights  arc 
extinguished,  cverj'body  lies  down,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  are  lying  near  each  other  ha^'c  sexual  intcrcoiu^se  regard- 
less of  all  ties  of  marriage  and  consanguinity ;  but  before 
the  commencement  of  the  oiigies  the  leading  man  moves  a 
bamboo  staff  over  their  heads  to  find  out  whether  anybody 
remains  standing  and  consequently,  being  a  stranger,  is  to 
be  turned  out.  Tlii*  was  told  me  not  by  the  people  them- 
selves, but  by  other  natives,  and  must  therefore  be  looked 
upon  with  considerable  suspicion  ;  but  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  it  after  all.* 

*  Uannol  Cantvajul.  La  dt^cripcioH  general  de  Affrica,  Ixwk  Iv. 
cb.  109,  vol.  ii.  (ol.  1632. 

*  See  abo  Salmon.  '  Lea  Ojaijotid,'  in  Archivei  tnarocainet,  ii. 
363  tq.^i  I>outli,  Merrihech,  p.  366  sq. ;  Muiiliiraw.  Vne  Tttbu 
Zittite  aHti-musulmane  ou  Maroc  (faj  Ztmra).  p.  100  iq.  SimiUr 
stories  are  told  about  the  Ly<z\An  Tachtadshys  by  their  Turkish 
neighbours:  but  whether  partially  true  or  not,  the  stories  cont&in 
obvious  inaccuracies  (Petersen  and  Liischan,  Reifen  in  Lyknti, 
p.  199).  Se«  al§o  BUu.  '  NaOtrichten  uber  kurdiichc  Stlmme,'  in 
Zttttclkr.  Deutieh.  Morgenldnd.    C$t«Usch.  xvi.  623  59. 
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Considering  how  uncertain  the  information  is  vdiich 
people  give  about  the  sexual  relations  of  their  own  neigh- 
bours, we  must  be  careful  not  to  accept  as  trustworthy 
evidence  the  statements  made  by  classical  writers  witii 
refrrence  to  more  or  less  distant  trilws  of  which  they  c\i- 
dently  possessed  very  little  knowledge.  In  the  very  chapter 
where  Pliny  states  that  among  the  Garamantians  men  and 
women  hved  in  promiscuous  intercourse  he  tells  us  of  another 
African  tribe,  the  Blemmyans,  that  they  were  said  to  have 
no  head  and  to  liave  the  mouth  and  eyes  in  the  breast.^  I 
have  never  seen  this  statement  quoted  in  any  book  on  human 
anatomy,  and  can  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  our  author 
was  so  much  better  acquainted  \vith  the  sexual  habits  of 
the  (iaramantian:^  thaii  he  was  with  the  personal  appearance 
of  tin,'  Blemmyans.  Moreover,  the  statements  referred  to 
above  are  so  short  and  ambiguous  that  different  construc- 
tions may  be  put  upoi\  them.  The  community  of  women 
mentioned  in  them  docs  not  necessarily  imply  general 
promiscuity  within  the  horde  or  tribe  but  may  mean  group- 
relations  similar  to  those  which  are  knoun  to  prevail  among 
certain  modem  savages ;  and  if  the  existence  of  marriage 
is  denied,  we  must  remember  that  the  word  "  maniage  " 
may  have  many  meanings. 

Promiscuity  has  been  ascribed  by  mediasval  writers  to 
certain  European  peoples.  Cosmas  of  Prague,  a  Latin 
aimalist  of  the  eleventh  century,  writes  of  the  Bohemians 
or  Czechs ; — "  Ipsa  connubia  crant  illis  communia.  Nam 
more  pecudum  singulas  ad  noctes  novos  ineunt  hymeneos, 
et  surgente  aurora  trium  gratiarum  copulam  et  secreta 
amoris  rumpimt  vincula."'  Professor  Kovalewsky  says 
that  this  statement  as  to  promiscuity  is  directly  confirmed 
by  that  of  another  mediaval  author,  the  unknown  "bio- 
grapher of  St.  Adalbert — who  ascribes  the  animosity  of  the 
Bohemian  people  towards  the  saint  to  the  fact  of  his  strong 

'  Pliny,  op.  cil.  v.  8 ; — "  Garamantes  matrimoiiiorum  exortea 
passim  cum  /eminis  degunt.  .  .  .  Itleminyis  tradtmlur  capita 
abesse,  ore  et  ociilis  pectori  adfixis." 

=  Cuiiiias  u(  Prague,  Chronica  Bohentotum,  i.  3  (Migne,  Pairologitu 
curstts,  clxvi.  60  Sij.). 
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Opposition  to  the  shameful  promiscuousness  which  in  his 
time  prevaifcd  in  Bohemia — as  also  by  the  monk  Pamphil, 
who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  both  speak  of  the 
existence  of  certain  yearly  festivals  at  which  great  licence 
prevuled.^  But  to  indulge  in  sexual  excesses  once  a  year 
is  not  the  same  as  to  live  in  promiscuity  permanently  ;  and 
as  for  Cosmas'  statement  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  himself 
distinguishes  between  a  mythical  age  and  an  historical  age, 
and  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  decide  which  of  his  statements 
refer  to  the  former  and  which  to  the  latter,*  Krek  points 
out  that  his  Chronicle  is  ahiiost  valueless  as  an  historical 
source  and  that  anybody  who  looks  upon  it  otherwise  shows 
incapacity  of  discerning  between  history  and  myth.'  But 
even  if  we  could  be  induced  to  beUeve  that  an  Aryan  people 
a  few  centuries  ago  had  no  marriage,  we  should  certainly 
have  to  admit  that  it  had  lost  something  wliich  its  ancestors 
possessed  in  the  past.  In  the  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Nestor, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Russian  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  read  of  the  Urevlians  that  they  lived  like  wild 
beasts,  that  marriage  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  chey 
carried  off  young  girls  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Of  three 
other  Slavonic  tribes,  the  Radimich,  the  Viattch,  and  the 
Severs,  it  is  said : — "  Marriage  did  not  exist  among  them, 
but  games  were  held  in  the  outskirts  of  the  villages.  They 
met  at  these  games  for  dancing  and  every  kind  of  diabolic 
amusement,  and  there  every  man  carried  oH  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  previously  come  to  an  agreement.  They  had 
even  two  or  three  wives."*  This  description  makes  it 
clear  that  when  the  Russian  monk  denied  the  existence  ut' 
marriage  among  some  pagan  tribes  he  did  not  use  the  term 
marriage  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  the  modern  sociologist. 
Professor   Kovalewsky  says  that  an  Arabic  tra\elk'r  of 

^  Kovalewsky,  '  Marriage  among  the  Early  Slavs,'  in  Folk-Lp/f, 
i.  466.  Idem,  ModerH  Customs  (md  Aiicient  Laws  oj  liiisiia,  ]i.  10. 
See  aim  Volkov, '  Rites  et  usages  nupiiiiux  ca  Ukraine,'  in  l.'Anllirii- 
pologie,  ii.  164. 

=  Cosmas  ol  Prayuc,  op.  cil.  i.  i  j  (Mifjiio.  op.  c-!.  clxvi.  7^). 

*  Krek,  Einieitung  in  die  slauiiehe  LUerjtnr^inc'tichi,^,  p.  i.j'> 

*  Nestor,  Chroniqxu,  p.  10. 
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the  tenth  cciitury,  Abu-el-Qassim,  speaks  of  the  hetairism 
of  the  married  woinwi  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  national  life 
of  the  Circassians  ;  and  lie  adds  that  this  statement  is  con- 
ftrniwl  by  another  Arabic  writer,  Massudi. '    But  the  former 
simply  wrote  that  the  Circassian  women  "  pass  for 
voluptuous,"*  and  the  latter  that  they  "  are  said  to  be  sur- 
prisingly beautiful  and  very  voluptuous."  '   The  old  traveller 
Taveniier,  who  is  also  referred  lo  by  Professor  Kovalcwsky.i 
states  that  the  more  gallants  a  Circassian  woman  has  the] 
more  highly  is  she  respected  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  speaksj 
of  their  marriages,  describes  how  they  arc  concluded,  ani 
adds  that  if  no  child  is  bom  within  a  few  yea.n  the  husb 
is  permitted  to  take  another  wife.  *    Nor  do  other  trav 
speak  about  a  state  of  promiscuity  among  the  Circassians,' 
Lord  Avebury  quotes  the  sexual  relations  of  varicnisj 
modem  savages  a>  instances  of  promisciiity  or.  as  he  calls  it,.l 
"  communal  marriage."*    "  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa."f 
he  says,  "  are  slated  to  be  entirely  without  marriage."    He 
does  not  indicate  the  source  from  which  he  has  taken  ttii» 
statement :  all  the  authorities  I  have  consulted  luianiniously  ■ 
assert  the  reverse,  and,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  the  family 
is  in  fact  the  chief  social  institution  of  this  people.     Sir 
Edward  Belcher  tells  us  that  in  the  Andaman  Islands  the 
custom  is  for  the  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  until  ^ 
the  cliild  is  weaned,  when  they  separate  and  each  seeks  aV 
new  partner.*   Lord  Avebury,  however,  also  draws  attention 
to  Mr.  Man's  account  of  the  Andaman  Islanders,  according 
to  wliich  "  bigamy,  jjolygamy.  jwlyandry,  and  divorce  are 
unknou'n  "  among  them.^  but  seems  to  maintain  that  the 

>  Kovaleu-sky.  '  La  (amille  matriaicalc  au  Caucase.'  in  VAnthro- 
pologie.  iv.  abb, 

'  Quoted  by  Dnrinsky.  '  Die  I'^ainilie  bei  den  kuiikiisischen  N'ot- 
kern.'  in  Zeihchr.  t'trgl.  Rtchlswiis.  xiv.  175. 

*  Massudi,  '  Description  du  Caucasc.'  in  Klaprolti.  Magasin 
Aiiatiquf,  i.  389. 

'  Tdvcmier,  Sit  Voyagn.  i.  359.     *  Daiinsky.  /oe.  til.  p.  177  sqq. 

"  .Xvcbury,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  68  sqq. 

'  Bclclior,  '  Andaman  I^l^tnds,'  in  Trans,  lithn.  Soe.  N.S.  v.  45. 

*  Mit\,  '  Aljorigmdl  tnh^ljiUiits  of  llic  Aiutaman  Islands,'  ta 
J^ur.  Anlhr.  Insl.  xii.  133. 
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two  accounts  may  rtkt  to  different  tribes  and  consequently 
both  be  true.  Mr.  Portman  expressly  says  that  Belcher's 
statement  is  "  quite  incorrect  "  ;*  but  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  promiscuity, 
suggesting  as  it  does  monogamous  marriages  of  short  dura- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
Mr.  Poole  says  ttiat  among  them  "  the  institution  of  marriage 
is  altogether  unknown,"  and  that  the  women  "  cohabit 
almost  promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely 
with  other  tribes."'  From  the  description  of  Captain  Jacob- 
sen's'voyage  to  (he  north-western  coast  of  North  America, 
however,  it  appears  that  marriage  exists  among  those 
Indians  although  the  husbands  often  prostitute  their  wives  ;' 
and  Mr.  Swanton,  who  spent  ten  months  among  them,  gives 
us  various  details  about  their  marriages  and  tells  us  that 
these  were  often  arranged  as  soon  as  a  child  was  born. 
Indeed,  if  a  man  were  imfaithful  after  marriage,  his  mother- 
in-law  exacted  a  large  amoimt  ot  property  from  him,  and  if 
the  wife  were  imfaithful  the  husband  generally  took  personal 
revenge*  In  the  Catifomian  Peninsula,  it  is  said,  the  sexes 
met  without  any  formahties,  and  the  vocabulary  of  the 
people  did  not  even  contain  the  verb  "  to  marry."  *  But 
surely,  the  want  of  an  equivalent  for  the  verb  "  to  many  " 
does  not  imply  the  want  of  the  fact ;  and  Baegert,  the 
authority  for  the  statement  in  question,  indicates  himself 
that  marriage  did  occur  among  those  Indians  when  he  sa>'S 
that  "  each  man  took  as  many  wives  as  he  Ukcd,  and  if 
there  were  several  sisters  in  a  family  he  married  them  all 
together."* 

Lord  Avebury  observes  that  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hyde,  there  was  an  "  utter  absence  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  family,  the  household,  and  the  husband  ;  the 
only  thing  possible  was  to  keep  distinct  the  line  through  the 

'  Portmao,  Hiilory  of  Our  Rtialions  with  tht  AndamaHtse.  p.  519. 

■  Poole,  Quetn  CkarlclU  Islands,  p.  312. 

»  Woldt.  CapUain  Jaeobsen's  Reise  an  dtr  Nwdweslkuslt  Anuriliat, 
pp.  10,  ai,  aStq. 

*  Swanton.  Haida,  p.  50  iqq. 

*  Bu^rt,  '  Abori^iniU  Inhabitants  of  the  Caltforniaa  Peninsula,* 
in  SmUhstmian  Report,  1863.  p.  368.  "  Ibid.  p.  368. 
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mother,  and  enumerate  the  successi\'e  generations  with  the 
several  putative  fathers."*  As  an  evidence  of  "  communal 
marriage,'*  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  that  we 
know  about  the  mairiagcs  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
various  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them  have  been  said  to  have  no  marriage,  but  these  state- 
ments have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  According  to  one 
narrator,  the  women  of  Easter  Island  had  sexual  intercourse 
in  a  promiscuous  manner.'  Tliis  statement  was  probabfy 
based  on  the  fact  that,  although  most  girls  were  married  very 
early  in  life,  there  were  some  who  remained  tmmarricd  and 
acted  as  a  kind  of  prostitutes,  ha\'ing  even  as  many  as  five 
lovers,  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  moi  in  the 
island.'  Geiseler  says  that  each  family  Uved  by  itself.* 
With  reference  to  the  Tahitians,  Forster  wrote,  "  We  have 
'  been  told  a  wanton  tale  of  promiscuous  embraces,  where 
eveiy  woman  is  common  to  every  man  :  but  when  we  en- 
quired for  a  confirmation  of  this  story  from  the  natives,  we 
were  soon  convinced  that  it  must,  Ukc  many  others,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  groundles-i  invention  of  a  traveller's  gay  fancy."' 
Nowhere  has  debauchery  been  practised  more  extensively 
than  among  the  Areois  of  Tahiti,  who  have  also  been  accused 
of  having  their  women  in  common.*  Yet  ElUs  assures  us 
that,  "  although  addicted  to  every  kind  of  hcentiousness 
themselves,  each  Areoi  had  his  own  \vifc  ;  .  .  .  and  so  jealous 
were  they  in  this  respect  that  improper  conduct  towards 
the  wife  of  one  of  their  own  number  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death."'  Lord  Avebury  observes  that  the  original 
Hawaian  word  for  "  to  marry  "  meant  "  to  try,"  and  that 
the  missionaries  have  been  attempting  to  replace  this  by 
our  word  "  marry  "  under  a  native  form ;'  but  Fomander 
has  objected   to  this  derivation,   and   Dr.   Emerson    has 

*  Avebury,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  69. 

*  Quoted  by  Tregear,  '  Easter  Island,'  in  Jour.  Polynesian  Soc 
i.  99. 

»  Geiseler, '£)»  Oster  Inset,  p.  29.  '  Ibid.  p.  41. 

'  Foister,  Voyage  Totiud  Iha  World,  ii.  13;. 

*  TumbuU,  Voyage  rowtd  the  World,  p.  304, 
'  Ellis,  Polyntiian  Researches,  i.  339. 

'  Avebury,  op.  cit.  p  69. 
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>mtcd  out  thnt  the  woid  meaning  "  to  try  "  is  ho-a'o  and 
\ot  ho-ao.^  Coiitran,'  to  tlip  view  tliat  Hawaian  society 
tfas  characlfrisctl  by  jylation*  bctworn  the  wxcs  wliicli 
[ap\>roaohod  a  roiiditioii  of  complete  promiscuity.  Dr.  River* 
I  maintains  that  llio  cvidi-ncc  clearly  sliows  "  that  in  Ifan'aiiin 
stK-icty  in  it«  anciont  condition  tluTi*  txi^trd  tl»c  institution 
nf  individual  marriagi'.  though  imdcnibtally  accompanied 
b)'  nnich  sexual  la\it>'  and  witli  the  iKisscssiun  of  marital 
rights  by  othin  thmi  tlic  hm-band."*  Lisiansky  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago : — "  I'ormer  voj-agers  have 
lAWertcd,  tlut  ttie  Manpicsan  men  and  women  have  no 
individual  altachmmt-,  but  cohabit  promiscuously,  as 
inclination  may  dictate.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  :  the 
marriage  state  is  held  noarly  as  facrcd  among  them  as  it  is 
among  any  micivillsed  ptopU-.  ]t  is  tnio  indeed,  fathers 
sometimes  offered  us  their  daughters,  and  husband^  their 
wives ;  but  this  proceeded  from  their  ardent  desire  of 
possessing  iron,  or  othi.r  European  articles,  .  .  ,  This  out 
(>(  tlic  question,  jealousy  is  so  pre^'aknt  witli  the  in«i,  that 
uixm  the  smallest  suspicion  of  infidehty,  thej-  pimish  their 
wi\-cs  wiih  M'vority."'  In  a  quite  n'c<nt  book  of  travels 
'Mr.  Kannic  states  tliat  he  was  told  by  tltc  natives  of  New 
Ireland  themselves  that  there  is  no  marriage  among  them  ;* 
but  this  statement  i^  disproved  not  only  by  what  we  art 
told  by  other  travellers,  but  by  some  facts  mentioned  ui  his 
own  description  of  those  islanders. 

Lord  Avebury  quotes  certain  Australian  facts  as  evidence 
for  his  Ihcorj'.  \Vith  these  I  shall  deal  in  the  chapter  on 
group-marriage ;  for  wliat  they  prove,  or  are  supposed  to 
prove,  is  not  promiscuity  or  "  communal  marriage,"  but 
sexual  relations,  or  marriage,  between  a  detinito  group  of 
men  and  a  definite  group  of  women  within  the  community. 
I  presume  that  no  authoritj-  on  the  Australian  aborigines 
would  deny  tlie  accuracy  of  Mr.  Curr's  statement  that  in 
none  of  tlieir  tribes  men  and  women  have  iK-eii  found  living 
in  a  state  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  the  reverse  being  a 

'  Rivets,  Hiiiory  of  Mtl-iittiiau  Socitly,  i.  35»- 
'  IbH.  I.  385  ftj.        Li«i,iiT<ky,  rovv  '""'j'  'An  K'ocM,  p.  81. 
'  ltauui«.  My  AJcfHlurti  unions  ^c'"''  ^■■'  CaumMt,  p.  26j. 
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matter  of  notoriety.*  Indeed,  nowhere  is  marriage  subject 
to  stricter  ruks  than  among  those  savages.  Lord  A%'ebun' 
also  mentions  tlie  Nayars,  Totti>'ars,  and  Todas  of  Southern 
India  ;  but  the  statements  he  refers  to  only  speak  of  poly- 
andry or  group-marriage,  and  will  be  considered  under  these 
forms  of  marriage.  He  also  says,  quoting  Watson  and  Kaj'e, 
that  theXcehursof  Oude  live  together  almost  indiscriminately 
in  large  communities,  and  that  even  when  two  persons  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal. '  With  reference 
to  this  alleged  instance  of  promiscuity,  Mr.  Crooke  observes: — 
"  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  anything  like  com- 
munal marriage  prevails  among  them.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  by  the  necessities  of  their  occupation  the  husbands  leave 
their  wives  for  long  periods  at  a  time  and  go  on  voyages  as 
far  as  Calcutta.  That  a  high  standard  of  female  moraUty  is 
maintained  during  their  absence  it  would  be  rash  to  assert : 
but  this  is  very  different  from  communal  marriage."' 

Bemhoft  mentions  two  other  peoples  of  India,  the  Irulas 
and  Kurumbas,  as  instances  of  savages  who  have  no  mar- 
riage.* Of  the  former.  Harkness  writes  that  they  "  have  no 
marriage  contract,  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  the  option  of  remaining  in  luiion,  or  of  separating, 
resting  principally  with  the  female.  Some  among  them,"  he 
adds.  "  the  favourites  of  fortxme,  who  can  afford  deliberately 
to  expend  the  sum  of  four  or  five  rupees  on  festivities,  will 
celebrate  their  union,  by  giving  a  feast  to  all  their  friends 
and  neighbours."*  That  they  are  not  without  marriage  also 
appears  from  the  following  statement  made  by  Ward : — 
"  In  their  marriages  perhaps  they  are  singular.  This  con- 
tract does  not  take  place  between  the  parties  cohabiting  till 
the  second  or  third  child  is  bom,  when  the  man  agrees  to  pay 
a  stipulated  sum  by  instalments  as  a  dowry  to  the  friends  of 

'  Curr.  AustToJiim  Roc*,  i.  126. 

'  Watson  and  Kaye,  Peoph  of  India,  it.  no.  85, 

*  Crooke.  Tribfs  and  CasUi  of  Ike  North-W*il*m  Provincts  and 
Owik,  1.  p.  clxzxiii.  $q. 

*  Bemhdft.  '  Altindiache  Familienorganisation,'  in  Zeituhr.  /. 
vtrgi.  RtcMimiis.  ix.  14.  quoting  Ritter,  Erdkunde.  p.  1015  sq. 

*  Harkness,  Dtscriplion  of  a  Singular  Aboriginai  Riu*  inhabiting 
th4  Ntilghfrry  HiUs,  p.  9a. 
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Kie  \^-onian,  who  give  with  her  as  a  [wrtion  a  buffalo  ;  the 
contract  now  becomes  binding."'  Of  the  Kurumbas 
Harkncss  simply  says,  "  They  have  no  marriage  ceremony  ; 
but  occasionally,  when  two  have  been  living  together  for 
some  time,  they  will  enter  into  an  agreement,  in  the  presence 
of  friends,  to  remain  united  for  life."'  To  be  without  a 
marriage  ceremony  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  to  be  without 
marriage. 

Bastian  adds  to  the  list  the  Keriahs  and  the  Chittagong 
tribes,  and  some  American  Indians — the  Guaycurfls,  the 
Arawaks.  and  the  Kutchin.*  Concerning  the  Keriahs, 
Colonel  Dalton  only  asserts  that  they  have  no  word  for 
marriage  in  their  own  language,  but  he  does  not  deny  that 
marriage  itself  occurs  among  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  they  buy  their  wives.*  The  Chittagong  Hill 
tribes,  as  we  shall  find  later  on,  practise  mostly  monogamy. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  Richardson's,' 
Kirby's,*  or  Bancroft's*  account  of  the  Kutchin  will  notice 
that  polygjuy,  but  not  promiscuity,  is  pre\'alent  among 
them,  and  that  the  husbands  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives. 
The  same  is  stated  by  v.  Martius  about  the  Arawaks,  whose 
blood-feuds  are  generally  due  to  jealousy  and  a  desire  to 
avenge  violations  of  conjugal  rights  ;'  and  the  occurrence  of 
marriage  among  them  has  also  been  ascertained  by  Schom- 
burgk'  and  Brett."  Of  the  Guaycurfls,  Lozano  says  that  the 
men  have  not  more  than  one  wife,  but  that  nevertheless 
there  are  no  proper  marriages  among  them,  since  the  husband 
may  part  with  his  wife  and  the  wife  with  her  husband  without 


■  Ward,   in  Grigg,   Manual  of  the  NiUigiti  District,    Appendix, 
p.  Ixxviii.  *  Harlmesa.  ofi.  cit.  p,  lig. 

■  Bastiao,   *  Ueber  die  Eheverhiltnbse,'  in  ZtiUchr.  f.   EUmol. 
vi.406. 

•  Dalton.  '  The  "  Kob  "  of  Chota  Nagpore,'  in  Tram.  Ethn.  Soc. 
N.S.  vi.  35. 

*  Rictuudson.  Arctic  StarcAing  ExptdUion,  i.  383, 

*  Kiiby, '  Journey  to  the  Youcan,'  in  Smithion.  Rep.  1864,  p.  419. 

•  Bancroft,  Naliv  Racts  0/ Ihd  Pacific  Stalts,  i.  131. 

•  V.  Martius.  Beitrdge  tur  Etknograpkie  Anurika't,  i.  693. 

*  Schomburgk.  Rtiwn  in  Britiich-GMiana,  d.  459  sq. 
w  Brett,  litdian  Tribii  ofGuitma,  p.  98. 
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difticuUy  and  without  disgi-ace.'  lliat  Uicy  luivi:  moiriagi-s 
appears  from  other  accounts  as  wi  11,  and  it  i<  cvcti  said  that 
separations  bctwoen  husbands  and  wives  are  tak  amonp 
thcni,*  Bastian  further  states  that  tlie  Jolah  on  the  island 
of  St.  Mary,  according  to  Hewctt,  posses^  their  woineai  in  ■ 
common,'  and  that,  according  to  Magalhrus.  the  like  15  true 
of  the  Kahyap6  of  Matto  (irosso.*  Tlic  lonncr  of  these 
statements  I  have  been  unable  to  check.  As  regards  the 
KahyapiS,  MagalhSes  saj-s  that  their  "  comnnuiism  "  is  of 
the  following  kind.  When  a  woman  reaches  the  age  at  which 
she  is  allowed  to  enter  into  relations  \vith  the  other  sex  she 
may  become  piejjiiant  by  any  man  she  likes.  During  the 
period  of  prepiiancy  and  suckling  she  is  suppoited  by  the 
fatlier  of  the  child,  who  also  can  have  intercourse  with  the 
other  women  dwelling  in  the  same  hut.  Subsequently  the 
woman  is  at  liberty  to  conceive  again  by  the  same  man, 
or  she  can  do  so  by  another  one  :  but  if  she  docs  the  latter, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  earlier  offspring  is  transferred 
to  the  new  father.''  This  can  certainly  not  be  called  pro- 
miscuity. Krause  says  that  monogamy  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  Kahyapfi.* 

Garciksso  de  lu  \'ega  asserts  that  among  the  natives  of 
Passaii,  in  l*eni,  before  the  time  of  the  Incas,  men  bad  no 
Separate  wives.  He  assures  ils  tliat  he  saw  those  Indians 
with  his  own  eyes  when  on  liis  way  to  Spain,  as  the  ship 
stopped  on  their  coast  for  three  days.''  Speaking  of  the 
Y:ihgans  of  Ticrra  del  Fucgo,  Admiral  Fitzroy  '^ays,  "  We 
had  some  reason  to  think  tlicrc  were  parties  who  hvcd  in 
a    promiscuous  manner— a  few  women  bemg  with  many 

I  Lotano,  Dtscripcion  chorographiea  del  terreito,  f-e.  de  Ins  Provin- 
eias  del  Gran  Cliaco.  Giiaiamba.  p,  70. 

'  Charlevoix.  History  of  Pitragruty,  i.  91  sq.  SAnchcx  I..>it}radnr, 
m  Paraguay  Cat&lico,  ii.  J4  i<}q.  do  Prado,  "  Htsloria  dns  Ttidlos 
Cavallelros.  da  Na^.io  Guayciiril.'  iii  0  PitSrioU.  1814,  no.  4,  i>.  20  tq. 

*  Butian,  RechtivcrhaHnissf.  p,  Ixi  n.  36. 

'  Idem.  Die  Cultiirldn/Ur  ilfs  nlleit  America.  II.  654  n    4, 

-  Couto  de  ifagalti.ies.  Tiahnlho  prrparnlono  para  aprovcUniiteiiU* 
do  seivagem  e  Uo  ioh  por  file  occupaJo  no  Itratil.     0  selvagem,  p.  iii. 

"    Kroii'sc.  /«  den  Wilitnissen  Braulient.  p,  401. 

'  Gitrcilitsso  dc  la  Vega,  Hoyal  Commeniariet  of  the  Yncas,  ii.  443. 
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men."'  With  referciice  to  this  statenn-nt  Mr.  Bridges,  who  had 
lived  amongst  them  for  thirty  year?,  wrote  to  me. "  .\dmiral 
FitZToy's  supposition  concorning  parties  among  the  natives 
who  lived  ifmniiscuouslv  i^  faUo,  and  adultrry  and  lewdness 
are  condemned  as  evil,  (hoiigh  lliiough  ihc  strength  of 
animal  passions  virr>'  f;fn<.TaIly  indul^^ed,  hut  never  with  the 
consent  of  husbands  or  wive*;,  or  of  pan-nts." 

According  to  Wilkcn,  there  is  no  marriage  among  the 
Lubus  of  Sumatra,  tho  Poggy  Islandi-ri  off  the  west  coast  o( 
tliat  island,  the  Olo  Ot  together  with  a  few  other  tribes  of 
Borneo,  th^'  mountaineers  of  Peliiig  east  of  Celebes,  and  the 
Orang  Sakai,  Orang  Scmang,  and  Orang  Bcnua  of  Malacca.' 
None  of  these  statements  can  be  trusted.  Vaji  Ophuijsen 
assures  us  that  among  the  Lubus  a  man  has  to  give  presents 
to  the  father  of  the  girl  he  marries.'  Of  the  l'o^\'  Islanders, 
Crisp  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  Simple 
fornication  between  unmauied  persons,  is  neither  a  crime 
nor  a  disgrace :  and  a  young  woman  is  rather  liked  the 
better,  and  more  desired  in  marriiMjc,  for  having  borne  a 
child."*  Hiis  implies  that  marriage  prevailed  among  them  ; 
and  tile  same  is  tcsttlicd  by  Liter  authorities.  According  to 
Rosenberg  *  a«d  Hollander,'  a  man  lias  only  one  wife, 
whom  he  buys  from  her  parents,  divorces  are  imknown, 
and  bi  the  case  of  adultery  both  culprits  are  punished  with 
death.  Among  the  Olo  Ot,  accorduig  to  Schwancr,  the  will 
of  the  girl  plays  the  ruost  iuiportant  part  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  marriage  ;  he  adds  that  the  marnagc  tic  is  very  loose 
aniong  them,  but  says  expR'ssly  that  the  statement  which 
denies  the  existence  of  marriage  among  them  is  based  on 

*  Kioj  and  Fitzroy.  Voyages  of  the  Advmlure  and  Beagte,  ii.  183. 

»  Wilkeii,  in  De  Indhehe  Gids.  1880,  vol.  ii.  610  iq.  Idem,  Over  dt 
vtrwantschap  en  het  huwtUjks-  en  erfreckl  hij  de  voiken  van  hel  maltiickt 
TOM,  pp.  30,  82  note. 

*  v&a  OphuijsOD.  '  De  Loeboca,'  in  Tijdselm/t  voor  indwhe  tool; 
land'  en  volkriikunde,  xxix.  97  sq. 

'  Crisp.  ■  Account  o(  llie  Inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  Islands.'  in 
Atiatick  Reuarchef,  vi.  87  sq. 

'  Rtneiibeig.  Der  malnyisehe  Archtpet,  p.  loq. 

"  Hoilaniier,  Hatidhiding  bij  dt  beotftning  dtr  land-  ttt  volkttihttMda 
mn  Nadetiandsch  Oo%l-Indii.  i.  [1893]  p.  6ij. 
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hearsay  only.'  As  for  the  mountaineers  of  Peling,  it  is 
significant  that,  in  a  later  edition  of  the  very  work  from 
which  Wilken  derived  his  information,  the  sentence  in  which 
marriage  is  said  to  be  unknown  among  them  '  has  been 
excluded.'  Wilken  also  refers  to  a  statement  of  a  person  I 
who  has  several  times  visited  Peling  and  each  time  stayed 
there  for  a  considerable  period,  to  tlie  effect  that  the  moim- 
tjuneers  there  "  on  the  whole  have  no  idea  of  the  marriage 
tie :  men  and  women  meet  each  other  only  temporarily, 
and  mingle  without  aiiy  shame  before  the  eyes  of  all."* 
But  M.  de  Clercq  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  entirely 
mttruc  that  the  islanders  of  Pelbg  have  no  nianiage  ;  they 
usually  liave  one  wife,  whom  they  acquire  by  purchase.* 
Milducho-Maclay  wrote  of  the  Oraiig  Sakai : — "  Communal 
marriage  exists,  it  appears,  among  the  Orang  Sakai ;  at 
least  1  must  conclude  so  from  a  great  number  of  accounts. 
A  girl  having  been  married  to  a  man  for  some  days  or  weeks 
goes,  with  his  consent,  and  volimtarily,  to  live  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  period  with  another  man.  She  thus  goes  in  turn 
to  all  the  men  of  the  party  until  she  comes  back  to  her  first 
husband ;  she  does  not  remain  with  him  however  but 
continues  to  engage  in  such  temporary  marriages,  which  are 
regulated  by  <^ance  and  by  1^  wishes.  She  is  however 
con'ydered  the  wife  of  the  man  who  first  took  her."*  Mr. 
Skeat  observes  that  this  is  "  the  only  notice  of  such  a 
custom,  and  resting  as  it  does  on  second-hand  evidence  or 
worse,    cannot    be    accepted    without     corroboration."  * 

'  Scbwaoer.  Bfmto.  i.  330.  331  note  : — "  Dc  Kooteinercn  verhaleo, 
dat  bnnne  Ot  geene  huwelijken  sluiten.  geen  woningen  hebben, 
ea  als  de  dieren  des  wouds  door  ben  gcjaagd  worden." 

*  HolUnder,  op.  eit.  ii.  (1864).  p.  336: — "  Zelfs  het  fauwelijk  ie 
bij  ben  met  bekend." 

*  The  same  work,  5th  edition,  revised  by  R.  van  Eck,  ii.  (i8g8 ) 
p.  233.  •  Wilken,  in  De  IndUche  Gids.  1880,  vol.  ii.  610. 

*  de  Clercq,  Bijdragen  tot  dt  ksHnis  der  rtsicUntU  Terttatt,  p.  131. 

*  Miklucho-MacUy.  '  Ethnological  Excursions  in  tbe  Malay 
PeninsuK'  >n  Jow.  Roy.  Asiatic  Soe.  Straits  Brane^h,  ao.  ii.  213. 

'  Skeat  and  Blagden,  Pagan  Raets  of  (A*  Malay  Pminsitla,  ii,  56 
n.  1.  Aa  regards  the  un trustworthiness  o(  Malay  evidence  see 
Favre.  Account  af  tftt  Wild  Tnbes  inkoMting  llu  Malayan  Ptninsttla, 
p.  47,  and  Aniiandale  and  Robtoson,  Fascicmii  Mataytmss.  L  6. 
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Miklucho-Haclay  admits  himself  that  his  meetings  with  the 
Orang  Sakai  were  too  short  to  enable  him  to  say  much  on 
the  subject  of  their  mode  of  li%^g  and  customs,  and  that  he 
only  received  liis  information  about  their  "  communal 
marriage "  from  Malays  in  Pahang  and  members  of  the 
Catholic  Mission  at  Malacca.*  According  to  MaxwcU,  the 
stringency  which  attaches  to  the  marriage  law  of  the 
Sakai  is  astounding,  and  the  punishment  for  adultery  is 
death,  usually  carried  out  by  a  relative.'  M.  Pleyte,  who 
in  a  violent  attack  upon  my  criticism  of  Wilken's  statements 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  accuses  me  of  having 
evaded  those  relating  to  the  Orajig  Sakai  and  the  moun- 
taineers of  PeUng,"  could  thus  no  longer  maintain  that  these 
statements  are  better  substantiated  than  the  rest.  With 
regard  to  the  Semang,  Mr.  Skeat  writes  that  they  are,  as 
far  as  be  could  learn,  habitually  monogamists,  and  that  he 
failed  to  obtain  any  sort  of.  evidence  in  support  of  the 
statement  which  has  been  more  than  once  ad^-anced,  namely, 
that  their  women  were  in  common  like  their  other  property.' 
'*  This  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  the  laxity  of  the  marriage-tie 
among  the  Negritos  may  possibly  arise  from  the  great 
ante-nuptial  freedom  which  appears  to  be  allowed,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  when  once  married  the 
Semang  of  both  sexes  are  in  the  highest  degree  faithful  to 
each  other  and  that  cases  of  unfaithfulness  are  exceedingly 
rare-  That  conjugal  infidelity  is  strongly  discountenanced 
is  shown  by  the  penalty  assigned  to  it."*  Another  first-class 
authority.  Dr.  Martin,  writes ; — "  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  the  pure  Senoi  and  Semang  tribes  are  thoroughly 
monogamous— again  a  fresh  evidence  against  the  formerly 
so  highly  cherished  hypothesis  of  promiscuity  in  primitive 

>  Miklucho-Maclay.  loc.  cil.  ^.  iii.  215  n.  16. 

*  [Maxwell,  in]  Jouf.  Boy.  Asiatic  Soc.  Straits  Branch,  no.  i.  112. 

*  Plejrtc.  in  a  review  ol  the  drst  edition  of  the  present  work  Id 
Da  tnditeiu  Cids,  1891.  p.  2048. 

*  'Svn^xAA^mottiAecQuntoftfuBritithStmemtiasinthtSlraUtof 
Mtdaeca,  ii.  379),  "  Tha  Semang  women  like  those  of  the  Ancient 
Masaagotao,  and  the  more  modem  Tartar  Kie-Ki*-sso  tribes,  are 
saitl  to  be  in  ooinmnti  like  tlieir  other  property." 

'  Skeat  and  Blagdea.  t>p.  cit.  ii.  55  sq.    Sec  also  ibid.  LL  59. 
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forms  of  human  life.  Most  of  the  earlier  observers  aL*o  agree 
with  this  opinion."  Polyg\'ny,  he  adds,  has  been  foimd 
only  among  border  tribes  who  have  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Mal;\\s.'  Among  the  pure  tribes  adultery  is 
generally  p>ti)isli(d  with  death.*  and  among  the  Scmang, 
arcordiriK  to  \'niiglian  Sto\-ens,  it  \cr\'  rarely  liapjwns  that 
a  man  has  infirrourse  with  another  man's  wife.*  Of  the 
Srmaiig  of  Ijoh.  Swetlenham  says  not  only  that  they  as  a 
rule  have  onu  wife,  but  that  thire  is  no  divorce  among  them.* 
Wilkcn's  statement  that  the  Orang  B«niia  have  no  marnagc 
— rcpiatcd  by  M.  Plcyte  and  l>r.  K.  Schmidt'— is  likewise 
rontradi<;te<I  by  the  iiifonnation  given  by  many  authoiiiies, 
who  iipeak  about  their  marriages.*  \Vc  arc  told  that  i>oly- 
garny  is  prohibited  among  them*  or  exceptional,*  that 
adultery  is  ver>'  rare,*  and  that  any  married  person  surprised 
in  it  might  bo  put  to  death,  though  if  a  woman  su  surprised 
could  prove  that  she  was  wduced  rfie  woxild  not  be  put  to 
death  but  would  be  sent  away  by  herlni'^band."*  According 
to  Newbold,  a  man  can  divome  his  wife  und  talce  another.'* 
according  to  l-'avrc  lie  lost  the  dowry  given  to  her  iji  case 
he  divotcwl  her,"  according  to  Vaughan  Stevens  divorce  docs 
not  occur  anumg  them,'"' 
JI.  Pleytc,'*  partly  followed  by  Dr.  Si;hniidl,'*andvaii  dcr 

■  Manin,  Du  InhndtfdtUHU  dcr  Malayiichen  ttalbinsel.  p.  S&4  tf. 

•  Ibid.  p.  374. 

*  Stevens,  M'UeriitlUn  tur  Kenittnisa  dtr  wildtn  StSmmt  n»f  ier 
IMbinsel  Malufi<t,  ii.  131. 

'  Swottoiilum,  *  Cotu{xit.ilive  Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of 
ftOine  ot  the  W'iW  Tribct  inlmbiting  the  Sttalajran  P*  ninsula,'  in  Jottr. 
Roy.  Aiialie  Soc.  SIraiti  lir<iaeb.  no.  v.  156. 

*  Schmidt,  Lidbt  und  Eh<  tin  alftn  und  moiUrnfii  liidioi.  p.  331. 

"  Skcal  jnd  jyayilcn.  op.  cil.  ii.  79  j^i/.  Ne^vbokl,  op.  cit, 
ii.  407  iq. 

•■  Ncwlwld,  (1^,  eil.  ii.  408.  I-'iivrc,  in  Journal  Indian  Archi 
pelaeo.  ii  afio. 

'  I.<'R,iii,  '  Oraiig  fJinii.i  of  Jolwrc,"  in  Journal  Indinn  ArckiptUigo. 
i.  370.  Grijnwodel,  '  Die  Kciscti  ties  Hrn.  Vaiiglian  Stevens  in 
Malnrcn.'  in  Vtrkaii^.  BerUutt  CrtclUeli.  Auihrop.  I*)!,  p.  Sjj. 

•  lli-lliiwrdcl,  Aw.  cit.  p.  833. 

"  l-'inTc.  toe.  cit.  ]>.  aOg.  "  Newliold,  0^.  eit.  ii.  ^oS, 

'•  Tiivre.  iM.  lit.  p.  269-  "  Citiiiwedcl,  loc.  cil.  p.  833. 

"  llpylr,  /«.  fit.  p.  lo^i)  sq.  t-  Sdimidt,  op.  eti.  p.  330  jy. 
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lAth,^  mentions  among  peoples  living  in  promiscuity  the 
Oiang  Benua  of  Johor,  the  Otiing  Gunung  of  BiUton,  and  the 
Dyaks  of  Sidin,  because  husbands  sometimes  exchange  their 
wives — which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  presupposes  that  they 
must  have  wives  to  exchange — as  also  the  Dyaks  of  Sing- 
kawang  in  Western  Borneo,  who  on  the  authority  of  Adriani 
are  said  to  have  communal  marriage.  I  have  entered  into 
all  these  detaib  because  M.  Pleyte  has  accused  me  of  using 
indirect  means  in  my  criticism,*  by  which  he  probably  means 
that  I  did  not  deal  with  all  the  statements  made  by  Wilken. 
My  subsequent  researches  have  only  strengthened  my  con- 
viction of  their  exceedingly  uncritical  character.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  champions  of  the  h>'pothcsis  of  promiscuity 
I  shall  add  the  following  statement,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  my  Dutch  antagonists.  Friar 
Odoric  of  Pordenonc,  who  visited  Sumatra  in  the  carher 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says  that  somewhere  in  that 
island  "  all  the  women  be  in  common ;  and  no  one  there 
can  say,  this  is  my  wife,  or  this  is  my  husband  !  But  when 
a  woman  beareth  a  boy  or  a  girl  she  givcth  the  cliild  to  whom 
slic  tisteth  of  those  with  whom  she  hath  consorted,  and 
calleth  him  the  father.  The  whole  of  the  land  likewise  is 
in  common."'  I  cannot  prove  that  the  Friar  was  %vrong, 
but  he  does  not  convert  mc. 

\^'ilutzky  asserts  that  individual  marriage  is  unknown  both 
among  the  forest  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Malacca  and  "  to 
a  large  extent  "  {in  ireitcm  XJmfang)  in  Africa,  for  instance  in 
Darfur  and  among  the  Kafirs.*  That  such  a  statement 
can  occur  in  a  book  with  scientific  pretensions  written  in  the 
twentieth  century  is  almost  incredible.  Otherwise  Africa 
has,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  contributed 
vcrj-  little  to  the  lists  of  peoples  put  together  by  the  advocates 
of  primitive  promiscuity.     Giraud- Teulon^  refers  to  Dapper's 

>  van  der  Lith,  Sp.iaii,  I'okkciis,  ntid  Snollcinuii,  Eiicyctopacdic 
van  NedcrhimUch-Iixdii,  u.  6j. 

*  Plej-le,  l<}C.  cit.  p.  2051. 

*  '  Travels  of  Friar  Oiloric  of  Pordenone,'  in  Yiile,  Cilhuy  anil 
tilt  Way  Ihilher,  ii.  147  57. 

'  Wilutzky,  op.  cit.  i,  an.  *  Gifdud-Teulon,  op.  cit.  i>.  7a, 
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old  description  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Bomu,  in  which  the 
people  are  said  to  have  neither  law,  nor  rehgion  nor  any 
proper  names,  and  to  possess  their  women  and  children  in 
common,  and  the  king  is  said  to  be  so  rich  that  all  his 
utensils  are  made  of  gold.'  This  does  not  sound  very  con- 
vincing. Dr.  Post  has  found  no  people  in  Africa  Hving  in 
a  state  of  promis^mty.' 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  cases  which  are  known  to 
mc  of  peoples  said  to  hve  in  a  state  of  promiscuity.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  untrust- 
worthy collection  of  statements.  Some  of  them  are  simply 
misrepresentations  of  theorists  in  which  sexual  laxity. 
frequency  of  separation,  polj'andry,  group-marriage  or  some- 
thing like  it,  or  absence  of  a  marriage  ceremony  or  of  a 
word  for  "  to  mairy  "  or  of  a  marriage  union  similar  to  oor 
own  is  confounded  with  promiscuity.  Others  are  based 
upon  indefinite  evidence  which  may  be  interpreted  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  on  information  proved  to  be  inaccurate. 
And  not  a  single  statement  can  be  said  to  be  authoritative  or 
even  to  make  the  existence  of  promiscuity  at  all  probable 
in  any  case.  That  no  known  savage  people  nowadays  is, 
or  recently  has  been,  living  in  such  a  state  is  quite  obvious, 
and  this  greatly  discredits  the  supposition  that  promiscuity 
prevailed  among  any  of  the  peoples  mentioned  by  clas^cal 
or  mcdixval  writers  hi  their  siunmary  and  ambiguous 
accounts, 

But  even  if  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  peoples 
really  have  had  nothing  but  promiscuity,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  that  these  utterly  exceptional  cases 
represented  a  stage  of  human  development  which  mankind 
as  a  whole  has  gone  through.  Further,  nothing  would 
entitle  us  to  consider  this  promiscuity  as  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  man,  or  even  as  a  mark  of  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  among  the  very 
lowest  races  that  sexual  relations  most  nearly  approach 
to  promiscuity  :  we  shall  find  that  many  or  most  of  them 
are  completely  or  ahnost   compk-tely  monogamous,   and 

•  Dapper,  Daieriptum  dt  t'Afriqvt,  p,  113, 
'  Post,  Afrihanitch*  JuritfmtdsnM,  1  304. 
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{h&t  among  some  of  tbetn  even  divorce  h  said  to  be  unknown. 
Nowhere  seems  the  fidelity  of  married  women  to  be  less 
insisted  upon  than  among  various  polyandrous  peoples  who 
&re  pastoral  or  a^cultural  in  their  habits  and  certainly 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  the  lowest 
type  of  humanity  known  to  os.  Mr.  Rowney  states  that 
among  the  Bhutias  the  marriage  tie  is  so  loose  that  chastity 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  unknown,  that  the  husbands  are 
indiflcrcnt  to  the  honour  of  their  wives,  that  "  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  is,  in  fact,  promiscuous."  But  the 
Bhutias  are  followers  of  Buddha,  and  "  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  wiM  tribes  of  India,  for  they  are,  for -the  most 
part,  in  good  circumstances,  and  have  a  certain  amount  of 
civilisation  among  them."'  Dr.  Jochelson  writes  in  his 
excellent  monograph  on  the  Kor^k  : — "  Sociologists  who 
think  that  all  mankind,  without  exception,  have  passed 
through  the  so-called  period  of  promiscuity  as  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  marital  relations,  might  find  this 
stage  in  the  free  morals  prevalent  in  the  hamlets  of  the 
Russians  or  Russianised  natives  of  north-western  Siberia. 
It  is  difikult  to  find  a  girl  that  has  reached  or  even  ap- 
proached the  age  of  sexual  matiuity  that  is  innocent.  .  .  . 
On  the  Kolyma,  where  often  several  families  live  together 
in  one  house,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  whose  wife."*  A 
very  different  state  of  morals  prevails  among  the  Koryak 
who  have  not  been  adulterated  by  the  bearers  of  Russian 
civilisation. 

To  sum  up :  even  if  there  really  are  or  have  been  peoples 
living  in  a  state  of  promiscuity,  which  has  never  been  proved 
and  is  exceedingly  hard  to  believe,  these  peoples  do  not 
afford  any  evidence  whatever  for  promiscuity  having  been 
the  rule  in  primitive  times. 

>  Rovrney,  Wild  Tribes  0/  India,  pp.  I42,  1^3,  1411. 
•  Jochclaon.  Koryak,  p.  733  tf. 
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A  cnmcisH  OF  thh  hypothesis  of  rnoMiscuiTY : 
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It  is  argued  lliat  jnoniiscuity  is  by  no  means  rtetrictcd 
to  those  peoples  who  arc  said  to  have  nothing  else.  Side 
by  side  with  niarriajjc  it  is  found  among  savages  in  all  parts 
of  llie  world,  and  very  frequently  not  a.i  a  mere  fact  but  as 
a  practice  pennittcd  by  custom.  This,  wc  are  told,  shows 
tliat  sc\ual  inteixrourso  must  originally  have  Wen  unchecked.* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  thai  among  many  uncivilised 
peO]ilcs  biith  sexes  enjoy  perfect  freedom  previous  to 
marriage.  Instances  of  this  ha\'c  been  given  by  mj-self ' 
as  well  n^  by  other  writers,*  and  1  conld  fill  pages  viilh 
frefih  niateriais  at  my  disposal.  If  wi;  look  at  the  (acts  a 
little  more  clo<.fl\'.  hnwcvcr,  we  soon  lind  that  many  of 
them  could  not.  in  any  circumstances,  be  regarded  as 
relics  of  priiniti\-c  promLscutty— either  because  they  are 
known  to  Ijc  of  later  growtli,  or  because  they  do  not  reprfr- 
sent  proii)i'«ciiity  at  all. 

<  P"'!,  Vie  Gntudiagett  da  Hecktt,  p.  167.  Wilken,  '  Over  de 
I)riiinlic\'e  vonncn  van  liet  huwclijk  en  den  oorsprong  van  lict 
Soxin/  ill  De  hidhche  Gidt.  18S0.  vol,  ii.  1195.  Wihitiky,  Votge- 
schichU  det  Htihii.  1.  26  jyj.  BlocU,  Sf.yual  Life  of  Our  Tinit.  p.  189 
iij'j.     Corin.  Mating,  Marriage,  and  the  Statin  of  Wimiwhi,  p.  ill  iq. 

'  Origin  and  Devthpiiuttt  of  the  Moral  I1.U1U.  ii.  ^32  ,177. 

'  See,  e.g..  Post,  Grundnt  der  ethnohgiichea  Jtirnprudenr,  i. 
31  itig.  ;  llunlund.  Primitive  PutentHy,  cli.  vi.  ;  Hobhouie,  Wheeler, 
uul  Cinsberj;.  Maltrial  Cutlure  and  Soruit  luttituliotti  of  the 
Sitii(>l('  fiop/ti,  p,  (76  squ- 
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In  various  cases  we  are  told  that  the  wantonness  of 
savages  is  chiefly  due  to  contact  with  civilised  races.'  The 
pioneers  of  a  "  higher  civilisation  "  are  very  frequently 
unmarried  men  who  go  out  to  make  their  living  m  unci\'ihscd 
lands,  and  though  unwilling  to  contract  regular  marriages 
with  native  women,  they  may  have  no  objection  to  comipt- 
ing  their  morals.  It  is  strange  to  hear  from  a  modem  student 
of  anthropology,  and  especially  from  an  Australian  writer, 
that  in  sexual  Uccncc  the  savage  has  never  anythini^  to 
Icam,  and  that  "  all  that  the  lower  fringe  of  ri\ilised  men 
can  do  to  harm  the  uncivilised  is  to  stoop  to  the  lc\'ol  of  tUe 
latter  instead  of  teaching  them  a  better  way."*  Mr.  F-ciwaid 
Stephens  has  a  very  different  story  to  tell  with  reference  to 
the.tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  Adelaide  I'lains  in  South 
Australia.  "  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  arc  no  exceptions," 
he  says,  "  if  a  tribe  of  blacks  is  found  away  from  the  white 
settlement,  the  more  vicious  of  the  white  men  are  most 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives,  and  that, 
too,  solely  for  pmposcs  of  imniorality,  ...  1  saw  the 
natives  and  was  much  with  them  before  tluisc  dreadful 
immorahtios  were  well  known,  .  .  .  and  I  say  it  fcarlcssh', 
that  nearly  all  their  evils  they  owed  to  the  white  man's 
immorality  and  to  the  white  man's  drink."*  Mr.  Curr 
observes  that  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  lian- 
gerang  in  Victoria  as  a  rule  "  cjiforced  constancy  on  the 
part  of  their  wives,  and  chastity  on  their  unmarried 
daughters."' 

Speaking  of  some  canni!>als  in  Xcw  Guinea,  Dr.  Chalmers 
remarks : — "  Why  savages  should  be  always  sjwkcn  of  :is 
immoral  I  fail  to  see.  They  are  not  so  whei\  compared 
with  the  more  highly  ci\ili5ed  countries  of  the  world. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  contact  with  the 
civUised  white  that  demoralises  them,  and  they  then  become 
loose  and  immoral,"*    From   Fiji  "there    is    a   mass  of 

*  Suthsrland,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Inslincl,  i.  i86, 

*  Stephens.  'Aborigines  of  Australia,'  in  four.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S. 
Wales,  xxiii.  480. 

*  Curr,  Ricollecliom  of  Squatting  in  Victoria,  p.  2411. 

'  Chalmers,  Pioneir  Life  and  IVork  in  New  Guinea,  p.  112 
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evidmco  to  slww  that  in  hcathm  times  the  majority  of  girls 
were  virgins  until  they  married  or  entered  into  concubinage, 
because  the  law  of  custom  allowed  them  no  opportunities 
for  secret  amours ;  whereas,  after  fifty  years  of  individual 
freedom,  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  girl  ta  preserve  her  virtue 
to  the  age  of  eighteen."  It  v^ras  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  says  Sir  Basil  Thomson,  that  there  came  a 
change ; '  earlier  writers  speak  of  the  bad  influence  of  Euro- 
pean sailors.'  WTien  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands  with 
Cook,  Vancouver  saw  little  or  no  appearance  of  wantonness 
among  the  women.  But  when  he  visited  them  some  years 
afterwards  it  was  very  conspicuous ;  and  he  ascribes  this 
change  in  their  Jiabits  to  the  intercourse  with  foreigners.* 
Owing  to  the  same  influence,  it  is  said,  the  women  of  Ponap6 
(Caroline  Islands)  and  Tanna  (New  Hebrides)  lost  their 
modesty.*  Even  in  Taliiti,  so  notorious  for  the  licentious- 
ness of  its  inhabitants,  immorality  was  formerly  less  than 
it  became  subsequently.  When  a  girl  who  had  been  be- 
trothed as  a  child  grew  up,  a  small  platfonn  of  considerable 
elevation  was  erected  for  her  abode  within  the  dwelling  of 
her  parents  in  order  tliat  she  should  not  lose  her  virtue. 
"  Here  she  slept  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  time  she  passed 
within  doors.  Her  parents,  or  some  member  of  the  family, 
attended  her  by  night  and  by  day,  supplied  her  with  every 
necessary,  and  accompanied  her  whenever  she  left  the 
house.  Some  of  their  traditions.'*  lilllis  adds.  "  warrant 
the  inference  that  this  mode  of  life,  in  early  years, 
was  observed  by  other  females  besides  those  who  were 
betrothed."' 

In  Madagascar  most  of  the  tribes  attach  no  importance 
to  the  chastity  of  a  girl.*    But,  says  Mr.  Sibree,  "  there 

*  Thomson,  Fijians.  A  Sfudy  of  Iht  Decay  of  CusIcm,  p.  336  sqq. 
See  also  ibid.  p.  176. 

■  Memickc.  Du  Ituelit  <Ui  SiUUh  OceaM.  ii.  43. 

*  Vancouver,  Voyage  0/  DUcovfry,  i.  171  tj. 

'  yiaHz-GvtUxiA.  Anthropologie  dtr  Naitmidtker,  vol.  v.  pt.  U.  to8. 
Bnmchley,  Joliingt  among  ikt  South  Sta  Islands,  p.  loS. 

'  Ellis,  Polyntsian  Risearckts,  i.  270. 

"  Stbiee,  Tht  Great  African  Island,  p.  232.  Grandidier,  Elhno- 
fraphit  dt  Mtidagasear,  a.  134  t^j. 
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Eixc  some  other  tribes,  more  isolated,  as  certain  of  the 
eastern  peoples,  where  a  higher  standard  of  morality  jwe- 
vails,  girU  being  kept  scrupulously  from  any  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex  until  they  are  married."'  M.  GrandidJer 
observes  that  in  certain  parts  of  that  island  the  girls  were 
in  former  days  much  chaster  than  after  they  came  into 
contact  with  Europeans.*  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  were 
much  more  moral  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  "  before  they  became  corrupted  by 
Swahiti  porters  from  the  coast,  Indians,  and  white  men."' 
Admiral  Fitzroy  observed  that  the  unchastity  of  the 
Patagonian  women  did  not  correspond  with  the  pure 
character  attributed  to  them  at  an  earlier  time  by  Falkncr, 
and  he  thinks  that  "  their  ideas  of  propriety  may  have  been 
altered  by  the  visits  of  licentious  strangers."*  A  more 
recent  traveller.  Captain  Musters,  observed  indeed  little 
immorality  amongst  the  Indians  while  in  their  native 
wilds.^  Among  the  Huitoto  Indians  of  the  Putumayo 
region,  says  Hardenburg,  "  the  women  are  naturally  chaste, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of    the  rubber-collectors 

^tb2.i  they  began  to  lose  this  primitive  virtue,  so  generally 
met  with  among  people  not  yet  in  contact  with  white 
n»en,"*  Concerning  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Russell  says  that  before  they  caine  in  contact  with  "  civilisa- 
tion "  clustity  was  the  ride  among  the  young  women.' 
Among  the  Yokut  of  California  the  freedom  of  the  un- 
married people  of  both  sexes  is  very  great  now,  but  they  are 
said  to  have  been  comparatively  virtuous  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans.'     In  Briti^vh  Columbia  and  Vancouver 

t    Island,  according  to  Lord,   breaches  of  chastity  on  the 
part  either  of  married  or  unmarried  females  were  in  primitive 
times  often  punished  by  death  among  tbe  interior  tribes, 
t  Sibre«.  op.  cil.  p.  152.  »  Gtandidier,  op.  dt.  U.  137. 

*  Johnston.  Uganda  ProkcloraU,  p.  746. 
<  King  and   Fitzioy,  Narrative  of  tltt   Voyagtt  of  Iht  Advenlwa 
amdBtagU.  U.  173. 

•  Musters,  At  Home  wUk  th»  Palagoniant,  p.  197. 

•  Uardeiiburg.  pMiuntayo,  p.  154. 
'  RusseU,  '  Pima  Indians,'  in  Ann.  R»p.  Bur.  Ethnol.  xxvi.  1S2. 

•  Ptnrere,  TriUs  of  California,  p.  381. 
VOL.  I  K 
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whereas  among  the  fish-«8tcrs  of  the  north-west  coast 
"  it  has  uo  meaning,  or,  if  it  has,  it  appears  to  be  utterly 
disregarded."*  Among  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders  the 
present  depravation  has,  according  to  Captain  Jacobsen, 
been  caused  by  the  gold  diggers  who  went  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  centurj*.*  In  Greenland,  saj-s  Dr.  Nansen, 
"  the  Eskimo  women  of  the  larger  colonics  arc  far  freer  in 
their  ways  than  those  of  the  small  outlying  settlements 
where  there  are  no  Europeans."' 

From  his  experience  in  Siberia  Di.  Jochelson  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  e%-ery  contact  between  representa- 
tives of  civilised  nations  and  primitive  tribes  lowers  the 
ideal  of  the  latter  by  destroying  those  customs  which  used  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  sexiial  relations  among  these  tribes." 
This  is  shown  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  among  the  Korj'ak,  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
Russian  influence,  and  those  prevailing  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes — the  Kamcliadal,  Chukchee,  Yukaghir,  and 
Tungus.  Among  the  Koryak,  girls  before  marriage  must 
not  have  sexual  intercourse  with  men ;  this  rule  is  pretty 
strictly  observed  by  them.  Young  men  will  not/'  serve  " 
for  a  di<i&olute  girl ;  and  "  should  a  girl  become  pregnant 
before  marriage  it  is  considered  shameful  and  her  parents 
scold  her.  ...  In  olden  times  cohabitation  out  of  wed- 
lock with  a  girl  sometimes  led  to  wars  between  the  families 
to  which  the  young  people  belonged."*  Vimbiry  writes, 
"The  diftcrcncc  in  morality  which  exists  between  the 
Turks  affected  by  a  foreign  c)vili*;ation  and  kindred  tribes 
inhabiting  the  steppes,  becomes  very  conspicuous  to  any 
one  Uving  among  the  Turkomans  and  Kara-Kalpaks ;  for 
whether  in  Africa  or  Asia,  certain  vices  are  introduced  ordy 
by  the  so-called  bearers  of  culture."'    Mr.  Endle  praises 

*  Lord,  TAe  NaturaiisI  in  Vancouver  Island,  u.  333, 

*  Wukit,  CapilaiB  Jiuobitn's  Rtne  an  der  NordtetstA&ile  Amerikas. 
p.  28. 

»  Nwuen,  Fira  Croiting  of  Crttniand.  ii,  339. 
<  Jochelson,  Koryak,  p.  733  iff.     Idam.    YuMagMr,  p.  63.     Sm 
Also  Bogoras.  Ckuhehet,  p.  572. 

*  VimWrj',  Die  primitive  Cullur  des  litrho-tatantchen  VolMts. 
p.  7a. 
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the  Kachiris  of  Assam  for  their  chastity  before  maniagc 
and  their  faithfulness  to  their  marmge  vou-s  in  after-life ; 
but  he  adds  that  this  holds  good  of  the  KachAri  in  his  simple, 
patriarchal,  \-illage  life,  and  there  only.  NMien  contaminated 
by  civilisation,  much  of  his  innocence  disappears  :  "  of  this 
sad  deterioration  of  character  any  man  who  has  been  long 
in  the  country,  and  leamt  to  know  the  people  well,  must 
have  experienced  many  melancholy  and  painful  illustra- 
tions."' On  the  other  hand,  Mi.  Gait,  opposing  my  state- 
ment that  contact  with  a  higher  culture  has  proved  per< 
nicious  to  the  morality  of  savage  peoples,  maintains  that 
"  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  India  are  steadily  becoming  more  regular."* 
The  evidence  he  produces  chiefly  shows  that  polyandry  is 
dying  out,  or  has  died  out ;  but  as  polyandry  h  commonly 
'  combined  with  general  sexual  laxity  its  disappearance  may 
have  raised  the  standard  of  pre-nuptial  chastity.  It  also 
seems  that  Hindu  civilisation  has  in  some  degree  exercised 
a  chastening  infltlence  on  the  Mongolian  and  Dravidian 
population  of  India.  \Mien  Fpoaking  of  contact  with  a 
"  higher  civilisation  "  I  am  chiefly  tliinking  of  contact  with 
Europeans. 

The  facts  I  have  quoted  are  certainly  sufficient  to  pro\-e 
that  the  pre-nuptial  freedom  which  is  foimd  among  so  many 
simple  peoples  is  not  always  primitive.  Nor  must  it  be 
identified  with  promiscuity.  It  does  not  mean  that  an  un- 
married woman  is  constantly  changing  her  lovers  or  an 
unmarried  man  the  objects  of  his  love,  or  that  they  can  do 
so  without  reproach.  Sexual  connections  between  a  boy 
and  a  girl  arc  very  frequently  a  prehminary  to  their  marriage. 
They  may  be  a  regxilar  method  of  courtship,  or  they  may  be 
a  trial  before  establi^ihing  more  permanent  relations. 

Among  the  Yukaghir,  in  apite  of  the  sexual  licence  which 
{Hcvails  among  thdr  young  people,  the  word  aya'hol'. 
which  is  used  for  a  youth  who  courts  several  girls,  and  for 
a  girl  who  is  accessible,  is  considered  an  insult,  and  for  such 
a  girl,  according  to  the  songs,  the  lads  do  not  serve.     "  The 

*  £ndl«,  Kaehirii.  p  y 

■  Gait.  C<nuiu  oj  India.  191 1.  vol.  L  (Iixlltg  RqKxrI.  p.  348  s^. 
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timeof '  free  love  'among  young  people."  says  Dr.  Jochclson, 
"  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  trial."'  Of  various  tribes 
in  India,  such  as  the  Tipperahs,'  Ordons,'  and  Kolyas,* 
it  is  said  that  unmarried  girls  may  cohabit  freely  with 
young  men,  but  are  never  found  living  promiscuously  with 
them.  The  Toimgtha  of  the  Chittagong  Hills  draw  "  a 
strong  distinction  between  a  woman  prostituting  herself 
habitually  as  a  means  of  liveliliood,  and  the  intercourse 
by  mutual  consent  of  two  members  of  opposite  sexes,  lead- 
ing, as  It  generally  does,  to  marriage."''  Of  some  other  tribes 
in  India  we  are  (old  that  they  "  allow  a  probationary  period 
of  cohabitation,"  no  stigma,  however,  attaching  to  the  girl 
if  this  docs  not  culminate  in  marriage.* 

{^;nong  the  Sea  Dyaks  promiscuous  immorahty  is  said 
to  be  unknown.  It  is  true  that  very  often  a  girl  is  with 
child  before  her  marriage,  but  the  father  generally  acknow- 
ledges the  child  and  marries  the  woman ;  intercom-se  often 
takes  place  between  those  who  have  been  betrothed,  but 
not  formally  manicd,  simply  to  ascertain  if  the  marriage 
will  be  fruitful.'  Among  the  Bontoc  Igorot  of  Northern 
Luzon  "  marriage  never  takes  place  prior  to  sexual  intimacy, 
and  rarely  prior  to  pregnancy  "  ;  and  although  it  is  custom- 
ary for  a  yomig  man  to  be  sexually  intimate  with  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  more  girls  at  the  same  time,  "  a  girl  is  almost 
invariably  faithful  to  her  temporary'  lover."*  Among  the 
Southern  Massim  in  British  New  Guinea,  according  to 
Or.  Seligmai),  marriage  does  not  normally  take  place  except 
after  more  or  less  prolonged  sexual  connections ;    and  he 

'  Jochclion,  Yuhaghir,  pp.  62,  63,  65,  66,  87. 

■  Dallon,  Deieripiiv»  Ethnology  of  Btagal,  p.  203. 
>  Ibid.  p.  2^8. 

•  Wiitt.  ■  Abiiriglnal  Tribes  of  Manipur,"  to  Jour.  Anthr.  Intt, 
xvi.  358. 

■  Lowiii.  Wild  Races  of  Soulh-Eaittrn  India,  y.  193. 
'  Gait.  lip.  cu.  p.  243. 

"  Comes,  SivtKt«4n  Y*ars  among  tks  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  pp.  68, 
69,  137.  Biooke  Low.  quoted  t>y  Ling  Roth,  Nutivti  of  Sarawak, 
i.  115.  See  also  St,  John.  Lift  in  tht  Fortsts  of  th$  Far  East,  i.  53 
(Dyaks  oa  the  Batang  Lup.>r). 

'  Jcnic,  Bontoc  Igorot.  p  f-ti 
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believes  it  can  be  stated  "  that  love  affairs  undertaken 
lightly,  under  conditions  which  render  niarriage  impossible 
or  very  unlikely,  arc  in  a  sense  excrescences  upon  a  system 
in  which  intercourse  was  in  theory  at  any  rate  the  mode  of 
courtship."*  In  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  also,  marriage  is 
as  a  rule  preceded  by  sexual  intimacy.'  But  among  the 
natives  of  Mailu  in  British  New  Guinea  a  different  cmtom 
prevails.  Dr.  Malinowski  tells  us  that  when  their  young 
men  have  serious  matrimonial  plans  there  is  no  sexual 
intercourse  between  the  boy  and  the  girl,  whereas  if  he  does 
not  want  to  marry  her  intercourse  takes  place.  Yet  the 
great  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  young  people  does  not  mean 
"  that  there  is  anything  like  a  promiscuous  intercourse  01 
even  anything  approaching  licentiousness  in  sex  matters. 
...  A  girl  who  changes  her  lover  often  is  considered 
decidedly  open  to  blame ;  a  girl  once  betrothed  is  bound 
to  keep  chaste,  the  same  rule  of  conduct  applying  to  a  boy."" 
So  also  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  where  unmarried  women  might 
bestow  their  favours  upon  whomsoever  they  pleased  without 
any  opprobrium,  it  was  thought  shameful  for  a  woman 
frequently  to  change  her  lover.* 

Speaking  of  the  absence  of  restraint  in  sexual  matters 
among  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  M.  Grandidier  likewise 
remarks,  "  Malgr«5  cctte  liberty  excessive  des  moeurs,  il  est 
honteux  pour  une  jeune  fille  dc  prendre  tous  les  jours  \m 
nouvel  amant ;  mais  .  .  .  lorsqu'il  y  a  profit,  il  n'y  a  plus 
ni  discrMit  ni  honte."  Their  marriages  are  preceded  by 
shorter  or  longer  periods  of  free  intercourse,  in  order  that  the 
couple  shall  learn  to  know  each  other  ;  this  is  the  case  e\-en 
among  the  Antimorona,  who  exact  absolute  chastity  from 
their  women  but  nevertheless  consider  it  necessary  that 
there  shall  be  a  week's  probation  previous  to  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage.''    The  Thonga,  a  Bantu  tribe  on  the  eastern 

'  Selignuui,  Mtlanesians  oj  British  New  Guitifa,  p.  499. 
■  Neuhaiiss.  Deuiseh  Neu-Gui»ta,  i.  160. 

*  Malinowski.  '  Natives  of  Mailu,'  in  Tram.  Roy.  See,  Soullt 
Atislralia,  xxxix,  ^^q.  561. 

*  Mariner,  Nahvfs  of  Ihe  Tonga  Itiands,  ii.  174. 

*  Gnuididier,  op.  eU.  ii.  72,  136,  161-163,  186. 
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coast  of  South  Africa,  have  th«  following  custom,  which 
they  call  gangisa.  When  boys  have  gone  through  the 
pubt-rty  rites  they  ask  the  girls  each  to  choose  one  of  them, 
and  when  the  girl  has  made  her  choice  her  boy  plaj's  with 
her  as  husband  and  wife,  first  in  building  httle  huts,  and  so 
forth,  but  later  on  in  a  leas  platonic  way.  In  fact,  nothing 
is  prohibited  in  the  relations  between  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  except  that  the  girls  must  not  become  pregnant. 
If  this  happens  the  parents  of  the  girl  tell  the  lover  to  marry 
her,  and  if  he  refuses,  the  child  will  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  girl.  At  the  same  time  the  Thonga  have  the  idea 
"  that  promiscuity  of  any  kind  is  a  bad  and  a  dangerous 
thing  "  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  gangisa  boys  are  censured 
when  two  of  them  court  the  same  girl.^  Nor  can  the  term 
"promiscuity"  be  applied  to  the  relations  between  the 
Masai  warriors,  who  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  the 
immature  girls,  or  ditos,  of  their  tribe  with  whom  they 
live.  The  warrior  chooses  the  dilo  he  fancies,  and  makes 
her  mother  numerous  small  presents.  As  a  rule  he  keeps 
only  one  or  two  ditos  at  a  time,  and  on  returning  from  war, 
more  often  than  not,  continues  with  the  same  mtnage. 
If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  dito  he  has  chosen  he  returns 
her  to  her  mother,  and  selects  another,  but  this  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  When  the  girl  is  nearing  womanhood,  she 
generally  leaves  the  warrior  and  goes  back  to  her  mother. 
But  if  by  chance  she  remains  with  him  and  conceives  by 
him,  he  may  make  up  his  mind  eve^'ually  to  marr>'  the 
girl ;  according  to  Baumann,  it  is  ev.  i  customary  for  him 
to  do  so,  although  he  may  free  himself  from  it  by  giving  a 
present  to  her  father.'  Among  the  Warega  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  continence  tjefore  marriage  is  unlmown ;  but  if  a 
woman  too  often  changes  her  lover  she  loses  her  good  name 
and  is  called  kitaxi.  that  is,  prostitute.'  Among  the  West 
African  Pangwe  the  free  intercourse  between  a  youth  and 

'  Junwl,  Lift  of  a  SoiM  African  Tfibt,  i.  96.  97.  195. 

*  Hindc,  Tht  l.att  of  the  Masai,  pp.  jj.  7a  sq.  Johnston.  Uganda 
Prt^ltcloraie,  p.  9^4.  Merker,  Die  Masai,  p.  83,  Baununii,  Ditrcii 
MasiaiiaHtt.  p.  161. 

■  Delhabe,  Lss  Wartgtt,  p.  167. 
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a  gill  is  in  many  cases  only  a  trial  of  shorter  or  longer 
duration,  which  if  satisfactory  leads  to  marriage.' 

Amojig  many  peoples  there  is  a  regular  marriage  upon 
trial  b<^fore  the  union  becomes  definite,  the  bridegroom 
either  taking  the  girl  to  hi?  on-n  house  or  going  himself  to 
stay  with  her  parents  for  a  certain  length  of  time.'  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  existed  even  in  Scotland  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  as  a  genuine  custom  known  as  "  liand-fasting." 
"  At  the  public  fairs  men  selected  female  companions  with 
w^om  to  cohabit  (or  a  year.  At  the  expiry  of  this  period 
both  parties  were  accoimted  free ;  they  might  cither 
unite  in  marria^  or  live  singly."'  A  similar  custom 
existed  in  Ireland,  in  a  very  rude  form  ;•  and  the  Welsh, 
according  to  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  did  not  marry  until 
they  had  tried,  by  previous  cohabitation,  the  disposition 
and  particularly  the  fecundity  of  the  person  with  whom 
thty  were  engaged.'  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen 
that  among  many  uncivihscd  peoples  the  free  intercourse 
between  unmarried  persons  generally  leads  to  marriage  if 

>  Twsmann,  Du  PaiigiM.  it.  ate. 

'  Tbaiaton,  CatUs  and  Tribtt  of  Southern  India,  v.  93  (Muduvaii). 
Elton.  '  Notes  on  Natives  of  the  Solomon  I&Iands,'  in  Jour.  Anihr. 
Inst.  xvu.  94  s^.  Rivers,  Hiilcry  of  Melanetian  Socitty,  i,  383 
(Hawalans).  Baatiui,  Afrihanischt  Rmtn,  p,  71  (Congo  natives). 
Suytschew.  '  Account  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Nortb-Eaat 
of  Siberia.'  in  Cotlcctiou  of  Modtrn  and  Conttmporary  Voyagts.  vi.  76 
(Aleut).  Simpion,  quoted  by  Munioch,  '  Ethnological  Results 
of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition,'  in  Ann.  Rip,  Bur.  Eikn.  ix.  413 
(Eikima).  Parkman.  Jesuits  in  North  Anurica  in  the  Sivunlemth 
Ctntury,  p.  xxKiv.  (Hurons),  Strachey,  Hislorit  of  TraoaiU  into 
yirginia  BrilUHHia.  p.  ito.  James.  Indiant  of  the  Paintfl  Destrt 
fitgion,  p,  128  (Havasupai  of  Arizona).  Grubb.  An  Unknown 
PeopU.  p.  214  (Leofua  Indiana  ol  the  Pftraguayao  Chaco). 
Willcen,  Das  Matriarchat  6«t  dtn  alltn  Arabtm,  p.  11  sq.  Ploss- 
Barteb,  Dai  Wtib,  i.  660  s^.  Potter,  Sohrab  and  RnsUm,  p.  129  i^. 
Wilutzk^,  op.  cit.  i.  31  tq. 

*  Rogers.  Scotland  Sooiai  and  Dcmeittc.  p.  109.  See  also  Dalyell, 
Darker  SupersUiions  of  Scotland,  p.  383. 

*  Gomme,  '  lixogarny  aiiil  Pitiyandrjr,"  in  Artkoitlogieal  Rnttm, 

I.  391. 

^  Gir^aldus  dc  Bvri,  Dtseription  of  Watts.  tx>ok  ii.  ch.  6  (Itintrarf 
of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  vol.  ii.  346). 
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the  girl  becomes  pregnant  or  gives  birth  to  a  child,  or  that 
a  seducer  or  lover  in  such  a  case  is  compelled  to  many  her 
or  otherwise  has  to  pay  a  fine.*  All  this  presupposes  that 
the  father  of  the  child  is  known — which  means  something 
very  different  from  promiscuity. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  pre-nuptial  relations 
among  simple  peoples  always  have  this  character.  We 
have  too  many  and  too  positive  statements  to  the  contrary 
to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  promiscuity  outside  marriage  does 
exist.  Among  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  according  to 
Mr.  Murdoch,  "  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  between 
married  or  unmarried  people,  or  even  among  cluldren, 
appears  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  matter  (or  amuse- 
ment."' Concerning  the  natives  of  St.  Christoval  and 
adjacent  Islands,  of  the  Solomons,  we  are  told  that  "  for 
two  or  three  years  after  a  girl  has  become  eligible  for  marriage 
she  distributes  her  favours  amongst  alt  the  young  men  of 
the  village  " ;  ■  and  in  Rubiana,  belonging  to  the  same 
group,  it  is  considered  an  honour  (or  an  adult  girl  to  have 
intercourse  with  as  many  men  as  possible  within  a  short 
time.*  'Ilie  Hawaians  regarded  it  as  "  a  meanness  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  refuse  a  solicitation  for  sensual  gratifica' 
tion."'  Among  the  common  Line  Islanders  of  the  Gilbert 
Group  and  some  neighbouring  islands  marriage  was  the 
exception  and  free  intercourse  the  rule,  and  a  woman  was 
at  liberty  to  accept  as  many  men  as  would  take  her.  provided 
they  paid  for  the  privilege.*  The  young  girls  of  Madison's 
Islsmd.  of  the  Marquesas,  "  are  the  wives  of  all  who  can 
purchase  their  favours,  and  a  handsome  daughter  is  con- 
sidered by  her  parents  as  a  blessing  which  secures  to  them, 
for  a  time,  wealth  and  abimdance."'    And  besides  the 

'  Supra,  p.  7a  ijj. 

■  Murdoch,'  EtbnologicalResulUof  the  Point  Barrow  Hxpcditiun/ 
in  Ann.  Rap.  Bur.  Ethn.  ix.  419. 

*  Cuppy.  Solomon  Itlands,  p.  43. 

*  Rlb1>e,  ZwH  Jahrt  mmUt  dtn  Kannibateit  der  Salomo-I rutin, 
p.  270. 

"  Jarves,  History  of  the  Hawaiian  lilands.  p.  43. 

'  Tutuila,  '  Line  Island  era.'  in  Jour.  Polyntiian  Soc,  i.  270. 

^  Porter,  Jourtial  of  a  Cruise  mads  to  the  Pacific  Ouan.  Li.  60. 
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prostitution  of  gir!s  by  their  parents*  and  of  married  women 
by  their  husbands*  we  also  find  among  various  imcivilised 
peoples  prostitution  carried  on  by  a  class  of  professionals.' 
There  are  harlots  in  some  of  the  Melanestan  islands ; 
"  at  Santa  Cniz,"  says  Dr.  Codrington,  "  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  so  carefully  maintained,  there  are  cer- 
tainly public  courtesans."*  Among  the  Line  hlanders  a 
ftiki-rau'raro,  who  is  earning  her  living  by  prostitution, 
"  is  greatly  respected  and  envied  if  successful  in  doing 
it."*  A  similar  demi-monde  class  [taran)  is  found  in  Ponap^, 
of  the  Caroline  Islands.*  In  Easter  Island,  where  there 
were  many  more  males  than  females,  some  of  the  young 
women  remained  unmarried  and  offered  themselves  up  to 
men :  they  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
public  benefactors.'  In  the  Hawaian  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  common  and  frequent  prostitution  was  considered 
in  some  degree  disreputable,  and  it  was  enjoined  by  the 
better  class  of  parents  on  their  sons  to  avoid  it."'  In  Green- 
land there  were  professional  harlots  already  in  early  times,* 
and  similar  women  l\ave  been  found  among  various  Indian 
tribes  in  North  and  South  America."  Among  the  Omaha, 
who  called  tliem  minckcda,  they  were  hardly  ever  girls  but 

*  See,  t.g.,  Lery,  Hiiloire  d'un  voyage  /aid  en  la  lerte  du  Brfyil, 
p.  303  (Tupiit) ;  Heanepin.  Nm  Dneovery  of  a  Van  Country  in 
America,  p.  ^81  (IroquoU,  &c.) ;  Stannus. '  Notes  on  some  Tribes  of 
British  Central  Africa.'  in  Jonr.  Roy.  Anthr.  Insl.  xl.  299. 

'  See,  e^..  Parry.  Journal  oj  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of 
a  Norlh-Wtit  Poitage.  p.  520  (Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula) ; 
Kumlied.  Conttibuliom  to  the  Natural  History  0/  Arctic  America,  p.  16 
(Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound) ;  infra,  >.  331  sq- 

'  See  PloM-Iiarteb,  Dm  Wetb.  I.  584,  590- 

'  Codrington.  ^ftU^ntiians.  p-  235  tq.  See  aUo  IVtwell,  Wanderings 
IN  a  IViid  Country,  p.  261  (oatives  ol  Now  BriUin). 

*  TutdUa.  in  Jour.  Polynesian  Soc.  i.  270. 

*  Oulstlan.  Caroline  Islands,  p.  74. 
'  Gebeler.  Die  Oster-Insel,  p.  39. 

*  Jarves,  op.  ril.  p.  43. 

"  Cnmt.  History  of  Crtfnlani,  i,  i'j6. 

"  Carver.  Travels  Ikrough  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America. 
p.  375.  Davt^,  flCriitfo,  p.  211  (Tndi&ns  of  New  Mexico).  Latcham. 
'  Ethnology  of  the  Araucanos,'  In  Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  Insl.  xxxix.  3J4. 
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chiefly  divorced  wives  and  they  were  looked  down  upon.* 
Among  the  Karayi,  on  the  River  Araguaya,  they  were 
women  bclon^g  to  other  tribes.*  Among  the  Wtoto  and 
Boro,  in  the  north-west  Amazon  region,  "  very  frequently 
widows  become  the  tribal  prostitutes,  a  custom  that  is 
not  recognised,  but  is  tolerated,  and  is  never  practised 
openly  or  immodestly.""  Prostitution  prevails  in  many 
negro  countries  ;*  and  so  favourably,  we  arc  told,  is  this 
institution  sometimes  regarded  that  rich  negro  ladies  on 
their  death-beds  buy  female  slaves  and  present  them  to  the 
public,  "  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  they  would 
have  left  a  legacy  to  some  public  charity."'  In  Unyoro 
the  king  usually  supported  in  connection  with  his  own 
estabhshment  a  large  number  of  professional  prostitutes — 
periiaps  2,000— whose  existence  as  an  organised  corps  was 
recorded  by  all  travellers  in  that  country  from  the  da>'S  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  until  the  complete  upsetting  of  the  native 
Government  of  Unyoro  in  1895.*  It  docs  not  seem,  however, 
that  prostitution  is  common  among  unadulterated  savages. 
In  some  cases  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  due  to  contact  with 
foreigners.' 

Yet  however  commonly  pre-nuptial  chastity  be  disregarded 
in  the  savage  world,   we   must  not   suppose  that  such 

'  Jamea,  AuotinS  of  an  Exptdition  }tom  Pittibvrgh,  I.  3^},  339. 
Oorsey,  '  Omaha  Sociology.'  in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Elhn.  ii).  363. 

*  KrauBo,  /n  den  Wiliniaen  nrasiliens,  p.  327. 

*  Whiflen,  NortM-Wtil  Amatons,  p.  167. 

'  Momrnd.  Shiidring  «/  Guinta-Kysltn.  p.  49  (Negrow  of  Accra). 
Bowdtch.  MniioH  to  AskamUe.  p.  303.  Noiris.  quoted  by  Ling 
Roth,  Gnal  Benin,  p.  37  n.  3  (Dabornaru).  Dennett,  NoUi  on  Oie 
Foth-hrt  oftht  Ffort  {Frensk  Coitgi>),  p.  11.  Emi»  PotAa  in  Centrai 
Africa,  p.  68. 

*  Reada.  Savage  Africa,  p.  547  tq. 

*  JobnstOD,  Uganda  ProUelorale.  p.  390.  Emin  Patha  in  Ctnlral 
Africa,  p.  87.     WlUon  and  FeUdn,  Uganda.  II.  4Q. 

'  Bogorai,  Ch^J^ciu*,  p.  610  [the  maiidme  peoples  on  both  coasts 
of  Boring  £ea).  B.^inbiidge.  '  Saorias  of  the  Rajmahal  IIIILi.'  in 
MtmottB  of  the  Asiaitt  Soeiity  of  Bengal,  il.  58.  Condon,  ■Contribu- 
tion to  the  Etlinography  of  the  Baioga- Bat  a  mba.  Uganda  Frotec- 
(orate,*  in  Anthropos,  vi.  371.  Nordcnikitild,  Indiantiv  %  El  Gran 
Chaco  ISyd'AmtriJia).  pp.  8S,  197. 
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disregard  is  anything  like  a  universal  characteristic  of  the 
lower  races.  Among  very  many  of  them  sexual  intercourse 
before  marriage  is  said  to  be  rare,  if  not  unknown,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  any  girl  who  is  not  a  prostitute,  or  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  or  punished  as  a  crime ;  and  in 
such  cases  not  only  the  girl  but  the  man  who  seduced  her  is 
subject  to  punishment  or  censure.  In  other  cases,  again, 
it  is  said  that  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  followed 
by  punishment.  As  facts  of  this  kind  have  been  too  often 
overlooked,  I  shall  produce  the  evidence. 

Among  many  South  American  Indians  there  is  no  doubt 
great  freedom  before  marriage.'  But  Oobrizhofler  praised 
the  Abiponian  women  for  their  virtuous  life,'  Abb<^  Ignace 
tells  us  that  fornication  is  proscribed  among  the  Canelas  in 
Maianhao.'  Among  the  Karayi,  another  Brazilian  tribe, 
virginity  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  carefully  guarded 
and  sexual  intercourse  out  of  wedlock  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished, sometimes  even  with  death.*  The  latler  statement 
is  not  confirmed  by  Krause,  but  he  admits  that  the  girls 
do  their  best  to  preserve  their  purity  and  avoid  going  into 
the  forest  alone  for  fear  of  the  bachelors.*  Mr.  Whiffen 
also  say's  that  among  the  Witoto  and  Boro  "  virginity,  as 
with  us,  is  strictly  protected  so  far  as  is  possible."*  During 
his  nine  years'  stay  in  British  Guiana,  Appun  only  heard  of 
one  illegitimate  birth  among  the  natives ;  the  mother  fell 
into  disrepute  and  was  avoided,  especially  by  the  men.' 
When  one  of  the  Chichimec  of  Central  Mexico  marries,  a 
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*  Guevara,  '  Folklore  ArAucaoo.'  ia  Annies  d»  la  Univtrsidad  da 
Chile,  cxxvii.  626  ;  LAtcliAin,  '  Ethnology  of  th«  Araucano4.'  Ut 
Jour.  Roy.Antkr.  Irul.  xxxix.  354.  Nord«n8lriOId,  ©p. «'(.  pp.  73.8117. 
(Choroti).  Chomi,  '  Dritter  Brief,'  in  Stocckletn.  Der  Neus  W«U- 
Bott,  vol.  iv.  pt,  xxix.  72  (Chiriguano^  of  Bolivia).  Schmidt, '  Uebcr 
daa  Kecbt  der  tropbchen  Maturvolker  Si)dam«riku,'  in  Ztilsckr. 
vtTgi.  Rtchtswiss.  xiii.  309. 

'  DobrizltofCor.  Auount  of  tkt  Abipones,  ii.  133. 

*  Ignace, '  Ln  Capickrans,'  in  Anlliropos.  v.  47S. 

*  Ehroireich,  BeUrdge  lur  VslktrAunde  Br(itili*Ht,  p.  37. 

*  Krauxe,  op.  at.  p.  326  sq.  "  Wliifien,  op.  cil.  p.  156. 
I  Appun,  '  Di«  ladianor  von  Brit isch-Guay ana,'  in  Das  Ausland. 

xliv.  833. 
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bride  who  proves  not  to  be  a  virgin  may  be  returned  to  her 
parents.*  Of  the  Mexican  Tepehuane,  Or.  Lumholtz  in- 
forms us  that  "  outside  of  her  home  a  woman  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  speak  to  any  man  who  does  not  belong  to  her 
own  immediate  family.  .  .  .  Even  at  the  dancing-place  it 
is  against  the  law  for  her  to  step  aside  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  any  young  man.  U  discovered  in  such  a  com- 
promising position,  both  offenders  are  immediately  arrested, 
and  their  least  piinishmmt  is  two  daj-s"  imprisonment. 
If  their  examination  by  the  judges  proves  that  their  con- 
versation was  on  the  forbidden  topic  of  love,  they  get  a 
whipping  and  may  be  compelled  to  marr>'."'  Among  the 
Hupa  of  California  a  grown-up  girl  was  not  allowed  to  be 
alone  with  a  man  either  in  tlie  house  or  outside ;  she  was 
told  the  results  of  wrongdoing,  and  severely  punished  by 
beating  if  she  were  remiss ;  and  a  seducer  was  obliged  to 
marry  his  victim.'  Among  the  Omaha  extra- matrimonial 
intercourse  is,  as  a  nile,  practised  only  with  public  women, 
or  minckeda  ;  and  so  strict  are  they  in  these  matters,  "  that 
a  young  girl  or  even  a  married  woman  walking  or  riding 
alone,  would  be  mined  in  character,  being  liable  to  be  taken 
for  a  minckeda,  and  addressed  as  such."* 

Of  many  other  North  American  Indians  we  read  that  the 
girls  were  chaste  or  carefully  giiarded,'  or  that  a  girl  who 

>  Bancrolt,  Native  Tribtt  of  ths  Pacific  StaUs,  i.  631. 

•  Lumhollz,  Unttnown  Mexico,  i.  467. 

•  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  lh«  Hupa,  p.  55. 

'  Dorsey,  '  Onoalia  SocidloBy.'  in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.  iit.  363. 
See  also  Fletcher  and  La  Fleschc,  '  Omaha  TVibe,'  ibid.  X5(%-ii,  323  ; 
James,  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pillibufsk  to  the  Hocky  Moun- 
laius.  i.  239, 

"  Crcmony,  Lifs  among  Ike  Apae/tes,  p.  244  sq.  CJiarlevoix. 
Voyage  to  Notik- America,  ii.  38  sg  ;  Parkman,  op.  eil.  j>.  xxxiv,  a.  i 
tAlgoDlda),  Catlin.  Iliuitrntiom  of  the  Manturs,  Ac.  of  the  North 
Amtriean  Indians,  i.  121  (respectable  families  of  the  Mandan). 
Schoolcraft,  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  v.  654  {Ne*  Percfe 
in  Oregoa).  Sapir,  '  Notes  nn  the  Takelma  Indians  oF  Southwestern  . 
Oregon,'  in  Am^ican  Anihtopologist,  N.S.  ix.  274,  H«arne.  fourney 
to  the  Norlieru  Ocean,  p.  31 1  (Northern  Iiidi.nns}.  Moiice.  'Great 
D£n6  Race,'  in  Anthropos,  i>.  33  (various  Tfini  tribes]. 
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'was  known  to  have  lost  her  virtue  lost  with  it  one  of  her 
chancrs  of  a  favourable  marriage;'  although  this  by  no 
means  applies  to  all,  i)erhaps  not  even  to  the  majority,  of 
their  tribes.'  Among  the  Tlingit,  "if  unmarried  women 
prove  frail  the  partner  of  their  guilt,  if  discovered, 
is  boimd  to  make  repartition  to  tlie  parents,  soothing 
their  wounded  honour  wiUi  handsome  presents."'  Among 
the  early  Aleut,  according  to  Veniaminof,  "  girls  or 
iminarricd  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate 
children  were  to  be  killed  for  shame,  and  hidden."* 
Kgede  tells  us  that  among  the  Greenlanders  unmarried 
women  observed  the  rules  of  modesty  much  better  than 
married  women.  "  During  fifteen  full  years  that  I  lived  in 
Greenland,"  he  says,  "  I  did  not  hear  of  more  than  two  or 
three  young  women,  who  were  gotten  with  child  unmarried  ; 
because  it  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  infamies."'  According 
to  Dalager,  whose  account  likewise  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Greenlanders.  though  no  models  of  virtue,  are 
less  addicted  to  wantonness  tlian  other  peoples.  A  yoimg 
man  marries  as  soon  as  the  sexual  instinct  prompts  him  to 
do  so  and  he  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  and  the  girb  also 
behave  very  chastely,  since  otherwise  no  bachelor  will  care 
to  marry  them  ;  but  it  is  different  with  young  widows  and 
divorced  wives.*  Modem  accounts  are  less  favourable. 
Holm  says  that  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  it  is  no  dis- 
grace for  an  unmarried  girl  to  get  a  child,  but  that  it  is  a 


'  Sproat,  Scenei  and  Sludui  of  Savage  Life.  p.  95  (Aht).  Keating, 
Evptdilion  to  thf  Sowm  of  St.  PeUr's  River,  ii.  icwj  if,  (CWppewa). 
Keriut,  Travels  through  the  Canadas.  p.  339.  Waits.  Anihropohgie 
der  NatUTVSlher.  iii.  505. 

'  See  Creraony.  op.  oil.  p.  244  (Navaho)  ;  Bossu.  Travels  through 
Lomtiana,  i.  231  (.\Ltl»mu]  ;  Labuntan,  New  Voyages  to  North- 
America,  ii.  453  sqq.  [ladiaos  of  Canada).  Morice,  he.  eil.  p.  st 
(0£ii6  and  ailophylic  North  Pacific  lril>es). 

•  DouglAs,  quoted  by  Petroff,  '  Report  on  the  Population,  &C.  *rf 
Alaska,'  in  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  177. 

'  Veaiarainof,  qu.ited  ibid.  p.  155. 

'*'  Egcile.  Deicrtption  of  Greenland,  p.  141, 
lUiiiger,  GrJnlandske  Relationer,  p.  67. 
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disgrace  for  a  married  woman  to  get  none.^    Other  Eskimo 
are  equally  indifferent  to  the  chastity  of  their  girls.' 

Among  the  Siberian  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  the 
fonner  Russian  Empire  chastity  is  generally  held  in  little 
or  no  regard ;  but,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  this  seems 
partly  at  least  to  be  due  to  Russian  influence.  According 
to  earlier  accounts,  the  bridegroom  might,  among  several 
of  them,  claim  a  fine  in  case  the  bride  was  found  to  have 
lost  her  virtue ;'  and  among  the  Chulim,  if  the  Mosaic 
testimony  of  chastity  was  wanting,  the  husband  went  away 
and  did  not  return  before  the  seducer  had  made  peace  with 
him.*  Amcmg  the  Tungus  a  seducer  was  bound  to  marry 
his  victim  and  pay  the  price  claimed  for  her,  or,  if  he  refused, 
submit  to  corporal  punishment.'  In  order  to  preserve  the 
virtue  of  their  daughters,  the  Yakut  employ  a  chastity  girdle, 
which  is  not  removed  even  at  night ;  but  when  the  bride 
price  has  been  partly  or  fully  paid  the  parents  take  no  further 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  Yakut  are  said  to  see  nothing 
immoral  in  free  love,  provided  only  that  nobody  suffers 
material  k)ss  by  it.*  Among  the  Koryak  the  girl  is  even  as 
inaccessible  to  the  bridegroom  while  he  serves  for  her  as  to 
a  stranger ;  "  intercourse  of  a  bride  with  her  bridegroom 
before  the  termination  of  his  service  is  deemed  a  sin."' 
In  Circassia  an  mcontinent  daughter  was  generally  sold  as 
soon  as  possible,  being  a  disgrace  to  her  parents  ;  and  if  not 
a  virgin,  the  bride  ran  the  risk  of  being  put  away  after  the 

»  Holm,     '  Konebaads-Expeditionen    til     Gr0nland3     CWiyst, 
1883-85,'  in  Gtografiih  Tidskrift,  viii.  91. 

»  Murdoch,  '  Ethnological  Results  of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedi- 
tion,' in  Ann.  Rep,  Bur,  Elhn,  ix.  419  sg.  Turner,  '  Ethnology  of  the 
Ungava  District,'  Oiid.  ».  189  (Koksoagmiut).  Parry.  Stetmd 
Voyage  for  tin  Diseovtry  of  a  North'West  Passage,  p.  529  (Eskimo  of 
Iglalik  and  Winter  Island).  Kumlien,  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Arctic  America,  p.  16  (Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound). 

*  G«oi^,   BescMreibutm   alter   Nationen   dti    russischen    Reichs 
pp.  79,  104,  237.  238.  383. 

*  Ibid.  p.  33a. 

*  Ibid.  p.  311. 

*  Sieroshevsld,  quoted  by  Miss  Czaplicka,  Aboriginal  Siberia, 
p.  loS  ;  and  trans,  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  xxxi.  96. 

'  Jochelsoa,  Koryak,  p.  735. 
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first  night.*  Professor  Kovalewsky  states  that  among  the 
Oi£ctcs  the  lack  of  virginity  in  a  bride  is  considered  a 
disgrace,  not  only  to  the  husband,  but  to  all  his  relatives.  ■ 
Among  the  Chuvash  the  stgnum  innoeeniiae  is  exhil^ited 
coram  foptdo*  V&mb6ry  says  that  a  fallen  girl  b  imknown 
among  the  Central  Asiatic  Turks.* 

In  Dardistan  yoimg  people  have  continued  opportunities 
of  meeting  each  other  in  the  fields  or  at  festive  gatherings, 
and  love  declarations  often  take  place  on  these  occasions : 
"  but  if  any  evil  intention  is  perceived  the  seducer  of  a  girl 
is  punished  by  this  savage,  but  virtuous,  race  with  death."' 
Among  many  of  the  uncivilised  tribes  in  India  and  Indo- 
China  the  standard  of  female  morality  is  very  low  indeed  ;*  but 
this  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  Among  the  66do  and  DJiim&ls 
chastity  is  prized  in  man  or  tvxtman,  married  and  unmarried.^ 
The  motmtaincers  of  the  Rdjmahal  Hills  allow  a  young  man 
to  show  his  love  for  a  girl  of  adult  age  by  sleeping  on  the 
same  bedstead  with  her ;  but  "  should  any  indiscretion 
arise  previous  to  marriage  for  the  young  couple  sleeping 
together,  they  arc  considered  disgraced  and  are  visited  with 
fine."*  Among  the  Santals  a  youth  and  a  girl  arc  allowed 
to  look  at  but  not  to  speak  to  each  other.  If  they  do,  tlie 
youth  is  taken  to  the  village  council  and  asked  if  he  wants 
to  marry  the  girl ;  should  he  say  no,  he  is  beaten  and  fined, 
but  should  he  say  yes,  he  is  only  fined,'  The  Let-htas,  a 
hiU  tribe  of  Burma,  are  more  particular  still :  until  married, 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes  arc  domiciled  in  two  long 
houses  at  opposite  ends  of  the  \'iliage,  and  "  when  they  may 
have  occasion  to  pass  each  other,  they  avert  their  gaze,  so 

*  Klemm,  AUgtmtint  Ct^lur-CesthUhte  dft  Mentchktit,  iv.  3O. 
'  Kovalewsky.  Coulumt  ccmletnporaine  tt  hi  ancittitu,  p.  17^ 

*  Viir.Wry.  Diw  Turkenvolk.  p.  461. 

*  Ibid.  p.  340. 

*  Leitner.  HesuUs  of  a  Tour  in  '  Dardistan,  &<..'  m.  35. 

*  See,  *^.,  Crooko,  Tribts  and  Castes  of  tkt  NortM-Weitem  Protinus 
and  Ottdh,  i.  p.  clxxxiv.  ;  Gait,  op.  etl.  p.  243. 

'  Hod^oo.  Miiceliantovs  Essays,  1.  123, 

■  SherwUl.  '  Notes  upon  &  Tour  throngb  the  RijmBluil  HlUs,' 
in  Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  xx.  337. 

*  Hertel,  tndilk  Hjtmmemission  Uandt  Santaitrtu.  p.  6j. 
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that  they  may  not  see  each  other's  faces."^  Anuing  the 
Lisu  tribes  of  the  Burma-China  frontier  there  is  little  sexual 
intercourse  before  marriage,  and  it  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace  for  a  girl  to  give  birth  to  a  child  out  of  wedlock.* 
The  Assam  tribes  differ  greatly  with  regard  to  pre-nuptial 
chastity.  The  Nagas  give  both  sexes  full  freedom  before 
marriage  ;'  indeed,  among  the  Angami  Nagas  girls  consider 
short  hair,  the  symbol  of  virginity,  a  disgrace,  and  men  art 
desirous  to  have  proof  that  their  future  wives  will  not  be 
baircn.*  Among  the  Kachfiris,  Ribh&s,  and  Hajongs,  on 
the  contrary,  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage  ts  rare 
where  contact  with  "  civilisation  "  has  not  exercised  its 
deteriorating  influence ;  and  when  it  does  take  place  and 
pregnancy  follows,  the  seducer  is  not  only  compelled  to  marry 
the  girl  but  must  besides  pay  an  enhanced  bride  price  or  a 
fine  to  the  village  elders.^  Among  the  Kukis,  according  to 
older  accounts,  a  man  who  seduced  a  girl  had  to  mairy  her 
as  soon  as  her  parents  heard  of  it  ;•  but  nowa4ays  their 
customs  seem  to  be  less  stringent.*  The  moral  standard  of 
unmarried  Garo  women  is,  generally  speaking,  a  high  one, 
although  the  matrimonial  bonds  are  loose.'  Among  the 
KammSlans,  or  artisans,  in  the  Cochin  State  sexual  licence 
is  in  no  case  tolerated ;  sliould  it  occur,  the  girl  and  her 
parents  are  placed  under  a  ban.*  The  Ulladans,  belonging 
to  the  lowest  caste  among  the  purely  Malays  Hindu  and 
animistic  castes  of  the  same  State,  likewise  prohibit  sexual 
intercourse  before  marriage ;    "  should  an  unmarried  girl 


'  O'Riley,  quoted  by  Fylcbe,  Burma.  I.  3^y 

*  G«L3,  quoted  by  Rene  and  Brown,  '  Lisu  (Yawyin)  Tritx».'  in 
Memoirs  Asiatic  Soe.  Bengal,  iii.  263. 

*  Hodson,  Niga  Tribti  of  Manipur,  pp.  78.  87.  Soppttt,  Short 
Account  of  the  Kuki-Luikai  Tribts.  p.  5, 

*  Praia,  '  Angami  Nagas,'  in  Revu4  coUmialt  inltmaliOHOie, 
V.  491  sq.  *  Endle,  KacMfis,  pp.  3,  30,  31,  85  sq. 

*  MacTM,  '  Account  ol  the  KooUea,'  In  Aiiatick  Researckei. 
vii.  193.  Butler.  Travils  and  Advtiititr$s  in  tht  Provinee  of  Assam, 
p.  84. 

'  Soppitt,  op.  tit.  p.  3.    Shakcspoar,  Lutkei  Kuki  Clans,  p.  53, 

*  Playfair.  Gatoi,  p.  70. 

"  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer,  Cochtn  Tribts  and  CasUt.  L  345. 
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become  pregnant  an<I  the  fact  be  known,  her  secret  lover  Is 
summoned  by  the  tribesmen,  who  compel  him  to  take  hef 
to  wife,  as  otherwise  they  are  placed  under  a  ban."*  So 
also  among  tlic  Velans  of  the  Cochin  State,  the  man  who  has 
made  a  girl  pregnant  must  marry  her,  and  very  often  they 
are  both  fined.'  The  strict  morality  which  characterises 
the  Veddasof  Ceylon  "  extends  to  unmarried  girls,  who  are 
protected  by  their  natural  guardians  with  the  keenest  sense 
of  honour,"  although  it  does  pot  extend  to  widows,  however 
j-oung  and  pretty.'  Of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
\'aughan  Stevens  says  that  irregular  connections  only  occur 
among  the  B^endas  who  have  been  most  subject  to  Malay 
influence.* 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  intercourse  between  unmarried 
people  is  among  many  tribes  considered  neither  a  crime  nor  a 
disp^ce  ;'  but  there  are  others  who  look  upon  it  in  a  different 
light  and  rc<iuire  that  the  bride  shall  be  a  virgin.*  In  Nias 
the  pregnancy  of  an  unmarried  girl  is  punished  with  death, 
inflicted  both  upon  her  and  upon  the  seducer.'  Among  the 
Hill  Dyalcs  the  young  men  are  carefully  separated  from  the 
girls,  licentious  connections  between  the  sexes  being  strictly 
prohibited  ;■  and  the  Sibuyaus,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Sea 
Dyaks,  though  they  do  not  consider  the  sexual  intercourse 
of  their  young  people  a  positive  crime,  yet  attach  an  idea  of 

*  Ibid.  i.  60  sq. 

■  Thuistcm.  CaiUt  and  Tribes  oj  SoutA^m  India,  vii.  348. 

■  Nevill,  '  V&eddas  of  Ceylon.'  in  TaprobaHian.  i.  178. 

*  Stevens,  '  Mitthalun^en  aus  dem  Fraueoleben  der  Orang 
B^Iendas,  der  Oiang  Djikun  and  der  Orang  L&ut,  in  Ztitstkr.  f. 
EUinol.  xxviil.  175.  See  also  Martin,  Die  InlaMdildmnu  der  Malay- 
iscluH  Halbinstl.  p.  874 ;  Knocker,  "  Aborigines  of  Sungei  Ujong,' 
in  Jvta:  Roy.  Antht.  Inst,  xxxvii.  293  ;  Logan,  '  Orang  Sakimba  of 
the  Extiemity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,*  in  Jour.  Indian  Archipelago. 
i.  297. 

*  Willten,  '  Plechtigheden  en  gebruikea  bij  verlovingen  en 
huwelijken  bij  de  volken  van  den  Indiscben  Archipd.'  In  Bijdragtn 
lot  de  tool-,  land-  en  vothenhundt  van  Nederlandsek-lndit.  ser.  v.  vol. 
iv.  434  sqq.     Schmidt,  Litbe  und  Ehe  im  alUn  und  modemen  Ittdien, 

p.  331  1;. 

«  WiUccn,  loc.  at.  p.  446  sqq.    Schmidt,  op.  ciS.  p.  813  tq. 
■■  WUken,  loc.  eit.  p.  444-         *  Low.  Sarawak,  pp.  300. 147. 
vot.  I  L 
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great  indecency  to  irregular  connections  and  are  of  opinion 
that  an  unmarried  woman  with  child  must  be  offensive  to 
the  superior  powers.*  Dr.  Hagen  states  that  the  K'  '^us  of 
Sumatra  expect  chastity  from  their  young  people  a  I  that 
the  free  love  of  which  Boers  speaks  is  exceptional,  secret, 
and  ill^Eal  among  them.'  According  to  Chamisso,  some  of 
the  independent  tribes  of  the  Philippines  held  chastity  in 
great  honour,  not  only  in  the  case  of  women,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  young  girls,  and  protected  it  by  severe  laws.*  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hans  Meyer*  and  Professor 
Blumcntritt*  with  regard  to  the  Igorot  of  Luzon.  Of 
the  Negritos,  Mozo  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  Before 
marriage  a  false  step  is  hardly  heard  of  among  them."' 
With  reference  to  those  of  the  interior  of  Luzon,  Garcia 
states  that  a  girl  who  became  enceinU  was  punished  with 
the  greatest  severity,  even  though  she  at  once  married  the 
seducer.' 

In  New  Guinea  the  relations  between  the  unmarried  vary 
greatly  in  difierent  tribes.  Among  many  of  them  incon- 
tinence seems  to  be  very  common, '  whereas  among  others 
the  greatest  chastity  is  said  to  be  maintained.*  Among  the 
Mekeo  people  of  British  New  Guinea,  in  former  days,  a  girl 

>  St.  John.  op.  cit.  1.  33  tq. 

■  Hagen,  DU  Orang  Kuhu  auf  Sumatra,  p.  130  »y.  For  oth«r 
natives  u(  Sumatxa  see  Marsd«n.  Hiilcry  0/  Sttinalra,  p.  361. 

*  V.  Kot»bue,  Voyagi  of  Diicovtry,  iii.  66. 

<  Meyer.  '  Die  Igorrotes  von  Luton/  in  Vtrkanil.  Berliner 
Gistlisch.  Anthr.  iM},  p.  384  sq. 

*  Blumentntt,  Vermei  tintr  Etknographie  der  PkUippintn,  p.  27. 

■  Uoio,  NoHcia  hiuirico  natural  de  lot  gloriotoi  triumphos  per 
tos  rtlighsos  dti  orden  de  N.P.S.  Aguslin  tn  las  Islas  Phitipituu, 
p.  xoS. 

I  Guda,  quoted  by  Bille,  Berflniug  om  CorvtUen  Gatatlua'i 
Reise  omkri*^  Jorden,  ii,  181. 

*  Sdigman,  op.  eil.  pp.  134  (Koita),  499  [Snuthem  Mdissim). 
Malinowski.  loe.  cU.  pp.  559,  561,  563  [oativesot  Mailu).  Williamson. 
Mafuiu  Mountain  People  of  British  Ntai  Guiiua,  p.  171.  Neuhauss. 
op.  oil.  L  160  (natives  of  Kaiser  Wilbelm  Land).  Krieger.  Neu- 
Gnitua,  p.  393  (nativea  of  the  western  part  of  Dutch  New  Guinea). 

*  Krieger,  op.  eit.  p.  393.  Finsch,  Neu-Guiiua.  pp.  77,  83.  93,  lOl. 
Earl,  Papuans,  p.  St.  Sink,  in  Buil.  Soc.  d'AntMr.  Paris,  tec.  oL 
vol.  xi.  J.,?, 
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wJio  became  with  cliild  before  marriage  ran  the  risk  of  being 
killed.*  Among  the  natives  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gcelvink  Bay,  on  the  northern  coast,  a  seducer  is  compelled 
to  marry  the  girl  and  can  escape  from  doing  so  only  by  leav- 
ing the  country.*  On  the  Maclay  Coast,  Miklucho-Maclay 
found  extra-matrimonial  intercourse  to  be  exceedingly 
rare,  probably  on  account  of  the  early  marriages.'  Among 
the  \\'estem  Islanders  of  Torres  Straits  "  irregular  inter- 
course with  women  was  invariably  spoken  of  as  '  stealing/ 
as  the  girb  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  their  fathers 
and  the  wives  as  the  property  of  their  husbands."*  In  some 
parts  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  seduction,  if  proved  by 
witnesses,  is  severely  punished  ;  the  girl  may  even  be  killed, 
in  which  case  the  man  has  to  pay  her.  value  in  shell  money.* 
Among  good  famiUes  at  Saa  in  Malanta,  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  "  the  virginity  of  a  bride  is  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  her  friends,  not  only  because  the  boy's  friends  will 
not  pay  what  they  have  promised  if  her  character  is  ques- 
tionable, but  because  they  value  propriety."'  Among  some 
of  the  New  Caledonians  unchastity  is  considered  dis- 
honourable, and  to  call  a  person  a  bastard  is  an  insult ;' 
whereas  among  others  "  Ics  jeunes  Mies  peuvent  disposer 
de  leur  corps."'  The  wonitn  of  Uea,  Loj^ty  Islands,  are 
described  as  "  strictly  chaste  before  marriage,  and  faithful 
wives  afterwards  "  ;*  and  in  Lifu,  belonging  to  the  same 

■  WillUmson,  Some  uarec(>Td«i  Cmtoms  of  the  Mekeo  People 
of  British  New  Guinea.'  In  Jow.  Roy.  Anthr.  Inst.  xUli.  278. 

•  Kri^er.  op.  cit.  p.  393. 

■  Milducho-Mitclay,  '  Antluopologische  Bemerkungen  Ub«r  die 
Papuas  der  MacIay-KUste  in  Neu-Guiitea,'  in  Natuurkundig  Ttjd' 
schtift  voor  NfdtTtatdseh  tndU.  xxxiil.  245.  Idtm.  '  Ettuiologi»che 
Demerlomgen  liber  die  Papuas  dcr  MacUy-Kilate  in  Nen -Guinea.' 
ibid.  XXXV.  89. 

'  Haddon,  in  Ktporli  oj  Iks  Cambri4gt  Antkropological  Exptdilion 
to  Torrti  Stfaiti,  v.  373. 
'■  Pfeil,  SluduH  uitd  Beobachlung*it  au*  4tr  SUdstt.  p.  31. 
'  Codrington.  op.  cit.  p.  339. 
'  tAmbert,  Maurs  tt  supertlUiont  dts  N^CaUdanuns.  p.  7a  i^. 

*  Brainae.  La  NifuvtUt-CaUdonit,  p.  351. 

'  Eiskine,  Islandt  of  tkt  WttUrn  Paafic.  p.  341.  S«»  also  Cbeyne, 
D4tcription  of  Islandt  in  ikt  WtiUm  Patiju  OCflU*.  p.  33. 
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group,  "  a  young  man  mceMng  or  walkinK  alone  with  and 
speaking  to  an  unmarried  or  espoused  girl  miglitbe  clubbed 
by  her  father  or  other  guardian."'  Wc  have  previously 
noticed  the  chastity  wliich  in  former  days  characterised  the 
girU  in  Fiji."  It  may  be  added  that  the  old  women  of  the 
bridegroom's  family  ascertained  whether  tlie  bride  was  a 
viigin  ;  and  if  tlic  result  of  their  inquiries  was  imsatii%factor>'. 
the  feast  connected  with  the  cUpping  of  licr  hair  "  was  made 
the  occasion  for  putting  her  friends  to  shame."'  Among  the 
nobles  of  the  Line  Islanders  proof  of  virginity  is  required  on 
marriage  and  "  it  mu^t  be  conclusive."*  In  Tonga  the 
nuptial  mat  was  paraded  from  house  to  house;'  and  in 
Samoa  the  innocence  of  the  bride  is  tested  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  %'illage  by  a  sort  of  surgical  operation  performed 
by  the  bridegroom,  who  then  raises  his  hand  to  show  the 
blood  on  liis  linger.*  But  Turner  remarks  that  although  the 
virtue  of  chastity  was  ostensibly  cultivated  in  Samoa  by 
both  sexes,  it  was  more  a  name  than  a  reahty.'  Tliere  was 
more  laxity  of  intercourse  between  boys  and  girls  in  Poly- 
nesia than  in  Melanesia.*  With  reference  to  the  latter.  Dr. 
Codrington  observes  that  although  unchastity  was  not 
very  seriously  regarded,  "  yet  it  is  certajji  that  in  tliesc 
islands  generally  there  was  by  no  means  that  inscnsibihty 
in  regard  to  female  virtue  with  which  the  natives  arc  so 
commonly    charged."*      Among    the    Maori,"  Marquesas 

>  Ray,  '  People  and  Luiiguage  of  Lilii,'  In  Jour.  Roy.  Anlkr.  Inst. 
xlvii,  ago, 

*  Suf>ra.p.i2j  $q.     Sec  abo  Eiskine,  op.  cU.  p.   233;  Meiiiicke, 
Op.  fit.  ii.  45.  ■  Thomson,  Fijians.  p.  302, 

*  Tutuila,  in  Jour.  Poiyneiian  Soe.  I.  371. 

*  Thomson,  op.  tit.  p.  203. 

'  Kr&oier,  DU  Sainoa-JmetH.  i.  36  sqq.    Turner,  Samoa,  p.  95. 
U'ilkcs.  Narrative  oj  the  United  Slates  Exploring  E.xptditioN.  ii.  80. 
■  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  111  Putyntiia,  p.  184. 

*  Cf.  Thoinson,  op.  cit.  p.  334.  ''  Codrinjjlon.  op.  cil.  p.  335. 
>"  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Maui,  p.  33.   Polack.  Manners  and  Customs 

of  the  New  Zeala.idtn,  i  145.  Shortland.  Traditions  and  Super- 
stitions oJ  the  Netv  XtJ'.auders,  p.  no.  Tliomsoi).  Story  of  New 
Zealand.  1.  178.  Uiuwii.  Maori  and  Polynesian,  p.  C3.  CUbome, 
C^ny  of  New  ZeaUnd.  p.  37,  Tregear,  The  M,ioti  n.tct,  p.  284, 
B«t,  '  Maori  Marriage  Cubtoms,'  in  Tram.  ai:d  PiOited.  New 
Zealand  InUttule,  xxxvi.  33,  35. 
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Islanders,*  Hawaians,"  Marshall  Islanders,*  and  PeJcw 
Islanders,*  there  is  said  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  the  greatest 
freedom  before  iiiarriage. 

The  same  can  certainly  not  be  said  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  while  in  thoir  native  state.  There  is  extra- 
jnatrimonial  intercourse  among  them  on  certain  occasions 
or  in  certain  circumstances,  recognised  and  regulated  by 
their  customs,  but  this  is  something  very  different  from 
irregular  unions.  For  the  latter,  saj-s  Dr.  Howitt,  the  Dieri 
liave  special  terms,  and  they  arc  condemned  and  abhorred 
by  them.*  Among  the  Aranda,  or  Anmla,  in  Central 
Australia,  according  to  Strehlow.  if  a  grown-up  youth  has 
^xual  intercourse  with  a  grown-up  girl  or  with  the  wife  of 
another  man,  they  are  both  speared  and  thi-ir  bodies  thrown 
into  the  fire  ;  *  and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  among  the 
Loritja.'  Of  the  Maroura  tribe,  on  the  Lower  Darling,  we  are 
told  that  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  "  their  laws  were 
strict,  especially  those  regarding  young  men  and  young 
women.  It  was  almost  death  to  a  young  lad  or  man  who  had 
sexual  intercourse  till  married."'  Among  various  tribes  in 
Western  Victoria  "  illegitimacy  is  rare,  and  is  looked  upon 
with  such  abhorrence  that  the  mother  is  always  severely 
beaten  by  her  relatives,  and  sometimes  put  to  death  and 
burned.  The  father  of  the  child  is  also  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  occasionally  killed .' '"  Mr.  Moore  Davis 


*  Porter,  Journal  of  a  Cruise  matb  to  Iht  Pacific  Octan.  ii.  59  sq. 
Tautain,  '  £tude  sur  It  manage  chex  lea  Polynfeiens  (Mao't)  d» 
ties  Marquises,'  in  L'AtUMropologit,  vi.  643.  See  also  Christian, 
EasUnt  Pacific  Lands,  p.  93. 

*  Jarves.  Hiitory  of  tht  Hawaiian  Islands,  pp.  iB.  42. 

*  Kohler,  '  D&s  Recht  der  MvscballinsuUner,'  in  ZtiticKr.  vtrgl. 
tteehtsuiiss.  nv.  417. 

<  Kubory  '  ^)6  PalBU-Insftln,'  in  Jow.  d.  Muteum  Godejfroy, 
•v.  53- 

'  Howitt.  Natiot  Tribes  of  SoMK-Eaii  Australia,  p.  187. 

■■  Strehlow,  Dit  Aranda-  utwf  LvrilftiSUimmt  in  Ztnlrai-AuiiralitH. 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  93. 

'  Ibid.  vo].  iv.  pt.  i.  103. 

*  Hcddeo,  In  Taplin,  FoUhre  0/  th*  SoutA  Aittlralian  Ab<?rigiiut. 
p.  19- 

*  Dawson,  Aiutraiian  Aborigiius.  p.  26. 
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writes  : — "  Promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  not 
practised  by  the  Abori^nes,  and  their  laws  on  the  subject, 
particularly  those  of  New  South  Wales,  are  very  strict. 
When  at  camp,  all  the  young  unmarried  men  are  stationed 
by  themselves  at  the  extreme  ends,  while  the  married  men, 
each  with  his  family,  occupy  the  centre.  No  conversation  is 
allowed  between  the  single  men  and  the  girls  or  the  married 
women.  .  .  .  Infractions  of  these  and  other  laws  were 
visited  either  by  punishment  by  any  aggrieved  member  of 
the  tribe,  or  by  the  delinquent  ha\Tng  to  purge  himself  of 
his  crime  by  standing  up  protected  simply  by  his  shield,  or 
a  waddy.  while  five  or  six  warriors  threw,  from  a  com- 
paratively short  distance,  several  spears  at  him."'  Among 
the  Eualilayi  tribe,  says  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker,  "  unchaste 
women  wrere  punished  terribly.  After  we  went  west  even  the 
death  penalty  for  wantonness  was  enforced."'  Among  the 
North-West-Cenlral  Queensland  aborigines,  on  the  other 
hand,  women  are  allowed  considerable  sexual  freedom, 
imlcss  they  happen  to  be  betrothed.  Yet "  after  all,  morality 
in  its  broadest  sense  is  certainly  a  recognised  virtue."  A 
prostitute,  though  her  frailty  is  usually  due  to  the  death  or 
desertion  of  her  husband,  is  despised,  and  tias  a  special 
name  applied  to  her ;  and  the  man  who  habitually  consorts 
with  such  a  woman  is  similarly  regarded  with  contempt, 
and  spoken  of  under  a  distinct  term.' 

Among  a  large  number  of  African  peoples  the  un- 
married are  allowed  full  Uberty  before  marriage,  and 
virginity  b  neither  expected  nor  found  in  a  bride.*   But  those 

'  Moore  Davis,  quoted  by  Brough  Smyth.  Aborigiius  of  Vieloria. 
II.  3tS,     See  also  Fruer,  AboTigitUi  of  }Jew  South  WaUt,  p.  37. 
■  Mn.  I^angloh  Parkft.'.  Euahlayi  Tribt.  p.  59  tq. 

•  Roth.  North  Qu4«nsUiHd  Ethnography :  BuUtlim  No.  S.  Notts 
GovttHmmt,  MoraJs,  and  Crime,  p.  7. 

*  See,  t^i:  V.  FraoQOia.  Nama  wni  Damara  D*uSith-Sad-W*it- 
Afrika,  p.  313  (Hottentots) :  Magyar.  Riiim  in  SUd-Afriha,  p.  aSj 
(Kimbund.-i) ;  Decle,  Thrtt  Ytan  im  Savagt  A/nca,  pp.  160 
(MatAlwlc),  346  tf,  (W^nyamwezi) ;  luhmtoit,  British  Ctntral 
Ajriea,  p.  40Q  note:  Idtm,  Uganda  l^oltcloraU.  p.  610  (Buro) : 
RoKoe,  Northern  Banttt,  p]>.  260,  161  (ButesuJ,  x;^,  381  (NlloUe 
Kavlrondo) ;   Felkia.  '  Notes  on  Uxe  For  Tribe  o(  Central  Airica,* 
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of  them  among  whom  the  contrary  is  the  case  are  also  very 
numerous.  Of  some  Bushman  tribes  we  are  told  that  pre- 
noptial  intercourse  seems  hardly  to  occur,*  or  that  the 
girls  generally  are  wgins  when  they  enter  into  marriage 
because  most  of  them  marry  soon  after  puberty.'  The 
Kaftrs  hold  chastity  in  little  regard ;  yet  in  some  of  their 
tribes  a  girt  who  has  lost  her  virtue  fetches  a  lower  price 
than  a  vir^.'  or  the  father  of  an  unmarried  woman  who 
becomes  pregnant  can  demand  a  fine  of  one  head  of  cattle 
from  the  father  of  thechild,*or  the  mere  seduction  of  a  virgin 
incurs  the  fine  of  throe  or  four  head  of  cattle.*  Mr.  Cousins 
wrote  to  me  tliat  between  their  various  feasts  the  Cis.- 
Natalian  Kafirs,  both  men  and  women,  have  to  live  in  strict 
continence,  the  penalty  for  breaking  this  rule  being  banish- 
ment from  the  tribe.  Casalis  mentions  a  curious  custom 
pre\'alcnt  among  the  Basuto  which  shows  that  uxtchastity 
in  a  young  man  is  not  looked  upon  with  perfect  indifference. 
and  is  even  supposed  in  certain  circumstances  to  expose 
him  to  supernatural  danger.*  Among  the  Awemba  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  chastity  is  an  imknown  quantity  in 
young  girls  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  they  nevertheless 
have  a  very  definite  code  of  sex-morality  :   "  all  know  that 

in  Procttd.  Roy.  5oc.  Edinburgh,  xiii.  333 ;  Angus,  *  Initiation 
Ceremony  ai  GirU.  as  pnfofmed  In  Azimba  Land.  Central  Africa,' 
in  VerhandL  Btrlimr  GtulUch.  Amhr.  189S,  p.  481;  Munzinger, 
Ostafrikaitiiehs  Siikti«H.  p.  $n  (Bxrea  an-J  Kun&ma) ;  Clojwl  and 
VillaiRur.  Z>s  coutumts  indigiius  dt  la  C6tt  d'tifoire.  p.  loi  (Baoul^  : 
Teasmann.  DU  Pangwe.  ii.  253.  234,  258  tq. ;  Thonia.1,  AntkropologUal 
RtpOTi  on  Ibo-i^aking  Peopiti  of  Nig»ria,  \.  69 ;  Partridge,  Cto%t 
River  Natives,  p.  254;  Tarday  and  Joyce,  Lu  Btuhongo,  pp.  116, 
366,  272  :  lidem,  '  Notes  on  the  EUmography  of  the  Ba-Uuana.'  in 
Jour.  ArUhr.  liul.  xxxvi.  288  ;  Woelcs,  Among  A*  Primitivt  BaMoiigo, 
p.  163 :  Ij4m.  Among  Congo  Cannibals,  p.  127  (Boloki) :  Idem. 
'  Anthropological  Notes  on  the  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo  River,' 
in  Jouf.  Roy.  Anihr.  Insl.  xxxlx.  442,  and  xl.  417;  Delhabe,  Ltt 
Warega,p.  173. 

'  Kautmann, '  Die  Auin.'  in  MUtheit.  DeuUch.  SekttUgtt.  xxUJ.  I56. 

»  Trenk,  "  Die  Buwhieute  der  Namib,'  ibid,  xxiii.  169. 

*  KropJ,  Das  Volk  der  Xosa-Kafftm.  p.  138. 

'  Warnex,  in  Maclean,  Comprndium  of  Kafir  Laws.  p.  64. 

*  Brownlee,  ibid.  p.  iia.  *  Casalis,  Basuiot,  p.  267  if. 
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immorality  is  wroag.  and  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  taws  of 
superstitious  observances."*  Among  the  Herero  it  is  con- 
sidered a  shame  to  the  parents  of  a  girl  if  she  loses  her  virtue ; 
hence  she  is  in  many  cases  betrothed  already  as  a  child, 
which  compels  her  as  well  as  her  fianU  to  live  chastely.' 
And  according  to  one  of  our  authorities  a  seducer  is  severely 
punished,  nay  is  even  in  danger  of  losing  Ms  Ufe.» 

Among  the  natives  near  Port  Herald  in  British  Central 
Africa,  according  to  Father  Torrent,  the  women  are  veiy 
strict  in  their  habits  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a  bride  is 
not  a  virgin.*  Among  the  Kondc  people,  living  to  the  east 
of  the  nortliem  part  of  Lake  Nyasa.  sexual  intercourse 
between  young  people  is  frequent,  because  the  prevailing 
polygamy  makes  it  impossible  for  many  a  young  man  to 
marry  ;  but  if  the  case  becomes  known  the  seducer  is  com- 
pelled to  buy  the  girl  from  her  father,  or.  if  he  cannot  pay  the 
bride  price,  is  deprived  of  his  spear  and  has  to  leave  the 
country.'  In  Ruanda  an  adult  girl  who  is  known  to  be 
nncbaste  is  beaten  and  can  never  get  a  liusbaiid,  and  a  bride 
who  is  found  not  to  be  a  virgin  is  invariably  sent  away ;  and 
in  former  days  a  girl  was  killed  if  she  became  a  mother  or 
got  with  child.*  Among  the  W'apore  of  Usambaxa  un- 
married daughters  are  strictly  guarded,  because  a  false  step 
on  their  part  reduces  the  price  paid  for  them.'  The  Baziba, 
inhabiting  a  country  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  look  upon  illegitimate  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  before  marriage  as  the  most  serious  offence  known 
to  their  laws,  although  no  action  is  taken  until  the  birth  of 
a  child  ;  "  then  the  man  and  woman  are  bound  hand  and 

*  Gouldsbury  and  Sheane,  Gnat  Plaleait  of  Norlhtm  likoeUiia, 
p.  141. 

■  Beosen,  quoted  by  Kohlcr, '  Du  Recht  der  Herero,'  in  Ztilschr. 
/.  vtrgl.  Rtcktswiis.  xiv.  304.  Dannert,  Zum  R»chtt  tUr  Htrero,  p.  26. 

*  Meyer,  quoted  by  Kobler  in  ZnUchr.  f.  vtrgl.  RtchUwist.  xiv. 

304. 

*  FtiUebom,  Das  Deutsche  Njassa-  und  Ruwuma-GtbUt,  p.  553. 

°  Ibid.  p.  34J.  See  also  v.  Behr,  '  Die  VOtkex  zwischen  Rufiyi 
und  Rovuma,'  in  MitlhtU.  DetiHeh.  SchuUgeb.  vL  79. 

*  Scbamacher. '  Das  Eherecht  in  Ruanda,'  in  AtUAnpot,  vii.  4,  6. 
'  Bauiaann,  Utambara,  p.  337. 
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foot  and  tlirown  into  Lake  Victoria."*  Among  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo  death  was  formerly  meted  out  to  young  men  and 
girh  who  were  found  guUty  of  fornication.'  Among  the 
Bakoki,  another  tribe  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  the 
seducer  had  to  pay  three  cows  to  the  father  of  the  girl  and 
one  to  the  chief,  and  the  girl  was  driven  from  home  and 
remained  for  ever  after  an  outcast.*  Among  the  Ban- 
yankole,  "  shotild  any  woman  commit  fornication  and  have 
a  child  before  marriage,  she  is  disgraced  for  life.  The  clan 
condemns  and  disouTis  her  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  known."* 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  hear  that  "  there  is  generally 
chastity  amongst  the  young  women  before  marriage."' 
If  a  Ru5oga  girl  gets  a  child  and  the  father  does  not  pay  the 
bride  price  and  marries  her,  she  is  turned  adrift  in  disgrace 
by  her  brother  and  a  medicine-man  is  called  in  to  kill  a  goat 
and  cook  a  meal  for  the  inmates,  "  thus  purifying  the  house 
from  any  taint  and  propitiating  the  god  of  the  family,"' 
Of  the  natives  of  the  Sese  Archipelago  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
are  told  that  "  if  a  young  woman  was  seduced,  the  man 
obliged  to  marry  her,  and  in  addition  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  goats  "  ;'  and  of  the  Lendu,  that  for  the  seduction  of  a 
girl  a  fine  of  four  cows  is  payable  to  her  father.'  In  the  Madi 
or  Mora  tribe  the  girls  are  carefully  looked  after,  "  but  as 
marriage  usually  takes  place  very  early,  there  is  not  much 
cause  for  them  to  go  wrong.  This  also  appUes  to  the  men."' 
Among  the  Akikiiyu  of  British  East  Africa  an  unmarried 
girl  about  to  become  a  mother  meets  with  the  gravest  dis- 
approval from  her  parents,  and  her  own  companions  also 
disapprove  of  her  conduct.  The  man,  in  such  circumstances, 
can  either  buy  the  girl,  and  take  the  child,  or  pay  ten  goats 
and  one  sheep,  in  which  case  the  girl  and  child  remain  at 
home.     For  any  second  child  bom  in  similar  circiunstanccs 


■  Cunntngliam.  Uganda,  p.  290. 

*  JohnstoD.  Uganda  Protecloralt.  p.  7^7,  ' 

■  Cunningham,  op.  ctt.  p.  102.     ■  Roscue,  tioflhtrn  BmUu.  p.  121. 
'  Johnston,  op.  cit.  p.  630.  •  Roscoe.  op.  eil.  p.  233. 

'  Cunmugham,  op.  cit.  p.  94  sq.  "  Ibid.  p.  334. 

"  FcUdn,  ■  Notes  on  the  Madi  ot  Mom  Tribe  of  Central  Alrica,* 
ID  Proued.  Roy.  Soc.  Eilii^UTgh,  xii.  33^ 
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only  a  smaU  compensation   is   required,  say  five  goats. 

"  It  was  very  definitely  stated  that  the  marriage  value  of  a 
girl  nnth  such  a  histoiy  would  be  diminished."*  Among  the 
Wagiriamaof  British  East  Africa  "the  sexes  aic  not  allowed 
free  se>cual  intercourse  with  each  other  before  marriage  as  in 
some  tribes."'  Among  the  Nandi.  "  in  the  event  of  a 
wairior  causing  a  girl  to  conceive,  he  has  to  slaughter  an 
ox  wlien  the  child  is  bom.  He  may  take  the  head  away 
himself,  but  the  rest  of  the  animal  belongs  to  the  girl's 
father.  Except  with  the  Toiyoi  clan,  the  girt  is  punished 
by  V'ing  put  it)  Coventr\-,  none  of  her  girl  friends  being 
allowed  to  sp^ak  to  or  look  at  her  until  after  the  child  is 
bom  and  buried.  She  is  also  regarded  uith  contempt  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  and  may  never  look  inside  a  granary  for  fear 
of  spoiling  the  com."'  Among  the  Dinka  iUt-gitimate 
children  are  said  to  be  the  resiilt  of  there  being  many  people 
who  cannot  marry  on  account  of  their  poverty  ;  for  each  child 
the  father  lias  to  pa>'  ihn  penalty  of  four  head  of  cattle,  but  the 
children  appertain  to  the  mother's  family.'  Galla  parents  in- 
culcate very  empIiaticaUy  the  virtue  of  chastity  upon  their 
daughters,  and  formerly  maidens  guilty  of  incontinence  were 
thrown  into  the  Sabaki  River  and  drowned.*  Among  the 
Bcni  Amer  the  immarricd  women  are  verj'  modest,  although 
the  married  ones  believe  that  they  arc  allowed  everything  ; 
and  if  a  girl  becomes  a  mother  she  and  the  father  and  the 
child  arc  all  killed.'  The  same  is  the  case  among  the  Marea.' 
Among  the  Takue  a  seducer  may  have  to  pay  the  same  sum 
as  if  be  had  killed  the  girl,  although  the  fine  is  generally 
reduced  to  fifty  cows.*   Among  the  Beni  Mta.h  a  man  who 

*  Roatlcd£«.  WilM  a  Prtkittorie  PtopU.  p.  ti6. 

■  Barrett,  '  Notes  on  the  Cu^oms  and  Beliefn  of  Uie  Wa-Girioma, 
etc,  British  East  Africa,'  in  Jmtr.  Roy.  Antltr.  Init.  xU.  3i. 
»  Hollls,  NaMi.  p.  76. 

*  Pcthctick,  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  CenlraJ  Africa,  p.  393. 

*  Wakeiield,  '  Marriage  Cu.itoii»  of  th«  Soutbem  GaUas,'  in 
Folk-Lort,  xviii.  335.  See  also  PauUtachlco.  Etlmographu  Nordott- 
AJrihas.  ii.  ti. 

*  Munziager,  Ostafrihanischt  SludUn,  pp.  333,  316. 
'  Ibid.  p.  243. 

*  ibid.  p.  308. 
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seduces  a  girl  has  to  pay  two  hundred  francs  and  is  banished 
for  four  years.'  In  North-Eastem  Africa  girk  are  frequently 
subject  to  infibiilation  in  order  to  remain  chaste  until  they 
marry.  This  practice  occur  among  the  Beja,  Galla.  Somal, 
Mas^aua.  Sudanese,  Southnm  Nubians,  and  Danakil,  as 
abo  in  a  part  of  Kordofan  and  ui  S<:nnaar.' 

Of  thL'  ancient  inliabiiants  of  the  Canary  Islands  wc  arc 
told  that  a  woman  who  lost  her  virtue  was  ostracised  and 
not  spoken  to  for  the  rest  of  her  life.'  Concerning  the 
Algerian  Berbers,  Hanoteau  and  Letoumeux  write  that 
their  customs  do  not  tolerate  any  sexual  relation  out  of  wed- 
lock, and  tliat  an  illegitimate  child  is  killed  together  with 
its  mother.*  In  Morocco  a  bride  who  is  found  not  to  be  a 
virgin  is  frequently  sent  away  by  the  bridegroom,  and  in 
some  tribes  she  is  killed  by  her  own  father  or  brother.* 
It  is  a  common  though  not  universal  custom  tliere  that  the 
garment  with  the  marks  of  virginity  is  publicly  exhibited— a 
custom  also  foundin  Algeria*  and  l^gypt,'  among  the  Swahili 
in  East  Africa,*  and  among  the  Yoniba  of  the  Slave  Coast.' 
Among  the  last-mentioned  people,  however,  virginity  in  a 
bride  is  only  of  paramount  importance  when  the  girl  has  been 
betrothed  in  childhood,  an  unbetrothcd  girl  being  mistress 
of  her  own  actions.'"  Among  most  of  the  Ewhe  tribes  the 
absence  of  the  primitiae  is  ipso  facto  a  reason  for  repudiating 
a  bride ;  the  penalty  for  seduction  is  marriage  and  the 
payment    of    the   head-money    which    would    ha^    been 

'  Chavannc,  Die  Sahara,  p.  315. 

■  Stoll,  Dai  GtichUchstUbtn  in  dtr  VOtkfrpfyehologit,  p.  548  tqq. 
Gray,  '  Circumdsioo  (Introductory).'  in  Hastings.  Encyciopadia  of 
RtligioM  and  Ethics,  lii.  667,  669. 

*  Cook,  '  Alxirigtnfis  of  tta«  Cuuuy  Isliui<ls,'  in  Amtrtean  Antkro- 
poU^iH.  N.S.  li.  480. 

*  Hanoteau  ami  Letmiraeux,  La  Kabyiit  tt  Ut  eouhtmss  K^yiet, 
U.  148,  187- 

•  See  Westennarck,  Marriage  Cfrtmonies  m  Morocco,  ch.  vii. 

■  Villot,  Maurt.  toitiumes  el  intlUuHom  des  indtgints  dt  I'AtgMt, 
p.  107. 

'  niirckhiirdl.  Ai-thic  Proverbs,  p.  117  jj. 

•  Velten.  Stltm  uiid  GebrJueht  drr  Suaheli.  p.  1 35. 
"  Ellis,  Voruba-ipeaking  I'eofiUi  of  the  Slave  Coutl,  p.  154. 
"•  md.  pp.  134.  '»4- 
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demanded,  or  a  heavy  fine  without  marriage,  with  the  alter- 
native of  enslavement.*  On  the  Gold  Coast  a  similar  rule 
prevails  with  reference  to  a  bride  who  is  found  not  to  he  a 
virgin  ;  and  "  if  a  man  betrays  a  virgin,  he  is  compelled  to 
marry  her  or  to  pay  the  price  of  her  dowry,  if  the  parents 
will  not  consent  to  the  marriage."'  According  to  Fanti 
customary  law,  "  if  a  man  seduce  an  unmarried  woman,  he 
is  liable  to  pay  to  her  family  damages  for  the  wrong  so  done 
her  and  the  disgrace  brought  on  her  family."*  In  Sierra 
Leone  a  seducer  is  called  on  to  pay  "  virgin  money."* 
Among  the  Ibo-speaking  people  of  the  A^aba  district  in 
Nigeria  "  a  good  deal  of  value  is  laid  upon  the  virginity  of 
the  bride."*  Among  the  Nigerian  Kagoro  "  there  is  wry 
Uttle  actual  connection  before  marriage  even  between  be- 
trothed couples,  and  the  girdle  of  string  [ivyan)  worn  bj' 
girb  IS  a  sign  of  virginity."*  Among  the  people  of  Loango, 
according  to  Proyart,  "  a  youth  durit  not  speak  to  a  girl 
except  in  her  mother's  presence,"  and  "  the  crime  of  a  maid 
who  lias  not  resisted  seduction,  would  be  sufficient  to  draw 
down  a  total  ruin  on  the  whole  country,  were  it  not  expiated 
by  a  public  avowal  made  to  the  king."'  Nowadays  at  least, 
great  pre-nuptial  freedom  is  common  among  the  Congo 
tribes.  Of  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Congo  Mr.  Weeks  states 
that,  in  their  lodges,  "  the  sexes  were  allowed  to  mix  as 
freely  as  their  worst  passions  prompted  "  ;  and  when  an 
unmarried  woman  has  a  child  no  fine  is  paid  by  its  father. 

>  Ellis,  Eitit-ifitahing  P»opUs  0}  the  Slave  Coast,  pp.  156,  157.  201, 
202,  206.  Klose,  Toga  unlet  deuUche*  Flagge.  p.  253.  Dr.  Grade 
says  (in  Aus  alien  Wetnheiien,  Jot.  5)  that  among  the  NegiMS  of 
Togoland  a  much  higher  price  is  paid  for  a  bride  who  is  a  virgin  than 
for  any  other. 

*  Cruickshank,  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,  ii.  195.  196,  212, 
'  Sarbah,  Fund  Cuilomary  Laws.  p.  46. 

'  Thomas.  A  nthropological  Report  on  Sierra  Leone.  Part  t. 
Law  and  Custom  0/  the  Ttmne  and  olhrr  Tribes,  pp.  97,  lot, 

*  Idem,  Anihropologicai  Report  on  Ibo-speahing  Peoples  of  Sigma, 
iv.  63. 

"  TremKune,  '  Notn  on  the  Kagon)  and  other  Nigerian  Head- 
Huntens'  in  Jour.  Roy.  AntAr.  Intl.  xUi.  169.  5«e  also  ibid.  pp.  173, 
190. 

■  Proyart,  "  History  of  Loango.'  in  Pinkerton,  op.  cU.  xvi.  568. 
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Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  such  a  child,  which 
belongs  to  the  woman's  family,  is  spoken  ol  as  a  "  chila  of 
adultery,"  and  that  the  other  children  taunt  him  by  saying, 
"  You  have  no  father,  you  came  from  a  tree."'  Among 
various  Congo  tribes  a  seducer  is  fined  ;*  and  the  Baj-aka 
allow  a  bridegroom  to  repudiate  the  bride  if  lie  finds  that 
she  is  not  a  virgin.' 

The  facts  stated  do  not,  01  course,  give  us  an  answer  to 
the  question  whether  among  the  unciviUsed  peoples  generally 
pre-nuptial  chastity  is  more  often  condemned  or  condoned. 
Messrs.  Hobhouse,  Wheeler,  and  Cinsbcrg  have  in  a  recent 
book  dealt  with  this  problem  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  among  the  cases  examined  by  them— about  120  in 
number,  probable  ones  reckoned  as  a  half —those  in  which 
pre-nuptial  relations  are  condemned  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  those  in  which  they  are  condoned,  and  tliat  consequently 
"  there  is  no  general  tendency  either  way."*  Although  I 
prefer  giving  no  figures,  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  indefinite* 
ncss  of  many  of  the  statements,  I  may  say  that  niy  own 
collection  of  facts  convinces  me  that  the  standard  of 
savage  chastity  has  at  any  rate  not  been  overrated  by  those 
aiitiiors.  Considering,  moreover,  the  deteriorating  influence 
which  contact  with  ci\'ilisation  has  in  so  many  cases  exercised 
on  the  lower  races,  and  tiie  still  more  important  fact  that 
"  pre-nuptial  chastity  "  includes  all  kinds  of  sexual  relations 
previous  to  formal  marriage,  however  exclusive  and  constant 
they  may  be^I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  anything  like 
promiscuity  among  the  unmarried  is  an  exception  in  the 
customs  of  unadulterated  savages.  Wc  have  seen  tfiat  even 
among  peoples  who  are  notorious  for  their  laxity  it  ib  a  slur 
upon  a  girl's  reputation  frequently  to  change  her  lover. 

Professor    Hobhouse    and   his  collaborators   have    also 

'  Weeks,  Among  Ikt  I'rtmilne  Bakoiigo.  pp.  163.  I08. 

'  Tfirday  and  Joyce,  La  tlushotigo,  p.  110.  Jidfm,  '  Note*  nil 
the  Etimtigraphy  oi  the  Ba-Yaka.*  in  Jour.  Anlhr.  Imt.  xxxvt.  48. 
Torday,  Camp  and  Tramp  iw  African  Wilds,  |>.  203  (Soiilliera 
Jlambala] 

*  Torday  and  Joyce,  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst,  xxxvi.  45. 

'  Hobhouso,  Wtieoler.  and  timsberg.  Material  Cullure  nuJ  :-t>fii! 
luililutiout  of  the  Simpler  Ptoplts,  p.  167. 
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cxaiiiini.-(l  how  far  lite  condemnation  or  condonation  of  prc- 
nuptial  chastity  i?  correlated  with  economic  ad\ancc.  ITvey 
Iiave  found  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  peoples  to  be  in 
this  respect  "  decidedly  above  the  hunters."^  So  far  as  the 
"  lower  hunters  "*  aie  concerned,  they  mention  three  cases 
of  condemnation  and  Ave  of  condonation.'  All  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter  refer  to  Australian  tribes;  in  other 
words,  50  per  cent,  of  these  tribes  are  said  to  coudenut  and 
the  other  50  per  cent,  to  condone  pre-nuptial  chastity 
(all  cases  of  "  ceremonial "  unchastity  being  excluded). 
Tliis,  however,  doc^  not  agree  with  ray  own  facts,  according 
to  which  aboriginal  Australian  custom  in  general  is  very 
strict  The  two  remaining  cases  of  condonation  refer  to  the 
Punans  of  Borneo  and  the  .\rdaman  Islanders.  Messrs. 
Hose  and  McDougall  say  of  the  former  : — "  Sexual  restraint 
is  probably  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  among 
the  other  peoples,  the  women  being  more  strictly  chaste 
after  tlian  before  marriage.  ...  A  young  man  will  become 
the  lover  of  a  girl  generally  of  some  other  group  than  his 
own,  and  when  she  becomes  pregnant  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated."* Among  the  Aiu^man  Islanders,  according  to 
Portman.  "  there  is  a  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  before  marriage,"  but  their  passions  are  not  gratified 
to  any  great  extent  until  after  marriage.  *  We  have  previously 
noticed  the  high  standard  of  pre-nuptial  chastity  among 
some  Bushman  tribes  of  South  Africa,  the  \'eddas  of  Ceylon, 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Kubus  of  Sumatra, 
uid  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippines.  Some  of  these  tribes 
practise  a  primitive  kind  of  agriculture,  but  they  all  belong 
to  the  lowest  races  now  existing.  Concerning  the  Yahgans  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  Mr.  Bridges  wrote  that  lewdness  is  con- 
demned among  them  as  evil  and  never  indulged  in  with  the 
consent  of  parents,  but  yet  very  frequent.  •  Willi  reference 

■  Ibid.  p.  1&7. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  177,  179.  t8i.  la  tlie  summ&ry  on  p.  167  the  aumtMr 
of  the  latter  is  given  as  six,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  details 
Ln  the  Appendix. 

•  Hosoand  McDougall,  Pagan  Trihet  of  Bornto,  ii.  183. 

'  PoTinum,  tiislory  oj  Our  JitUliOHt  with  llu  Attdamatuie.  i.  39,39. 
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to  the  towobt  races,  the  general  slatomcjit  may  nevertheless 
be  made  (hat  pre-nuptial  unthastity  amwng  them  is  neither 
common  nor  condoned,  ' 

The  &ame  cannot  be  said  of  the  higher  hunter*.  Professor 
Hobhouse  and  his  colkboratois  have  found  among  them  only 
three  cases  of  condemnation  and  thirteen  of  condonation, 
nearly  all  from  North  America.*  Some  of  the  latter,  however, 
refer  to  peoples  whose  morality  is  said  to  have  been  lowered 
by  contact  with  white  people  or  of  whom  earlier  travellers 
have  given  a  more  fa\'ourable  account,  and  the  cases  of 
condemnation  might  have  been  increased  by  the  Tlingit, 
Aht,  N'ez  Perc^,  and  some  other  Indians.  And  as  tlie 
lower  htmters,  generally  speaking,  have  a  stricter  standard 
of  pre-nuptial  chastity  than  the  higher  ones,  so  also  the 
lowest  agricultural  stage  comes  out  materially  better  than 
the  two  higher  stages  (9  cases  of  condemnation  and  2  of 
condonation  against  respectively  16  and  27,  and  18)  and  15) ; 
and  the  higher  agricultural  tribes  also  stand  considerably 
below  the  pastoral  ones  (6  cases  of  condemnation  and  3^  of 
condonation).* 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  exactness  of  these  figures 
— the  authors  themselves  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  their  value  is  only  relative — I  think  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  at  all  events  that  among  the  "  simpler  peoples  " 
the  standard  of  prc-nuptial  chastity  in  a  tribe  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  its  degree  of  culture.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  for  the  broad  statement  made  by  Dr.  Hartland, 
that  "  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  mere  passing  amours  are 
not  regarded,  or  at  least  .  .  .  not  interfered  with,"  and  that 
only  by-and-by  "  virginity  comes  to  have  a  special  market- 
value."*  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  lowest 
tribes  chastity  is  more  respected  than  in  the  higher  cmcs. 
This  is  also  what  might  be  expected  if  marriage  is  the  natural 
and  nonnal  relation  between  the  sexe^  in  mankind.     Pre- 


>  Hobhouse,  Whe«I«r,  and  Ginsberg,  op.  fit.  pp,  167.  i8t,  i8j, 

185.  tij. 
■  Ibid.  p.  167.     Sm  also  HobliouM.  Morals  in  EooJulion,  p.  174  O'l- 
*  Hartlutd.  Primilivt  Pattrnily,  it.  93. 
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nuptial  chastity  or  unchastity  largely  depends  on  the  age 
when  marriages  are  contracted.  This  holds  true  ol  savages, 
as  is  directly  indicated  tn  some  of  the  statements  quoted 
above,  and  it  is  true  of  civilised  peoples  as  well.  It  has  been 
proved  that  in  the  cities  of  Europe  prostitution  increases 
accorcUng  as  the  number  of  marriages  decreases  ;^  and 
Engcl  and  others  have  shown  that  the  fewer  marriages  are 
concluded  in  a  ycai  the  greater  is  the  ratio  of  illegitimate 
births.'  At  the  lower  stages  of  culture  celibacy  is  much 
rarer  and  marriage  is  entered  into  at  an  earlier  age  than 
among  ourselves.  But  even  in  $a\'age  life  there  arc  circum- 
stances  which  may  compel  adult  persons  to  live  unmarried 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  A  man  may  be  too  poor  to 
maintain  a  uife,  or  where  he  has  to  buy  her  he  may  be  unable 
to  pay  the  price,  or  the  polygyny  of  some  may  lead  to  the 
celibacy  of  others.  These  obstacles,  however,  would  occur 
chicSy  where  some  advancement  in  culture  has  been  made, 
and  in  a  much  smaller  degree  under  more  primitive  con- 
ditions, where  consequently  there  would  be  less  reason  for 
pre-nuptial  unchastity. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  wife,  however,  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  sexual  intercourse  before  marriage.  In  many  cases, 
as  we  have  seen,  Uie  prc-nuplial  relation  is  a  kind  of  trial, 
which,  if  SDCcessful,  leads  to  marriage.  Its  object  may  be 
to  ascertain  that  the  woman  will  gratify  her  lover's  desire  for 
ofispring.  and  in  such  a  case  the  marriage  i.s  not  concluded 
before  the  birth  of  a  child  or  until  there  are  signs  of  pregnancy. 
In  his  notes  on  the  P'or  tribe  of  Central  Africa,  for  example. 
Dr.  Felkin  states  that  in  the  Gebel  Marah  district,  where 
barrenness  b  common,  "  the  men  always  make  sure  of  a 
woman's  fertihty  before  marriage."'  But  oftspring  may 
also  be  secured  in  another  way,  namely,  by  manying  a 
woman  who  has  conceived  by  another  man.  Among  the 
Angami  Nagas,  although  youthful  UcentiouMiess  never  ends 
in  marriage,  men  are  desirous  to  have  proof  in  advance  that 

>  V.  Oetting«ii,  MofuhMiitiA,  pp.  199,  216. 
•  Ibid.  p.  327. 

■  Felkm,  '  Notn  on  the  For  Tilba  of  Central  Africa.'  is  Procttd. 
Roy.  Soe.  Ediiibttrgk,  xui.  307  tq. 


their  wives  will  not  be  barren.*  The  Akamba  in  British 
East  Africa  "  have  no  respect  for  maidens,  and  regard  a 
pregnant  girl  as  the  most  eligible  spoiise.  exactly  oa  if  she 
were  a  cow  in  caJf."  '  Of  various  peoples  wc  arc  told  that 
a  young  woman  is  liked  the  better  and  more  desired  in 
marriage  for  having  borne  a  child."  Among  the  Mong- 
wandi  of  the  Upper  Mongala  region  a  grown  woman  who  has 
already  been  a  motlier  costs  quite  six  times  the  price  of  a 
little  girl.*  Nay,  among  the  Bagas-Foreh,  inhabiting 
the  small  i.<ilands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nuflez  in  French 
Guinea,  a  young  tady  cannot  hope  to  find  a  husband  imless 
slie  lias  given  birth  to  two  children  who  are  already  old 
enough  to  walk.*  Indeed,  a  woman  who  is  a  mother 
may  be  a  more  acceptable  wile,  not  only  because  she  has 
proved  that  she  can  bear  children,  but  on  account  of  the 
direct  value  of  the  offspring  she  brings  with  her.' 

There  may  be  yet  other  reasons  in*y  a  man  prefers 
marrying  a  girl  who  is  not  a  wgin.  Of  the  Indians  of  Quito 
wc  arc  told  by  Juan  and  Ulloa  that  a  virgin  is  never  the 
object  of  their  choice ;  "  for  they  look  cm  it  as  a  sure  sign, 
that  she  who  has  not  been  known  to  others,  can  have  nothing 
pleasing  about  her."'  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  some  of  the 
Ewhe  in  the  interior  of  Togoknd,  contrary  to  the  regard  in 
which  \Trginity  is  held  by  those  li  ing  on  the  coast.*  Con- 
cerning the  Kamchadal,  Steller  saj-s  that  if  a  girl  was  given 
in  marriage  as  a  virgin— which  sometimes  happened  in 


*  Plain,  toe.  eit.  p.  491  sq.     *  Eliot,  East  Africa  ProUtloraU.  p.  115. 

*  Dslatossc.  '  Lc  p«u[iU  Sifoa  ou  S^noufo,*  in  Rniu  des  ititdtt 
ttlkncgntpkiqtui  it  sod^ogiqmt.  i.  483.  Rcxicoe,  Nortlum  Batitit, 
p.  171  (Bagesu).  Buch,  '  Die  WotjUcen/  ia  Aela  Soc.  ScittUiarum 
FtMHkat.  xli.  509.  MBlaikow,  '  Die  Burjaten  de»  Irkutskischea 
Gouveraements.'  in  Vtrhandl.  Berliner  Gesallsch.  AiUhr.  1899,  p.  441. 
Crisp, '  Acomint  of  the  Inlisbitants  of  the  Pog^  Island).'  in  Astatick 
Reuafckes,  vl.  87  sq. 

'  Johnston,  Gtorg€  CrtnftU  and  lArf  Cottga.  ii.  677. 

*  Lcprince.  reviewed  in  L' AHlkropologit,  xi.  769  iq^ 

*  See  Tessmann,  op.  cit.  ii.  358  f^.  (Pangwe). 

'  Juan  and  Ulloa,  '  Voyage  to  South  America,'  id  PinkettOB, 
op.  cit.  xiv.  321. 

*  Klose,  »p.  eil,  p.  333. 
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former  times— the  bridegroom  was  dissatisfied  and  scolded 
her  mother  because  she  had  neglected  her  education  in  the 
art  of  venery.*  Speaking  of  Tibetans,  Marco  Polo  observes 
that  no  man  among  them  "  would  on  any  consideration  take 
to  wife  a  girl  who  was  a  matd  ;  for  they  say  a  wife  is  nothing 
worth  \n\lcis  she  has  been  used  to  consort  with  men.  And," 
he  adds,  "  their  custom  b  this,  that  when  travellers  come 
that  way,  the  old  women  of  the  place  get  ready,  and  take 
their  unmarried  daughters  or  other  girls  related  to  them, 
and  go  to  the  strangers  who  are  passing,  and  make  over  the 
young  women  to  whomsoever  will  accept  them ;  and  the 
travellers  take  them  accordingly  and  do  their  pleasure  ;  after 
which  the  girls  are  restored  to  the  old  women."'  This 
statement  su^ests  that  wc  have  here  to  do  with  a  de- 
floration rite  of  the  kind  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter:  if  the  girl  was  considered  "worth  nothing"  as 
long  as  she  remained  a  virgin,  the  reason  for  it  was  pre- 
sumably the  idea  that  defloration  was  coupled  with  danger, 
or  that  intercourse  with  a  stranger  was  beneficial,  or  both 
ideas  combined.  Notions  of  this  sort  have  certainty  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  we  examine  the  causes  of 
prc-nuptial  unchastity.  They  seem,  partly  at  least,  to 
account  for  the  custom  which  requires  girls  to  earn  their 
dowries  by  prostitution  before  they  many.' 

That  promiscuous  pre-nuptial  unchastity  is  a  sur\'ival  of 
carhcr  general  promiscuity  is  a  legitimate  assumption  only  if 
we  may  assume  tliat  the  causes  to  which  it  can  be  traced 
have  operated  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale  in  the  past  than 
they  do  at  present.  And  for  such  an  assumption  there  is  no 
justification  whatever.  Wc  have  noticed  that  the  obstacles 
to  early  marriages  are  mainly  due  to  advancement  in  cultiue. 
Trial  unions  cannot  be  called  promiscuous.  Kor  do  super- 
stitious bchcfs  concerning  defloration  generally  lead  to 
anything  like  promiscuity.  The  cases  in  which  the  depre- 
ciation of  virginity  is  slated  to  be  due  to  desire  for  offspring 
are  quite  exceptional  and  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  the 

*  Steller,  Backreibung  voh  dtm  Lande  Kamticfiatka,  p,  346. 

■  Marco  Polo,  Kingdoms  and  MantU  0/  iJie  East.  11.  44. 

■  S«e  infra,  1.  200. 
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expression  of  a  tendency  which  was  ever  general.  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  is  ample  evidence  o(  men  giving  preference 
to  virgin  brides,  and  this  preference  is  probably  very  ancient. 
It  seems  to  spring  partly  from  a  feeling  akin  to  jealousy 
towards  women  who  have  bad  pre\'ious  connections  with 
other  men,'  and  partly  from  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
female  coyness.  Each  sex  is  attracted  by  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  coyness  is  a  female 
quality.  Hence  conspicuous  eagerness  in  a  woman  appears 
to  a  man  unwomanly,  repulsive,  contemptible ;  his  ideal  is 
the  virgin,  the  libertine  he  despises.  This  preference  for 
virginity  and  female  coyness  has  undoubtedly  tended  to 
keep  pre-nuptiaj  intercourse,  €S5>ccially  of  a  promiscuous 
kind,  in  check,  and  has  at  the  same  time  influenced  the  moral 
judgment  of  it.* 

One  more  cause  of  pre-nuptial  unchastity  remains  to  be 
considered,  namely,  the  taste  for  variety.  This  has  been 
much  emphasised  by  Dr.  Bloch,  who  bases  on  it  his  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  original  promiscuity.  It  is,  he  says, 
"  perfectly  clear  that  the  human  need  for  sexual  v-ariety, 
which  is  an  estabhshed  anthropological  phenomenon,  must 
in  primitive  times  have  been  much  stronger  and  more 
tmbridled,  in  proportion  as  the  whole  of  life  had  not  hitherto 
risen  above  the  needs  of  purely  physical  requirements. 
Since  even  in  our  time,  in  a  state  of  the  most  advanced 
civilisation,  after  the  development  ol  a  sexiuU  morality 
penetrating  and  influencing  our  entire  social  life,  this  natural 
need  for  variety  continues  to  manifest  itself  in  almost 
undiminished  strength,  we  can  hardly  Rgird  it  as  necessary 
to  prove  that  in  primitive  conditions  sexual  promiscuity 
was  a  more  original,  and,  indeed,  a  more  natural,  state  than 
marriage.  From  the  purely  anthropological  standpoint  .  .  . 
permanent  maniage  appears  a  thoroughly  artificial  institu- 
tion, which  even  to-day  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  human  need 
for  sexual  variety."'   That  the  sexual  instinct  is  stimulated 

>  Sm  infra,  i.  316  tq. 

1  See  WestenBarclc  Origin  Mtt  Dtvthpmtnt  o^  th»  Marai  I4tat, 

ii.  434  *«■ 

Blocfa.  op.  eit,  p.  19>. 
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by  a  cliangc  of  its  object  is  an  undeniable  fact.  That  this 
ta-tc  for  variety  is  a  cause  of  much  cxtra-inatrimonial  inter- 
course of  a  more  or  less  promiscuous  cliaracler  is  also  well 
known.  But  the  assumption  that  it  dominated  primitive 
man  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  all  unions  of  a  p"eater 
dtirabiUty  is  warranted  by  nothing  that  is  known  cither 
about  anthropoid  apes  or  savage  men.  Indeed,  promis- 
cuity wat  not  the  only  means  by  wliich  lie  might  have 
satisfied  his  "  need  for  sexual  variety  "  ;  if  he  got  tired  of  his 
wife  he  might  take  another  one.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  more  sensible  course  to  choose  ;  for  a  wife  is  not 
only  a  source  of  sexual  pleasure  but  a  helpmate,  a  food- 
provider,  a  cook,  and  a  mother  of  children.  This  is  a  point 
of  \'iew  which  l)r.  BJoch  and  some  other  authors  are  too 
apt  to  overlook  when  they  speak  of  early  marriage. 

If,  as  1  maintain,  marriage  is  based  on  an  instinct  acquired 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  progeny,  sexual 
intercourse  must  no  doubt  originally,  as  a  general  rule,  ha\*e 
been  followed  by  a  prolonged  imion  between  the  parties. 
But  thLs  does  not  imply  that  the  connection  between  sexual 
intercourse  and  marriage  would  always  have  remained 
equally  close.  As  a  social  fact  and  a  social  institution 
marriage  has  beesi  greatly  influenced  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  extra-matrimonial  relations  can  be  easily 
explained  without  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  the 
beginning  all  relations  between  the  sexes  were  promiscuous. 
When  we  consider  tliat  in  our  own  midst  prostitution  ha« 
shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  pupiila- 
tion,'  and  that  in  spite  of  the  general  infertility  of  prosti- 
tutes there  are  towns  in  Europe  where  the  illegitimate  births 
outnumber  the  legitimate  ones,  *  it  is  nothing  less  thau  absurd 
to  speak  of  the  luichastity  of  unmarried  savages  as  a  relic  of 
an  alleged  primitive  stage  of  promiscuity. 

As  a  survival  of  ancient  commimism  in  women  has 
also  been  regarded  the  fact  that  courtesans  have  sometimes 
been  held  in  greater  estimation   than   married  women.' 

*  V.  Oeltiageii,  op.  eil.  p.  199.  =  Ibid.  p.  317. 

)  Avcbury,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  107.  Girnud-Teulon.  tes 
otigines  du  mariagt  tt  de  ta  fatntUt.  p.  43  sqq.    Wiluttky,  op.  6tt.  1  27. 
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Lord  Avebury  observes  that  they  were  highly  respected  at 
Athens,  and  gives  instances  in  which  high  rank  attached 
to  the  "  Chief  o(  the  Courtesans  "  in  the  Indian  city  of 
Vesali.  Moreover,  "  in  Java  we  are  told  that  the  coijrte- 
sans  arc  by  no  means  despised,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western 
Africa  the  negroes  arc  stated  to  look  on  them  with  respect."* 
Such  feelings,  Lord  Avebury  argues,  would  naturally  arise 
when  the  courtesans  were  originally  fellow-countrywomen 
or  relations,  and  the  special  wives  were  captives  and  slaves  ; 
and  they  would  long  survive  the  circumstances  from  which 
they  sprang.'  The  coiulesans  are  thus  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commtmal  wives  of  primitive  times.  This 
conclusion  is  particularly  startling  when  we  consider  the 
state  of  culture  of  the  chief  peoples  concerned.  McLennan 
justly  remarks,  with  reference  to  those  "  communal  wives," 
tliat  "  if  any  inference  is  to  be  made  from  their  standing  in 
Alliens,  in  the  brilliant  age  of  Pericles,  as  to  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  primitive  groups,  proof  of  primitive  commu- 
nism in  women  might  as  well  be  sought  in  London  or  Paris 
in  our  own  day.  Far  back  in  the  interval  between  sax-agery 
and  the  age  of  Pericles  are  the  heroes  of  Homer,  with  their 
noble  wedded  wives."'  If  courtesans  were  respected 
and  sought  after  even  by  the  principal  men  in  Athens,  the 
simple  reason  was  that  they  were  the  only  educated  women 
there.  In  India  prostitutes  are  attached  to  temples,  and, 
according  to  Dubois,  arc  the  only  females  who  may  learn 
to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance ;  *  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
custom  for  the  Hindus  in  large  towns  to  frequent  the  society 
of  courtesans  for  the  charm  of  their  witty  and  pointed 
conversation.' 

'  Avebury.  oft.  dt.  p.  438  »f .  *  tbid.  p.  107. 

*  McLenn.in.  SluJus  in  Aieunl  Hhlory,  p.  343. 

*  Dubob,  Deieri/HioH  0/  Ou  Characttr.  Maniurt,  and   Cmlomi 
of  Ikt  PfopU  of  India,  p.  395. 

■  KtiaseU,  Tribfi  and  CasUt  of  Ih*  Central  Prmincet  of  India,  Ui. 
379- 
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A    CRmCISM    OF    TOE    HYPOTHESIS    OF    PHOMISCUmr '. 
THE  Jus  Primae  Noctis 

The  hypothesis  of  promiscuity  or  "  communal  marriage  " 
vi  supposed  to  derive  much  support  from  certain  customs 
which  are  interpreted  as  acts  of  expiation  for  individual 
marriage.  In  many  cases,  vre  are  told,  the  exchisivc  posses- 
sion of  a  wife  could  only  be  legally  acquired  by  a  temporary 
recognition  of  the  pre-existing  communal  rights.  As  a 
recognition  of  this  kind  is  regarded  the  jus  primae  nodis 
accorded  to  a  priest,  king,  chief,  or  nobleman,  who  is  then 
looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  the  community  after 
the  ancient  right  was  taken  away  from  its  male  members 
in  general.* 

Among  some  of   the  Brazilian  Indians  the  jus  primae 
nocHs  is  said  to  be  granted  to  the  medicine-man*  or  to  the 

'  Bachol«n.  Dai  MuttenecAt.  pp.  12.  13,  17,  18,  &c.  Avebory. 
Origin  of  Cioiiitaiion.  p.  437  tf.  Girand-TenloD.  Lts  orifitus  du 
Moriagt  *l  d4  bt  famitle.  pp.  32,  ftc  Kulbcber,  '  Hit  communale 
"  Zeilebe  "  und  ihre  Ueberrette.'  in  Arehiv  /.  Antkrop.  xt.  313. 
Post,  Dm  GtseUeeUigitiautmcka/l  ddr  Uruil.  p.  37.  WiUceD, 
'  Over  de  primltieve  vomMD  van  het  bawelijk  ea  dm  oonprong  vaa 
h«t  g«iin.'  in  D«  Indiickt  Cidt.  1880.  vol,  ii,  1196.  Llebrecht, 
ZuT  Volkskundt  p.  413  iq.  Wilutilcy.  VorgtsckichU  dei  Reekls, 
1-  i4  ^47-  Bloch,  Sentai  Life  of  Our  Tim«,  p.  190.  See  Schmidt, 
'  Das  Strelt  &ber  das  jus  primae  noctis,'  in  Ztitsekr.  /.  Iilk$nU. 
xvi.  44  tq. 

■  V.  Martius.  Bsitrigt  Wf  EthnograpMt  Anurika't,  t  113  (Jtiris, 

PM»ta). 
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chief.*  Oviedo  y  Valdfe  states  that  amonR  the  Arawaks 
and  some  peoples  in  the  province  of  Paria  a  virgin  bride  had 
to  spend  the  ^ist  night  with  a  piache.  or  priest.'  In  Cumana, 
in  the  present  Venezwela.  legitimate  wives,  but  not  con- 
cubines, were  deflowered  by  the  priests,  and  it  was  considered 
a  great  crime  not  to  conform  to  this  custom.*  So  also  the 
Caribs  of  Cuba  strictly  prohibited  a  bridegroom  from  lying 
with  the  bride  during  the  fir^t  night  of  their  marriage.  If 
it  was  a  cadquc  that  married,  he  invited  other  chiefs  to  lie 
with  his  bride,  and  if  the  bridegroom  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
lower  rank  he  invited  his  equals  ;  but  people  of  the  lowest 
class  "  borrowed  on  this  occasion  the  charitable  cares  of 
their  caciques  and  of  their  priests."*  In  Gxiatemala  it  was 
customary  for  the  high-priest  to  spend  the  first  night  with 
the  bride.*  Among  the  Nicaraguans,  according  to  Anda- 
goya,  "  a  man  whom  they  held  as  a  pope,  and  who  hved  in  a 
temple,  had  to  sleep  with  the  bride  on  the  previous  night "  ;  • 
whilst  according  to  Gomara,  many  virgins  were  given  to  the 
caciques  to  be  deflowered.^  Castafieda  de  Ka;era  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  among  the 
Tahus  in  the  province  of  Culiacan,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of 
GaUcia  (210  leagues  west  of  Mexico),  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  husbands  to  buy  the  women  whom  they  married  of  their 
fathers  and  relatives  at  a  high  price,  and  then  to  take  them 
to  a  chief  who  was  considered  to  be  a  priest,  to  deflower 

^  V.  Sptx  and  v.  Martias.  Rtist  in  Brasititn,  Ui.  1183  (Junuiuu), 
1189  (Culioos). 

*  Ovlodo  y  Vatdfe,  Hiaeris  gentrai  y  natural  it  las  Indiat,  Ixmk 
XXXV.  ch.  3,  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  321. 

*  Gonma,  *  Priman  puts  da  la  lUstoria  geocial  do  Ua  IndUs,' 
in  BiUtolfca  dt  anions  etfiMKoks.  xidL  106,  Corc-il.  Voyages  awx 
iHdu  Oeeidtmtatss.  L  139  sq.  Kerrcra.  Gtntral  Hinory  of  IIU  Wtit 
India,  iii.  310.  Simoo,  Prinunt  parte  «U  las  Solicias  hittori^la 
d*  Lu  C&nquiiUu  de  litrra  fimu  »»  las  Indias  OcvidentaUs,  iv.  26.  3, 

p.3»- 

'  Coreal.  ap.  eil.  1.  10  sq.    CarU,  Lt  UtUrt  amerktm*.  L  71. 
'  Hcrrcra,  op.  eU.  iii.  341. 

*  Andagoya.  NarratitM  of  IMt  ProcMdings  of  Ptdrarias  Davila 
in  Uu  Prauinc*  of  Titrra  Firm),  p.  Jj  sq.  (the  early  part  of  th* 
Hixtccnth  ooDtury). 

'  Cofaara,  loe.  eit.  p.  aSj. 
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them  and  see  ii  they  were  viigins.'  Among  the  Tarahuraarc 
in  modem  Mexico,  accordbig  to  Lumholtz,  "  the  shamans 
avail  themselves  of  jus  primae  noctis."*  Among  the  Kinipetu 
EskinK}  near  Hudson's  Bay  the  same  right  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  ankut,  or  priest.* 

Among  the  Ballimte  of  Senegal  the  king  has  not  only  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  but  also  U  droit  iu 
seigfeur  everywhere  in  the  tribe,  and  no  girl  can  many 
before  slie  has  been  deflowered  by  him.*  The  same  right 
is  said  to  haw  belonged  to  the  chkf  of  the  Bagele  in  Adajn- 
awa,  a  natis-e  kingdom  in  Northern  Nigeria  and  Kamcnm,' 
and,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  to  the  king  of  the  Adyrniachi- 
dae.  a  Libyan  tribe  reckoned  to  Egypt.'  Of  some  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands  we  are  told  that 
their  chiefs  had  the  maidenheads  of  all  virgins  that  married  ;' 
or,  that  "  the  night  before  the  bride  was  presented  to  her 
husband,  she  was  delivered  to  the  Guanarteme  (or  king), 
who,  if  he  did  not  chuse  to  lie  with  her  himself,  gave  her  to 
the  Faj-cag  (a  priest  or  lawyer  next  in  dignity  to  the  king), 
or  to  some  other  noble  per°«n  of  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
to  enjoy  her."*  In  1632,  however,  Abreu  de  Galindo  wrote 
that  the  natives  denied  that  such  a  custom  ever  existed 
among  their  ancestors.'  But  there  are  rumours  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  similar  among  certain  modem  Berbers. 

Two  Berbers  from  the  tribe  Ath  Ubihthi  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Morocco,  near  Ujda.  told  me  that  among  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Ath  Zfliri  (ZkSra),  it  is  the  custom  for  the  chief  of 

*  CastAfieda  <J«  Nafcra.  '  R«Ucioo  de  la  Jornada  de  Cibola,'  in 
Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Etkn.  xiv.  pt.  i.  448,  513  tq. 

■  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mtxico,  L.  2J0. 

*  10nt»cliak.  Alt  Eskimo  ttnter  dtn  Etkimos.  p,  334. 

*  Morche,  rrotj  voyages  dam  t'AJnque  OccidtHtaU,  p.  70. 

*  Barth.  Reisen  in  Nord-  und  Centrat-Afriha,  ii.  371  n.* 

*  Herodotus,  iv.  168. 

'  Alvise  Cadainosto,  *  Delle  navigationi,'  in  Ramnsio,  Navi* 
goHoni  tt  viaggi,  i.  106.  Barros,  L'Asia.  i.  13,  vol.  t.  34.  Faiia  y 
Sonsa,  Asia  Portoguesa,  i.  L  i.  12,  vol.  i.  14.  Walckenaer,  Hiitoire 
ginifoU  des  voy<^M.  i.  76. 

*  Abrcu  d«  Galindo,  History  of  IS4  DUcovtry  and  Conquest  0/  Itit 
Canary  Islands,  p.  69. 

■  Ibid.  p.  69- 
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the  village  to  be  swrretly  sent  for  by  the  bridegroom's  family 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  iml«f>s  she 
be  a  widow  or  a  divorced  wife.  They  said  that  this  is  well 
known  to  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  though  denied  by  the 
Ath  Zftiri  themselves.  This  statement  agrees  with  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  M.  Mouti^ras,  although,  according  to 
him,  the  person  who  is  .■yiid  to  perform  the  act  belongs  to  the 
caste  of  the  ntsnta,  or  spiritual  leaders  of  the  tribe.'  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  truth  or 
not  ill  these  accoimts,  but  they  may  perhaps  derive  some 
support  from  certain  curious  customs  among  other  Berbers 
in  Morocco,'  as  also  from  some  statements  relating  to  the 
Beni  UUd,  an  Arab-speaking  mountain  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fez.  An  old  man  from  the  Hidina,  another  tribe 
near  Fez,  told  me  that  formerly  it  was  the  custom  among^ 
them  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  bride  arrived 
at  her  new  home  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  members 
of  his  family  and  women,  went  to  a  neighbouring  village  to 
fetch  from  there  a  man  to  spend  the  first  night  with  the 
bride  and  have  intercourse  with  her.  Wlien  they  fetched 
him  the  women  sang,  "  Rejoice  O  lady  and  continue  to 
rejoice,  and  the  perforator  has  come  to  you  from  the  Beni 
Ulid."  According  to  another  account  given  me  by  two 
Berbers  from  other  tribes  in  the  same  part  of  Morocco, 
it  was  the  custom  among  the  Beni  Ulid  that,  if  the  bride- 
groom was  not  strong  enough  to  deprive  the  bride  of  her 
virginity,  he  asked  his  best-man  to  inform  his  father  about  it 
and  tell  him  to  send  (or  some  man  who  was  reputed  for  his 
virility.  A  messenger  on  horseback  was  despatched  to 
fetch  such  a  man,  who  was  then  received  by  the  women 
singing  a  ditty  similar  to  the  one  already  mentioned.  He 
was  paid  (or  his  service.  But  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, too,  is  doubtful,  coming  as  they  do  from  neighbours, 
who  are  not  always  trustworthy  informants.' 
Among  the  Tachtadshys  in  Lycia   there   arc  tribes  in 

>  MouUiras,    Unt    triim   ZitiHe   atui-musulmant   au   Maroe    {In 
Zkara),  p.  85  i^. 

*  See  Westemarck,  Marriagi  Ctnmonitt  in  M»oee».  p.  373. 

*  tbid.  p.  171  if. 
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which  the  religious  head,  calkd  dede.  possesses  the  jvs 
primae  metis.  e\'en  though  he  docs  not  rcg:ukrly  exercise  it, 
and  other  tribes  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  choose  any  woman 
he  likes  at  the  yearly  religious  assemblies.'  The  Du^ik- 
Kurds  in  the  Dersim  moimtains  sooth  of  Erring  have 
every  year  a  great  feast,  when  the  men  and  the  married 
women  assemhk  in  a  large  room  and  have  promiscuous 
intercoiurse.  After  the  congregation  have  kissed  the  chodshd, 
or  priest,  on  the  hand,  he  cries  out.  "  I  am  the  great  bull, 
not  a  fattened  ox  I  "  The  latest  married  among  the  women, 
by  preference  one  who  has  had  her  wedding  on  the  same  day. 
steps  forward  to  him  and  says,  "  I  am  the  young  cow  I  " 
When  she  says  this,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and  the 
orgies  begin.'  Among  the  Zikris,  an  heretical  Muhammadan 
sect  in  Baluchistan,  the  MuUa  has  the  jm  primae  noctis, 
although  this  right  can  be  redeemed  by  a  small  money 
payment  to  him.* 

In  the  old  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  according  to  a  Chinese 
account  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  parents 
chose  Buddhist  or  Taouist  priests  to  deprive  their  daughters 
of  their  viiginity  before  their  marriage.  This  ceremony, 
which  was  called  chin-than,  was  performed  on  a  certain  day 
once  a  year,  which  was  fixed  by  the  magistrate  of  the  place. 
Each  priest  was  allowed  to  deflower  one  girl  only  every  year, 
and  he  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  service.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  gifts,  poor  girls 
mig^t  have  to  wait  till  their  eleventh  year  before  they  could 
mury,  whereas  rich  girls  generally  married  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  nine.  But  there  were  people  who  supplied  poor 
parents  with  the  money  required  lor  the  defloration  of  their 
daughters,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  meritorious  deed.* 
M.  Aymonier  maintains  that  this  account  is  too  strange  to 

■  Pctenen  and  Ltiichan,  Reisen  in  Lykitn.  Mityas  und  Kibyralit. 
p.  199  a.  I. 

*  BUu,    '  Naohrichten    ilber    kunll9ch«    SUmme.'    in    ZtUtchr. 
Dtutsch.  M^rgenI4nd.  GtuUtch.  xv\.  613  sq. 

»  Hughea-niiH«r,   Ctnsut  of    India.   1901,  vol.  v.   (Balucfaijitaa) 
RejKirt,  p.  4 J. 

•  R^mnsat,  HotoMwr  mUangii  astati^m*,  i.  ii6jq. 
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deserve  credit  ;*  but  the  exbtenc«  of  very  similar  customs 
among  other  Asiatic  peoples  spoils  his  argument. 

On  the  coast  of  MaJabetr.  Brahmans  ha%-e  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  deflowen-rs  of  brides.  Barthema  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  when  the  king  of 
C^cut  takes  a  wife  he  selects  the  mo«t  worthy  and  the 
most  honoured  of  the  Brahmans  and  makes  him  sleep  the 
first  night  with  his  wife  in  order  that  he  may  deflower  her. 
But,  Iw  says,  "  do  not  imagine  that  the  Brahman  goes 
willingly  to  perform  this  operation  ;  the  king  is  even  obliged 
to  pay  him  four  hundred  or  five  himdred  ducats."  Barthema 
adds  that  the  kbig  only,  and  no  other  person  in  Calicut, 
adopts  this  practice  ;'  but  other  travellers  give  us  diHerent 
informaticm.  Hamilton,  who  lived  in  the  East  Indies  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earher  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  writes : — "  When  the  Samorin  marries, 
he  must  not  cohabit  with  his  bride  till  the  Nambouiie  or 
chief  priest  has  enio>'cd  her,  and,  if  he  pleases,  may  have 
three  nights  of  her  company,  because  the  first  fruits  of  her 
nuptials  must  be  an  holy  oblation  to  the  god  she  worships : 
and  some  of  the  nobles  are  so  complaisant  as  to  aUow  the 
clergy  the  same  tribute ;  but  the  common  people  cannot 
liave  that  compliment  paid  to  them,  but  are  forced  to  supply 
the  priests'  places  themselves."'  Admiral  Verhoeven.  who 
visited  Cahcut  in  1608,  also  states  that  the  brides  of 
lords  and  noblemen,  but  not  of  commoners,  were  often 
deflowered  by  Brahmans ; '  whilst  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
who  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  1626,  says  that  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  among  the  Nayars  that  a  Brahman 
had  the  flrst  night's  company  with  the  bride,  but  that 
this  practice  had  been  wholly  abrogated.*    On  the  other 

■  Aymooler,  Lt  Cambodgt,  ilL  635. 

*  d«  Barthema,  llinerario  ntJh  EgypU.  6*.  foL  U.a.  Trowb 
of  Ludovieo  di  Vartktma,  p.  140. 

*  Hamillon,  '  New  Accoiint  of  the  Bast  Indies,'  in  Pinkerton, 
CoUettUm  0/  Voyagtt,  viiL  374. 

■  Verhoeven.  Kurtu  Btsehrtibung  #tn«r  Rsytt  in  Ht  Osi  IndUn, 

P  56' 
"•  Herbert,  Travelt  into  Divert  parlt  of  Africa,  and  Aiia  tht  Grtal, 

P-  337- 
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hand,  we  arc;  told  by  Mandelstoe.  who  stayed  there  a  few 
years  later  (1638-1639),  that  the  Brahmans  of  Malabar 
were  held  \a  such  veneration  tliat  they  had  the  first  fruits  of 
all  the  brides,  and  that  the  richer  people  invited  them  to 
perform  this  task  with  very  considerable  presents.*  Accord- 
ing to  Roggcn-ein,  the  Brahmans  had  introduced  into 
Cochin  the  custom  that  when  any  man  married  he  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  sleep  with  his  wife  the  first  night, 
and  that  this  function  was  to  be  performed  in  his  stead  by 
one  of  the  Brahmans  or,  if  there  were  none,  by  some  other 
man.*  And  various  other  writers  state  in  a  general  way 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  or  Malabar  it  was 
the  custom  for  Brahmans  to  deflower  the  brides.'  But  in 
several  accounts  of  extra-matrimonial  defloration  of  brides  in 
Malabar  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  Brahmans.*  Lopez 
de  Castanheda  states  of  the  sisters  of  the  Samorin  and 
other  kings  of  Malabar  that  when  any  of  them  reaches 
the  age  of  ten  their  kindred  send  for  a  young  man  of 
the  Nayar,  or  military,  caste  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
give  him  presents  to  induce  him  to  deprive  the  j'oimg 
\-irgin  of  her  maidenhood  :*  and  in  another  early 
Portuguese  account  it  is  said  that  when  a  Nayar  woman  has 
two  or  three  young  daughters  she,  for  the  same  purpose, 
chooses  a  Nayar  for  each  of  them.*    According  to  Navarette's 

*  '  Rem^u-ki  and  Oteervations  made  by  J.  A.  do  Mandcbloe, 
In  his  Pas.5agc  through  several  Countries  of  the  Indies,'  in  Harria, 
SaeigatttiutH  atjut  Itiuerantitim  Biblioihtta,  i.  767. 

*  Roggowein.  '  Account  of  Commodore  Roggewein's  Expedition 
for  the  Discovery  of  Southern  I^nds,'  in  Hamti.  op.  cU.  i.  297. 

*  Balbi.  Viaggii}  deW  Indie  Orientali.  foil.  75b,  137a.  Schouten. 
Osi-Ittdhehe  lityu,  p.  168.  Sonnernt.  Voyage  aiix  Indts  OrUnlalts, 
t.  68.  Guyon.  }/eto  HiiUiry  0}  Ike  Eai<-I»diet,  t.  431.  de  Cutteniatia. 
Memoria  intcmo  at  viaggiatori  italiani  neUt  Indie  Oritnlali  dal 
secdo  XIII  a  tuUo  it  XVI,  p.  137.  Seo  also  Caya,  Certmoniti 
uupliaUs  d4  louUi  let  nations,  p.  56  tq. 

*  See  infra,  1.  1S4  14*9. 

'  Lopex  de  Castanheda,  HUtoria  do  detevbrimtnla  e  conqoista  da 
India  ptlos  Portvgvtui,  t.  45. 

*  '  Somnuuio  di  tutti  li  tegoi.  citt&,  &  popoli  orientati,'  in  Ramtisio. 
op.  cit.  i.  (1363)  331  D. 
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description,  from  tlw  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Itlalahar 
said  "  that  when  some  Persons  marry'd,  the  Husband 
cany'd  his  Wife  before  he  had  to  do  with  her  himself,  to  the 
King,  who  kept  her  eight  Days  in  his  Palace,  making  use  of 
her  at  liis  pleasure  ;  and  that  time  being  cxpir'd,  the  Man 
came  for  his  Wife,  taking  it  as  a  great  Honour  and  Favour 
that  his  King  would  make  use  of  tier.  In  other  places  they 
carry  them  to  the  Temples  of  llic  Idolatrous  J'ricsts,  and 
left  thum  there  the  fame  number  of  Days  to  the  same 
purpose."'  .Admiral  Jakob  van  Neck  states  that  when  one 
of  the  great  lords  of  Goa  married,  it  was  the  custom  for  him 
to  take  his  bride  to  the  sovereign  and  ask  him  to  sleep  with 
her  tor  the  first  three  nights.' 

The  Bhulancse.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Himalayas, 
according  to  Mr.  Claude  \\'hite,  "  follow  certain  curious 
customs,  such  as  the  right  of  the  head  man  when  girls 
marry  "  ;  but,  hn  adds,  "  this  is  being  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
present  Tongsa."'  The  ruin  of  the  ancient  city  of  Harappa, 
in  the  Punjab,  is  ascribed  by  the  people  to  the  vengeance  of 
God  on  its  governor,  "  who  claimed  certain  privileges  on  the 
marriage  of  every  couple  in  his  city,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sensualities,  was  guilty  of  incest."*  In  his  book  on  the 
tribes  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  Major  Biddulph  wrote  in  1880 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  Hunza,  who  have  only  the 
laxcst  form  of  Muhammadanism,  "  The  droit  ifii  sci;;nair  was 
exercised  by  the  father  of  the  present  ruler,  and  though 
the  custom  ha'?  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  it  is  e\'idcnt 
from  the  accounts  given  of  weekly  orgiirs  held  bj'  Gha}:an 
Khan  that  the  right  is  only  held  in  abeyance  and  not  for- 
mally renounced.""  From  ancient  Arabia  wc  have  the 
story  of  king  'Ainllq  of  Tasm,  who  compelled  the  subject 

'  Navarcttc,  '  Account  of  the  Kmpir*  of  China,"  in  Churcliill, 
CoiUcliOH  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  i.  320. 

•  van  Neck,  nuotwl  by  Sctnuidl,  /i*s  primae  tiotUi.  p.  3:2. 

'  White.  Sikhint  and  Dhutart,  p.  13. 

'  llumcs,  Traveli  into  Bokhara,  iii.  137. 

'  Did<lulph,  'Criha  af  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  p.  77. 
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tribe  of  Djadjs  to  take  to  him  cvcrj'  bride  before  she  had 
connection  with  her  hnsbaxul*  And  acconUng  to  another 
story,  the  last  long  of  Saba,  by  name  Sharahbil,  allowed  no 
girl  in  his  coontiy  to  marry  without  being  dcBowered  by 
him.i 

It  has  be«n  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  a  droit  du 
seigneur  existed  in  feudal  times  in  Europe,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  piaxxi  a  similar  right  was  accorded  to  the  clergy.' 
The  existence  of  such  rights  has  also  been  reported  by 
histotians,  Tlius  old  writers  on  tbc  history  of  Scotland 
tell  us  that  King  Evenus  III.,  contemporaiy  with  Augustus, 
made  a  law  by  which  he  and  his  successors  in  the  throne 
were  authorised  to  lie  with  every  bride,  if  a  woman  of 
quality,  before  her  husband  could  approach  her ;  and  In 
conseqnence  of  this  law  the  great  men  of  the  uation  had 
a  power  of  the  same  kind  over  the  brides  of  their  vassals 
and  servants.  The  law  was  strictly  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  was  only  discontinued  or  repealed  more 
than  ten  whole  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  importunities 
of  St.  Maigaret  prevailed  with  her  husband,  Malcolm 
Cammor  (or  Canmore),  to  abolish  this  imjustifiable  custom. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  vassal  or  ser\'ant  was  allowed 
to  redeem  the  first  night  of  his  bride  by  paying  a  tax  in 
money,  which  was  called  mereJieta  tnuJierum. — The  storj'  was 
first  told  by  Uocce,  or  Boetliius,*and  subsequently  repeated 
by  other  historians.'  It  was  also  referred  to  by  an  Italian 
writer  hving  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centui>', 
Bonifacio  \''annozzi,  who  asserted  that  a  similar  custom 

*  Abulfcda,  Historia  anUisiamiea.  p.  182  tq.  Rumusseo,  Hiitorm 
praeipuomm  Arabum  rtgnontm,  p.  81  if.  Causain  de  Peroevat. 
B$Mi  sur  I'hUloire  lUs  Arabes.  i.  38  sg.  S«c  also  WeUhaiuea,  *  Die 
Ehe  bet  den  Arabcm. '  tn  NacMrickten  d.  Kinigi.  GtstUxh.  d.  WisstnteM. 
tu  G6ttingnt,  1693,  p.  464. 

»  Weil,  Bibliichi  Legtndtn  def  MuulmiHHtr,  p.  155. 

'  Schmidt.  Jus  prima*  noclis,  p.  43  s^.  .^ 

*  BoetUus,  Sco(omm  Hitloriae  a  prima  gmt 
(oL  34  b  (f . 

'  L«sti«,    D»  origiiu   moribus.    et   reinu  g«ih 
Bachaaan.  Rettm  Seoliearum  hitforia.  foil.  >- 
Lion  mtd  Characitrt  0}  Uu  Mcsi  Emuunt  t* 
i.  133. 
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formerly  existed  in  I*)edmont,  and  that  a  cardinal  of  the 
bouse  of  Roverc  had  told  him  how  he  himself  had  bumed 
a  charter  conveying  to  his  bouse  the  privilege  of  deflowering 
the  brides  whom  their  vassals  married.  This  story  afterwards 
obtained  currency  tlirough  Bayle,  who  retold  it  in  his  great 
Dictionsjy.'  In  Russia  landlords  were  said  to  claim  this 
right  as  late  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  droit  du  seigneur  in 
any  form  in  Europe  has  been  eagerly  disputed.*  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tliis  was  done  by  Grupen, 
who  reviewed  the  materiab  then  available,  beginning  uith 
Lactantius'  statement  *  that  the  Emperor  >laximinus  did 
.ot  allow  any  marriage  to  take  place  without  hts  consent 
so  that  he  rfiould  be  able  to  be  the  prtugustaior  at  the 
wedding,'  A  century  later  Veuillot  tried  to  explain  away  the 
chief  evidence  on  which  the  popular  view  of  the  subject 
was  based  ;•  and  subsequently  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt  in  a  very 
teamed  work,  after  a  penetrating  discussion  ol  the  whole 
question,  arrived  at  tl^  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  the 
droit  du  seifTKHr  was  nottung  but "  cin  gekhrtcr  Aberglaube." 
The  law,  he  says,  which  is  believed  to  have  extended  over  a 
targe  part  of  Europe,  has  left  no  c\-idcncc  of  its  existence  in 
law-books,  charters,  decretals,  trials,  or  glossaries.'  In  tlic 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Scotch  stoiy 
connected  vith  the  mythical  King  Evcnus  III.  was  denoimced 
as  unhistorical  by  Si^urpherson'  and  Lord  Hailes.*    And  of 

'  Bayle.  Diciiottnaire  kiitori^ue  *t  critiqw,  xiii.  335,  '  Sixic  IV.' 
'  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  211. 

*  For  opinions  to  (avour  of  and  agaiiut  tbe  existence  of  such  a 
right  see  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  i  5ff . ;  Idem, '  Das  Str«it  iibcr  das  jus 
primae  noctis,'  in  Zeiuckr.f.  Elhticl.  xvi.  19  iqq. 

*  LACtantiuH.  Dt  mori^mi  peritcvUrrum.  38  (Ml^pM,  Palrologiat 
nwjw,  vii.  255). 

*  Gnipen,  Dt  tuort  theotnca.  p.  i  sqq. 

*  Veuillot,  Le  droit  du  jji^ntfur  an  moytn  ige,  passim. 
T  Schmidt,  Jus  prinvu  noetis,  pp.  379,  4c. 

*  Maq>h«nH]n,  CrilUai  UisserMtoiu  oh  Iht  Ongin,  &C.  0/  M« 
Aittient  Caiedoniam.  p.  175  sqq. 

V  Lord  Hailc\  (Sir  Daivid  DaOrymple},  Anmaisof  ScoUand,  vol.  tU. 
Appendix  I.,  '  Of  the  Law  ol  Evcnus,  and  the  Mtrcktla  mttiitrum,' 
p.  I  sqq. 
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the  alleged  droit  du  seigneur  in  Russia  Alexander  Herzcn 
wrote  that  no  such  right  ever  existed  there,  and  that  if  the 
law  were  put  in  execution  it  woidd  punisli  with  the  same 
severity  the  violation  of  a  female  serf  as  that  of  a  free 
woman.  Yet  he  admits  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  a 
landlord  to  outrage  the  daughters  and  wives  of  his  serfs 
with  impunity.' 

Tlic  belief  in  a  mediae%*al  ;ms  primae  noclis  has  been  traced 
to  two  main  source!>.  One  is  the  so-called  niarcfiet  or  merchd, 
a  line  paid  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on  the  marriage  of  his, 
the  t(tnant's,  daughter,  which  has  been  misinterpreted  as  a 
pecuniary  commutation  for  a  former  right  claimed  by  a 
feudal  lord  of  steeping  with  his  \'assars  daughter  on  their 
wedding  night.  Lord  Hailes  gaw  the  following  explanation 
of  this  fine,  as  existing  in  old  Scots  law  : — "  Persons  of  low 
rank,  reading  on  an  estate,  were  generally  cither  ascripli 
glebae,  or  were  subjected  to  some  species  of  servitude  similar 
to  that  of  the  ascrif>li  gkbae.  On  that  estate  they  were 
bound  to  reside,  and  to  perform  certain  sendees  to  the  lord. 
As  women  necessarily  followed  the  residence  of  their 
husbands,  the  consequence  was,  tliat  when  a  woman  of  that 
rank  married  a  stranger,  the  lord  w^is  deprived  of  that  part 
of  his  live  stock.  He  would  not  submit  to  this  loss,  without 
requiring  indemnification ;  at  first,  the  sum  paid  by  the 
father  of  the  young  woman  would  nearly  amount  to  an 

'  Hcrzon,  Lt  ptvple  rune  ct  te  sociaiisme.  Lellte  A  M.  J.  MieheUt, 
p.  38.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  S.  Rapoport  (or  referring  mc  to  thb 
pamphlet  .—How  Rtissian  landlords  might  behave  before  the 
emancipation  of  the  xcrls  is  shown  in  an  article  named  a&niuna 
ci'jM'inra  cMuiPHHnRn  ('  Notej  of  a  Country  Clergyman  ')  in  PrccKM  Crikp«iui 
('  Russian  Antiquity,'  xxvii.  63,  77),  where  it  is  said  of  oncofthem; 

"  Often  K.  I tsh  would  stroll  late  in  the  evening  about  his  village 

to^admire  the  prosperous  condition  of  bis  peasants ;  he  would  stop 
at  some  cottage.  look  in  at  the  window,  and  tap  on  the  pane  with  liis 
finger.  This  tapping  wfas  well  known  to  everybody,  and  in  a  moment 
the  best-looking  woman  of  the  family  went  out  to  him."  Another 
landlord,  whenever  he  visited  his  estate,  demanded  from  the  manager, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  a  list  of  all  the  grown-up  girls.  "  Then." 
the  author  continues.  "  the  master  took  to  his  service  each  of  the  girls 
for  tltree  or  four  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  list  was  finished,  he  went 
off  to  another  village.    This  occurred  regularly  every  year," 
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estimated  indemnification ;  and  as  tlio  villains  were 
grievously  under  the  power  of  their  lord,  it  would  be  often 
exorbitant  and  opprcssi\-c.  In  process  of  time,  the  lord 
would  discover,  that  as  the  young  women  of  his  estate  were 
exported,  the  >^ung  men  of  his  estate  would  import  others ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  no  great  prejudice  could  arise 
from  extra-Urritorial  marriages.  Hence  the  indemnification 
would  be  converted  into  a  small  pecuniary  composition, 
acknowledging  the  old  usage,  and  the  right  of  the  master. 
As  the  intrinsic  and  marketable  N-aluc  of  money  decreased, 
this  stated  composition  would  be  gradually  omittt-d  out  of 
terriers  and  rent-rolls,  or  would  be  thrown  into  the  aggregate 
sum  of  rent."i  As  to  the  merchct  in  English  law  a  BJmilar 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  Maitland,  namely,  that  the 
idea  at  the  root  of  it  was  "  much  rather  tliat  of  presening 
the  Ii%'e  stock  oil  the  manor  than  that  of  a  jus  primae  noctis." 
He  points  out  that  the  mtrchet  was  often  iiighcr  for  marriage 
out  of  the  manor  than  for  maniage  within  the  manor  ;  that 
fines  for  marrying  sons  out  of  the  manor  were  not  unknown  ; 
and  that  "  the  mercket  is  often  mentioned  in  close  connection 
with  a  prohibition  against  giving  sons  a  clerical  education — 
an  education  which  would  enable  them  to  take  orders  and 
so  escape  from  bondage."' 

As  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  jus  primae  noctis 
has  been  regarded  the  fee  which  a  husband  had  to  pay  to  his 
bishop  or  other  ecclesJastical  authority  for  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  with  Ids  wife  on  the  first  night  or  nights  of  their 
marriage.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Philip  VI.  and  Charles  VI. 
in  the  fourteenth  century  made  vain  efiorts  to  induce  the 
Bisliops  of  Amiens  to  give  up  the  old  custom  of  demanding 
from  every  newly  married  couple  in  their  town  and  diocese 
a  considerable  fine  for  granting  them  permission  to  have 
conjugal  intercourse  during  the  first  three  nights  of  their 
marriage.*  But  it  is  perfectly  obvbus  that  the  fee  was  meant. 


'  Lord  Hailes.  op.  cil.  Iti.  13  if. 

*  Maitland,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Fraier,  Foik-Lort  in  Ike  Old 
Ttslameil.  i.  487  sq. 

■  Sugeiihelm,   GtichUhtt  dsr  Auflitbut^  itr  L^tbtigetisekafi  und 
H&rigktit  in  Enropa,  p.  104. 
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not  at  compBMatioii  for  the  relinquishment  of  a  ri^t 
accorded  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  as  payment  for 
a  di^Msnaation.  The  Catholic  Church  had  prescribed  that 
newly  married  couples  should  observe  chastity  on  their 
wedding  night  or,  with  special  reference  to  the  example  set 
by  Tobias  and  Sarah,  even  during  the  first  three  nightn  ; ' 
and  in  time  the  clergy  found  it  expedient  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  canon  and  to  grant  husbands  the  right  of 
lying  with  Itieir  own  wives  on  the  first  night  of  marriage, 
provided  tliat  tlwy  paid  a  moderate  fee  for  the  privilege. 
"  This,"  aay»  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  "was  the  true  jus  primtu 
noeUi,  a  right  accorded,  not  to  a  licentious  feudal  superior, 
but  to  a  woman's  lawful  husband."' 

Yet  even  though  the  hne  or  fee  paid  to  the  feudal  lord  or 
tlte  eccktiastical  authority  has  been  grossly  mi!.intcrprcted, 
(here  mutt  have  boon  fomc  reason  for  the  misinterpretation. 
It  is  rwt  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  a  jus  prima*  noctis  could 
liave  entered  the  heads  of  the  people  if  there  had  not  been 
some  tradition  of  such  a  right ;  travellers'  tales  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  could  hardly  account  for  an  idea  of  this 
sort.     Dr.  Pfannenschmid  h:  s  pointed  out  that  the  belief 

*  Sw  tufra,  oa  M&rriage  Ritcn. 

■  Ftaser,  »/>.  eit.  I.  301.  In  the  middle  of  tho  eighteonth  century 
lh«  Dutch  hiatoiian  vui  Loon  aue:(,-«nleil  ttuit  the  nurelift  hod  « 
klmllu'  origin.  Ho  writes  {BtscJiryving  det  atouJt  Rtgefringwytt  van 
HoUamd,  ill.  165  (ff .) : — "  In  the  fourth  oooncU  of  Carthage,  held  in 
the  yM^  39S,  it  wu  ordained  ttiat  ail  new-nuuried  persons,  out  of 
roipoct  tot  tho  aftccrdotol  benrdictloo,  tatUm  nocU  in*virginitaU 
ptrmaiuant.  This  species  of  contioence  wu  not  only  enforced  by 
the  foaeral  ooiuUtutions  of  the  Kingn  of  the  Franla.  but  aJ»0 
pfoloDfed  for  three  nigbbi,  after  tho  example  of  TobiAa.  .  .  . 
Novortbeleas,  when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  office  of  judges  in  tbe  tribunal  of  a  hundred  (c^nttniu)  bad  become 
hereditary.  Instead  of  elective,  as  In  tbe  days  of  tlie  Kings  ol  the 
Flmnks,  and  wlien  in  the  following  century,  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the 
CouQla  (CraMM)  became  feudal,  the  ancient  constitutions  of  these 
Klnp,  touching  the  abttincnce  for  three  nights,  Ac  ,  were  neglected 
by  the  new  Lords  of  the  country ;  and.  if  they  were  not  totally 
aboUahed,  at  least  the  redemption  of  this  iQM>nvenient  custom  wa* 
permitted  ;  Just  as  la  Brabant  at  this  day  peraons  newly  betrothed 
ars  permitted  to  porduM  an  axn^tion  from  their  bans  thrice 
procUlmed." 
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in  the  seignorial  privilege  has  been  found  especially  in 
districts  and  places  which  have  been  inhabited  for  long 
by  a  Celtic  or  partly  pixxcltic  population,  and  thinks  that 
it  hints  at  an  ancient  right,  even  though  a  jus  primae  noctis 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  term  has  not  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.'  In  support  of  this  suggestion  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  not  only  to  the  legendary  statements  of  old 
Scottish  historians  but,  in  particular,  to  ancient  Irish 
documents.  In  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Gabhra. 
fought  A.D.  283,  we  read  that  Cairbre,  the  son  of  Art,  bad 
a  fair,  nuld-eycd,  and  modest  daughter,  wtwm  the  son  of 
the  king  or  lord  of  the  Decies  came  to  seek  as  his  wife.  But 
when  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  heard  of  this,  they 
dispatched  messengers  to  Cairbre  to  remind  him  to  pay  the 
tribute  consisting  of  twenty  ounces  of  gold  or  the  right  of 
cohabiting  with  the  princess  the  night  previous  to  her 
marriage.*  In  the  old  Irish  manuscript  '  The  Book  of 
l-einster,'  which  was  compiled  in  part  about  the  nuddle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  it  is  said  that  great  honour  was  bestowed 
on  Conchobar,  King  of  Ulster,  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
Christ  was  bom  ;  for  every  man  who  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  let  her  sleep  the  br^l  night  with  him.*  In  another 
manuscript. '  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhri,'  which  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  pieces  in  the  Irish  language  compiled  about  a.d. 
iioo,  it  is  likewise  stated  that  the  same  king  deflowered 
all  the  virgins  of  Ulster  ;  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  deflora- 
tion of  maidens  even  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him.* 
This  suggests  that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  a  mere 
privilege  exacted  by  a  ruler,  but  with  a  custom  rooted  in 
some  popular  idea  similar  to  those  found  in  other  parts  of 

*  Ptaiui«D9cbimd,  '  Jul  primae  noctis,'  in  Dot  Audand,  M.  150, 
«  O'Keamoy,  Batttt  0/ Gabhra.  pp.  135.  137. 

■  Book  of  Laituitr,  p.  106,  <xA.  3 ;  cf.  Atkinson'ii  Introduction, 
p.  37.  A  tiaiul&tkin  Is  given  by  Schmidt,  in  ZtiUckr.  f.  Etknot. 
xvk.  50.  See  olao  d'ArboU  <Ie  jubaiiivlUe.  '  Le  droit  du  rot  dans 
r6pop£e  IrtandaiM,'  in  ArotM  attMohgiqM.  xlil  333  ;  Idtm,  L'tpoptt 
uUiqu4  M  IrlMUU.  L  7.  X9  o.  I. 

*  Ltabkar  na  k-Vidhri.  p.  127,  col.  I.  See  Schmidt,  in  ZeiUeMr.  f. 
Etknot.  xvi.  y>:  d'AfboLs  de  Jnbiunvillc,  in  Rtvut  afekiotogiqvf, 
sdii.  333  H- 
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tlic  woi'Id  in  connoclioii  with  llic  defloration  uf  brides  ur 
maidens. 

A  VCTy  recent  instance  of  the  ;ns  firitnae  noctis  in  Europe  is 
reported  from  Albania.  Mr,  Brailsford  wrote  in  1903  :— 
"  For  a  certain  sum  paid  annually,  an  Albanian  chief  will 
undertake  to  protect  a  tributary  village,  or  if  the  village  is 
outside  the  Albanian  sphere  of  influence,  it  is  generally 
obliged  to  have  its  own  resident  brigands,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  Albanians.  If  the  ^'iUage  belongs  to  a  Turkisli 
landlord,  these  men  are  generally  chosen  from  among  his 
retainers.  They  are  known  under  the  nanie  of  bckchi.  or 
rural  guards.  .  .  ,  The  rural  guard  exacts  a  substantial 
ransom  in  cash  for  his  services.  He  levies  certain  traditional 
dues.  e.g..  blackmail  upon  every  maid  who  marrii-s.  The 
sum  varies  with  the  ability  of  her  father  and  her  husband 
to  pay,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  bekchi  will  exercise 
the  jus  primae  noctis."  ^ 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  facts  stated  may  be  ex- 
plained. Before  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  jus 
primae  noctis  accorded  to  a  priest  or  a  headman  is  a  survival 
of  ancient  communal  rights  we  must  investigate  whether 
it  may  be  accounted  for  bjf  feelings  or  ideas  existing  among 
peoples  who  recognibc  sucli  a  right  or  are  addicted  to  prac- 
tices of  a  kindred  nature.  This  is  the  method  which  should 
be  adopted  in  the  study  of  any  custom,  and  is  particularly 
called  for  in  a  case  like  the  present  one  where  a  custom  is 
used  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  previous  state  which 
is  itself  entirely  hj-pothetical. 

The  first  fact  that  attracts  our  attention  is  a  frequent 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  to  deflower  the 
bride,  or  to  do  so  in  the  manner  indicated  by  nature.  Dr. 
Rivet  writes  of  the  Jibaixja  in  licuador,  "  Suivant  certains 
informateurs  indiens,  le  fianci  ouvrirait  le  v^in  dc  sa 
fenunc  1  I'aide  d'os  prepares  pour  cet  usage,  de  fa^on  4  la 
rendrc  apte  au  colt."  *  Among  the  natives  at  Alice  Springs 
in  Central  AustraUa  the  husband  sometimes  pi-rforms  the 

'  Brailsford,  '  The  Macedonian  Revolt."  in  Fortnighlly  Jievku; 
N.S.  Ixxlv.  j^ii  sq. 

■  Rivet,  '  Lea  Indieiis  Jibaros,'  in  L'Anlhiopohgie,  xviii.  C07. 
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same  operation  with  a  stick  after  he  has  taken  his  new  wife 
to  his  own  camp.*  In  Samoa,  as  we  have  seen,  public 
defloration  of  the  bride  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  wedding 
ritual,  the  bridegroom  performing  it  with  his  fore-fijiger.' 
A  very  similar  practice  exists  in  E^-pt.  In  his  description 
of  that  country,  dating  from  1840,  Clot-Bcy  wrote : — "  Le 
man  d^flore  I'^pous^  avec  le  dotgt  indicateur  de  la  main 
droite,  enveloppi  d'lm  mouchoir  dc  mousseline  blanche.  .  .  . 
Le  mouchoir,  ttint  du  sang  de  la  jcunc  victimc,  est  pr&enti 
aux  parents,  qui  la  ffeUcitont  dc  sa  chastct^  ct  t<Jmoignent 
hautement  leur  joie.  Cette  preuve  sanglante  de  la  purct^ 
dc  I'dpouse  est  pr^sent^e  emuite  aux  tn^-in^s  de  la  noce."' 
Mr.  El-Bakry,  a  native  of  Egjiit.  tells  me  that  this  is  still 
true  of  the  /eUa^fn  of  his  country. 

In  other  cases  girls  are  artificially  deflowered  before 
marriage  by  somebody  else  than  their  future  husband. 
Among  the  Sakatava  of  Madagascar  "  les  jeunes  fUles 
se  dtfloront  clles-ni*nios  (juaiid  olles  n'ont  pas  Hi 
d^florfes  dfe  leur  bas  i\ge  par  leur  mire,  et  un  pire  ne 
marie  jamais  sa  fiUe  avant  que  cette  op^tion  ait  Hi 
mcnfc  a  borme  fin  par  Time  ou  par  ['autre.  Les 
princesses  scules  restent  intactes."*  In  some  prnNinces  of 
ancient  Peru,  when  a  girl  was  sought  in  marriage,  she  was 
brought  out  in  public  and,  in  presence  of  the  relation^  who 
had  made  the  contract,  her  mother  deflowered  her  with  her 
own  hand,  to  show  to  all  present  the  proof  of  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  of  her.'  Among  ttie  Kamchadal  a  man 
blamed  his  mother-in-law  if  he  found  liis  wife  to  be  n  virgin  ; 
hence  her  mother  deflowered  her  in  her  early  youth.'    In 

'  Gillcn, '  Notes  on  lomc  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines 
<>[  the  hIcDonnell  Ranges  belonging  to  tlie  Arunta  Tribe.'  in  Report 
OH  the  Work  of  the  Horn  Scitnlijic  Exptdition  to  Centrai  Auttialia, 
iv.  165,  *  Krilmcr,  DU  SiMoa-InselH.  i.  36  iqq. 

*  Clot-Bey.  Aperfu  gin/ral  iur  I'dgypti.  \i.  44. 

*  Noel,  '  IledeMaila^ascar.'in  BMttin  d*  la  SociM i*  G4ograpkie, 
ser,  ii.  vol.  xx.  394. 

*  GardUtsn  tie  la  Vega,  First  Pari  of  the  Royal  CwftnenlarUs  of 
Iht  ViKiM,  i.  59.  CicMdeLcon. '  LaCrflnicatlelPeriilparlpprimcia]," 
in  Bibiioleca  dt  aitlorts  tspaHoUs,  xxvi.  403. 

*  SteUer,  Btukrtibitni  von  detn  Lande  Kamtuhattta,  p.  346. 
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the  PhiUppine  Islands  old  women  often  performed  the  same 
operation  on  young  girls,'  Among  the  Jatt  of  Baluchistan 
an  old  woman  privately  deflowers  the  bnde  with  a  razor 
a  few  hoiirs  previous  to  consummation,  and  it  is  beUeved 
that  consummation  is  the  only  permanent  cure  for  the 
wound.'  Among  the  Wamegi  in  Central  Africa  "the 
girk  are  deflowered  by  certain  old  women."'  Among  the 
Wayao  in  British  Central  Africa  they  arc  ta'<cn  aivay  to  the 
biwh  by  elderly  women  to  be  initiated,  and  the  initiation 
ceremonies  comprise,  it  is  said,  "  a  forcible  vagintu  dUatatio 
by  mL-chanical  means,  an  operation  which  the  girls  are 
enjoined  to  boar  bravely.  At  the  same  time  they  are  told 
that  it  must  be  followed  by  cohabitation  with  a  man. 
This  is  regarded  by  the  Yao  as  a  necessity  to  render  the  girl 
marriageable  before  the  age  of  puberty,  ilic  girls  and  their 
mothers  believe  that  if  after  these  initiation  ceremonies 
nisi  cum  mare  coitus  fiet  they  will  die  or  at  any  rate  will  not 
bear  children  when  eventually  married.  Pater  pucUfc 
virum  robustum  (saepe  attamen  senem)  legit  atque  ei 
pecuniaij)  dat  ut  puellx  virginitatem  adimat.  Hoc  ante 
pubcrtatem  fieri  necesse,  ne  coitum  conceptio  scquatur."* 
In  many  Australian  tribes  the  girls  arc  artificially  deflowered 
by  other  men  than  their  f\itiire  husbands,"  and,  as  we  shall 
see  subsequently,  the  defloration  is  followed  by  sexual  inter- 
course. 

Among  various  peoples  yoimg  women  or  girls  are  de- 
flowered by  extra-matrimonial  intercourse  in  circum- 
stances which  clearly  show  that  the  act  by  no  means  im- 
phes  the  exercise  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  him  who  performs 
it,  but  is  an  operation  wliich  the  husband  is  anxious  to 

>  MalUt,  Lti  Pkilippitus.  i.  6i. 

*  Brmy,  Ctnsm  of  Itidia,  1911.  vol.  iv.  (Baluchistan)  R«porl, 
p.  106. 

*  Roscoe,  '  Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ba^uida,' 
Id  Jtmr.  Anthr.  Imt.  xxxi.  121. 

<  Johnston,  Britith  Ctnlral  Africa,  p.  410. 

*  Hill,  quoted  by  Miklucho-MacUy,  '  Olier  di«  Mlk&-OperaUon 
la  CcntTal-AnatralicD,'  in  Verhandl.  Berlintr  GtstUsck.  Atiikr.  1880, 
p.  89  (nnlives  of  New  South  WiUn).  Cason. '  Of  theTriI>e6,  Dieyvrie, 
4c.,'  in  Jour.  Antkt.  Jml.  xxiv.  169.     Infra,  i.  ;oo  iqq. 
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avcrfd.  In  Aidniba  Land,  in  Central  Africa,  when  an  un- 
inarricd  girl  is  "  danced,"  or  initiated,  her  father  "  has  to 
hire  a  man  to  sleep  with  his  daughter  the  night  after  she  is 
'  danced  "  and  to  deflower  her  '  Ka  chatoa  niassita  '  (take 
away  fat).  To  this  man  he  has  to  pay  one  fowl,  one  bowl 
of  flour,  and  a  small  bowl  of  beer,  and  after  the  ^1  has  slept 
with  this  man,  she  is  supposed  to  have  no  future  intercourse 
with  him."*  Among  the  tribes  near  Fort  Johnston  in 
British  Central  Africa  "  a  virgin  on  her  marriage  is '  broken  ' 
by  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom  before  the  latter  cohabits 
i-/ith  her.  The  friend  is  said  '  to  eat  new  things ' — Kudia 
ujobvu."*  In  New  Caledonia,  "  lorsqu'un  mari  ne  peut  oti 
ne  veut  d^florcr  sa  fenune,  tl  se  trouve,  en  payant,  certains 
individus  qui  s'un  acquittent  k  £a  place.  Ce  sont  dcs 
percturs  attitrfo."'  In  the  Philippine  Islands  also,  there 
were  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  men  who  had  for  their 
employment  to  take  away  the  virginity  of  damsels  and  who 
were  paid  for  doing  so,  since  viiginity  in  a  girl  was  looked 
upon  as  a  hindrance  to  her  marriage  ;•  but  these  professionals 
seem  to  have  dL<iappeared  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century.'  Among  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiris,  in  Southern 
India,  a  man  of  strong  physique,  who  may  belong  to  any 
cian  except  that  of  the  girl,  "  comes  and  staj-s  in  the  village 
for  one  night  and  has  intercourse  with  the  girl.  This  must 
take  place  before  puberty,  and  it  seemed  that  there  were 
few  tilings  regarded  as  more  disgraceful  than  that  this  cere- 
mony should  be  delayed  till  after  this  period.  It  might  be 
a  subject  of  reproach  and  abuse  for  the  remainder  of  the 
woman's  life,  and  it  was  even  said  that  men  might  refuse 
to  marry  her  if  this  ceremony  had  not  been  performed  at  the 
jHopcr  time."* 

>  Aufsas,  '  Th«  "  CheosaniwaU  "  or  Initiation  Ceremony  of  Girls, 
U  performed  in  Anmba  Land,'  in  Vtrkandl.  Deriitur  Geuthch.  Anthr. 
1898,  Ik.  481. 

■  Staaaos,  *  Notes  on  some  Trit>es  of  British  Ceotrftl  Africa,'  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  I  ml.  xl.  309. 

■  MoDOelon,  tu  Bttlt.  Sue.  4'Antltr.  Parii.  ser.  Ul.  vol.  Ix.  368. 

*  Morga,  Phitippitt  tilands.  p.  304  tq.     Mallat,  op.  eil.  i.  61. 

*  GemclIi-CiireTi,  Giro  dtt  mottdo.  v.  87.  Herts,  G§samiMlU 
AbkatUUuttgtn.  p.  198.  *  Rivers.  Toiat.  p.  505. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  defloration  of  girls  in  Malabar  is 
spoken  of  by  various  writers  as  a  right  belonging  to  the 
Bralunans ;  but  other  authorities,  whose  accounts  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj',  represent  it 
in  a  very  different  light.  Alvares  Cabral  states  that  the 
Nayar  women  beg  the  men  to  deprive  them  of  their  \'irginity. 
since  they  can  find  no  husbands  as  long  as  they  remain 
virgins  :*  and  according  to  Barbosa,  the  mother  likewise 
asks  some  young  men  to  deflower  her  daughter,  because  the 
Naj'ars  hold  it  an  unclean  thing  and  almost  a  disgrace  to 
deflower  women."  Hieronimo  di  Santo  Stefano  wrote  of 
them  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  "  the  men 
never  marry  any  woman  who  is  a  virgin  ;  but  if  one,  being 
a  vii^in,  is  betrothed,  she  is  delivered  over  before  the 
nuptials  to  some  other  person  for  fifteen  or  twenty  da>-s  in 
order  that  she  may  be  deflowered."'  It  seems  probable 
that  the  tali  kcU«,  or  mock  marriage  ceremony,  existing  S 
among  the  Kayars  and  some  other  castes  of  the  same  tract 
is  a  relic  of  such  pre-nuptial  defloration.  Every  girl  among 
them,  before  she  arrives  at  maturity,  is  subject  to  this  rite, 
the  essential  incident  of  which  consists  in  the  nominal 
husband  tying  a  tali,  or  tiny  plate  of  gold,  round  her  neck. 
Having  pUyed  his  part  in  the  ritual  and  received  the  cus- 
tomary fee,  the  man  goes  his  way ;  he  has  no  conjugal 
rights  over  the  girl,  nay  in  some  places  at  Ica.'^t  the  fact 
that  he  has  tied  the  tali  round  her  neck  constitutes  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  becoming  her  husband  in  later  Ufc* 

'  '  Navigation  del  captino  Pedro  Alvares,'  in  Rainusiu.  op.  tit. 

i->37. 

*  Darbosa,  DtiCtiption  of  ths  CoaiU  of  East  Africa  and  Maiabar 
in  the  Beginning  of  t\e  SixUrntK  Century,  p.  ia6. 

'  Account  of  the  Journey  of  Hierommo  di  Saitlo  Stefano,  p,  5, 

*  Gopal  Panikkar.  Malabar  and  its  Folk.  p.  143,  Mary  Billington. 
Woman  in  India,  p.  80,  Among  the  Kammalans,  or  artisan  classes, 
in  the  Cochtn  State,  however,  "  i(  the  lali  tier  of  a  girt  wrishcs  to  keep 
her  as  wife,  he  ha.t  the  preference  to  anybody  else,  and  to  none  else 
may  she  t>e  given  without  his  consent"  (Anantha  ICiishna  Iyer, 
Cochin  Tribei  and  Cartes,  1.  346).  Mr.  Gait  says  {Census  of  India. 
1911.  vol.  1.  [India]  Report,  p.  142)  that  "  in  some  parts  the  bride- 
groom is  contidered  to  have  some  sort  of  claim  to  the  girl  and  may 
afterwards  enter  into  satnbandkam  (that  Is,  actual  mairia^}  with 
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Various  theories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  this 
ceremony.*  Sir  Henry  Wintcrbotham  has  expressed  the 
opmion  that  it  is  a  relic  from  the  time  when  the  Malabar 
Brahmans  were  entitled  to  (he  first  fruits  and  it  was  con- 
sidered the  high  privilege  of  every  Kayar  maid  to  be  intro- 
duced by  them  to  womanhood,*  To  tliis  the  objection  has 
been  made*  that  the  rite  i.s  also  pt;rfomied  among  castes  of 
a  lower  status  with  whose  women  no  Brahman  would 
cohabit,  and  that  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  it  there  is  no 
mention  of  Brahmans  being  employed  as  "  bridegrooms," 
although  at  present  Nayar  girls  often  have  the  tali  tied  round 
their  neck  by  some  (.IderJy  Brahman.'  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  the  tali  keilu  ceremony  from  being  a  survival 
of  the  defloration  of  girls  which,  according  to  so  many 
accotmts,  was  once  customary  among  the  Nayars,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  not  necessarily  performed  by  Brahmans. 
In  his  description  of  the  defloration  of  the  king's  sister  by  a 
young  man  of  the  Nayar  caste  Castanheda  expressly 
connects  it  with  a  te/t-t>-ing  cea-niony :  after  the  act  is 
done  the  young  man  hangs  a  jewel  round  the  woman's  neck, 
and  this  she  wears  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  a  sign  that 
she  is  now  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  to  anyone  she 
pleases  as  long  as  she  lives,  because  without  this  ceremony 
nobody  can  take  a  husband.*  According  to  another  early 
Portuguese  account,  referred  to  above,  the  Kay-u  who 
deflowers  a  girl  of  his  own  caste  spends  with  her  four  days, 
and  as  a  token  of  the  defloration  liaigs  round  hrr  neck 
a  so-called  queU  made  of  gold.*    Barbosa,  whose  description 

her."  For  the  tali  ktllH  ceremony  in  general  sec  Rbley.  Peopit  of 
India,  p.  3og :  Gait.  op.  eil.  p.  343  :  Tbiiniton,  Elhnographic  Notts 
in  Sovlhem  India,  p.  I3i  s^. ;  Ananthi  Kn&lina  Iyer,  op.  cil. 
U.  21  sqq. 

>  See  lU-iley,  op.  cil.  p.  31)9:  Gdit,  op.  eil.  p.  i\i:  Anaiithu 
Kiifluia  Iyer,  op.  cit.  u.  zj  iqq. 

*  Uoore,  Mahi!>aT  Law  and  Cuilom.  ]>.  70. 

*  Gait,  op.  cil.  p.  243. 

*  Moore,  op.  cit.  p.  70.     Gait.  op.  cit.  p.  141. 

*  Ix>pcz  de  C»(anhe(1a.  op  cit.  J.  43  sq. 

*  'Sommario  di  tutti  li  regnl,  Ac.  orieutali,'  In  Kumuslu,  op.  cil, 
i-  [IJ63)  33I.D. 
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dates  from  the  same  age,  b  less  positive.  He  rays  that 
when  a  Nayar  girl  becomes  ten  or  twelve  years  old  or  more 
her  mother  begs  some  relation  or  friend  to  marry  her 
dau^tcr.  The  bridegroom  puts  a  small  gold  jewel  round 
the  girl's  nock,  "  which  she  always  has  to  wear  as  a  sign  that 
f.hf  may  now  do  what  she  pleases,"  and  goes  then  awr.y 
without  touching  her,  "  on  accotmt  of  being  her  relation." 
But  if  he  is  not  so,  "  he  may  remain  with  her  if  he  wish  it, 
but  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so  if  he  do  not  desire  it.  And 
from  that  time  forward  the  mother  goes  begging  some 
yoimg  men  to  deflower  that  daughter."'  Even  according 
to  this  account  there  is  a  connection  between  the  tying  of 
the  tali  and  the  defloration  of  the  gtrl,  although  they  may, 
and,  if  the  tali-tier  is  a  relative,  must,  bo  performed  by 
ililT<T(.'nt  men.  Buchanan,  who  visited  Malabar  at  a  much 
later  date— in  1800— wrote :—"  The  Nairn  marry  before 
they  arc  ten  >*ears  of  age,  in  order  that  the  girl  may  not 
be  deflowered  by  the  regular  operations  of  nature ;  but 
the  husband  never  afterwards  cohabits  with  his  wife.  Such 
a  circumstance,  indeed,  would  be  considered  as  very  in- 
decent."' About  half  a  ctntury  later  Graul  informs  us 
that  the  man  who  ties  the  tali  round  the  girl's  neck  then 
spends  four  nights  with  her,  and  on  the  fifth  morning 
receives  a  present  from  licr  uncle  or  brother,  after  which 
he  goes  away :  but  if  he  is  a  semi-Brahman-  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  special  honour—his  connection  with  the 
girl  ceases  aln-ady  at  the  moment  he  has  tied  the  tali.* 
It  seems  that  even  now  the  tali-tying  ceremony  is  in  some 
cases,  for  instance,  with  the  Paduvals,  followed  by  a  mock 
consummation  ;  and  the  Izhavans,  or  Tiyyans,  of  Cochin 
allow  or  allowed  not  long  ago  the  tali  heiiu  bridegroom  to 
spend  several  daj-s  in  the  bride's  house.*  It  has  also  been 
ol>!ier\'cd  that  the  ritual  resembles  in  certain  respects 
that  which  is  used  for  the  consecration  of  a  deva-disi.  or 

*  Bartxna.  9p.  eit.  p.  134  sqq. 

*  Buchanan.  '  Jcniniey  from  Madras,*  In  Plnkerton.  CnlttelUm  of 
Voyages  and  Travelt,  viii.  737, 

*  Cratil,  Utis*  naeh  Ottinditn.  in.  337. 

■  Ananlha  Kri&tuu  lyti,  up.  tit.  i.  287  iq. 
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temple  prostitute. 1  If  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  here 
advocating  is  correct,  the  object  of  tying  the  tali  round 
the  girl's  neck  may  be  explained  as  a  means  of  protection 
or  purification  rendered  necessary  by  the  act  of  defloration, 
which,  as  Barbosa  says,  was  held  to  be  "  an  unclean  thing."' 
To  this  day  it  is  considered  a  religious  impurity  for  a  girl 
to  attain  puberty  bufore  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.' 
In  some  cases  the  defloration  is  performed  by  a  foreigner. 
Verhoeven  states  that  when  a  lord  or  nobleman  in  Calicut 
marries,  he  hires  either  a  Brahman  or  a  white  man  to  spend 
the  first  night  with  the  bride  and  pays  him  about  four  or 
five  hundred  florins  for  doing  so.*  Speaking  of  the  Cochin 
custom  according  to  which  a  bride  is  deflowered  by  one  of 
the  Brahmans  or  if  there  be  none  at  hand  by  some  other 
man,  Rf>ggcweiii  adds  that  "  this  was  formerly  a  very 
considerable  advantage  to  such  foreigners  as  were  settled 
here,  the  Malabars  making  choice  of  thorn,  rather  tlian  their 
own  countrymen  ;  and  on  such  occasions  they  made  very 
large  presents,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  500  or  600 
florins:  but,  of  late  days,  this  source  is  quite  dried  up; 
for  the  Bramins  are  become  so  very  religious,  that  they 
take  care  never  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  this  part  of 
their  duty  is  to  be  performed."*  The  irdiabitants  of  Malacca, 
according  to  Otearius.  were  fond  of  foreigners  and  even 
begged  them  to  sleep  the  first  night  with  their  brides  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  their  vii^inity.'  Barthema  observes 
that  the  king  of  Tenasserim  let  his  wife  l>e  deflowered  by 
a  white  man,  either  a  Christian  or  a  Moor,  and  not,  like  the 
king  of  CaUcut,  by  a  Brahman  ;  and  he  illustrates  this  by 
the  personal  experience  of  his  party.'     Barthcma's  English 

'  Gait.  op.  eU.  p.  341.  RUlcy.  op.  cU.  p.  aw).  Thurston,  Elhno- 
grapkU  NoUs.  p.  iii.  See  nbo  Fiancii,  Cottui  oj  India,  1901.  vul. 
XV.  (Madras)  R^>ort,  p.  iji  :  Th/agaraja  Aiyar,  Ctmtm  0/  Indis. 
1911.  vol.  xsd.  (Mysore)  Report,  p.  99. 

■  B&rbow,  vp.  cti.  p.  126,     *  AnoRtha  Kmhna  Iyer.  op.  iit.  n.  2t. 

*  Verhoeven.  op.  eit.  p.  56.  '  Roggvwein.  /oe.  cil.  p.  397. 

**  OlflsriuB,  in  ManiJeLtl«e,  Mori!aal4itdi%cln  Ueia-BaulirtibuMf, 
p.  144.  See  also  Francisci,  Ntit-polirttr  iieicktcht-  Kuiisl-  u»J  .tH/tH- 
Spitgtl  auiUndiulier  VAIiker.  p.  9^7. 

'  Butheiaa.  /liN^rurM  meila  Egypio.  &<.  ful.  Ixviii, 
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translator  adds  that  the  pruvnlencp  of  a.  similar  custom  in  the 
Hurnifsp  provinces  is  contirmed  by  writers  of  a  later  date, 
and  that  evidence  is  not  wanting  of  its  exi^itrnce  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.*  Van  l-insehotcn.  who  sailed  for  India 
in  r58i.  writes  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  "  when  any 
gentleman  or  nobleman  will  marrie  with  a  maidc,  hoc  goeth  to 
s6eke  [one  of  his  frieitdes.  or]  a  straunger  [and  entreateth  him 
to  lie  with]  his  bride  the  first  night  of  their  mariagc,  and  to 
take  her  maydenhcad  from  her,  which  he  estccmeth  as  a  great 
I)lcasurc  and  honour  [done  unto  Iiim],  that  another  man 
wold  take  upon  him  to  case  him  of  so  much  payne.  This 
cn5tome  is  not  oncly  used  among  the  Gentlemen  and  cfiicfc 
nobiiitie  of  the  lande,  but  by  the  King  himscUc."*  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aracan  in  the  eighteenth  century  Richard 
says :— "  Virginity  is  not  an  esteemed  virtue  with  them. 
Husbands  prefer  running  the  risk  of  fathering  the  children 
of  others,  rather  than  marry  a  novice.  It  is  generally 
I>utch  sailors  who  are  liberally  paid  fur  tliis  infamous 
prostitution."'  We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  Tibetan 
custom  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  of  old  women  taking  their 
unmarried  daughters  or  other  girls  related  to  them  to 
strangers  who  were  passing,  and  making  them  over  to  whom- 
soever would  accept  them.* 

Among  certain  peoples  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  for  a 
father  to  deflower  his  daughter.^  This  lias  been  represented 
as  a  right  b<-longing  to  him.  Heq>ort  wrote  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  when  a  Sinhalese  gave 
Ids  daughter  in  marriage,  he  first  sk-pt  with  her  himself  on 
the  plea  of  having  a  right  to  the  first  fruit  of  the  tree  he  had 
planted."  Miklucho-Maclay  was  told  that  among  the  Orang 
Sukat  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  fathers  of  grown-up 
daughters  claiiued  for  themselves  the  jus  primae  noctis; 

'  Jono.  in  Travelt  of  Ludovico  di  Varthema,  p.  Ixxix. 

*  Voyage  of  J.  H.  vutt  Litucholtn  to  Ihe  East  Inditi,  \.  99. 

'  Kicliard,  *  Hiilory  of  Tonqtiin,'  in  Pinkertoii,  op.  cit.'xx.  760  s^. 

*  Marco  Pulu,  Kin^^tloms  and  Marveti  of  Ikt  East,  H.  ^4.     Supra. 

'■  See  Scliniidt.   Liebe  uuU  Eke  im  aittn  UHd  modernen   Itiiiitn. 
p.  327  (AtfuOTK  uf  TcmtAwang  >"  MinahAssa.  some  Ftattas). 
0  Herport,  OH-lndtattiscke  Rtin-btschttibung.  p.  178  sq. 
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anij  he  licard  ol  the  cxtslviicc  of  the  same  custom  in  the 
liasteni  Moluccas.'  It  is  difticiilt,  however,  to  belitft'e 
that  the  custom  in  question  really  represents  a  right  claimed 
by  the  fallier.  His  intercourse  with  the  daughter  more 
probably  serves  the  object  of  niakiiig  her  acceptable  to  her 
husband.* 

Why  is  a  bridegroom  reluctant  to  have  intercourse  with  a 
virgin  bride  ?  One  answer  which  ha-  been  gi\'en  to  this 
question  is  that  he  shuns  the  trouble.'  This  exj^lanation 
gams  some  support  from  statements  made  by  a  (cw  first- 
liand  authorities,*  but  can  at  most  have  only  a  ver^'  Umited 
application.  The  chief  reason  for  his  reluctance  is  no 
doubt  superstitious  fear.*  Among  the  Yahgans  of  Tirrra 
del  Fuego,  if  the  husband  wants  to  continue  to  cat  the  flesh 
of  the  guanaco  or  the  seal,  he  must  on  the  morning  after  the 
consummation  of  liis  marriage  purify  himself  by  bathing  in 
the  sea,  which  in  many  cases,  especially  in  llie  winter,  makes 
him  ill.'  The  Naj'ars,  as  we  have  seen,  bold  defloration 
to  be  polluting.'  In  the  most  popular  mcdia-val  book  of 
travel, '  The  Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUc,' 
which  was  composed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  read  of  an  isknd  m  the  Far  liast  where  il  is  the 
custom  (or  the  bridegroom  nut  to  spend  the  first  niglit  with 
the  bride  but  to  make  another  man  do  so  and  reward  liiin 

>  Mildiictio-MucUy.     '  Elhiiological    t'xcurxions    in    the    MiiLiy 
Peninsula,'  in  Jour.  Straits  B/inick  Roy.  Aiialic  Soc.  no.  2.  p.  116. 
'  Cf-  Utxlz,  op.  cit.  p.  J18  ;    Plo!w-B.irtcb,  Oas  MVift.  i.  691. 

•  Francisci,  op.  cU.  p  rij6.  Viroy.  De  la  jemme  sons  sts  rapfiorls 
fhysiologiiue,  moral  el  UtUraire.  p.  165  iq. 

•  vai)  Linacliotcn.  op.  eil.  I.  99.  HiU.  <|iiot(;cl  by  Miklucbo-Macltty. 
in  VtrhaHitl.  Berliner  Gesethch.  Antht.  1880.  p.  89.  Roth.  UtkHO- 
logical  Studies  amons  'A«  ^t'orthn'e$l-Ce»lrai  Queensland  Aborigines, 
p.  175. 

•  Cf.  KoMnbitiiiti.  Gttchicliie  der  Lutheutke  im  AUerlhmne.  I.  54  ; 
lltaix,  bp.  tit.  p.  itt  sqq.;  llinx-Darlds,  a^.  c((.  i.  691;  Crawley, 
Mystic  Itoie.  p.  3.^8  sf. 

'■  \Uwe,  Pat'taoni/t.  Terra  del  Fiioco.  Atari  AuslruU.  p.  tjl. 

'  Sufira,  p.  iM;.  Ani'itig  (lie  Nuttu  Mabyait*.  .1  juuKle  inlte  iii 
lltc  0>cliin  Suilu.  "  .1  girl  who  has  rcui:licil  llic  txge:  u(  puberty  as  a 
vi^iii  i<i  coiiiiOorcd  ImptiTu.  niul  no  pc^^on  will  tahc  lu-r  for  wife" 
{.\nnii11u  Kri^bn^  Iyer.  op.  eil.  i.  ji). 
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with  money  and  thanks.  In  <>very  town  tliere  arc  Mtch  men, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  doHowcr  brides,  and  in  conse- 
quence arc  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  Cadc- 
beriz,  that  is  to  seyne,  the  Foles  of  Wanhope.  For  Ihei  of 
the  Contree  holden  it  so  gret  a  thing  and  so  perilous,  for  to 
have  the  Maydcnhodc  of  a  Woman,  that  hun  scmethc  that 
thei  that  havtn  first  the  Maydenhodo,  puttethe  him  in  aven- 
ture  of  his  Lif."  The  inhabitants  explained  this  custom  as 
an  inheritance  from  ancient  times,  when  "  men  hadden  ben 
dede  for  deflouryngc  of  Maydcnes,  that  haddt-n  Serpentes  in 
hire  Bodyes.  that  stongtm  men  upon  hire  Zerdes,  that  thei 
dyedcn  anon."'  I  have  not  been  ablr  to  find  tlie  authority 
for  tliis  superstition,  but  it  cajuiot  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  median-al  author's  own  imagination. 

ITie  fear  of  defloration  is  no  doubt  closely  connected  with 
the  fear  of  hymeneal  blood.  In  the  Vedic  Uteratnre  the  blood 
of  the  bridal  night  is  represented  as  a  poison  and  a  scat  of 
danger  ;*  and  a  similar  belief  probably  accounts  for  the  old 
German  custom  of  bringing  new  clothes  to  the  married 
couple  on  the  first  morning  of  their  wedded  life.*  The  woman, 
as  well  as  the  man,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  peril.  Rochas 
writes  of  the  New  Caledonians : — "  Le  premier  rapproche- 
ment intime  est  plus  effrayant  pour  les  caledoniennes  que 
pour  les  fcmmcs  de  nos  soci^tfe  polices  dont  I'esprit  (k^lairfi 
est  4 1'abri  de  toutc  craJnte  superstitieuse.  II  n'a  jamai-^  lieu 
sans  une  purification  Ugale,  avec  une  eau  lustrale  consaci^ 
par  tm  sorcier  et  dite  eau  virginate."*  The  hymeneal  blood 
may  also  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  offspring.  In 
Andjra,  in  Morocco,  there  are  bridegrooms  who  take  care 
that  no  offspring  can  result  from  the  defloration  of  the  bride, 
since  many  people  believe  that  the  child  would  be  diseased 
if  the  scmoi  came  into  contact  with  the  blood.*  Among  the 
Swaltili  there  is  on  the  first  day  of  the  wedding  only  immissio 


'  Voiagt  and  TravaiU  of  Sir  John  MaundeviiU,  p.  385  sq. 

■  Wobi^,    '  Vedisclie    Hocbxoitsspittclie.'    ia    Inditclu    Studun, 

V.    189,    190,    311    i^. 

*  Weinbold.  DU  dnitschm  Fntuen  in  dtm  MiOtUOtr,  l  401  tq. 

Herts,  op.  eU.  p.  313.         *  <Ic  Rocbaa,  La  NouotUt  CaMdoNti,  pL  335. 

'  See  Westemutrck,  Marriag*  Certmonitt  in  Monctc.  p.  263  s;. 


^ 
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pmis.  not  sMttiiis.'  And  in  Ukrainia,  according  to 
Tchoubinsky,  the  bridegroom  likewise  refrains  from  con- 
summating the  marriage  when  he  deflowers  the  bride' 

If  defloration  is  considered  a  dangerous  act  it  m^  be 
asked  how  other  men  can  be  induced  to  perform  it  on  behalf 
of  the  brid^oom.  This  is  easy  to  explain,  even  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  often  paid  for  it.  As  will  be  bhown  in  a 
sabsequcnt  chapter,  a  bridegroom  is  commonly  held  to  be  in 
a  state  of  danger,  extremely  susceptible  to  evil  influences ; 
hence  an  act  which  is  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  him  may 
be  supposed  to  be  much  less  dangerous  or  quite  harmless  to 
other  men.  Sometimes  the  defloration  is  performed  by 
foreigners,  who  probably  do  not  share  the  native  dread  of  it ; 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  holy  man,  whose 
sanctity  allows  him  to  do  with  safety  what  is  perilous  to 
ordinary  persons.  According  to  notions  expressed  in  Uic 
ancient  literature  of  India,  the  priest  alone  can  purify  the 
garment  of  the  bride,  just  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  not 
polluted  by  contact  with  sacrificial  blood.' 

The  operation  in  question  may  be  performed  by  a  holy 
man  not  only  because  it  is  supposed  to  entail  no  risk  for 
him  but  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  bride  or  a 
blessing  for  the  married  couple.  Sexual  intercourse  with 
sucii  a  person  is  frequently  held  to  be  highly  beneficial. 
Egede  informs  us  that  the  native  women  of  Greenland 
thought  themselves  fortunate  if  an  Angckokk,  or  "  prophet," 
honoured  them  with  his  caresses  ;  and  some  husbands  even 
paid  him  for  having  intercourse  with  their  wives,  since  they 
believed  that  tlic  child  of  such  a  holy  man  could  not  but  be 
happier  and  better  than  others.*  Ch6)icr  speaks  of  a  saint 
in  Tctuan,  in  Morocco,  who  seized  a  young  woman  and  had 
commerce  with  her  in  tlie  midst  of  the  street ;  "  her  com- 
panions, who  surrounded  her,  uttered  exclamations  of  joy, 
felicitated  her  on  her  good  fortune,  and  the  husband  himself 

>  Zoche. '  Sitten  und  Gcbrauch«  der  Suahcli.'  in  ZtiUchr.  f.  Etkmol. 
xxxi.  73.  84. 

*  Vollcov,  *  Rites  ot  usages  nupliaux  en  Ukiaine.*  lo  L'Amlhro- 
fiohfU.  ii.  578  sq.  •  Wcbcr,  loc.  cU.  p.  190. 

*  Egede,  Description  of  GrunUmd,  p.  140. 
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rncciVMl  r«m|iliin(-nUry  vhlli  oti  Ihit  iKCBMUm."*  Anumn 
certain  lrib<Hio(  Itv:  liuhtMlnhy*  In  l.yrjia.wlirrc  IbrtleJ^  Uat 
thdr  yearly  rrUKioul  aMwmblic*  mtitl/-d  lo  tiave  tnlcrcoarw 
with  any  woman  >i<>  chooMii,  hrr  hu>band  "  fwh 
conitidorably  ItonmirM  by  Ihla  dUtlnction"*  Wlim  the 
pnlttM  of  (Ih>  Arm'-nian  YezUleet  travel  about  on  tlwlr 
vliltfltion  Ujun,  tlujy  "  iw)  twoncr  arriva  In  a  villag*",  v/hift 
lliey  Inlend  |'a^«ing  a  day  or  two,  Ihin  thry  at  once  get 
marrivd ;  and  litn  yoiuiff  lady  Mlectcd  for  thii  honour 
bocomot,  In  c(muf|uenc<,  to  tioly  that  the  ii  looked  upon  a» 
ft  Mnd  of  lalnt  or  drmon.  If  *h*i  liappenn  to  have  a  um.  lie 
becoroM  one  of  ttw  prksllycantc."  'lite  [irelalc  tnay  never 
we  or  even  think  about  bin  ipouu  after  the  wrddiitf  dajr, 
althoiigh  lii«  cotltmguo  or  MicceMor  ii  compelled  to  make  a 
very  h'-avy  dlnbunement  before  attaining  hi»  pred^rccuor't 
divorce."  fnthoMalubhnralawcrradof  princeit and bcroea 
who  Ko  and  \iTna\i  tlurlr  wIvcti  or  daufchten  to  wime  pioua 
h'Tmll  llifit  lu!  may  deif[n  to  Bfxord  llii-in  a  -lon  of  hl«  good 
workft.  it  may  indeed  be  »aUI  that  "all  India  i»  inibued 
Willi  the  iMiUef  that  wcnrdotal  bloo<l  ii  giilod  with  regenerat- 
ing virtitM." 

H.irtlwnui  ttnte«  that  when  the  King  of  Calkut  travch, 
one  of  the  Hrahmani,  "alttiough  tic  might  he  only 
twenty  yiors  of  age,  remain*  Ui  iln^  houne  with  the 
queen,  and  ili"  king  would  contider  It  to  be  tlie  greatest 
favour  tluii  lliew  nra1imin»  MiMild  Iw  familiar  with  tlie 
quern,"'  According  to  MandeUloc,  ihorc  i>  in  Malabar 
Mcarcoly  a  nuui  of  note  who,  when  ho  is  to  be  abncnt  from 
hoiiin  for  any  length  of  time,  doe«  not  rccominend  hU 
funiily,  and  e'^iiciiijUly  hi>  wife,  to  tlie  care  of  a  Brahman,  to 
lupply  hU  place.'  In  n{[rermmt  with  thne  vicwt  and 
pincllcoi  tlie  intercourw  of  a  Urulmioii  with  a  bride  during 

)  aUmim,  PrtuHt  SUM  of  tkt  Brnpirt  of  Monuo.  1.  1*7,  Sm  also 
WwUnnnivk,  Mootiih  ConcpUon  0/  lloiltutt  {liaritha).  p.  85. 

'  PdoTwtn  uwt  [,ii«cti«ii,  op.  eil.  p.  199  n.  i, 

*  L^Mfh,  Armtniam.  Koordi.  •iitil  Tufki,  \    l^\  iqq. 

'  iVdwJi  of  Lutlwlcv  <U  yurllifma,  p.  144. 

■  Mand«U(M,  In  IfarrU,  op.  ell.  i.  767.  Hm  hLwi  Guyon,  op.  fU. 
i.4Ji. 
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the  lint  itl({ttt  la  alio  ngarded  u  bmefleial.  Sir  Thonuu 
Herbert  utatRo  tliAl  the  Nayin  lupposrd  "  the  fcround  of 
better  valur  by  that  holy  wm^iI,  uh  ttmy  rutl  it."'  Guyon 
iniorm*  us  llutt  the  yotinx  npotiM)  in  Millibar  frc^iumtly 
rewmrda  Ihn  Hraliimui  Ih  whom  hr  ha<i  rnn'ii'<l  hi*  bride, 
bncaiiM^  ho  U  penuadod  (hat  u  mairin^  Iu'kud  by  a  Hrahrnan 
"cannot  (all  of  beJnff  happy,"*  Accordhig  to  Navarctlo, 
the  bridoi  who  are  lakcn  (o  the  templei  ol  Idobilruuii  pric«ti 
to  be  deflowcrrd  arc  hrld  to  br  Hanctlfli-d  ihcri'by,  "  a)id  the 
Huibandi  carry  thrm  home  wrll  ploaN'd."*  So  al«o  tlie 
ZlkrU  comlder  Ihn  brldo  who  ha«  Intrrtouno  with  thn  Miilla 
to  be  wuictihrd  and  clpan»«l  by  thu  a^vll:lation  with  him.* 
In  the  caw  o[  a  bride  the  lin>t  and  inont  obvioun  l>cnefit 
derived  from  lntt-n:aiir*n  with  a  holy  man  1*  purilicatlon  or 
the  removal  of  danRcr.  It  aIiouUI  br  added  that  brnrrit* 
may  alHo  be  auppoutd  to  renull  [mm  dctloratUm  by  a  Htrangcr, 
who  U  often  looked  ujKrn  alinott  a>  a  iiii))rmatural  liclng. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  tlic  so-called  /us  primat 
HocHt  ([nuilHl  to  a  prit-«t  l\  larKcly  at  least,  based  upon 
■inillar  Ideai.  ThU  U  uidlcatvd  by  the  fact*  that  it  U  found 
among  people!  when  auch  idea*  prevail ;  that,  vihetc  the 
practice  of  defloration  occur*,  it  U  ftpoken  of  Kimotimm  at 
the  exorcite  of  a  Hflht  and  Mmoilmoii  at  a  favour  or  an 
onuit  to  bo  paid  (or ;  and  that  rvnt  when  it  Ih  callnl  a  right, 
he  who  di^privtft  thr  bride  nl  hrr  virginity  may  pxpcci  a  fee 
(orit,  Sj)rakinx  of  the  jus  primat  noctit  of  the  paji  among 
certain  UraxUlan  tribes,  von  Hartlii*  otHwrvna  that  It  li 
probably  founded  on  the  belief  in  woman's  umleanneM, 
which  prevalla  among  no  many  rude  peopW*  What  to 
or  has  been  merely  u  habit  may  U-  intcrpretrd  at,  or  actually 
bocomo,  a  right.*  Thn  name  maybe  aald  of  the  ;mi  prima* 
nocti\  of  a  cliicf  or  a  king.  whoM  servkM  Dwy  be  sought  for 
on  grotmd>i  nlmlhir  to  those  which  Iiavo  led  to  defloration  by 
priest*.  With  rctnroicn  to  l«  droit  itu  Mt(f«>Mf  of  the  king  of 
the  Itiiltaiilf,  M.  Man:hu  reiiiaiks :— "  Ce  r'est  m0m«  poi 


*  HMbarl.  ofi.  til.  p.  jj?. 

*  NsvuQtte,  loc.  eit.  p.  .110, 

*  V.  HartiiM.  e^.  Ml  I.  tij  *f. 

*  Cf.  liMti.  0^.  »U.  p.  114  tf. ; 
VUL.  1 


■  fluroB.  op.  oU.  I.  i\\. 

•  MiiRltM'ltullvr.  op.  eil.  p.  43. 

CloM-Bart«U,  op.  til.  I.  Ogr 
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pour  lui.  k  proprcmcnt  parkr,  im  droit,  mais  une  obligation, 
car  sans  celte  formality  une  jeune  fille  ne  pourrait  se  marier. 
Ccla  oblige  le  p^rc  qui  a  dcs  filks  pcu  a%'enantes  k  alter  faire 
au  souverain  un  beau  cadcau,  en  le  suppliant  d'avoir  pitii 
de  sea  filies  qui  attendent  de  lui  le  droit  de  prendre  un 
£poux."'  And  in  '  Lcabhar  na  h-Uidbri '  tbe  druid  Cathbad 
is  represented  as  saying  that  King  Conchobar  was  obiigtd 
to  sleep  the  first  night  with  Curhulaind's  bride,* 

The  defloration  of  a  bride,  however,  could  never  have 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  right  unlewi  the  act  had  been 
attractive.  It  h  not  to  be  believed  that  the  chief  or  the 
priest  slept  with  another  man's  bride  from  unscUish  motives 
alone ;  and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  right  to  do  so 
was  nothing  but  a  conwquencc  of  might.  The  jus  primae 
Hoctis  of  a  chief  may  liavc  the  same  origin  as  the  right  of 
certain  chiefs  to  cohabit  with  their  female  subjects  at  any 
time.  Among  the  Guaraui,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the 
caciques  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  daughters  of  their 
subjects  when  they  required  it.'  In  the  Marshall  Islands 
the  chief  has  only  to  express  a  wish,  and  the  subjects  place 
anything  they  possess  at  liis  disposal,  even  their  wives  and 
children  ;*  and  on  Jaluit,  the  southernmost  island  of  the 
group,  the  men  of  the  higher  classes  have  a  right  to  appro- 
priate the  wives  of  the  lower  people.*  So  also  in  the 
Hawaian  Islands  the  chief  had  a  claim  over  tbe  virgins  of 
his  districts,'  and  "  the  wives  of  the  country  people  were 
sometimes  appropriated  by  the  men  about  court."'  Among 
the  Marquesans  "  les  grands  chefs  du  m£mc  rang  (ou  pcut- 
^tre  d'un  rang  sup^rieur)  que  les  jeunes  mariiJs  pou\'aient 
posscder  repouse."'      In  Tonga  the  women  of  the  lower 

•  Maiche,  op.  tU,  p.  70. 

*  Ltabhar  tia  M-Utdhrt,  p.  127,  col.  i.    Schmidt,  tn  Ztitsehr.  /. 
Bihmol.  xvi.  50  tq.         *  Charlevoix,  History  0/  Paraguay.  L  202. 

*  Erdland,  '  Di«  Stellung  der  Fraueii  in  den  (UupilingRfamilim 
(ler  Matshallinschi,'  in  Anthropos,  iv.  106. 

'  Hernshdm,  SiiilsM-IinnnfrungiH,  p.  St. 

'•  Rivers,  History  0/  Melantiian  Society,  i,  386. 

'  Multi,  Hawaiian  Antiquities,  p,  91. 

•  TauUin,  '  £ti]dc  Mir  l«  mariage  chez  lea  Pulyn&ieDs  des  ilcs 
Man|uiitea,'  111  L' Anlhtopologie.  vi,  C^j, 
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people  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  chiefs,  who  ev&i  used  to 
shoot  the  husbands  if  they  made  resistance*  Among  the 
Maori,  when  a  chief  desired  to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  he 
fixed  his  attention  upon  one  and  took  her,  if  need  be  by 
force,  without  consulting  her  feelings  and  wishes  or  those  of 
anyone  else.'  In  Madaga'^'Car  kings  and  piincos  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  all  women  in  their  dominions.'  Con- 
cerning the  Barotse  Dr.  Holub  writes,  "  Quite  indisputcd  is 
the  king's  power  to  put  to  death,  or  to  make  a  slave  of  any 
one  of  his  subjects  in  any  way  lie  chooses ;  he  may  take  a 
man's  wife  simply  by  providing  him  with  another  wife  as 
a  substitute."*  Among  the  Negroes  of  Fida,  according  to 
Bosiiiaii,  the  captains  of  lUc  king,  who  have  to  supply 
him  with  fresh  wives,  immediately  present  to  him  any 
beautiful  viiigin  they  may  ace ;  and  none  of  his  subjects 
dare  presume  to  oifer  objections.'  In  Dahomey  all 
women  belong  to  the  king,  who  can  cause  any  girl 
to  be  brought  to  liim  before  niavriago  and,  if  he  pleases, 
retain  her  in  the  palace."  Speaking  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Chamba  (embracing  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Cochin  China),  Marco  I'oio  says,  "  No  woman  is  allowed  to 
marry  imtil  the  King  sliall  have  seen  her ;  if  the  woman 
pleases  him  then  he  takes  her  to  wife  ;  if  she  does  not,  he 
gives  her  dowry  to  get  her  a  husband  withal."'  There  is 
reason  to  bflieve  tiat  in  comparalively  niodcrn  times  .some 
of  the  R&jas  of  Rlwa,  a  native  state  bordering  on  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  India,  in  their  ai^iuial  progresses, 
insisted  on  a  supply  of  girls  from  the  lower  tribes.*  Among 
the  Kukis  "  all  the  woimn  of  the  village,  married  or  single, 
are  at  the  pleasure  of  ilie  rajah,"  who  is  regarded  by  his 

'  Waitz-Ccrlaiul.  AmJtropohgie  dir  Katun-ilhtr.  vi.  164. 

■  Yatc,  Account  of  New  Z*-ilattd,  p.  96, 

*  Ciamlidier,  Ethnopaphit  dt  Madagatcar.  ii.  154. 

'  Holub,  Sevtn  Yean  in  Sou'h  Africa,  ti.  160  iq. 

-  floKnuui.  *  Deacnption  ol  tlio  COast  ol  Giiiiiua.'  in  Pmkcrti .11, 
op.  cil.  xvi.  480. 

'  Bastian,  Per  Menseh  in  dei  Otichichlt,  til.  302.    Burton.  Mutim 
to  (ielele.  ii.  67.  '  Marco  Polo,  op.  ctl.  ii.  les. 

'  Crookc,  TfiUs  and  CutUi  oj  Ikt  North-WtiUrn  Proviucts  and 
Vitiili.  i.  V-  tlxxxv. 
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people  with  almost  superstitious  veneration.*  We  hear  of 
similar  rights  granted  to  priests.  When  one  of  the  itinerant 
priests  of  Siva,  known  under  the  name  of  djaugoumas,  who 
are  mostly  ccb'bates,  does  an  adept  the  honour  to  enter  his 
bouse,  every  male  who  inhabits  it  is  obliged  to  go  away  and 
lodge  elsewhere,  leaving  wives  and  daughters  with  the  holy 
personage,  who  prolongs  his  sojoum  as  seems  good  to  htm.' 
In  an  old  monograph  it  is  said  of  the  Tottiyars,  a  Telugu 
agricultural  caste,  that "  they  have  Gurus  of  their  own  caste, 
instead  of  Brahmans.  one  of  whose  privileges  appears  to  be 
to  lie  with  the  wives  of  their  disciples  whenever  they  feel 
inclined."*  Among  the  Maori  "  a  man  who  held  the  power 
that  a  priest  did  might  claim  almost  any  girl  he  desired, 
with  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  her."  Our  informant. 
Mr.  Best,  adds  that  he  has  seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
Mexico.*  Such  privileges  may  be  granted  to  priests  not 
only  on  account  of  the  miraculous  effects  attributed  to  their 
embraces,  but  for  the  purpose  of  gratifj-ing  their  own  desires, 
so  as  to  avert  their  anger  or  gain  their  good-will  or  as  a 
genuine  mark  of  esteem. 

\Vhether  the  jus  primae  noctis  belonging  to  a  chief  or 
priest  ultimately  springs  from  ordinary  persons*  fear  of 
hymeneal  blood  or  from  hope  of  benefits  resulting  from  inter- 
course with  a  holy  or  superior  person  or  from  the  sexual 
appetite  of  the  man  who  has  the  right,  it  is  always  the  con- 
sequence of  his  own  personal  qualities  or  authority  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  relic  of  an  ancient  com- 
munal right.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  sexual 
intercourse  with  a  bride  or  an  immarried  girl,  involving 
defloration,  is  accorded  to  several  men,  who  arc  not  neces- 
sarily cither  chiefs  or  priests,  and  these  cases  have  likewise 
been  regarded  as  expiation  for  individual  marriage  dating 
from  a  time  when  women  were  held  in  common.* 


I  Palloit.  Descripiive  Elhmlogy  of  Btngai.  p.  45. 
'  Keclu",  I'riMiliue  I'ollt,  p.  173. 

•  Nelson,  I'lVtp  of  tha  Ilhutu  Law,  p.  I4I. 

*  Best,  '  AUuri  Mamago  Customs,'  id  Tram,  and  Protted.  Sew 
Zialatid  Inil.  xxxvi.  64. 

'  Avebury.  Origin  of  Civilitalion,  p.  437  sq. 
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Herodotus  states  that  "  when  a  N'a«ainonian  first  marries, 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  bride  on  the  first  night  to  lie  with  all 
the  guests  in  turn,  and  each,  when  he  has  intercourse  with 
her.gives  her  some  present  wliith  he  has  brought  from  home."* 
Of  the  Augilae  in  the  C>Tenaica,  another  Libyan  people, 
Pomponius  Mela  writes  that  it  is  a  solemn  custom  amongst 
thc-m  that  their  women  the  first  nisfit  they  arc  married  shall 
abandon  themselves  to  the  common  abuse  of  all  men  who 
come  with  reward,  and  that  it  is  counted  the  greatest  honour 
to  have  had  to  do  with  many  on  that  occasion,  although 
ever  after  the  women  keep  themsflves  exceedingly  chaste.* 
Solinus  refers  to  the  same  custom  among  them,  saying  that 
the  wives  are  compelled  to  have  adulterous  intercourse 
the  first  night.*      In  the  Balearic  Island^,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  oldest  of  the  relatives  and  friends  who 
were  present  at  the  nuptials  cohabited  with  the  bride  first 
and  then  the  rest,  one  after  another  according  to  their  age. 
imtil  at  last  the  bridegroom  had  the  honour  to  he  with  her.' 
In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  says  Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega,  "  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  bride  and  her  most  intimate  friends 
had  connection  with  her,  and  on  this  condition  the  marriage 
was  agreed  to,  and  she  was  thus  received  by  the  husband." 
He  adds  that  Pedro  de  Cieza  says  the  same  ;  *  but  the  state* 
ment  of  the  latter  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  Indians  of  Peru. 
but  to  tho^  of  New  Granada.'    In  another  chapter  of  his 
'  Commentaries '  Garcilasso  writes  of  the  natives  of  Manta 
and  its  districts  that  "  their  marriages  took  place  under 
the  condition  that  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
should  enjoy  the  bride  before  her  husband."'    Among  the 
Caribs  of  Cuba,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  bride  of  a 
cacique  or  of  a  man  of  somewhat  lower  rank  Iiad  during  the 

'  Herodotus,  Iv.  17a. 

*  Fomponiui  McIa.  Chorographia,  \.  46. 

*  SoUnua.  op.  cil.  xxxi.  4.  Momimen's  edition,  p.  137. 
'  Diodorus  Siculus,  op.  <U.  v,  t. 

*  Garcilisso  do  U  Vega,  op.  cil.  i,  59. 

*  Cicia  de  Leon,  '  La  Crdnica  del  Ptril  [part«  primcra].'  ch.  49 
In  BiMiaUca  de  aufcrts  tspaitoUs.  xxvl.  40a.  C/.  ftlarkbain  in 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  op.  cit.  i.  59  n*. 

*  Gatdtasso  de  la  Vega.  op.  cil.  U,  441. 
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Ant  niffhl  Intnrourw,  not  with  llf!  brldirgroriin,  hut  with  hU 
ffqtula  nlto  wrrr  [nvllrd  to  thu  wctlcltnf;.'  Amonf;  the 
abor%lne«  of  P'Tto  Kicxj  "  Ok  ri4{ht  of  thr  rimt  nif(lit,  whrn 
Uii  brida  hiul  <:r«nnc<:lkm  with  other  men  of  thr  ruik  of  htr 
hii*han<l ,  waa  prkcUflcd  not  only  by  rulquM  ami  t  h<-ir  tlr:)*rncl' 
rnl  chlelt,  but  ftko  by  the  common  poople,"*  \<m  I^inKKlorf 
utalo  that  tn  Nuknhivii,  otic  o(  tlu'  MftniucDOs  Kluid«,  "  if 
thft  dauKhlff  o(  a  |>r*r4'in  if  ilinlinrlion  marritr^,  a  numt>pr  of 
Mvlnn  art  killed,  and  all  thr  friend'^  lUid  arqualntancc*  are 
Invited  to  till)  fntt.  Every  gunt  at  the  miptiaU  ha»  tbsn 
t  rJKht,  with  thr  rcm*n\\  of  the  hrldc,  to  kharc  th^  plrature* 
of  tlie  nuptial  nl|{ht  with  the  bridegrooni.  'Ilio  franlinin; 
commonly  laiil^  two  or  three  dayo,  till  all  the  itwinc  arc  raten, 
and  from  that  (imc  the  wile  mii^t  at>Hliiin  from  nil  inter- 
courM  with  any  other  man  except  Iwr  huiband."*  Dr. 
Taulain  mention*  the  exUtence  of  a  ilmilar  cuttom  amonK  tlie 
ManjiMMU  Ulander* :— "  Sur  un  Klgnal  tlu  marii^  tons  \r% 
hommM  prAwnilH  m  r^unluolmt,  fomialmi  um  fila  rn 
chantant  ol  im  dan^ant,  «t,  chacun  k  ton  tour,  d^itait 
deviinl  IVpoiiv,  <|tii,  coiu:h^  daw  un  coin  du  paepae  d<*H 
koika,*  la  Ifitp  Rppuy^  aur  lea  ^enoux  de  *<m  mnri,  W 
trallait  tout  en  ^ux.  Le  d'ifiK,  qui  avait  commnkcri 
par  tei  pliii  vlrux.  In  mohu  nobles,  te  terminnit  par  \e% 
KraniU  cliori  et,  en  ileml^tr  lieu,  par  le  mori  qui  ensuite 
i-rnmcnalt  m  femmn  dani  Irur  ctte."' 

From  tlwM  Btatementii  by  thfrnw-lves  U  \%  ImptMolble 
to  find  the  meaning  of  the  cuolonm  they  dcncrlbc,  but  tlierr 
U  every  reaton  to  bi-Uovc  tluit  IIiom  cuitomft  are  cloMly 
connected  willi  ntlit-rN  which  liavn  already  corii<>  under  OW 
notice.  It  11  Klgniliraiii  that  Cir^a  ilo  Leon  tmd  GucUimo 
tU'  la  Vega  tpcak  of  the  prr-nuptlal  InterrourKe  between  the 
bridn  imd  hrr  rrlntlvei  and  (rlendH  and  th<<  arliAcial  deflora- 
tion of  luT  by  luT  mother  aa  altematlvu  ciiftonii  occurring 

■  Sufirit.  p.  tA;, 

*  I'tiwkai,  '  AlmtljlnM  ol  Porto  Rica  An<l  NdglilmrinK  NUnd-t.' 
In  Ahm  H»f.  Dm.  liilm.  xxv.  48. 

I  V.  Liui|«larl.  Voyitt**  •**■•'  Travih,  \.  t%y 

*  KoiMa.  "  (Ate  "    Piupiu,  "  pUtatotme  ilevAs  en  plerroa  iiAcha." 

*  TkiilKln,  loe.  tU.  p.  649. 
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among  different  trib«  of  tlw  n&mc  country.  The  Cuban 
cuitom  }uit  referred  to  is  mentioned  toK''thcr  with  the 
defloration  by  caclquen  and  prleftti  in  tho  cafw  of  bridcft  of 
llic  lowMt  tliiM,  and  il  in  (■xprcs'^ly  said  that  it  was  incumlMmt 
ti]Hm  the  bivited  guvstti  to  tiavv  connection  with  the  bride' 
Among  Libyan  peoples  we  fbd  sexual  relations  bctwc«n  the 
bride  luid  weddlnR  priirsts  altomnting  with  drfloration  liy  the 
kin^.  If  tntvrcuurM;  wtlh  a  prirHt  or  chirf  h  hupjxvitcd  to 
remove  the  danger  to  which  tho  bridegroom  othorwiiw  were 
ujtjMWcd.  II  similar  result  nay  be  expected  from  intercourse 
with  tlu-  nuUe  guests  at  the  wedding.  It  will  |>er)iapH  bo 
argued  that  the  Libyan  cuntom  according  to  wliich  tlwy  had 
to  Kivc  pn"spnt«  to  the  bride  ill  agrei-ti  with  the  idea  that  they 
rendtTfd  tho  bri<tcgroom  a  ftcmcc.  Hut  prcscnln  may  be 
regarded  as  Ixrareni  of  good  luck — this  in  dhlinctly  the  caM 
with  the  nilvrr  coins  given  at  wr-dding^i  in  Morocco  ;•  and 
lMt!titlm,  the  old  custom  may  haw  Hurvived  tlic  i<lca  from 
wlilch  It  kprang,  and  a  mercenarymotlw  may  have  been 
attached  to  it.  TboHo  who  maintain  that  tin*  inter* 
course  of  the  wedding  guvMtti  with  tlie  bride  is  the  relic 
of  communal  marriage  would  aliw  have  to  explain  how  it  la 
that  the  excrciite  o(  aright  has  to  \y  paid  for.  With  n'fer- 
rnco  to  Lord  Avcbury'a  inteq)rctatiun  of  tho  cuHtoms  in 
iiuefttlon  u  actA  of  expiation  for  individual  marriage, 
McLennan  remarked  that  they  are  not  caiet  of  privileges 
accorded  to  the  mm  of  the  bridegroom'*  group  only,  which 
they  fthould  be  if  they  referred  to  an  ancient  communal 
right.*  In  most  ra-trs  wf;  are  not  told  to  what  K""""!*  the  men 
belonged  ;  but  in  Mania  they  arc  snid  to  have  been  n-Iativoa 
and  friends  of  the  bridegroom.  'Hiom!,  however,  who  are 
Inclined  to  regard  this  statement  as  evidence  of  Lord  Avc- 
bury'a tlu-ory  should  notice  that  in  other  places  belonging 
to  tho  same  region  It  was  "  the  nearest  relations  of  the  bride 
and  her  ntost  intimate  friends"  who  had  Intercourse  with 
her,  or  her  own  mother  who  deflowered  hvr. 

>  Cwtl.  ofi.  tit.  I.  71. 

'  Hen  WoitMmarcli.  Marfinf*  C*r*monUt  in  Morouo,  pnrtkulatly 
p.  J47  und  tha  page"  lolorroil  to  in  n.  3. 
*  MoLwiHon,  Studitt  in  Amuni  Hittory.  p.  341. 
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Among  various  peopks  the  girls  are  said  to  be  accustomed 
^to  eam  a  dowry  by  prostitution  before  they  many.  This 
Ie,  or  has  been,  the  case  with  the  IJlad  Naid  in  Algeria'  and 
among  the  ancient  Phoenicians,'  Cyprians,*  Lydians,* 
and  Etruscans,'  a.^  also  in  the  New  World,  among  the 
Natchez  of  Louisiana*  and  in  Nicaragua'  and  Guatemala* 
We  have  reason  to  bchcvc,  however,  that  this  institution 
did  not  merely  serve  an  economic  object,  but  was  in  origin 
and  purpose  akin  to  the  wedding  ceremonies  just  considered. 
It  has  been  especially  found  among  races  or  in  regions  where 
other  forms  of  defloration  by  somebody  else  than  the  husband 
have  bc<;n  prevalent.  In  '  The  Testament  of  Judah '  we  are 
told  that  "  it  was  a  law  of  the  Amorites,  that  she  who  was 
about  to  marry  should  sit  in  fornication  seven  days  by  the 
gate."*  Among  the  Mfiote.  on  the  coast  of  Loango,  it  is 
the  custom  to  take  marriageable  girls,  dressed  in  long  robes, 
from  village  to  village  witli  dancing  and  singing  and  offer 
the  JUS  primae  nocits  for  sale. " 

In  this  connection  certain  Australian  customs  must  be 
mentioned.  Among  some  Queensland  tribes,  when  a  young 
woman  shows  signs  of  puberty,  two  or  three  men  take  her 
away  in  the  bush,  and,  throwing  her  down,  one  of  them 
forcibly  enlai^es  the  vagina!  orifice  with  his  lingers  ;  then 
"  other  men  come  forward  from  all  directions,  and  the 
struggling  victim  has  to  submit  in  rotation  to  promiscuous 


coition  with  all  the  '  bucks ' 


She  now  has 


As  regards  this  custom 


present. 

'  Soldllct.  L'A/rigw  QuidenlaU,  p.  ii8. 

'  St.  Augustine,  De  civifaU  DH,  iv.  lo. 

■  Justin.  Hiitoritu  Philippieae,  xviii.  5. 
see  further  infra,  i.  208. 

*  Herodotus,  i.  93.  Clearchns.  quoted  by  AUiena«us,  DetpMO- 
iophistae,  xii.  11,  p.  516.  See  also  AelUn.  Varint  Kiitwiiu,  iv.  i, 
though  the  collection  of  n  dowry  is  not  here  mentioned  u  the  motive 
{or  the  prostitution  of  the  giils. 

''  Plautus,  Cisiiliaria.  ii.  3.  30  sq. 

<  Le  Pags  <lu  Pratt,  History  of  Louisiana,  p.  343. 

^  Andagoyat,  op.  cit.  p.  33.  '  Herrera,  op.  eit.  iii.  340. 

"  '  T^tament  of  Judah,'  in  TtitaMtnU  of  tht  Twelvt  Patriarcht, 
traat.  t>y  diaries,  p.  81. 

'"  Soyaux,  Aus  West-Afrika,  p,  161.  See  also  Raatinn,  Dit 
lifiitstht  Etpedilion  an  der  Loan^o-KiisU.  i.  151.  177. 
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attained  thedegree  inwhichsheis  allowed  to  many."^  Similar 
customs  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Australia.'  Spencer 
and  Gillcn  say  that  in  all  tribes  examined  by  them  from  the 
Urtbtmna  in  the  south  right  through  the  centre  of  the 
continent  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  a 
woman  is  sooner  or  lattr  after  the  performance  of  tlie  rite 
<rf  cutting  open  the  vagina  handed  over  to  certain  definite 
men  who  have  access  to  her  before  she  becomes  the  property 
of  one  man  ;  and  among  these  arc  not  only  men  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  her  husband,  but  individuals  to  whom  she 
at  other  times  is  strictly  forbidden,  in  the  majority  of  tribes 
even  tribal  brothers.*  We  are  told  that  these  custwns 
"  certainly  point  back  to  a  time  when  there  existed  wider 
marital  relations  than  obtain  at  the  present  day — wider, 
in  fact,  than  those  which  are  shown  in  the  form  of  group 
marriage  from  which  the  present  system  is  derived,"  and  that 
even  if  they  do  not  afford  direct  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  actual  promiscuity  "  they  do  afford  evidence 
leading  in  that  direction."*  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
assumption  suggested  by  Lord  Avebur>''s  expiation  theory, 
and  as  to  the  natives'  own  views  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  Dr. 
Roth  observes  that  the  commonest  reason  assigned  by  the 
aborigines  for  the  practice  of  lact-rting  the  vaginal  orifice, 
or  female  introcision,  "  is  to  make  him  '  big  fellow,'  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  the  escaping  progeny,  as  the  men  will 
allege,  but  also  for  the  progenitor,  as  the  women  will  say."' 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  subsequent  coitus  is  considered 

»  Roth,  op.  tit.  p.  174  tg. 

*  Schomburgk.  '  tlbor  viaige  Sitten  und  CebrAuche  der  tief  itn 
Innern  SU(tau4trali«ia,  am  Pcake-FliisM  und  dessen  Umgebung. 
haiiMnden  St&mmc,'  in  Vtrkanttl.  Btrlintr  GtseUtek.  Attlltf.  1879. 
p.  335  sq.  Piirc«U,  '  Rit«  «n<l  Customs  of  Australian  Atwrigina.' 
ibid.  i6()3.  p.  388.  GiUen,  in  Keport  on  thi  Work  oj  tkt  Horn 
Seitnhfic  Expedition,  iv.  165  (Aninta). 

■  Sp«nc«r  and  Glllen,  Nortfurn  Tribet  of  Ctntrat  AuitrMa. 
P-  ^33  *ff-     litt'ti;  Native  Tribti  of  Ctntrat  Ausiralia,  p.  93  sq^. 

*  lidim.  Naliv*  Tribfl.  p.  ttt. 

*  Rotli,  op.  eil.  p.  175.  See  also  Hill,  quoted  by  Miklucho-Maclay, 
in  Vtrhandi.  Berliner  Gtitllteh.  Anihir.  18S0,  p.  89  (uttivM  ol  New 
Soulli  Wales) ;  infra,  i   360  if. 
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to  serve  similar  purposes.  In  certain  cases  mentioned  above 
it  is  (or  some  curious  reason  held  necessary  that  the  deflora- 
tion or  vaginae  dilatalio  by  mechanical  meam  should  be 
followed  by  cohabitation  with  a  man.  So  also  the  sexual 
indulgence  after  introcision  in  Australia  might  be  doe  to 
peculiar  native  belief!*,  although  these  have  escaped  our 
informants'  notice.  On  some  other  occasions  magic  signi- 
ficance is  avowedly  attributed  to  extra-matrimonial  inter- 
course. According  to  Spencer  ^nd  GiUen,  it  is  very  usual 
"  to  allow  considerable  licence  during  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies  when  a  large  niunbcr  of  natives,  some  of 
them  coming  often  from  di!^tant  parts,  are  gathered  together 
— in  fact  on  such  occasions  all  of  the  ordinary*  marital  rules 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  set  aside  for  the  time  being.  .  .  .  The 
idea  is  that  the  sexual  intercourse  assists  in  some  way  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  ceremony,  causing  everjthing  to 
work  smoothly."'  With  reference  to  the  Dieri,  Gason 
speaks  of  some  "  indescribable  customs,"  so  obscene  and 
disgusting  that  he  must  pass  them  over  by  only  thus  brielly 
referring  to  Ihcm  : — "  that  of  causing  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wild  dogs,  that  of  creating  a  plenty  of  snakes,  that  of  gi\'ing 
strength  to  young  men."*  Indeed,  Dr.  Roth  expressly 
states  that  the  Queensland  native-)  ascribe  curati%'e  qualities 
to  the  mixture  of  blood  and  semen  in  the  girl  who  has  been 
subject  to  introctsion  and  subsequent  promiscuous  coition : 
it  is  drunk  by  any  sick  individual  who  Ls  in  camp  on  the 
occasion.'  But  besides  superstition,  voluptuousness  may 
also  have  its  share  in  the  sexual  indulgence  following  on  the 
operation  in  question,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  cases.  Ur. 
Eyimann  obscr\'cs  that  although  the  old  mcn>  have  several 
wives  each  and  most  of  these  are  young  women,  their  sen- 
suality goes  so  far  that  they  from  time  to  time  arrange 
erotic  feasts  at  which  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are 
^  uspended  and  adultery  is  not  only  allowed  but  compulsory.* 

■  spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribts,  p.  136  sq.    Jidem.  Nativi 
Triitt,  p.  96  iq. 

*  Cnaon, '  Manners  and  Ctitloms  of  the  Dieyerie  Tribe,'  in  Woodi. 
NaJiv*  Tribtt  of  South  Autlralia,  p.  z8o.     '  Rotta,  op.  eil.  p.  173. 

*  Eylinsinn,  Die  Eingeboretun  der  Kolonie  SUdautlralien,  p.  151  sq. 
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Among  the  Dieri. "  on  the  young  women  coming  to  maturity, 
there  is  a  ceremony  called  Wilpadrina.  in  which  the  plder 
men  claim,  and  cxtrcisc,  a  right  to  the  >'oujig  women."* 
Mr,  Mathew  5a>'s  that  among  the  Kabi  in  Queensland  there 
were  occasions  when  some  right,  analogous  to  the  jus 
Primae  noctis.  seems  to  ha\'e  bet-n  exacted  by  the  seniors 
in  the  camp  ;*  and  Mr.  I>.  Cam;)bell  states  that  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  claim  the  same  right  in  the  South  Oregon,*  District.' 
In  Easter  Island,  also,  the  old  men  an;  said  to  have  the  right 
of  deflowering  alt  the  girls.* 

There  are  aI'M).  in  Australia,  cases  of  a  different  type  in 
which  a  party  of  men  have  intercourse  with  a  woman  before 
the  husl^d.  "  In  Xew  South  Wales  and  about  Riverina," 
says  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis,  "  when  a  young  man  is  entitled  to  have 
a  lubra,  he  organises  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  they  make 
a  journey  into  the  territories  of  some  other  tribe,  and  there 
lie  in  wait,  generally  in  the  evening,  by  a  water-hole  where 
the  lubras  come  for  water.  Such  of  the  tubras  as  may  be 
required  arc  then  pounced  upon,  and,  if  they  attempt  to 
makfe  any  resistance,  are  struck  down  insensible  and  dragged 
off.  There  is  also  this  peculiarity,  that  in  any  instance 
where  the  abduction  has  taken  place  for  the  benefit  of  some 
one  indiWdual,  each  of  the  members  of  the  party  claims,  as 
a  right,  a  privilege  which  the  intended  husband  has  no 
power  to  refuse."*  Dr.  Howitt  states  that  among  the 
Kuinmurbiira  the  men  of  the  husband's  class  and  totem 
who  assisted  lura  in  carrying  off  the  woman  have  access  to 
her  as  a  right ;  and  this  Howitt  looks  up<m  as  a  kind  of 
expiation  for  individual  marriage,  "  indicating  a  time  when 
there  was  group-marriage."'    Similar  customs  liave  been 

>  Howitt,  Nalivt  TfAes  cj  South-East  Autlralia.  p.  66(.  Idfin. 
'  Di«ry  nnd  other  ktadred  Tribes  of  CentrsJ  Australia,'  in  Jour. 
Anlkr.  Insl.  xx.  87, 

*  Uathew,  Two  tiepreisntative  Trihtt  Of  Qtuentla»d,  p.  l6t. 

*  /<bm.  EagUhattk  and  Crow,  p,  108. 

*  Martinez.  quot«d  by  Knoche,  '  ELni|;«  B«obacht tinmen  Itber 
Geschlccht«leben  urn)  Niederkuntt  auf  dcr  OstcriaMl.'  in  Ztitsthr. 
/.  Etknol  xliv.  639. 

'  Davit,  in  Brough  Sm)'tb.  Aborigintt  of  Victoria,  ii.  316. 

*  Howitt,  Nalitie  Tribti,  p.  VI9, 
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recorded  from  various  other  Atistralian  tribes.'  For  my 
own  part  I  have,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  present  work, 
explained  the  access  which  in  such  cases  is  granted  to  the 
husband's  friends  as  a  reward  for  a  good  turn  done,  or, 
perhap!>,  as  McLennan  suggests.'  a  common  war-right, 
exercised  by  the  captors  of  the  woman.  Spencer  and  Gillen 
admit  tiiat  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  explana- 
tion, but  try  to  tlirow  doubt  on  it  by  the  remark  that,  "  so 
far  as  Australia  Is  concerned,  it  is  founded  upon  such  \'ague 
statements  as  that  quoted  by  Brough  Smyth  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis."'  By  this  they  evidently 
mean  that  the  members  of  the  party  organised  by  the  young 
man,  who  claim  access  to  the  girl,  are  merely  said  to  be  his 
"  friends "  ;  they  suspect  that  those  friends  are  men 
belonging  to  the  intended  husband's  own  class,  and  seem 
to  maijitain  that  this  would  invalidate  my  explanation,  since 
the  claim  made  by  them  would  be  based  on  an  ancient  group- 
right.  In  a  foUo\ving  chapter  I  shall  try  to  show  that  no 
such  group-rights  have  ever  been  proved  to  exist ;  whereas 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  reward  in  question  could  not  be 
given  to  any  men  who  are  prohibited  by  tribal  custom  from 
having  intercourse  with  the  girl.  The  idea  of  reward  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  following  statement  referring  to  the 
Narrinycri : — "  In  the  cases  of  elopement  the  young  man 
might  call  in  the  aid  of  his  comrades,  who  then  had  the  right 
of  access  to  the  girl,  and  his  male  relatives  would  only  defend 
him  from  the  girl's  kindred  on  the  condition  of  access  to 
her."* 
A  custom  very  similar  to  the  Australian  one  is  found  in 

*  Ibi4.  pp.  193.  loj.  206,  361.  Malhew,  Eaglthawk  and  Craw, 
p.  108  (lutives  at  the  Clarenoe  River,  New  South  Wfttes).  Idem, 
'  Australian  Al>originct,'  in  Jour,  and  Procttd.  Roy.  Soe.  Ntai  Soulh 
WaJei.  xxiii.  404  (Kabi). 

*  McLennan.  Studies  tn  Ancunt  History,  p.  337  note.  C/.  Mathew. 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  xxili.  404.  Davis  says  (toe.  cil.  p.  316) 
that  in  New  South  Wales  and  about  Riv«nna  "  in  cases  where  one 
tribe  has  attacked  another  and  earned  oS  a  lot  of  the  lubras,  those 
uniortunatcs  are  common  property  till  they  arc  gradually  annexed 
by  the  best  vrarriore  of  the  tribe." 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Natitv  Tribis.  p.  103. 

*  Howilt.  Native  Trtbes,  p.  26t. 
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East  Africa.  Here,  however,  the  capture  of  the  girl  is 
ceremonial  only.  Among  the  Wataveta.  after  the  girf  has 
been  bought  by  the  bridegroom  she  nms  away  and  hides. 
She  is  pursued  by  four  of  his  friends  whose  services  have  been 
soUcited  by  him,  and  is  soon  captured  with  much  affectation 
of  resistance.  Then  she  is  conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  bride- 
groom's mother,  where  she  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  five 
days,  and  is  now  accessible  to  the  four  friends.  Only  after 
they  have  indulged  in  thuii  privilege  the  legitimate  husband 
claims  his  bride,  and  they  are  then  \-isible  to  all  their 
acquaintances. '  A  similar  custom  occurs  among  the 
Wateita.*  Among  the  Masai,  too,  according  to  Merker, 
one  or  two  of  the  bridegroom's  old  companions  in  arms  have 
often  a  right  of  access  to  the  bride.  In  case  he  opposes  their 
claims,  he  is  called  by  insulting  epithets  and  told  that  if 
they  rob  him  of  some  of  his  cattle  he  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  He  may  escape  the  danger,  however,  by  conclud- 
ing lus  marriage  without  any  ceremony,  simply  buying  the 
bride  and  taking  her  quietly  home  to  his  hut.'    Mr.  Crawley 

>  tVench- Sheldon,  '  Customs  among  the  Natives  of  Ea^t  Afiica,' 
in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  xxi.  366.  Sec  also  Johiuton,  Kilima-njaro 
Exptdition,  p.  431. 

■  Thonison,  Through  M(uai  Land.  p.  51. 

■  Merker,  Du  Masai,  pp.  49,  3]i.  In  Abyssinia  tlie  bridegroom 
has  a  number  of  arktes,  varying  in  number  from  six  to  twelve,  who 
were  chosen  among  themselves  when  Iwys.  When  pUynuites 
together,  they  agreed  tliat  when  either  of  them  marries  they  shall 
reciprocaUy  act  as  ar/iecs.  or  bridesmen,  to  each  other.  After  tb« 
bridegroom  has  accepted  the  bride  they  are  made  to  promise  that 
they  will ' '  faithfully  and  truly  fulfil  towards  her  the  part  of  brethren : 
wiut  on  her :  should  she  hunger,  furnislt  her  with  food  :  or  should 
Bhft  thirst,  with  drink.  But  they  have  more  than  this  to  do.  Three 
or  four  of  them  generally  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  newly- 
married  couple,  to  furnish  them  with  anything  they  may  require 
during  ttie  night."  And,  our  informant  adds,  "  they  tiave  a  variety 
of  other  iateresting  aad  curious  little  offices  to  peifono,  which  it 
appears  are  considered  as  not  quite  fit  to  print  in  English  "  (Parkyns, 
Life  in  Abyssinia,  ii.  33,  36}.  Among  certain  Berbers  of  Morocco 
there  arc  wedding  customs  of  a  somewhat  simiUir  nature,  wliicli  I 
have  recorded  in  my  book  on  Marriage  Ceremcniei  in  Morocco  (see 
particularly  p.  27}}.  Thus  in  one  tribe  the  bosi-man  is  present 
when  the  bridegroom  has  intcicoDtse  with  the  bnde  aod  jokingly 
claims  his  share  of  the  pleasure. 
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sees  in  the  Australian  and  Hast  African  customs  "  the  last 
detail  in  the  preparation  of  the  bride  for  her  husband," 
and  regards  the  idea  of  a  reward  given  on  the  part  of  tlic 
husbajid  to  the  friends  who  have  assisted  him  as  a  secondary 
development.  *  He  may  be  right.  But  here  again  wc  should 
remember  that  side  by  side  with  the  notion  of  danger  there 
is  the  feeling  of  sexual  pleasure  ;  and  this  feeling  may  surely 
be  as  primitive  a  motive  as  any  superstitious  belief. 

*  Crawley,  Th4  Mystic  Rott,  p.  349. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A      CRITICISM      OF      THE     HYPOTHESIS      OF      PROMISCUITY  : 
REUGIOUS     PROSTITUTION— THE     LENDING     AND   EXCHANGE 
OF  WIVES — FEASTS 

Very  similar  to  some  of  the  practices  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  is  a  kind  of  religious  prostitution,  which 
has  likewise  been  regarded  as  expiation  for  individual 
marriage.^ 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  at  Babylon  every  woman  was 
'obliged  once  in  her  life  to  go  and  sit  down  in  the  precinct 
of  Mylitta — that  is,  of  Ishtar  or  Astarte— and  there  consort 
with  a  stranger.  A  woman  who  had  once  taken  h^r  seat 
was  not  allowed  to  return  home  tiU  one  of  the  strangers 
threw  a  silver  coin,  which  might  be  of  any  size,  into  her 
lap  and  took  her  with  him  beyond  the  holy  ground.  The 
silver  coin  could  not  be  refused  :  that  was  forbidden  by  the 
law,  since  once  thrown  it  was  sacred.  The  woman  went 
with  the  first  man  who  threw  her  money,  rejecting  no  one. 
When  she  had  gone  with  him  and  so  satisfied  the  goddess, 
she  returned  home,  and  from  that  time  forth  no  gift,  however 
great,  would  prevail  with  her.  The  money  in  question 
was  dedicated  to  the  goddess,'  This  custom  is  also  meii- 
tioned'by  Strabo,'  but  his  account  is  4™ply  borrowed  from 

1  Avebury,  Origin  of  CivUisaXioH,  p.  437.  Wilutzky,  Vorgesckichta 
des  Reehls.  p.  37  s}?.  ' 

*  Herodotus,  t,  igg.  '  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  20. 
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Herodotus.  Some  independent  evidence  *  is  found  in  the 
Bpocry^ial  '  Epistle  of  Jeremy,'  which  seems  to  have  been 
witten  about  the  year  300  B.C.,'  evidently  by  a  person 
who  was  well  informed.*  It  is  said  there  that  the  Babylonian 
women,  "  with  cords  about  them  sit  in  the  ways,  burning 
bran  for  incense  :  but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that 
posseth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproachcth  her  fellow,  that 
she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord 
broken."*  In  the  cuneiform  literature  wc  arc  told  of 
sacred  prostitution  carried  on  at  Babylonian  temples  by 
particular  women,  but  no  confirmation  of  Herodotus' 
accotmt  ha*i  hitherto  been  formd  in  it.  This,  however,  does 
not  justify  Ztmmem's  accusation  tliat  he  was  guilty  of 
gross  exaggeration.*  Herodotus'  statement  derives  much 
support  from  the  fact  that  more  or  less  similar  customs 
have  been  reported  from  other  places  within  the  same 
culture  area. 

Herodotus  says  himself  that  the  same  rite  was  performed 
in  Cyprus.  In  a  later  account,  that  by  Justin,  we  read 
that  "  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Cy-prians  to  send  their 
daughters,  on  stated  days  before  their  marriage,  to  the 
sea-shore,  to  prostitute  themselves,  and  thus  procure 
money  for  their  marriage  portions,  and  to  pay,  at  the  same' 
time,  offerings  to  Venus  for  the  prcscr\'ation  of  their  chastity 
in  time  to  come."*  This  custom  closely  resembles  certain 
others  which  have  been  mentioned  in  another  connection,* 
but  the  reference  to  Venus  suggests  that  the  practice  was 
not  devoid  of  religious  significance  in  spite  of  the  mercenary 
motive  attributed  to  it.  This  also  holds  good  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Lactantius,  who  writes  that  Venus  "  first 

1  Cf.  Naumann,  Unttrsuchitagtn  iibtf  dtn  apokryphtn  Jtrtmiat- 
britf,  p.  19  II- 

■  Apocrypha  and  Puudtpigrapha  of  iHt  Old  Ttttattunl  in  Eneiith, 
«dited  by  Charles,  i.  596. 

■  See  Nauoiiinn,  op.  eil.  p.  2. 

•  ■  EpUtle  o(  Jeremy,'  v.  43,  in  Apocrypha  and  Puudspigrapka 
0/  Ikt  Old  Ttslament,  i.  606. 

*  Zimroeni.  in  Schiader.  t>i«  Ktiiintekri/Un  und  das  Alu  Tttla- 
meni,  p.  423. 

°  Justin,  Historia*  Pkilippicae,  xviU.  y         '  Supra,  p.  200. 
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instituted  the  art  of  courtexanship,  as  is  contained  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  taught  women  in  Cj'pnis  to  seek  gain  hy 
prostitution,  which  she  commanded  for  this  purpose, 
that  she  alone  might  not  appear  unchaste  and  a  courier  of 
men  beyond  other  females."*  With  reference  to  the 
inhabitants  of  HeUopolis  or  Baalbec,  in  Syria,  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  Socrates  states  that  "  their  virgins  were 
presented  for  prostitution  to  the  strangers  who  visited 
them  "  ;'  whilst  Sozomenus  speaks  of  their  ancient  custom 
of  yielding  up  virgins  to  prostitution  with  any  chance 
comer  before  being  tmited  in  marriage  to  their  betrothed. 
He  adds  that  this  custom  was  prohibited  by  a  law  enacted 
by  Constantine,  after  he  had  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Heliopolis— which  implies  that  the  practice 
had  a  religious  aspect.'  So  also  an  earlier  authority, 
Eusebius,  in  a  chapter  of  his  '  Life  of  Constantine,'  entitled 
'  How  he  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Heliopolis,' 
says  that  in  that  city  "  those  who  dignify  licentious  pleasure 
with  a  distinguishing  title  of  honour,  had  permitted  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  commit  shameless  fornication."* 
At  Byblus,  where  the  people  shaved  their  heads  in  the  annual 
mourning  for  Adonis,  women  who  refused  thus  to  sacrifice 
their  hair  had  to  give  themselves  up  to  strangers  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  festival,  and  the  money  which  they  earned  thereby 
was  devoted  to  the  goddess.*  This  custom  bears  a  still  closer 
resemblance  to  the  practices  just  mentioned,  if  Sir  James  G. 
Frazcr  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  an 
older  rule  which  compelled  every  woman  without  exception 
to  sacrifice  her  virtue  in  the  service  of  rehgion.*  In  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  the  Armenians,  even  of  the  highest 
famihes,  prostituted  their  daughters  before  they  gave  them  in 

>  Lactantius,  Divinae  tmtitutUmts.  i.  17  (Hlgae,  PatroUigUu 
curius,  vi.  307). 

»  Socmtos,  Historia  tecUsioilica.  i-  18  (Migao.  op.  eit.  Ser.  Graeea, 
btvii.  133). 

•  Soiomenus,  Hiiloria  euUsiasiiea.  v.  10  [in  HIgne,  ofi.  eit.  Scr. 
Graeea.  Uvii.  1243). 

•  EuMbius,  ViUi  Cotulaniini,  tit  58  (Migne,  op.  cil.  Ser.  Cracca. 

XX.  113.)). 

»  Ludan,  Dt  Syria  dta  6.    *  Fruw,  Ait^His  AUis  Osiris,  L  38. 
VOUI  ' 
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marriBgc,  and  this  was  regarded  as  no  bar  to  an  honourable 
match  ;  but  we  are  also  told  that  the  girls  of  rich  faniUies 
often  gave  their  lovers  more  than  they  rer^-ived  from  them.' 
It  has  been  supposed  that  a  similar  custom  is  all*  ucd  to  in  a 
Lydian  inscription  from  the  second  century,  founu  at  Tralleis, 
in  which  a  Udy  by  name  AurcUa  Aemilia  proclaims  with  pride 
that  she  had  prostituted  herself  in  the  temple  service  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  in  the  same  manner  as  her  female 
ancestors  had  done.*  With  reference  to  these  statements 
Dr.  Famell  observes  that  it  seems  as  if  in  Armenia  and  Lydia 
there  had  been  a  fusion  of  two  institutions  whicli  elsewhere 
were  distinct  one  from  another,  namely,  harlot  service  for  a 
prolonged  period  in  a  temple,  and  the  consecration  of  each 
maiden's  virginity  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.' 

Various  theories  have  been  set  forth  to  explain  these 
customs.  The  religious  prostitution  of  the  Babylonian  type 
has  been  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  ordinary  immorality 
practised  under  the  cloak  of  religion.*  It  has  been  repre- 
sented as  an  act  by  which  a  worshipper  sacrificed  her  most 
precious  possession  to  the  deity.*  According  to  M.  Cumont, 
it  is  "  a  modified  form,  become  utilitarian,  of  an  ancient 
exogamy  "  :  the  nrgin  had  to  be  given  to  a  stranger  before 
she  was  allowed  to  marry  a  man  of  her  own  race.'  These 
theories  seem  altogether  too  unsatisfactory  to  require  any 
special  consideration.  Mannhardt  explained  the  custom  as 
a  development  of  vegetation- ritual,'  and  Frazer  accepts 
his  explanation.*  "  We  may  conclude,"  the  latter  says, 
"  that  a  great  Mother  Goddess,  the  personification  of  all 
the  reproductive  energies  of  nature,  was  worshipped  under 
different  names  but  with  a  substantial  similarity  of  myth 

>  Strabo,  xi.  14.  t6. 

»  Ramsay.  Cititi  and  liis/ioprics  of  Pkrygia.  i.  95.    Famell,  Gretee 
and  BaiyloH,  p.  275. 
'  Famell,  op.  cH.  p.  275. 

*  Jciemios,  Ixdubar-Nimrod.  p.  60. 

'  Curtis,  Primitiot  Stmilic  Religion  Tthday,  p.  155. 

*  Cumont,    Lts   rtligiom   orientaks  dans   U   paganisnu  romain, 
p.  287  sf . 

'  Mannhardt,  Wold-  utid  FetdhuIU,  ii.  2((j  iftf- 
'  I-fiuw,  op.  cil.  t.  jO  a.  0. 
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and  ritual  by  many  peoples  of  Western  Asia ;  that  associated 
with  her  was  a  lover,  or  rather  series  of  lovers,  divine  yet 
mortal,  with  whom  she  mattxl  year  by  year,  their  commerce 
being  deemed  essential  to  the  propa^tion  of  animab  and 
plants,  each  in  their  several  kind ;  and  further,  that  the 
fabulous  union  of  the  divine  pair  was  bimulated  and,  as  it 
were,  multiplied  on  earth  by  the  real,  thou^  tcmporaiy, 
tmion  of  the  human  sexes  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
for  the  sake  of  therebj'  ensuring  thv  fmitfulness  of  the  ground 
and  the  increase  of  man  and  beast."*  In  the  statements 
themselves,  however,  there  is  nothing  whatever  which 
indicates  that  the  practices  mentioned  were  supposed, 
on  the  principle  of  homoeopathic  magic,  to  ensiue  "  the 
fertihty  of  the  ground  and  the  increase  of  man  and  beast." 
Ishtar  was  no  doubt  a  mother  goddess,  but  her  connection 
with  vegetation  was  by  no  means  prominent  in  the  Baby- 
lonian religion.*  And  many  of  our  authorities  so  em- 
phatically represent  the  prostitution  of  the  women  as  a 
preliminary-  to  their  marriage  that  this  side  of  the  rite  cannot 
possibly  be  ignored.  Frazer  thinks  perhaps  that  he  meets 
this  objection  by  another  h>'pothcsis  which  he  combines 
with  the  former  one.  He  says  that  if  the  conception  of  a 
Mother  Goddess  "  dates,  as  seems  probable,  from  a  time 
when  the  institution  of  marriage  was  either  unknown  or  at 
most  barely  tolerated  as  an  inunoral  infringement  of  old 
communal  rights,  we  can  understand  both  why  the  goddess 
herself  was  regularly  supposed  to  be  at  once  unmarried  and 
unchaste,  and  why  her  worshippers  were  obUged  to  imitate 
her  more  or  less  completely  in  these  respects.  .  .  .  Formerly, 
perh^e,  every  woman  was  obliged  to  submit  at  least  once  in 
Iter  life  to  the  exercise  of  those  marital  rights  which  at  a 
still  earlier  period  had  theoretically  belonged  in  pwmanence 
to  ail  the  males  of  the  tribe."'  Here  he  falls  back  upon 
Lord  Avebmy's  theory  that  religious  prostitution  is  a  sur- 
vival from  an  earlier  stage  of  "  communal  maniage  "  and  an 
expiation  for  the  infringement  of  old  conimunal  rights— the 
theory  with  wltlch  we  are  now  in  the  first  place  concerned. 

'  l-'ruccr,  op.  fH.  L  39.  •  Sdirader,  op.  cU.  y.  430. 

■  Fnxtr,  cp.  (it.  i.  39  aj. 
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Whatever  else  may  be  said  against  this  hypothesis,  there 
is  one  formidable  objection  which,  in  my  opinion,  deprives 
it  of  every  chance  of  success.  In  many  of  the  statements 
it  is  expressly  -iaid  that  the  women  offered  themselves  up  to 
strangers ;  I.ucian  is  even  careftil  to  point  out  that  none 
but  strangers  were  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  If  their  prosti- 
tution really  had  been  an  expiation  for  an  infringement  of  old 
commmial  rights,  we  might  at  all  events  expect  the  persons 
with  whom  they  had  intercourse  to  have  been  representatives 
of  the  community  and  not  individuals  who  even  under  the 
old  ri^inte  had  no  marital  rights  whatsoever.  This  objec- 
tion has  previously  been  raised  by  Dr.  Famell  •  and  by  Dr. 
Hartland.' 

Dr.  Hartland's  own  opinion  is  that  the  Babylonian  rite 
was  a  puberty  rite,  and  that  a  maiden  was  not  admitted  to 
the  status  and  privileges  of  adult  life  imtil  she  had  thus 
been  ceremonially  deflowered.  Among  those  privileges,  and 
the  chief  of  them,  was  the  gratification  of  the  sexual  instinct ; 
hence  the  rite  in  question  was  a  pru-requisite  to  marriage.' 
This  explanation  presupposes  that  it  was  confined  to  un- 
married girls — an  assumption  wliich  will  be  examined  sub- 
sequently ;  but  even  if  it  was  so.  Dr.  Hartland's  statement 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  question.  As  Dr.  Famell 
justly  observes,*  it  does  not  explain  why  the  loss  of  virginity 
should  be  considered  desirable  in  a  puberty  ceremony  or  as 
a  preliminary  to  marriage.  Dr.  Famell  himself  sees  in  the 
rite  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  tabu  by  a  religious  act 
securing  the  divinity's  sanction  for  the  removal ;  just  as 
the  ripe  cornfield  must  not  be  reaped  before  religious  rites, 
such  as  the  consecration  of  first-fruits,  have  loosened  the 
tabu  upon  it.    "  So,"  he  says,  "  the  Babylonian  safeguards 

'  FomeU,  '  Sociological  Hypotheses  concerning  the  Position  of 
Womon  in  Ancient  Religion,'  in  Archiv  f.  HeHgiotuwissenschsft, 
vii.  8i.     Idtm,  Greece  and  Babylon,  p.  378, 

■  H&rtl&nd,  '  Concerning  the  Rite  at  the  Temple  ot  Myhtta,'  in 
AiChropological  Essays  preienlad  to  E.  B.  Tybtr,  p.  191  sq.  Idim, 
Rilual  and  Belief,  p.  269  tq. 

*  Idem,  in  A  nikropohgical  Essays  presented  to  E.  B.  Tylor,  p.  189 
tqq.     Idem,  Ritual  and  BtlUJ,  p.  37S. 

*  FaiQell.  Qteet*  and  Babylon,  p.  2S1. 
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the  coming  marriage  by  offering  the  first-fruits  of  his  daughter 
to  the  goddess  who  presides  over  the  powers  and  processes 
o(  Ufc  and  birth.  Under  her  protection,  after  appeal  to  her, 
the  process  loses  its  special  danger ;  or  if  there  is  danger 
still,  it  falls  upon  the  head  of  the  stranger.  For  I  can  find  no 
other  way  of  accoimting  for  his  presence  as  a  necessary 
agent,  in  the  ritual  of  at  least  four  widely  separate  com- 
munities of  Semitic  race."'  Although  I  cannot  agree  with 
all  the  details  of  this  statement,  I  think  it  quite  probable 
that  the  bridegroom's  fear  of  deflowering,  the  bride  was  one 
motive  for  the  rite.  But  in  no  case  docs  it  provide  us  with 
the  full  explanation  of  the  customs  concerned. 

Let  us  consider  their  various  aspects.  In  many  of  the 
statements  the  women  who  prostitute  themselves  are  said  to 
be  virgins  or  girls  who  are  about  to  be  married.  This  is 
said  of  the  women  of  Cyprus  by  Justin,  of  those  of  Hclio- 
polis  by  Socrates  and  by  Sozomcnus,  and  of  the  Armenian 
women.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Herodotus  likewise 
meant  virgins  in  his  description  of  the  Babylonian  rite, 
although  he  spoke  of  women.'  This  rite,  it  is  argued, 
was  an  isolated  act  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from 
temple  prostitution  of  indefinite  duration ;  the  same  rite 
was  performed  in  Cyprus,  where,  as  Justin  clearly  attests, 
the  prostitution  consisted  in  the  defloration  of  virgins ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  practice  in  other  places  render  it 
fairly  certain  that  only  unmarried  women  were  subjected  to 
it.  These  arguments,  however,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  Tliat  every  Babj'Ionian  woman  was  obliged 
once  in  her  life  to  prostitute  herself  in  the  precinct  of 
Mylitta  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  she  had  to  do  so 
while  a  maiden ;  Justin's  description  of  prostitution  in 
Cyprus  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  Herodotus  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  really  refer  to  the  same 

*  Ibid.  p.  979  iq.  An  essentixlly  umilw  view  was  exprcs-scd  by 
FameU  in  his  &rticl«  in  Archio  /.  iteiigiummu.  (vii.  68).  uid  was 
shared  by  Nilwon  (GritcSittJu  FtsU  von  rtiigiHstr  BtdmluHg,  p.  366 

^.)- 

*  iluti»a4,  RUval  and  B4lu/.  p.  271.  Paxoiii,  Grt4C4  and  Babyhn. 
pp.  27i,'28o  n.    Nibaon,  op.  cU.  p.  366. 
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pnetlce ;  tnd  womm,  not  vbgbu,  are  ni«ntkined  in 
oUur  itfttanimt«  aUo,  rf^feninif  to  Cyprus,  Bybltu.  and 
Btbjrion  iitcU.  wfiik  Eiuebiu*  exprcMly  speaks  of  the 
fomlcallon  of  matront  ai  well  at  of  antnarri^d  women  at 
Hrliopolb.  Thi«  last  statement  hai  been  treated  far  too 
lightly  by  writen  who  ico  in  the  Babylonian  and  kindred 
practicex  nothing  but  a  defloration  rite;'  Fr&zer  justly 
remarka  that  KuKbius  wan  bom  and  spent  hb  Hfc  in  Syria, 
wt*  t  contemporary  of  th>-  practices  he  describes,  and 
thus  had  the  best  opportunity  of  informing  himself  about 
them.'  It  may  also  be  aiked  why  Herodotus  in  the  prc<trmt 
raw  spoke  of  women  if  he  meant  maidens,  altliough  he 
■tiorlly  before  had  been  describing  tlic  Babylonian  custom 
of  sollhig  "  maidens  "  by  public  auction  as  wivc^,*  By  all 
thb  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  Babylonian  rite  may  have 
bten  essentially  a  pnOtminary  to  marriage.  I  only  maintain 
that  we  coimot  take  for  granted  that  it  was  so.*  Xor 
must  we  aisumc  that  tlic  prostitution  of  virgins  was  re- 
stricted to  tho  act  of  defloration.  It  i^  nowhere  snid  to 
have  been  thus  restricted.  Of  the  Anncnlan  damti^Is 
wo  are  tokl  that  ttioy  acted  as  prostitutes  for  a  long  time 
before  they  wen;  given  In  marriage.*  Tlie  Cyprian  maldcnB, 
according  to  JuT<liji,  procured  money  (or  their  marriage 
portloiti  by  prostituting  thrtnsclves.  The  Amorlto  vliigins 
had  to  "  sit  In  fornication  "  seven  da>'H.* 

'rh«  m<-n  to  whom  the  women  offered  themwlvcs  are 
said  to  have  becu  Ktranger^.  in  Babylon  and  Cyimis  by 
Herodotus,  at  KollopoHs  by  Socrates,  at  Bybhis  by  Lttcian. 
JtMtln's  atnliimiiit  that  lh<-  Cyprians  <umt  their  daughters 
to  the  sca-ihore  to  prostitute  thcmw;lvcH  may  imply  the 
same ;  Dr.  Famell  finds  this  supposition  con(irme<l  by  tho 
legend  given  by  Apollodorus,*  that  the  daughter  of  Kmyras. 


>  llartUnd.  RUmU and  DtlUf.  p.  371.    PamoW.  Guecc  and  Ilabylon, 
p.  iflo  D.    Nllivun.  op.  eil.  p.  3M  n.  a. 

*  Kru«.  op.  eil.  I.  37  n.  1. 

*  ItBtoildtui,  I.  190.    C/.  Corin,  MaNHg,  MamMft,  miiJ  Ik*  Stalut 
0/  H'oiMun.  j>.  6.1, 

■  (./.  Fruor,  op.  til.  t    -(B.  >  StraUi.  xl.  14.  lA. 

"  .■•H/>nt,  p.   lou.        '  A|>i<llMi1»r>i .,  BiMotlUM,  iil.  i.|.  |. 
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owing  to  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite,  had  sexual  iulercourse 
with  fttrangen.*  According  to  Sozomcnus,  the  viipns  of 
HeUopolis  were  ykldM  up  to  prostitution  with  any  chance 
comer,  which  scemsi  to  indicate  that  the  stranger  spoken 
of  by  Socrates  was  not  ncccisarily  a  foreigner.  In  tha 
'  ICpistlc  of  Jeremy '  the  Babylonian  women  arc  said  to 
)le  with  passers-by ;  whilst  the.  Amoritc  viigin  who  was 
About  to  marry  should  ftit  in  fornication  by  the  gate.  In 
Mvenl  atatonwBnts  p«ymait  is  spoken  of.  The  Cyprian 
girls,  according  to  Juatin,  prostituted  themselves  to  procure 
money  for  their  marriage  portions  and  to  pay,  at  the  same 
timff,  offerings  to  Venus.  Herodotus  stale*  that  in  Babylon 
(anil  Cji»ruH)  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  goddess,  and 
the  same  was  the  cane  at  Byblus.  Of  the  Armenian  girls 
we  are  told  that  they,  if  Ihey  were  rich,  often  gave  their 
lovers  more  tliaii  they  received  from  tlicm.  At  all  the  places 
concemcd  the  prostitution  of  women  is  said  by  one  or 
another  of  our  authorities  to  be  connected  with  the  cult 
of  thcr  goddess  of  love  and  procreation,  and  in  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  it  took  place  in  the  precinct  of  her  temple, 

When  the  rite  consists  of,  or  implies,  the  defloration  of 
a  virgin  we  naturally  ^us]>cct  that  it,  like  other  defloration 
practices,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  belief  that 
it  is  <langerous  for  the  bridegroom  to  pcrfonn  tliat  act 
hims«If.  It  may  be  asked-  indeed,  m  an  earlier  work 
I  have  myself  asked* — Why  should  the  stranger  have  been 
mors  willing  than  the  bridegroom  to  expose  himself  to  this 
danger  ?  Dr.  Ilanland,  who  has  raised  the  same  objection, 
observes  that  tlie  strangers  who  visited  Babylon  or 
HeliopoUs  could  hardly  Imvc  been  on  a  plane  of  civilisa- 
tion so  far  removed  from  tliat  of  tlic  tuitives  that  they 
were  cither  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  native  ideas  ;* 
nay,  a»  we  hav<-  just  noticed,  it  seems  that  the  stranger 
might  liave  been  almost  any  traveller  or  chance  comer. 
Foreigners  liavc  been  asked  to  deflower  brides  in  Calicut 
and  Cochin  and  cL<<ewhere,  but  they  were  white  men ; 

'  l-'ani«ll.  (itMCt  atul  BabytoH,  p.  174. 

*  WwtArmaJTck,  Origin  and  On«l«pm»nl  of  th*  Moral  IJttU,  il.  446. 

■  l-IartUnd.  ffifiui  attdOttitf.  p.  ifiajiy. 
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•nd  they  were  oftCTi  paid  for  doing  it.  So  abo  natives  have, 
in  vanouH  countricn,  been  induced  by  presents  to  onder- 
lakc  the  tuk.  But  in  the  cases  we  are  now  diKussing  the 
'  man  who  performs  the  act,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  has 
htm«;lf  to  pay.  Wliy  should  tie  have  to  pay  for  rendering 
a  dangerous  service  ?  This  argument  has  been  adduced 
by  Hcrti'  and  by  Fraier* 

After  roconsidehng  the  whole  question  I  cannot  regard 
these  objections  as  conclusive.  As  I  observed  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  the  act  is  considered  to  be  dangerous  (or  the 
bridegroom  to  perform,  it  is  not  necessarily  cons.iderc<l  to 
be  so  for  other  men.  since  the  bridegroom  is  commonly 
nupposcd  to  be  in  a  delicate  condition.  Moreover,  the 
dinger  attached  to  it  might  he  removed  by  its  being 
accomplished  as  a  religious  rite,  just  as  it  loses  its  perilous 
character  by  being  performed  by  a  holy  individual.  As 
for  the  money  paid  by  the  man,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the 
act  was  thought  to  be  harmless  there  woiikl  no  doubt  have 
been  men  who  were  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Sftmetiines 
he  even  got  back  more  than  he  paid.  But  when  Ihe  money 
wan  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
really  meant  as  a  reward.  It  may  have  1)een  a  prophylactic, 
as  nwinry  Is  on  certain  dangerous  occasions  in  Morocco,  or 
it  may  have  served  as  a  bearer  of  good  luck,  like  silver 
coins  in  various  Moorish  ceremonies.'  It  is  noteworthy 
that  it  was  a  silver  coin  "  of  any  site  "  that  the  stranger 
threw  into  the  Babylonian  woman's  lap.  And  when  he 
did  so  he  said  to  her.  "  1  invoke  the  godde&s  Mylitta  to  be 
gradous  to  you."* 

This  detail  in  Herodotus'  account  is  in  my  opinion  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the 

■  Hocti,  C«faMM«JU  Abhandiungtn,  p.  1(7. 

■  PraiJter,  0^.  eit.  1.  39.  '  Sen  mfva,  p.  199, 

•  Tbla  1>  lh«  hitherto  socepted  inmiinF;  of  the  Greek  phrase, 
Viri«iiX*H  roi  T^v  Biir  MAitrn  {gee,  t^.,  LtddoU  &nd  Soott.  Gutk'EnglUk 
l^Mkon,  p.  553  ;  RawUoson  [Hittory  of  Htrodolttt,  vol.  i.  334] 
tnuitlatei  It,  "Th»  goddew  Mylitta  prospw  tlieo  ").  Dr.  Fanwll 
Batatalns  (C'rvM^  and  Uabyton.  ]>.  378)  that  it  conld  as  naturally 
mwn.  "  I  claim  ttioe  in  tlto  namo  ol  the  goddess,"  This  I  cannot 
accept, 
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■  rite,  because  it  reveals  to  us  something  like  the  people's 
H  own  views  on  the  subject.  The  stranger  confers  upon  the 
H  woman  a  bles&ing,  invoking  the  Mother  Goddess  at  her  own 
H  sanctuary.  By  doing  so  he  evidently  meant  to  ensure — 
H  not  "  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground  and  the  increase  of  man 
^       and  beast " — but  the  fcamdity  of  the  woman  herself  and 

I  probably  also  an  easy  delivery.  For  to  promote  the  latter 
was  a  function  of  the  Mother  Goddess ;  in  fact,  the  name 
Mylitta  is  said  to  como  from  Mu'allidlu.  which  means 
"  midwife."*  Now  wc  can  understand  the  part  played  by 
the  stranger  in  the  rile.  If  no  danger  is  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  act,  it  might  as 
well  be  performed  by  somebody  else ;  but  a  stranger  is, 
according  to  early  ideas,  almost  a  supernatural  being,  his 
blesailtgs  are  particularly  elTicacious.  and  great  benefits 
may  be  expected  from  his  love.*  Among  the  Hebrew 
traditions  there  is  the  talc  of  Lot  and  the  two  angels  who 
visited  him  in  Sodom,  and  in  the  book  of  Tobit  the  stranger 
is  the  angel  Raphatrl*  The  author  of  the  Epistte  to  the 
Hebrews  writes,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers : 
for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angch  unawares."* 
The  embraces  of  a  stranger  may  therefore  be  hi^jlily  appreci- 
ated not  only  in  the  case  of  virgins — from  whom  he  besides 
presumably  removes  a  tabu— but  also  by  matrons.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  stranger  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  by  Lucian,  who  speak  of  women  in  general ; 
and  although    Eusebius  makes  no   ^^fe^ence   to  liim  in 


>  Schrader,  »p.  cil.  pp.  413  n.  7,  438. 

■  WaileriuAick,  Origin  and  Dtvtiofinmtf  0/  Ike  Marai  IiUat.  1. 
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*  TlwM  facts  ar«  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Huilatid,  who  In  his  eosajr 
on  the  Mylitta  rit«  in  RtlMul  and  B*IU/  {p.  iBj  tqq.)  >valt*  bintMlf 
of  my  <i))*ervation  th*t  a  itrangof  Li  rcgardnd  aa  a  semi-super- 
n&ltiial  being.  The  cxpluutloD  o(  the  rite  which  I  jave  in  my  Origin 
and  Dtftlopment  of  tkt  Moral  Idtai  was  subscqueutly  acc«ptod  \iy 
H.  van  Grimrp  (/.rt  rtttt  Jt  fasingt.  \>.  ni  if  ).  It  Li  in  sutittantial 
agrMinent  with  Lho  present  explanation,  except  that  I  there  re- 
Rtrictvd  the  ptirpcne  of  the  nte  to  the  attainment  of  the  blessing 
of  fertility,  entirely  rejecting  Dr.  F.-imell's  suggeilion  that  it  was  the 
removal  of  a  labii,  *  Hebrews,  xiii.  3. 
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H«Bopo»i.  h*  %wc*  hi  odter  acomti  Rfaca«  to  ftet 

TBV  ttcptasMtloii  of  the  B>b3'loinn  and  kimhwl  iilu 

dsftvu  Iwutf  pnnulnty  trail  toioub  ststmmts  huoIcq 
above  wMch  ibow  that  intCRcunc  with  a  bc^  man  is  not 
only  Icpofced  vpan  at  a  takgaard.  in  the  case  oC  brides,  but 
alio  aa  a  KMiKe  o<  nwre  porithre  benefits.  Aad  yet  another 
•et  of  pnurtlces  should  be  noticed  in  this  coaDcction.  Fran 
various  parts  of  India  we  hear  of  virgms  or  brides  hang 
deflowered  bi  tempW  by  meojt*  at  the  plialhts  of  an  idol— 
according;  to  Srhontm,  in  order  that  their  marriage  UiaH 
ba  bleiaed  ;*  and  sfndbr  practices  wen  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  OMrrled  women  as  a  care  for  sterility.*  In  Rome, 
•ccordhift  to  Christian  writers,  the  bride  was  placed  on  the 
phalhu  (ti  a  Priapi»  or,  as  Lactantins  expresses  himself, 
in  ifnu  pudendfi  of  Tutimus,  who  was  identical  with  Priapos.* 
But  Amobius  tcUs  tu  that  matrons  also  were  put  on  "  the 
huge  members  and  horrent  fascima  "  of  Tuttmus  because 
It  was  thought  attspidow— that  b,  in  order  that  they  should 
become  mothen.'  Hen  then  we  have  instances  of  sexual 
ritM  bdng  avowedly  performed  at  sanctuaries  partly  for 
the  porposa  of  rleflowering  virgin^,  aad  partly  to  ensure 
fertility  in  marriage.  Tbenc  are  close  parallels  to  the 
Semitic  rites,  as  I  conceive  thtm. 

*  UalU.  Viitigia  tUtr  IndU  OfUnUUi.  UA.  68  ;  Voyait  oj  J.  II.  van 
ttHuA&ltH  io  llu  Em  IniUt.  1.  324  :  Mocquat,  Tna/tU  «Mif  Voyagu 
tula  AfrUii,  Alia,  and  Am»riea.  to\.  140  b.  (Goa).  Scbouten,  Ott- 
indUtim  Utyu.  p.  161  (Coiura).  B«rbwut,  DtitHpticn  of  Ih*  Coasit 
d/  Emt  Affita  itKi  MaMntr,  p.  96  [Southeni  Dsccan).  Fry«r  {tiew 
Am^mhI  0/  flait-tHdia  and  Ptviia,  p.  179)  itatcs  that  at  Scinisa«r, 
la  Dkoui,  s  Isrgo  nnfflbv  of  wonMo  prostituted  tbeouelves  to  on 
Idol ;  Xhwy  "  iMkon  ft  a  graat  Honour,  and  the  Husband  thinks 
hlniMlf  happy  In  hl«  Cornucopia." 

■  Uan«U,  in  Voyttttt  of  J.  fl.  van  UniekoUn  to  tht  Etui  lndir$. 
I.  9*4  n.  J.    Cf.  Schntitcn,  op.  cil.  p.  tfii. 

*  Rt.  Aii|tii«tlii4i.  Ds  eivilaU  Pti.  vf.  9'  3 :  vii,  24.  2  (Mignc. 
I'ohMogiiU  eurtui,  xll.  ift8,  315).  Lactantiua,  Ditrina4  inilitmion4t. 
I,  la  {ibid.  vl.  22J).  UoMtiRch,  l/nlersuc)iungen  Ober  die  rdntttcke 
Kkt,  p.  jOq  Iff.     Sev  alao  Hertt,  op.  til.  p.  372. 

*  Arnobtii*.  Adtuvtttt  gtHftt.  iv.  7  {Migne,  op.  til.  v.  1013). 
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There  is  also  another  fonn  of  rehgious  prostitution  besides 
that  which  we  have  now  considered— not  the  temporaiy 
prostitution  of  a  girl  before  marriage  or  of  a  matron,  but 
the  more  or  Ic&s  permanent  prostitution  of  women  attached 
to  a  temple.  Sir  James  G.  Frazer  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
prostitution  likew^  may  be  a  survival  of  early  communism. 
"  In  course  of  time;"  he  says, "  as  the  institution  of  individual 
marriage  grew  in  favour,  and  the  old  communism  fell  more 
and  more  into  discredit,  the  revival  of  the  ancient  practice 
even  for  a  single  occasion  in  a  woman's  life  became  ever 
more  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and 
accordingly  they  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  evading 
in  practice  the  obligation  which  they  still  aclmowledged  in 
theory.  One  of  these  evasions  was  to  let  the  woman  ofler 
her  hair  instead  of  her  person ;  another  apparently  was  to 
substitute  an  obscene  symbol  for  the  obscene  act.  But 
while  the  majority  of  women  thus  contrived  to  observe  the 
forms  of  religion  without  sacrificing  their  virtue,  it  was 
still  thought  necessary  to  the  general  welfare  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  should  discharge  the  old  obligation  in  the 
old  way.  These  became  prostitutes  either  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  years  at  one  of  the  temples  :  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  religion,  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  and 
their  vocation,  far  from  being  deemed  infamous,  was  probably 
long  regarded  by  the  laity  as  an  exercise  of  more  than 
common  virtue."*  And  not  only  does  Frazer  consider 
these  two  kinds  of  religious  prostitution  as  relics  of  the 
same  state  of  ancient  communi&m,  but  he  also  attributes 
to  them  the  same  function  in  the  hfc  of  the  people : — "  In 
their  licentious  intercourse  at  the  temples  the  women, 
whether  maidens  or  matrons  or  professionaJ  harlots,  imitated 
the  licentious  conduct  of  a  great  goddess  of  fertility  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  fniitfulness  of  fields  and  trees,  of 
man  and  beast."*  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  the  two 
kinds  of  religious  prostitution  essentially  differ  from  each 
other  in  origin  and  purpose. 

Among  the  Ewhe-  and  Tshi-speaking  peopkrs  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  tUerc  are  priestesses  or  sacred  women 

'  l-'iuM>r,  op.  eii.  I.  .(It  »^.  '  /t'rf.  I-  "'■ 
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who  are  forbidden  to  marry,  apparently  because  th«y  are 
considered  to  be  the  wives  of,  or  to  belong  to,  the  god  they 
serve.    But  this  by  no  means  impUes  that  they  arc  debarred 
from  sexual  intercourse.     Major  Ellis  tells  us  that  among 
the  Ewhe-speaking  peoples  of   the  Slave  Coast  the  chief 
business  of  the  female  h>si,  or  wife  of  the  god  to  whom  she 
is  dedicated,  is  prostitution.     "  In  every  town  there  is  at 
least  one  institution  in  which  the  best-looking  girls,  between 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  are  received.    Here  they  remain 
for  threv  years,  learning  the  chants  and  dancer  p<?culiar  to 
the  worsliip  of  the  gods,  and  prostituting  tliemselves  to 
the  priests  and  the  inmates  of  the  mate  seminaries ;   and 
at  the  termination  of  their  no\'itiate  they  become  public 
prostitutes.     'ITils  condition,  however,  is  not  regarded  as 
one  for  reproach ;    they  arc  considered  to  be  married  to 
the  god,  and  tbrir  excesses  are  supposed  to  be  caused  and 
directed   by   liim.    Properly   speaking,    their    Ubertina^ 
should  be  confined  to  the  male  worshippers  at  the  temple 
of  the  god,  but  practically  it  is  indiscriminate.    Children 
who  are  bora  from  such  unions  belong  to  the  god."*    So 
also  the  priestesses  among  the  Tshi-speaking  peoples  of 
the  Gold  Coast  "  arc  ordinarily  most  licentious,  and  custom 
allows  them  to  gratify  their  passions  with  any  man  who 
may  chance   to   take   their  fancy.    A   priestess   who  is 
fa\'ourably  impressed  by  a  man  sends  for  him  to  her  house, 
and  this  command  he  is  sure  to  obey,  through  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  exciting  her  anger.    She  then  tells  him 
that  the  god  she  serves  has  directed  her  to  love  him,  and. the 
man  thereupon  Uves  with  her  until  she  grou-s  ttied  of  him, 
or  a  new  object  takes  her  fancy.    Some  priestesses  have  as 
man)'  as  half  a  dozen  men  in  their  train  at  one  time,  and 
may  on  great  occasions  bo  seen  walking  in  state.  foUowed 
by  them.    Their  life  is  one  continual  record  of  debauchery 
and  sensuality,  and  when  excited  by  the  dance  they  fre- 
quently abandon  themselves  to  the  wildest  excesses."' 

Id   India  dancing-girls  are,  or  have  been,  attached  to 
a  great  many  temples.     According  to  Ward,  who  wrote  his 

>  Ellis,  EA»-tp*ahing  Pe»plet,  p.  (40  tgq. 
'  Idem.  TM-tpeaktMg  PtopUi,  p.  121  sj. 
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^M  acxoimt  of  the  Hindus  a  faiuidrcd  years  ago,  there  were, 
^1  for  example,  at  Jugunnat'hu-kshutm  in  Orissa  a  number 
^  of  women  of  infamous  character  employed  to  dance  and 
sing  before  the  god ;  the  Brahmans  who  officiated  'there 
continually  liad  connection  with  them,  but  they  also 
^H  prostituted  themselves  to  visitors.*  With  reference  to 
^V  Southern  India.  Dubois  wrote  that  every  temple,  according 
to  its  size,  entertains  a  band  of  so-called  diva-d&H,  that  is, 
"  servants  or  slaves  of  the  gods,"  to  the  nmnber  of  eight, 
twelve,  or  more.  They  perform  their  religious  duties, 
consisting  of  dancing  and  singing,  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening.  Thev  are  also  obliged  to  assist  at  all  the  public 
ceremonies,  which  they  enliven  with  thcit  dance  and  merry 
scmg.  But  as  soon  as  their  public  business  is  over,  "  they 
open  their  cells  of  infamy,  and  frequently  convert  the 
temple  itself  into  a  stew."  lliey  are  bred  to  this  profligate 
life  from  their  infancy.  They  arc  taken  from  any  caste, 
and  are  frequently  o(  respectable  birth.  "  It  is  nothing 
imcommon  to  hear  of  pregnant  women,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  tend  to  their  happy  delivery,  making  a  vow,  with  the 
consent  of  their  husbands,  to  devote  the  cluld  in  the  womb. 
if  it  should  turn  out  a  girl,  to  tlic  service  of  the  I'agoda. 
And,  in  doing  so,  they  imagine  they  are  performing  a 
meritorious  duty."*  In  the  Census  Report  of  Mj-sorc  for 
1911  Mr.  Thj-agaraja  Aiyar  writes: — "The  practice  of 
dedicating  girls  to  temples  or  as  public  women  (styled  as 
Basavi)  obtains  in  a  few  of  the  '  lower '  castes,  but  it  is 
gradually  getting  into  disfavour.  Among  Kurubas  when 
there  are  no  sons  in  a  /amil>',  the  eldest  girl  is  occasionally 
so  dedicated.  .  .  ,.  Among  Voddas,  if  an  adult  female 
cannot  get  any  one  to  marry  her,  she  may  be  dedicated  to 
a  free  life  in  the  name  of  Yellamma  who  is  their  patron 
deity."'  According  to  Buchanan,  even  married  women 
who  wearied  of  their  husbands  or  widows  who  grew  tired 

'  Ward,  View  of  fkt  History,  &e.  of  the  Hindoos,  ii,  134. 

*  Dubois.  Dtscripiiott  of  the  CItarttcUr.  6<.  of  Ihe  PeopU  of  India, 
P-  394  iq- 

*  ThyagAntja  Aiyar,  C«nswi  0}  India,  1911,  vol.  xxi.  IMyaoie 
Report,  p.  gg, 
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of  a  life  of  celibacy  went  to  a  temple  and  prostituted  them- 
selves,' Frequently  the  ceremony  of  dedication  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  formal  marriage,*  and  the  woman  is 
actually  regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  god  to  whom  she  is 
devoted.  Thus  the  dancing  girls  who  serve  in  the  pagodas  of 
KSrtikeya,  the  Hindu  God  of  war,  arc  betrothed  and 
married  to  him,  after  which  they  may  prostitute  themselves; 
and  similarly  thu  Murlis,  or  dancing  girls  In  MarStha 
temples,  are  married  to  Khandoba,  the  MarStha  god  of  war.* 
There  were  harlots  connected  with  many  Semitic  cults. 
In  the  Gilgamesh-epos,  Ishtar  is  represented  as  gathering 
round  her  dissolute  girls  and  harlots,  and  as  a  goddess  of 
prostitution  the  epithet  "  consecrated  "  is  applied  to  her.* 
Hammurabi  makes  a  distinction  between  consecrated 
women,  or  "  votaries."'  who  evidently  were  the  daughters 
of  good  families  dedicated  by  their  fathers  to  religion, 
and  so-called  qadishlu,  or  genuine  temple  harlots  ;*  to  the 
former  class  belonged  the  woman  designated  the  "  priestess  " 
or  "  votary  "  of  Marduk.*  In  the  Canaanitc  cults  there 
were  qedeshoth  consecrated  to  the  deity  with  whose  temple 
they  were  associated  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  prosti- 
tutes ;'  and  at  the  local  shrines  of  North  Israel  the  worship 
of  Yahveh  itself  seems  to  have  been  deeply  affected  by 
these  practices,  which  were  forbidden  in  the  Dcuteronomic 
code.'    We  hear  of  women  "  of  the  congregation  of  the 


'  Buchanan,   '  JotirQ«y  to  Madras,'  m  Pinkerlon^  ColiKlioH  of 
Voyttgts  and  Traveh,  viii,  7^9. 
'  Supra,  p.  i8Ct  1^. 

*  Russell,  TribfitndCtultiofthtCtrnlralProviHcetoflndia.ill.^yb. 

*  Naumann.  ^p.  til.  p.  ti. 

*  Die  Geuitt  Hainmmabis,  trans,  hy  Winckler,  %  no,  p.  31. 
Cod4  of  Lawi  promtUgaUd  by  Ifammttrabi.  trans,  by  Johns,  {  no, 
p.  20, 

*  Winckl«r's  tnnsUtion,  %  178  1^..  pp.  53,  55. 

'  Ibid.  {  182.  p.  53.  Johni'  tranalatioo,  {  182,  p.  40.  Cf.  Dhorme, 
La  religion  astyrobabylonienne.  p.  300  sq. 

'  Driver,  Comnunlary  on  DntUrononty.  p.  364.  Cbeyne, '  Harlot.' 
bi  Chcyne  and  Black,  Encyclopadia  Biblica,  U.  1965. 

"  Hoita.  iv.  14.  Deuttronomy.  xxiti.  17  fjf,  C/.  Cboync,  loc.  fit. 
p.  1965. 
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people  of  Astarte,"  at  Carthage,*  and  of  numbers  of  dedi- 
cated slave  women  in  the  cult  of  Aphrodite  at  Eryx,'  which 
was  at  least  scmi-Scmitic ;  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
these,  at  any  rate,  were  dedicated  to  the  impure  religious 
practice.*  As  for  non-Semitic  cults,  it  is  rlcarly  attested 
of  the  worship  of  Mil  at  Comana  in  Pontus*  and  of  Aphrodite 
in  Corinth  ;'  but  in  these  cases  we  have  the  right  to  assume 
Semitic  influences  at  work.'  The  practice  survived  in 
Lydia  in  the  lattr  period  of  the  Graeco-Roman  culture.' 
Sir  WiUiam  Ramsay  ^>eaks  of  it  as  service  performed  to  a 
god  ;  but  Dr.  Famcll  observes  that  the  inscription  referring 
to  it  neither  mentions  nor  implies  a  god,  and  tliat  the  scnice 
in  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  we  know,  uns  always  to  a  goddess." 
The  difference  between  the  two  types  of  religious  prosti- 
tution which  have  come  imder  our  notice  is  obvious.  In 
the  one  case  a  woman,  most  frequently  a  maiden,  oflers 
herself  up  temporarily  to  a  stranger  at  the  sanctuary  of  tlic 
Mother  Goddess.  In  the  other  case  a  woman  is  more  or 
less  permanently  attached  to  a  male  god  as  his  wife  or 
amcubine  or  to  a  goddess,  presumably  as  lier  servant,  and 
offers  herself  \ip  to  his  or  her  worshipprrs.  Being  regarded 
as  sacred  and  inspired,  a  woman  of  the  latter  class  may 
easily  persuade  a  believer  that  the  god  has  directed  lier  to 
have  intercourse  with  him,  and  he  on  his  part  is  naturally 
not  slow  to  accept  the  invitation.  This  explanation  is 
directly  suggested  by  statements  relating  to  religious 
|HX)stitution  in  West  Africa,  and  it  may  have  a  wider  appli- 
cation ;  we  hear  frojn  India  of  Jancing-girls  who  arc  con- 
sidered to  be  poss«.ssed  by  the  god  und  are  consulted  by  the 
people  as  soothsayers."  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
chief  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  holy  person  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial^ and  may 

■  Cwpus  imcriplioHum  semilieafuin,  pt.  i.  vol  i.  no.  ZO3.  {v  340. 

*  Stiatx),  vL  -J.  6,  *  FarDcU,  Greta  and  Babyton,  p.  ^72. 

*  Strabo.  xli-  3.  36. 

^  Ibid.  vitt.  6.  30.    Famcll,  CuUi  of  Iht  Cntli  Sialtt.  ii.  746. 

*  Faraell,  Creeu  and  Uabylcn,  p.  271. 
'  RaniMy,  cfi.  cil.  i.  95. 

'  l-'.-uticIl,  IJTttct  unJ  Bat/yiiiH.  p.  373. 

*  UuUour,  CyttofiMdM  <if  India,  ii.  lui/. 
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on  that  account  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  cult,  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  some  of  the  Semitic  cults  there  was  a  prosti- 
tution of  men.  A  clause  in  Hammurabi's  code  seems  to 
refer  to  it ;'  and  it  is  known  that  male  prostitutes  were 
•serving  Ishtar  at  Ercch.'  QedSshim  w«rc  attached  to 
Canaanite  temples.*  The  word  properly  denotes  men 
dedicated  to  a  deity,*  but  has,  no  doubt  for  good  reason, 
been  translated  "  sodomites  "  in  the  English  versicm  ol  the 
Old  Testament.  It  appears  that  such  men  were  consecrated 
to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  famous  Dea  Syria,  whose 
priests  or  devotees  they  were  considered  to  be ;'  and  they 
are  frequently  alluded  to  by  Hebrew  writers,  especially 
in  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  when  rites  of  foreign  origin 
made  their  way  into  both  Israel  and  Judah.'  The  sodomitic 
acts  committed  with  these  sacred  men  may  be  explained 
as  an  outcome  of  the  same  belief  which  I  have  suggested 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  prostitution  of  the  temple  women. 
In  Morocco  supernatural  benefits  are  to  this  day  expected 
not  only  from  heterosexual  but  also  from  homosexual 
intercourse  with  a  holy  person.'  But  I  entirety  fail  to  see 
how  the  function  of  the  male  prostitutes  could  be  either  a 
rite  intended  to  ensure  "  the  fniitfulness  of  helds  and  trees, 
of  iimn  and  beast,"  or  a  survival  of  "  communal  marriage." 
That  the  temple  prostitutes  are  expiating  an  infringement 
of  old  communal  rights  is  a  suggestion  which  in  some  cases 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  in  all  cases  a  mere 
guess  for  which  no  evidence  has  ever  been  produced. 

'  Winckler'3  translation.  5  187,  p.  57. 

*  Schrftdcf,  op.  at.  p.  433  19. 

*  DtuUronomy,  xxiil.  17.    Driver,  op.  cil.  p.  364. 

*  Driver,  op.  cil.  p.  Z64  sq.  Selbie.  '  Sodomite,'  ia  HitsUngs, 
Dietiotiary  0/  Ike  BibU,  iv.  559.    Cf.  Fneer,  Adonis  Attii  Osiris. 

1.  73  n-  «■ 

*  St  Jerome.  In  Osm,  i.  4.  14  (Migne,  op.  eit.  xxv.  831).  Cook's 
note  to  I  Kings,  xiv.  34,  in  his  edition  of  Holy  Biblt,  ii.  571.  See 
alao  Lucian,  Lucius.  38 :  Euscbius.  Vila  Comtantini,  iii.  55 
(Migne,  op.  cit.  Scr.  Gnicca,  xx.  ttzo), 

'  I  Kings,  xiv.  aa :  xv.  12 ;  wdi.  46.  a  Ktngs,  xxiU.  7.  Job, 
xxxvi.  14.     Driver,  op.  cit.  p.  163. 

'  See  Westennarck,  Moorish  Co>u«ption  of  Holiness  [BaraMa], 
p-Sy 
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Another  custom  which  has  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  fonucr  communism  in  women  is  that  which  requires  a  man 
to  offer  his  wife  or  one  of  his  wives  to  a  guest.'  To  Lord 
Avebury  it  seems  to  involve  the  recognition  of  "  a  right 
inlit-rcnt  in  every  member  of  the  community,  and  to  visitors 
—^  as  temporary  members."*  Were  this  so,  we  should  certainly 
^  have  to  conclude  that  "communal  marriage"  has  been 
widespa-ad  in  the  human  race,  the  custom  of  lending 
wives  occurring  among  many  peoples  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.*    But  we  might  as  well  look  upon  the  offer 

B       *  Avebury.  Origin  of  Ciutlitali^m.  p.  107.     I^»t.  Di»  GtiMtckts- 

"  g4noif*Hu:hafl  <Ur  Uruil.  p,  j<  tf,     Lo  Bon,  L'kommt  tt  Us  tccUUi, 

ii.  19V.     lipp«t.  KullutgtiCktMe  dsr  MentekKtit,  ii.   17.     Kobler, 

'Uebcrdas  Recht  dcr  Aiistr^ncgcr.'  in  ZtUsckr.  vergl.  Rtchtswitt. 

vii.  327.    Wilutzky,  op.  eil.  1.  44  s^. 

■  Avebury,  op.  cit.  p.  107. 

*  The  practice  of  lending  n  wile  to  &  guut  has  been  looad,  for 

example,  among  the  Guaiani  of  Paraguay  (Hemandcs,  OrganitacidH 

focial  de  las  doctrinas  CworaiUcj,  I.  84),  Indiana  of  Brazil  (v.  Martins, 

BtitrSgt  ntr  Etkttographi*   Anurika's,  i.   118},   Apache  (Bancroft, 

NatiiM  Rac6s  of  the  Pacific  StaUt.  L  514).  Conunche  (Schoolcraft, 

Archills    of    AborigituU    Ktsowitdge,    v.    &84),    CftUlomian    Indians 

(Powers.  Tribti  of  California,  p.  153),  Omaha  (James,  Auoittil  of  an 

EMpedtltom  from  Pittsburgh  (0  Iht  Rodty  Uomntatns.  i.  333).  coast 

tribes  of  Briti^  Columbia  (Spioat,  Sctnet  and  Stttdies  of  Savagt 

Lift,  p.  93),  Croe  (Mackenzie,  Voyages  lo  tht  Frottn  and  PacifU  Oceans. 

p.  xcvi),  Eskimo  (Rlchaidson.  Arctic  Starching  ExptditioM.  i.  356 ; 

Bancroft,  op.  cit.  i.  63),  Aleut  (Veniantinof,  quoted  by  Bogoras. 

ChukckM,^.  607.  n.  1).  Tungus  (Patkanov.  quoted  by  Miss  Cxaplicka, 

Aboriginal  Siberia,  p.  107).  Votyak  (Budi.  Dtt  Wotfdktm,  p.  48), 

Tibetans  (Maroo  Polo,  Kingdoms  and  Mantis  of  Iht  East.  U.    34 ; 

I>csgodinn,   Le    Tkibel,   p.    144  :    Orenard.    Tibtl,    p.    260).  PathBn 

clans   o(  Baluchistan  ((ornierly :     Gait.   Census  oj   India.    1911, 

vol.   i.    [Indiat    Report,    p.    348},    Sinhalese    (Pridham,    Hislorical 

Account  of  Ceylon,  i.  150).  Orang  Sakal  of  Malacca  and  Dyaln  of 

Sidin  in   Western   Borneo    (Wilkcn,    '  Plechlighedeo  en  gebniiken 

bi)  vertovingen  en  huwehjken  bij  de  volkco  van  den  Indischcn 

Archipel,'  la  Bijdragtn  lot  de  tool;  land-  en  volkenhund*  van  Neder- 

landsck-IndU.  ser,  v.  vol.  iv.  451),  Au-^tralian  aborigines  (Ciin.  The 

Australian  Race.  i.  tio  ;  Angas.  Saoage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Aitsiralia. 

i.  93  ;    Wilke*.  Sarratiie  of  the  United  Slates  Exploring  Expedition, 

ii,    ig5  :    Spencer  and  Gilkn.   Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 

p.  63  ;  lidem.  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  140  ;  Hovritt, 

Salivt  Tribes  of  Saulh-Easi  Australia,  pp.  I108,  114;    MatiDOWski, 

VlH.    '  Q 
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c^  a  meal  and  a  bed  to  a  guest  as  a  relic  from  a  time  when 
no  man  had  any  focxl  or  shelter  which  he  could  call  his 
oun.  For  I  think  there  can  be  no  dotibt  that  the  custom 
which  requires  a  host  to  lend  his  wife  to  his  guest  is  only 
an  incident  of  the  general  rule  of  hospitality,  which  in 
Some  form  or  other  seems  to  prevail  universally  at  the 
lower  stages  of  civilisation.^  It  is  not  always  the  wife  that 
is  offered :  it  may  be  a  daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  sen'ant.' 
This  sort  of  hospitality  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Irish 

Th*  Family  among  tht  Auitraiian  Abor^iius,  p.  103).  MeUncsians 
of  the  New  Hebrides  [Codriugtou.  Melatmians,  p.  34),  Carnitine 
Islanders  (Kotiebue,  Voyage  0/  Diseovety  into  tht  South  Sea.  ill.  an), 
Harqueus  IsUnden  (Lamont,  Wild  Life  among  lh»  Paci^c  Ulanders. 
p.  43],  HawaiaiLt  (Jarves,  History  of  lJ>4  Hawaiian  Iflandt.  p.  43  ; 
Metnicke,  Dm  Inselii  dtn  Slil/tn  Oceans,  ii.  303),  MuUgusy  {GnifKli- 
dler,  ElknagTaphie  d*  Madagoncat.  it.  301).  Masai  (Mcrk«r.  Ou  Masai. 
p.  50  n.  I  :  Johnston,  Uganda  Proleclorale,  p.  625  ;  lOki^er,  reviewetl 
in  L'Anlhropologi/.  xvii.  710 ;  Hobley,  Elhnolagy  of  A-Kantba. 
p.  64).  AlumlKi  (ibid,  p  64),  Nandi  [HolUs,  Nandi.'p.  77}. 
Wasania  (Barrett.  '  Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Beliefs  o(  the  Wa- 
Ciiriama.  etc.,  British  East  Africa,'  in  Joitr.  Roy.  Antkr.  tnsl.  xli.  31), 
Baganda  (Pclkin.  '  Notes  on  the  VVaganda  Tribe,'  in  Procttd.  Roy. 
Soi^.  F.dinburfih.  xili.  711  iq.\,  Bany.inlcole  (Ruticcie,  '  Bahima.'  in 
JoHT.  Roy.  .AniUr.  Imt,  xxxvii.  loj  :  Idem.  Xorfhern  Bantu,  p.  iii 
sq.],  Biisiito  (RullanJ,  quoted  by  Tlieal.  History  of  thr  Boert,  p,  19). 
Kaflra  (v.  Weber.  Vitr  Jahr*  tM  AfriMa.  ii.  ai8j.  Baya  (Poupon, 
'  ^tude  ethnographique  des  Baya.'  id  L'Anthropologte,  xxvi.  136), 
Yoruba  (EUi«,  Yomba-sptaiing  PtopUt  of  tht  Slave  Coast,  p.  183).' 
Canariatu  (Cook,  '  Atwrigines  ol  the  Canary  IslamU.'  in  Amrrican 
Anthropologist.  N.S.  ii.  479  (f.),  andent  Arabs  (Wclthauseii.  '  Die 
Ehe  bei  den  Aiabeni.'  In  hJachrichten  'von  der  Kdnigl.  Git«Usch.  f. 
Wisitmek.  G^Uingtn.  1893,  no.  11.  p.  4(12).  In  many  of  tbeaeciucs, 
however.  Uie  lending  of  the  wife  is  only  ^poken  of  as  a  more  or  leas 
Ircquont  practice,  not  as  a  duty  incumbent  upoa  the  Iwwt. 

»  See  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Devchptntnl  of  Ike  Moral  Ideas. 

*  Waitz,  Anlkropologit  dtr  NalurvOlker,  Iii.  lit  (North  Amerioon 
Indians).  Coxc.  Riitsiatt  Discovsriis  betwMH  Atia  and  America. 
p.  343.  Marco  Polo,  op.  cit.  ii.  54  (people  of  Caindu,  Ea-stcm  Tibet). 
Sauer,  Exptdilion  to  Ike  Nortkem  Paris  of  Rmsia.  p.  49  ;  Patkanov. 
quoted  by  Miss  Cwtplicka.  op.  cil.  p.  107  (Tungusl.  Rcgnard, 
■  Journey  to  Lapland.'  in  Ptnkerton.  op.  cit.  1.  (66  j^.  Kuchon. 
•  Voyag«to  Madagascar, '  ibid.  xvL  747.  Moore.  Marriage  Cus/omt.  A*. 
of  the  Various  Salions  of  Ike  Universt,  p.  167.  Post,  Die  Cesehltektt- 
gtnositntciaft  d4r  Urteit,  p.  34  sq. 
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heroic  tftl«s.*  and  H.  M^y  has  called  attention  to  a  number 
of  instances  occurring  in  French  mediaival  literature  which 
point  to  the  former  existence  of  the  custom  in  France.* 
Among  the  Maori  "  it  M-a<«  a  point  of  hottpitality  that  when 
a  strange  chief  of  high  rank  paid  a  visit  his  c-ntt-rtaincr 
should  send  a  temporary  wife  or  wives  to  his  guests  ;  gi-ner- 
ally  his  own  daughter  as  a  special  honour  *'  ;•  whereas 
married  women  were  never  offered  to  visitors.*  Wien  we 
read  that  among  the  coast  tribes  of  British  Columbia  "  the 
temporary  present  of  a  wife  is  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
that  can  K-  'jliown  there  to  a  guest  "  ;•  or  that  such  an 
offer  was  considered  by  the  Eskimo  "  as  an  act  of  generous 
hospitality " ;  *  or  that  in  the  Hawaian  Islands  visitors 
who  were  their  hosts'  equals  or  superiors  in  rank  were 
accommodated  with  women  as  a  necessary  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality'— I  cannot  see  why  we  should  took  for  a  deeper 
meaning  in  these  practices  than  that  which  the  words 
imply.  Among  certain  tribes  the  wife  is  said  to  be  offered 
to  a  guest  who  belongs  to  the  husband's  clan'  or  who  is 
his  friend  ;•  but  frequently  it  is  represented  as  a  particular 
mark  of  distinction,"  or  as  a  favour  bestowed  e%'en  upon 
European  visitors.*'  And  to  refuse  it  may  be  considered 
an  insult'*  or  make  the  guest  "  despised  by  the  men  and 
scorned  by  the  women."** 


>  Potter,  Soktab  and  Ruitem,  ]>.  148. 

*  MAny,  La  vit  au  tempi  dt%  Trow/irtt.  p.  77  tqq. 
'  Trcgear,  Tiu  Maori  Ract.  p.  398. 

■  Best,  'Maori  Marriuge  Custoim.'  in  Trans  and  Protttd.  New 
Zealand  InsfituU.  xxxvi.  6j,  ■  Sproat.  op.  e,it.  p.  93. 

*  Ricbardson,  op.  ctt.  p.  356.  '  Jar\'«,  op.  cil.  p.  43. 

*  Hobley,  op.  cU.  p  64  (various  East  African  tribes). 

'  Ibid.  p.  64  (Akamba).  Roaco«,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Antht.  Jntt.  xxxvii. 
105  (Banr&nkole).    PoupOD.  loe.  eU.  p.  126  (Bsy«). 

■*  Hernandez,  o^.  cU.  i.  &4  (Guaruii).  Lamoot.  1^.  eit.  p.  4a 
(Maiquesu  Islandem).  Giandidier.  op.  cU.  ii.  3oz  (Malaguy). 
d'Atbois  de  Jubainvillc,  L'tpopdt-  celli^ue  tn  trtande.  i.  7  i^.  {ntvt- 
ring  to  CoDchobar,  king  oJ  Ubter). 

>'  James,  op.  cit.  \.  333  (Omaha).  Spcac«r  aod  CiUen.  Native 
TriiMtof  Central  Australia,  p.  loi  u}.   Pelkin,  loc,  cl(.  p.  713  (Baganda). 

■>  Potter,  op.  lit.  p.  147.  Cook,  in  AmuritoH  AMkropolofitt,  M.S. 
iL  4S0  (Canariana).  **  Felkin.  loc  eit.  p.  713  (Baganda). 
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To  offer  one's  wife  to  a  friend  may  not  merely  be  an 
expression  of  good-will.  Generally  speaking,  when  the 
visitor  belongs  to  a  community  with  which  there  is  reciprocity 
of  intercourse,  it  is  good  policy  to  give  him  a  hearty  recep- 
tion ;  for  he  who  is  the  host  to-day  may  bo  the  guest  to- 
morrow. "  If  the  Red  Indians  are  hospitable."  says 
Domenech,  "  they  also  look  for  their  hospitality  being 
retaroed  with  the  same  marks  of  respect  and  consideration."' 
So,  too,  it  may  be  prudent  for  the  host  to  show  imusual 
re^rard  for  a  powerful  or  influential  man.  even  though  he 
cannot  expect  to  be  paid  back  exactly  in  his  onn  coin. 
But,  as  I  have  shoun  in  another  work,  the  c\tstom  of 
hospitality  is  also  associated  with  superstitious  beliefs.' 
The  unknown  stranger,  like  cverytliing  unknown  and 
everything  strange,  arouses  a  feeling  of  mysterious  awe  in 
simple  minds.  The  Ainu  say,  "  Do  not  treat  strangers 
slightingly,  for  you  never  know  whom  you  arc  entertaining."' 
According  to  Homcrir.  notions,  "  the  gods,  in  the  Ukeness 
of  strangers  from  far  countries,  put  on  all  manner  of  shapes, 
and  wander  through  the  cities,  beholding  the  violence  and 
the  righteousness  of  men."  *  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  India  guests  are 
mentioned  next  after  gods  as  due  objects  of  regard.*  When 
properly  tR-ated,  the  stranger  may  bring  with  liim  great 
blessings ;  for  if  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  the  blessings  even 
of  an  ordinary  man,  those  of  a  stranger  are  naturally 
supposed  to  be  still  more  powerful.  And  there  is  yet 
another  reason  for  pleasing  him.  He  is  regarded  not  only 
as  a  potential  benefactor,  but  as  a  potential  source  of  c^-il. 
He  is  commonly  belie\'ed  to  be  versed  tn  magic  ;  and  the 
evil  wishes  and  curses  of  a  stranger  are  greatly  feared,  owing 
partly  to  his  quasi-supernatural  character,  partly  to  his 

>  Dora«necb.  Sevtn  Yran'  litiidtnce  ih  Ike  Great  Deterli  cf  North 
Anuriea,  a.  319.  See  also  Weatermarck.  Origin  and  Dtvtiopmint 
of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  581  n.  2. 

*  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  582  iqq. 

*  Bitchclor,  Ainu  and  tMeir  FoUt-Lort,  p.  359. 

*  Odyuta.  xvii.  485  i^q. 

*  G«Uius,  NoeUs  Attitae.  v.  13.  5.    Anugitd,  3.  31  (Saerti  Beo\ 
of  the  East.  viU.  143.  361).    See  aUo  HiloJ>aj4ta.  MitralAbbH.  6j. 
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close  contact  with  the  host  and  his  belongings,  which  makes 
it  easy  for  him  to  transfer  evi\  to  them.  In  the  work  re- 
ferred to  I  said  that  the  custom  which  requires  a  host  to  tend 
his  wife  to  a  guest  "  becomes  more  intelligibk  when  we 
consider  the  supposed  danger  of  the  stranger's  evil  eye  or  his 
curses,  as  also  the  benefits  which  maybe  supposed  to  result 
from  his  love  "  ;  but  I  added  that  I  could  adduce  no  direct 
evidence  for  my  supposition.*  The  following  statements, 
which  had  escaped  my  notice,  seem  to  confinn  it :  the 
first  one  shows  that  superstition  may  induce  a  man  to  lend 
his  wife  to  another  man,  even  though  he  be  no  stranger. 
Concerning  the  North-West-Central  Queensland  aborigines 
Dr.  Roth  states : — "  If  an  aboriRinal  requires  a  woman 
temporarily  for  vencry  he  either  borrows  a  wife  from  her 
husband  for  a  night  or  two  in  exchange  for  boon>erangs. 
a  shield,  food,  &c..  or  else  \'io!atcs  the  female  when  unpro- 
tected, when  away  from  camp  out  in  the  bush.  In  the 
former  case,  the  husband  looks  upon  the  matter  as  a  point 
of  honour  to  oblige  his  friend,  the  greatest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  him,  provided  that  permission  is  pruviously 
asked.  On  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  refuse,  he  has  the 
fear  hanging  over  him  that  the  petitioner  might  get  a  death- 
bone  pointed  at  him— and  so,  after  all,  his  apparent  courtesy 
may  be  only  Hobson's  choice."'  The  belief  in  the  death- 
bone  and  its  properly  of  causing  sickness  and  death  is  a 
universal  superstition  among  those  natives  and  one  which 
fills  them  Kith  the  utmost  fear.*  With  reference  to  the 
people  of  Caindu,  in  Eastern  Tibet,  Harco  Polo  wrote : — 
"  No  man  considers  himself  wronged  if  a  foreigner,  or  any 
other  man,  dishonour  his  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  any 
woman  of  his  family,  but  on  the  contrary  he  deems  such 
intercourse  a  piece  of  good  fortune.     And  they  say  that  it 

I  Origin  and  Dttittopment  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i,  593. 

*  Roth.  Ethnoiogiatt  StudUs  among  Ikt  Norlh-Wtil-Central  Quetttt- 
land  Aborigirus.  p.  itiz.  It  is  *aul  that  aroonf;  the  Tottiyant  m 
Soutbem  India  newly- married  women  are  compelled  to  oohaMt 
with  theu-  husband's  near  relatives,  and  that  tU-luck  ia  believed  to 
attend  any  refusal  to  do  so  (TTiutrton.  Caslet  and  Tribts  0/  S«*M<n» 
India,  vit.  1S6). 

»  Rotb,  0^.  cit.  p.  15a. 
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bringii  the  favour  of  their  gods  and  idols,  aiid  great  increase 
of  temporal  prosperity.  For  this  reason  they  hestow  their 
wives  on  foreigners  and  other  people."'  Mr.  Potter  has 
been  told  that  North  American  Indians,  in  lending  their 
wives,  have  often  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  procure 
nobler  offspring.' 

Besides  the  custom  of  lending  wives  to  visitors,  the 
temporary  exchange  of  wives,  which  is  also  a  frequent, 
thou^li  not  equally  frequent,  practice,'  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  survival  of  ancient  promiscuity.*  Sometimes 
the  two  practices  are  combined.  Among  the  Banyankole 
or  Bahima  in  Central  Africa,  "  when  a  man  and  his  wife 
visit  a  friend,  they  invariably  exchange  wives  during  the 
time  of  the  visit  "  ;*  and  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  the 
Hawaian  Islands.* 

>  MaiGO  Pi>lo,  op.  eil.  li.  53  *f.  ■  Potter,  0^.  ei7.  p.  150, 

*  It  lia^  bciMi  found  among  the  JIbaroi  of  Kciindor  [Orton.  Anits 
and  tkt  Amaton,  p.  171  :  Simson  [Trails  in  Iht  Wilds  of  Ecitad^. 
p.  89].  bciwever,  says  th&t  be  hu  not  heiird  of  thU  custom  among 
them),  E-ildmo  (Nansen.  Eskimo  Lift,  p,  169 :  Holm,  '  Konebaads- 
RxpeditioQmi  til  Grenlands  0ttky«t  18S3-SJ.'  in  Gtogn^k  TUt- 
shrift,  viii.  91 ;  Lyon.  PnvaU  Journal  during  Ihs  Voyaga  0/ Diseoetry 
under  Captain  Parry,  p.  354).  Northern  D6n<  (Hcame.  Journty  from 
Prinu  of  WaUt't  Fort  to  Ihs  Norlhtrn  Ocean,  p.  119 :  Morice.  '  The 
Croat  D4ni  Race,'  in  Anihropos.  ii.  33),  Aleut  (v.  I.anfrKlorf.  Voyagts 
and  Traveh.  ii,  47  ;  Joclielson,  Koryah,  p.  736).  Kamchadal  (Steller, 
Beschrttbung  wm  KamlsckiUha.  p.  347),  Himalayans  (Stulpiiagel, 
■  Polyandry  in  the  HImUayas,'  in  Indian  Aniiqnary.  vii.  134), 
Nayare  {Traorh  of  Ludovieo  di  Varlhtma.  p.  145  if.),  pagan  Arabs 
[Albtruni'i  InHia.  i.  109),  Baya  (Poupon.  in  L'Anlhropologi*.  xxvi. 
ia6),  Ayao  (Sti|[an<l.  '  Notes  om  tlie  Natives  of  NyassaUnd, 
N.E.  Rhodesia,  and  Portugue»  Zamt»zia.'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Amlhr. 
Inst,  xxxvii.  131),  Wagiriaraa  (Baire'.t,  '  Notes  on  th«  Customs  and 
Heliet)  of  the  Wa-Giriama.  etc.,  Britiih  East  Africa,'  ibid.  xli.  iz). 
AnstfAlian  ahori^inei  (Howitt.  op.  cU.  pp.  170,  igj,  ai6.  217,  224, 
360,  276  5f.  ;  Eylmann.  op.  cit.  p.  153).  suid  various  South  S« 
Islanden  (Chriatlvi.  Caroline  Islands,  p,  74 ;  Guppy,  Solomon 
Islands,  p.  43  ;  Parkinson,  Drtissig  Jahre  in  der  SMtee.  p.  267 
[New  Iri^land  and  New  Hanover];  Waitz-Gerland.  AnAropologit 
itr  NalUTVSlktr,  vi.  130,  131,  622!.    Sec  also  below. 

*  Wdutzlcy,  op.  eit.  i.  20  sq. 

*  Roacoe,  in  Jom.  Roy.  Anthr.  Inst,  xwtvii.  103.     Idtm.  Northern 
Bantu,  p.  133.  *  Remy,  Ka  Moo<4eh  Hawaii,  p.  xli. 
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B  An  exchange  of  wives  may  take  place  simply  for  the  sake 
P  of  enjoyment.  MeroUa  da  Sorrento  says  that  the  Negroes 
of  Angola,  who  used  to  exchange  their  wives  with  each 
other  for  a  certain  time,  excused  themselves,  when  re- 
proached, on  the  ground  that  "  they  were  not  able  to  eat 
•  always  of  the  same  dish."'  Among  the  Baya  of  West 
Africa,  "  un  camarade,  qui  re^oit  un  des  ses  bons  amis,  lui 
pr#tc  sa  femme  pour  la  nuit ;  s'ils  ont  chactm  du  goflt  pour 
la  femme  de  I'autre,  ik  en  font  rfchangc."'  On  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  the  natives,  while  living  in  their  winter 
houses,  often  play  "  a  wife-exchanging  or  lamp-exttnguish- 

»ing  game."  in  which  the  unmarried  also  take  part :  and 
Holm  tells  us  that  "  a  good  host  alwa>-s  has  the  lamps  put 
out  at  night  when  there  are  guests  in  the  house."'  Among 
the  Eskimo  of  Hudson's  Bay.   "  an  exchange  of  wives  is 

I  frequent,  either  party  being  often  happy  to  be  released 
for  a  time,  and  returning  without  concern."* 
Among  the  Eskimo  men  also  exchange  their  wives  for 
purely  practical  reasons,'  Of  those  living  rotmd  Repulse 
Bay  we  are  told  that  "  if  a  man  who  is  going  on  a  journey 
has  a  wife  encumbered  with  a  child  that  would  make  travel- 
ling unpleasant,  he  exchanges  wives  with  some  friend  who 
remains  in  camp  and  has  no  such  inconvenience.  Some- 
times a  man  will  want  a  younger  wife  to  travel  uith.  and  in 
that  case  effects  an  exchange,  and  sometimes  such  exchanges 
arc  made  for  no  especial  reason,  and  among  friends  it  is  a 

■  usual  thing  to  exchange  wives  for  a  week  or  two  about 
every  two  months."*  Murdoch  speaks  of  a  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo  of  his  acquaintance  who  planned  to  go  to  the  ri%'er 
deer-hunting  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  borrowed  his 

*  McrolU  <]a  Sorrento,  *  Voyage  to  Congo.'  in  I^okerton.  op.  eit. 
xvi.  399. 

*  Pmipon,  In  L'AMfrapotogU,  xxvi.  126. 
»  Holm,  in  Otografisk  Tubkrift.  viiL  91.     N»a»D.  op.  cil.  p.  169. 

Cf.  Dftltger,  Gr^ntandtiie  Ritationtr,  p.  67  tq. 

'  Turner.  '  Ethnology  of  the  Ungavft  District,'  in  .4(M.  R»P-  Bw. 
Btkn.  xl.  189. 

^  Se«  Fury.  Jotmui  of  a  Steottd  Voyt^.  p.  528 :  Hawke*.  Thi 
Labrador  Eskimo,  p.  116. 

*  GUder,  SchwalMa't  Ssarek.  p.  251. 
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cousin's  wile  (or  the  expedition,  as  she  was  a  good  shot 
and  a  good  hand  at  deer-hunting,  while  his  own  wife  went 
with  his  cousin  on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  eastward. 
On  their  return  the  wives  went  back  to  their  respective 
husbands.  But  sometimes  it  happens  in  similar  cases  that 
the  couples  find  themselves  better  placed  with  their  new 
mates  than  with  the  former  association  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  exchange  is  made  permanent.'  Among  the 
Eskimo  at  Fury  and  HcUa  Straits  some  of  the  young  men 
informed  Parry  and  his  party  that  "  when  two  of  them 
were  absent  together  on  a  scaling  excursion,  they  olten 
exchanged  wives  (or  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  friendly  con- 
venience."* 

In  some  cases  anger  or  disgust  is  said  to  t>e  the  motive 
for  exchanging  wives.  Among  the  Himalayan  mountaineers, 
according  to  Dr.  Stulpnagel.  "  it  is  nothing  extraordinary 
to  hear  that  two  men  disgusted  with  their  wives  have 
agreed  to  interchange  them,  hoping  that  a  new  arrangement 
in  their  domestic  affairs  would  conduce  to  greater  peace 
and  comfort."'  Among  the  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo 
River,  "  sometimes,  in  anger,  two  men  would  exchange  their 
wives,  especially  if  one  man's  wi(e  was  continually  running 
after  the  other  man."*  Among  the  Ayao.  south  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  if  a  man's  wife  admits  that  she  has  committed 
adultery,  the  co-respondent  sometimes,  instead  of  giving  a 
present,  lends  his  wife  for  the  same  numher  of  nights  as  he 
slept  with  the  other  man's  wife.*  Among  the  Darling 
tribes  of  Xew  South  Wales  it  is  an  occasional  custom 
"  that  two  tribal  brothers  ha\'ing  quarrelled,  and  wishing  for 
a  reconciliation,  the  one  sends  his  wife  to  the  other's  camp, 
and  a  temporary  change  is  effected."* 

'  Murdoch,  '  Ethn(^3g:ical  Rcsullsof  the  Point  Butow  Expedition,' 
in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.  xx.  413, 
'  P»rry.  0^.  cit.  p.  539. 

*  Stulpnagel,  in  Indian  Antujitary.  vii.  134. 

*  WeeJcs.  '  AnthropologiaU  Not«  oa  the  Buigala  ot  the  Upper 
Congo  Riw,'  in  Jom.  Roy.  Anthr.  Iml.  xxxix.  441. 

*  Stigand,  in  Jour.  Roy.  AnUtr.  Inst,  xxxvu.  I3l. 

*  Cameron, '  Notes  on  some  Tiibei  ot  Ifew  South  Walea,'  In  Jour, 
Antkr.  Inst.  xiv.  353. 
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Somctunes  the  exchan^  of  wives  is  described  as  a  sign 
of  friendship.  Thus  among  the  Northern  D^<,  according 
to  Father  Morico,  "  the  momentai>-  exchange  of  wives  was 
regarded,  not  as  a  breach  of  propriety,  but  on  the  contrary 
[%i  an  unsurpassed  token  of  friendship  "  ;*  and  among  the 
Eskimo  of  Davis  Strait  and  Cumberland  Sound,  according 
to  Dr.  Boas,  "  a  strange  custom  permits  a  man  to  lend  his 
wife  to  a  friend  for  a  whole  s<rason  or  even  longer  and  to 
exchange  wives  as  a  sign  of  friendship."'  If  our  informants 
had  entered  more  deeply  into  the  native  mind,  it  is  possible 
that  they  would  have  found  the  practice  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  sign  of  intimacy  :  some  magic  signiftcance 
may  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  South  Sea  Islanders 
maintain  that  an  exchange  of  names,  which  is  a  common 
practice  among  them,  establishes  a  kind  of  relationship, 
not  only  between  the  parties  themselves,  but  between  their 
people  generally.*  And,  as  we  shall  see  subsequently, 
some  savages  have  the  idea  that  if  a  man  commits  adultery 
with  another  man's  wife,  the  fate  of  the  husband  is  thereby 
in  a  mysterious  manner  associated  with  that  of  the  adulterer, 
because  they  have  had  intercoiu^  with  the.  same  woman.* 

In  certain  cases  the  practice  of  exchanging  >vives  is 
uudoubtedly  connected  with  some  superstition.  Writing 
of  shamanistic  performances  among  the  Eskimo  of  the 
western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Dr.  Boas  states : — "  It  seems 
that  the  incantations  of  the  angahU  [pi.  of  angakok]  are 
always  performed  in  the  evening.  After  each  of  these 
ceremonies  the  people  must  exchange  wives.  The  women 
must  spend  the  night  in  the  huts  of  the  men  to  whom  they 
arc  assigned.  If  any  woman  should  refuse  to  go  to  tlie  man 
to  whom  she  is  assigned  she  would  be  sure  to  be  taken  sick. 
The  man  and  the  woman  assigned  to  him,  hou-ever,  must 
not  be  near  relatives."*  Dr.  Howitt  tcUs  us  that  among  the 
\S'iimbaio,  who  occupy  the  country  at  the  junction  of  the 


'  Morice,  In  Amhropot,  a.  33. 

■  Boas,  '  Central  Eskimo.'  In  Ann.  R»p.  Bur.  Blin.  vi.  579. 

*  Lainont,  op.  tit  p.  33,     Cf.  HehriUe,  Typta,  p.  103. 

*  Infra,  i.  315 

*  Boas,  quoted  t>y  Harlland,  PrimUive  Pultrnily.  11    144. 
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Darling  and  Murray  Rivers,  wives  were  exchanged,  not 
only  at  tinH»>  when  there  were  great  tribal  gatherings,  bat 
also  in  order  to  avert  some  great  trouble  which  they  fancied 
was  about  to  come  upon  tbem.  for  example,  a  great  sick- 
ness;' and  among  the  Kumai  of  Oippsland  the  old  men 
ordered  an  exchange  of  wives  when  the  Aurora  AiistraKs 
was  seen,  since  "  this  was  thought  by  them  to  be  a  sign  of 
Mtuigan's  anger."'  In  these  cases  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  practice  is  obscure.  Perhaps  the  Austntttan  rile  was 
a  form  of  homoeopathic  magic,  the  change  of  wives  being 
supposed  to  eHect  the  change  of  a  dangerous  situation. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  wives  .nay  thus  be  traced 
to  many  different  causes.  Most  frequently  it  is  a  perfectly 
voluntary  arrangement  between  the  husbands  or  between 
all  the  panics  concerned.*  and  it  never  has  the  character  of 
a  claim  which  one  man  has  to  another  man's  wife.  There 
is  consequently  no  reason  whatever  to  regard  it  as  the 
survival  of  an  ancient  communal  right. 

Among  vario!is  peoples  promiscuous  intercourse  h  in- 
dulged in  at  certain  feasts  ;  and  this,  too,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  survival  o(  ancient  promiscuity.  We  have  previously 
noticed  several  instances  of  such  feasts,*  and  othere  might  be 
added.  Sometimes  they  ari;  held  at  defmite  seasons,  and 
sometimes  they  are  connected  with  particular  events  in 
the  social  Ufe  of  the  people.  Speaking  of  the  Koko-nor 
Tibetans,  Mr.  Rockliill  says  that,  "  in  the  lamaseries  in 
Amdo,  there  is  held  at  different  times  a  feast  known  to  the 
Chinese  as /'tAo  mao  hui,'  the  hat -choosing  festival.'  During 
the  two  or  three  days  the  feast  lasts  a  man  may  carry 
off  the  cap  of  any  girl  or  woman  he  meets  in  the  temple 
grounds  who  pleases  him,  and  she  is  obliged  to  come  at 


*  Howitt,  op.  at,  p.  195.  Sm  atoo  Cameron,  in  Jour.  Anikr.  Inst. 
xiv.  3J3. 

»  Howitt.  op.  eit.  pp,  170,  176  iq. 

*  Among  th«  Wagtrlama  of  British  East  Airica.  for  insunce. 
two  raen  cannot  exchange  their  wives  without  ihe  agreeraent  of  the 
latter  (Barrett,  in  JmiT.  Roy.  Antkr.  Itul.  xli.  21). 

'  Supra,  ch,  il. 
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night  and  redeem  the  pledge."'  In  the  PhiHppines,  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  marriages  were  celebrated  with 
extremely  obscene  dances,  "  aprte  quoi  Ton  se  couchait 
p41e-mfile."'  In  Madagascar  orgies  of  great  licentiousness 
formerly  accompanied  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  royal 
family ;  on  such  an  occasion  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
capital  appeared  like  one  vast  brothel,  and  the  period  during 
which  the  debauchery  lasted  was  called  dndro-tsi-mdty, 
that  is,  a  time  when  the  law  could  not  condemn  nor  the 
penalty  of  death  be  inflicted.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  some  of  the  feasts,  at 
least,  the  promiscuous  intercourse  has  the  character  of  a 
magical  rite.*  And  in  no  case  can  I  regard  debauchery  or 
a  loosening  of  the  marriage  tie  on  some  specific  occasion  as 
evidence  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  marriage  tie  at  all. 

>  Rockhill,  Land  of  the  Lamas,  p.  80  sq. 

*  Hallat,  Let  Philippines,  i.  39. 

*  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  i.  I30  sq.  Sibree,  The  Great  African 
Island,  p.  233.  Sir  James  G,  Frazer  (Totemism  and  Exogamy,  ii.  638} 
thinks  that  a  trace  of  "  an  older  custom  of  sexual  promiscuity,  or 
of  something  like  it,"  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  these  orgies. 

*  See  supra,  p.  91, 
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A    CRITICISM    OF    THE    HYPOTHESIS   OF    PROMISCUITY  : 
CLASSIFICATORV    SYSTEM   OF  RELATIONSHIP 


THE 


Nearly  fifty  j-ears  ago  the  American  anthropologist. 
Lewis  Morgan,  pvibhshed  the  terms  of  relationship  in  use 
among  no  fewer  than  130  different  peoples  or  tribes.  He 
divided  the  systems  of  nomenclature  into  two  great  classes, 
the  "  descriptive "  and  the  "  clossificatory,"  which  he 
regarded  as  radically  distinct.  "  The  fiist,"  he  says. 
"  which  is  that  of  the  Aryan.  Semitic,  and  Uralian  families, 
rejecting  the  classification  of  kindred,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  numerical  system,  describes 
collateral  con?anguinei,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  augmenta- 
tion or  combination  of  the  primary  terms  ol  relationship. 
These  terms,  which  are  those  for  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  son  and  daughter,  to  which 
must  be  added,  in  such  languages  as  possess  them,  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  and  grandson  and  granddaughter, 
are  thus  restricted  to  the  primary  sense  in  which  they  are 
here  emplo>-ed.  All  other  terms  are  secondar>'.  Each 
relationship  is  thus  made  independent  and  distinct  from  every 
other.  But  the  second,  which  is  that  of  the  Turanian, 
American  Indian,  and  Malayan  families,  rejecting  de- 
scriptive phrases  in  every  instance,  and  reducing  con- 
sanguinei  to  great  classes,  by  a  series  of  apparently  arbitrary 
generalisations,  applies  the  sanw  terms  to  all  the  members 
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of  the  ume  class.  It  thus  confounds  relationships,  which, 
under  the  descriptive  system,  are  distinct,  and  enlarges  the 
signification  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary  terms 
beyond  thvir  seemingly  appropriate  sense."' 

Since  the  publication  of  Mongan's  work  many  fresh  in- 
stances of  the  classificatory  sj-stem  have  been  discovered 
in  difTcrent  parts  of  thi:  workl.  It  is  known  to  exist  among 
the  North  American  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimo. 
It  is  universal  in  Pol>-nesia,  Melanesia.  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia.  It  is  found  in  India  and  Northern  Asia,  and  among 
the  Bantu  peoples  of  Africa.  And  vestiges  of  it  have  been 
discovered  elsewhere,  even  in  some  parts  of  Europe.*  On 
the  other  hand,  objections  have  been  made  to  the  generally 
accepted  distinction  between  descriptive  and  classilicatory 
systems  of  terms  of  relationship.  Evcr>*  language.  Pro- 
fessor Kroeber  remarks,  groups  together  under  single 
designations  many  distinct  degrees  and  kinds  of  relatlcm- 
ship.  Thus  our  word  brotlicr  includes  both  the  older  and 
the  younger  brother  and  the  brother  of  a  man  and  of  a 
woman  ;  whibt  the  English  word  cousin  denotes  thirty-two 
different  relationships,  and  if  the  term  is  not  strictly  limited 
to  the  significance  of  first  cousin  the  number  of  distinct 
ideas  which  it  is  capable  of  expressing  is  many  times  thirty- 
two.'  Dr.  Rivers  finds  in  particular  fault  with  the  term 
"  descriptive  s^-stem  "  :  those  designations  which  apply  to 
one  person  only  may  be  called  descriptive  if  you  please, 
but  when  we  pass  beyond  these  our  terms  arc  no  whit 
more  descriptive  than  those  of  the  classificatorj'  system. 
According  to  Ijim,  there  are  really  three  main  varieties  of 
system  of  relationship  in  place  of  the  two  which  have 
hitherto  been  recognised,  one  haN-ing  its  origin  in  the  clan, 
another  one  in  the  family  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  a  third 

>  Moigan.  SyUtms  oj  CoMtangtiimiy  and  Affinity  of  ike  Human 
Family,  p.  ii. 

■  See  Ri%-efs.  '  On  the  Origui  of  the  CUMlficatory  System  ol 
Relatlun^ilps, '  In  Anthjopologicai  Eaays  pftsenUd  to  E.  B.  Tyhr, 
p.  3to,  /dm,  '  Kin.  Kinship,'  in  Hastings.  Encyclofiaiia  0/  Religion 
and  Ethici.  vii.  703  tq. 

*  KnKber,  '  Ctassiflcatory  Systeim  of  Relationship,'  in  /owr.  Roy. 
Anihr.  Sntt.  xxxix.  p,  77, 
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in  the  ext<mded  or  patriaithal  family.*  The  Ant  is  the 
classificatory  system,  which  might  consequently  also  be 
called  the  "clan  system."'  But  whatever  may  be  said 
against  Morgan's  terminology,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
danger  in  making  use  of  it  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  simplest,  and  according  to  Morgan  the  earliest, 
system  of  tlit  clasiificator>'  group  is  that  which  be  called 
the  "  Malayan  "  system.  As  Mr.  Wailace  wrote  to  nic,  the 
term  "  Malayan  "  is  badly  chosen,  since  the  system  in  ques- 
tion is  not  found  among  true  Malays.  It  occurs  among 
the  Hawaian?.  and  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  and  probably 
also  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia.*  I  shall  call  it  the  Hawaian 
system.  All  cowangiiinei,  near  and  remote,  are  in  this 
system  classified  into  five  categories,  M)'  brothers  and 
sisters  and  my  tirst,  second,  third,  and  more  remote  male 
and  female  cousins,  arc  the  first  category.  To  all  these 
without  distinction  I  apply  the  same  term.  My  father  and 
mother,  together  with  tbeir  brothers  and  sisten>,  and  their 
first,  second,  and  more  n-mote  cousin^,  are  the  Siecond 
category.  To  all  these  without  distinction  1  apply  likewise 
the  same  term.  The  brothers,  sisters,  and  several  cousins 
of  my  grandparents  I  denomiiiate  as  if  they  were  my  grand- 
parents ;  the  cousins  of  my  sons  and  daughters,  as  ii  they 
were  my. sons  and  daughters;  the  grandcliildren  of  my 
brother?  and  sisters  and  th«r  several  cousins,  as  if  they  were 
my  own  grandchildren.  All  the  indivjduab  of  the  same 
category  address  each  other  as  if  they  were  brothers  and 
sisters.*  Altogether  there  are  in  the  Hawaian  Islands  only 
fifteen  terms  of  relationship,  if  relatives  by  marriage  are 
excluded.  The  other  systems  of  the  classificator^'  group 
are  more  discriminating.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  father's 
brother  is  classed  with  the  father  and  the  mother's  sister 
with  the  mother,  but  very  generally  a  rigorous  distinction 


>  Rivers,  Kinskip  and  Social  OrganuattoH.  p.  76  if. 
'  Ibid.  p.  71. 

*  Morgan,  trp.  ctt.  p.  450  tq.  Bmt, '  Maori  Mairiago  Customs.' 
in  Trans,  and  Proceed.  0}  tht  New  Zealand  Institute,  xxxvi.  iB. 
Rivera,  in  Hastia^.  op.  eit.  vii.  70a, 

*  Morgan,  Attfirnt  Socielv.  p.  403  tg     liem.  S)nUms.  p.  481  sq. 
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is  made  between  relatives  through  the  father  and  relatives 
through  the  mother — between  the  father's  brother  and  the 
mother's  brother,  between  Ihr  father's  sister  and  the  mother's 
sister,  and  between  the  children  of  brothers  or  of  sisters 
and  the  children  of  brother  and  sister.^  Various  other 
detail*,  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  will  be  noticed  below. 
From  the  classificatorj'  terms  of  relationship  far-reacliing 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  with  reference  to  earlier 
marriage  customs.  Morgan  assumed  that  the  Hawaian 
system  of  nomenclature  was  the  root  from  which  all  the 
others  belonging  to  the  classificatory  group  had  gradually 
developed  ;  and  from  the  Hawaian  system  itself  he  inferred 
the  former  prevalence  of  "  marriage  in  a  group  "  of  all 
brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  of  the  same  grade  or 
gencraliun-  or,  more  strictly,  his  case  was,  that  "if  we 
can  explain  the  system  in  question  on  the  assumption  that 
such  a  general  custom  once  existed,  then  we  must  believe 
that  it  did  formerly  exist.  "Without  this  custom,"  he 
says.  "  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  system 
from  the  nature  of  descents.  There  is.  therefore,  a  necessity 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  amongst  the  remote 
ancestors  of  all  the  nations  which  now  possess  the  clas&iii- 
catory  system,  if  the  system  itsell  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
a  natural  origin."'  The  family  resulting  from  this  custom 
he  calls,  in  his  later  work,  the  "consanguine  family,"  and 
in  this,  consisting  of  a  body  of  kinsfolk,  within  which  there 
[»evailed  promiscuity,  or  "  communal  marriage,"  between 
all  men  and  women  of  the  same  generation,  the  family  in 
its  first  stage  is  recognised.  Morgan  believes,  however, 
that  &A  a  necessary  condition  antecedent  to  this  form  of 
^^  the  family,  promiscuity,  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  term,  may 
^k  be  ttieorettcally  deduced,  though,  as  be  says,  "  it  lies  con* 
^B  cealed  in  the  misty  antiquity  of  mankind  beyond  tlic  reach 
^»  of  positive  knowledge."  • 
1  It  is  needless  to  examine  the  last  conclusion  unless  the 

f^      Sot 


Sei  Rivers,  in  Hastings,  op.  cit.  vlL  701 ;    IJtm,  Kintkip  and 
Social  Orgamiialion,  p.  66. 
'  Mor([ui   Syttettu,  p.  488. 
*  ItUm.  Aiuitnt  Society,  p.  50a.    Cf.  Idtm.  SjnUms,  p.  487  tq. 
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hyiiothesjs  of  the  "  consanguine  family,"  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  found  acceptable ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  this 
hypothesis  is  not  only  unfounded  but  contrary  to  aU  reason- 
able assumptions.  Among  other  things  it  presupposes 
unrestricted  sexual  intercourse  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
which  is  found  nowhere  among  existing  savages  and  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  strict  exogamy  which  prevails 
among  most  peoples  who  have  a  classificatory  system  of 
relationship  terms.  Morgan  seems  to  assume  that  the 
fewer  terms  such  a  system  contains  the  more  ancient  it 
must  be,  that  a  system  which  makes  no  distinction  between 
relatives  through  father  and  mother  must  be  eaxUer  than 
one  which  makes  such  a  distinction.  We  might  just  as 
well  conclude  that  the  present  English  nomenclature, 
which  classes  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  father  together 
with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mother,  must  be  more 
ancient  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  systems,  wliicb 
distinguished  between  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  and 
aunts.  Dr.  Rivers  points  out  instances  of  classificatory 
systems  undergoing  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  Hawaian 
form  of  nomenclature,  and  believes  that  this  form,  far  from 
being  primitive,  "  rather  represents  a  late  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  the  classificatory*  system" — 
which,  indeed,  we  might  expect  from  the  relatively  high 
development  of  Polynesian  society.^ 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Rivers  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
Hawaian  system  "  may  have  had  its  source  in  promiscuity, 
even  though  this  condition  be  late  rather  than  primitive."* 
Stili  more  conciliatory  is  his  attitude  towards  Morgan's 
hypothesis  as  regards  the  form  of  the  family  following  upon 
the  "  consanguine  family,"  the  so-called  "  Punaluan  family," 
which  was  founded  upon  intermarriage  of  several  sisters  and 
female  cousins  with  each  other's  husbands  (or  several 
brothers  and  male  ^cousins  with  each  other's  wives)  in  a 
group,  the  joint  hu<=bands  (or  wives)  not  being  necessarily 

>  Rivers,  in  AnthropologietU  Eitays  pnstnUit  to  E.  B.  Tylor.  p.  3(1 
tqq.  Idtm,  Kimhtp  and  Social  OrgaHtialioH,  p.  85.  Cf.  Schmidt, 
Dtr  UrtprMttg  (bf  Gotttttd**.  p.  184  n.  t. 

*  Riven,  Kimtkif  AWf  Social  Organualion,  p.  85. 
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akin  to  each  other,  although  often  so, '  In  an  article  pub> 
lished  in  1907  Dr.  Rivers  supports  the  view  that  the  feature 
of  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship  as  we  find  them 
at  the  present  time  have  arisen  out  of  a  state  of  group- 
marriage — a  form  of  marriage  in  which  definite  groups  ol 
men  are  the  husbands  of  definite  groups  of  women—  although 
he  points  out  that  the  classificatory  sj-stem  lends  no  support 
to  the  view  that  the  state  of  group-marriage  was  preceded 
by  one  of  wholly  unregulated  promiscuity.*  In  a  later 
essay  he  is  somewhat  more  cautious.  He  throws  aside  the 
term  group-marriage  as  only  confusing  the  issue,  and  speaks 
rather  of  a  state  of  organised  sexual  communism,  which  he 
(in  his  latest  work)  define?  as  "  a  social  condition  in  which 
it  is  recognised  as  legitimate  that  sexual  relations  shall 
take  place  between  a  group  of  men  and  a  group  of  women."' 
But  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  "  the  classilicatory  system  has 
several  features  which  would  follow  naturally  from  such  a 
condition  of  sexual  communism,"  and  that  "  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  classificatory  system  would  suggest  that 
this  communism  has  been  very  general,"  although  it  need 
not  have  been  universal.*  That  the  classificator>-  system  has 
originated  in  group-marriage  is  a  view  which  is  held  by  many 
other  writers.*  According  to  Sir  James  G.  Frazcr,  the  classi- 
ficatory terms  express  group- relationships,  and  the  only 
reasonable  and  probable  explanation  of  such  a  system  of 
group-retationships  is  that  it  originated  in  a  system  of  group- 
marriage,*    Professor  Kohler  expresses  the  same  opinion  in 

'  Morgan.  Ancient  Society,  p.  38^. 

■  Rivers,  in  AnJhropologieai  Euayt  prtsenUd  to  E.  B.  Tyhr,  p,  jiy 

'  Idtm.  History  of  MeUtntiiait  Socitty,  u.  tzj. 

*  Idem.  Kittskip  and  Social  Orgitnitatiot.  p.  86,  In  tii)  article  on 
■  Marriage.'  in  Histings'  EncyclopitdiA  of  Religion  and  Elktct  (viii. 
432).  Dr,  Rivers  says  that  "  the  nature  o(  the  cJaasificatory  sy«t«no( 
relationship  is  most  naturally  explained  l>y  its  origin  in  cominunLstic 
conditions." 

^  See.  t.g..  Fison  and  Howitt.  KamHarot  and  Kurnai.  p.  50: 
Howitt,  ■  Native  Tribes  in  South-East  Australia,"  in  Folh-Lon. 
xviL  189:    Spencer  and  Gillen.  Sative  Trtbei  of  Central  Au$trali9, 

p,  59. 

•  Fraier,  ToUmiti*  amd  Exogamy,  i.  303.  3O4,  501  :  11.  69  Sff. 
S«e  also  Idtm.  Fotk-Lort  in  the  Old  Ttftamtnt.  ii.  311  iff. 
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word*  which  show  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  witntifir  truth 
w  hnnly  esubluhcd  that  it  allows  of  no  doubt  whatever.  *J 
IfoffKui's  hypothesis  of  the  "  ccnsan^itine  family,"  and 
to  some  extent  also  the  theor>'  that  the  ciassificatoryJ 
nomenclature  has  its  origin  in  group- mairiage,  are  based* 
on  the  assumption  that  this  nomenclature  was  originally 
meant  to  express  the  decree  and  kind  of  bk>od-r«lation%hip 
as  dehnitely  as  the  fatberbood  of  indiNSduah  could  be 
known.  If  a  person  applied  the  same  term  to  hb  father  and 
to  certain  other  men  as  well,  he  did  so  bw:ausc  ht-  could  not 
know  who  of  them  was  hi«  father.  If  he  applied  the  same 
term  to  his  children  and  to  certain  other  persons  also,  he 
did  so  because  he  could  not  know  who  of  them  were  his 
children.  And  the  like  holds  true  of  other  terms  of  relation- 
ship. We  shall  now  consider  the  assumption  which  is  at  the 
bottom  o(  these  inferences.  It  may,  first,  be  asked  whether^ 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  lend--  any  support  to  it. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  necessarily  be  very  in- 
complete, since  it  b  only  in  rare  cases  that  a  term  is  said  to 
have  any  special  meaning  apart  from  its  being  a  designation 
for  a  certain  person  or  a  certain  class  of  persons.  But  we 
know,  at  all  events,  one  great  source  from  which  terms  of  re- 
lationship, whether  "  dcMrriptive  "  or  "  classificatory."  have 
been  derived.  Professor  Bu&chmann  has  given  us  a  list  of 
the  names  for  father  and  mother  in  many  different  tongues, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  terms  is  striking.  Thus  pa,  papa. 
or  baha,  means  father  in  several  languages  of  the  Old  and 
tht  New  World,  and  ma.  manta.  means  mother.*  The  Tupis 
have  ^Mt  for  father  and  nutia  for  mother  ;  the  L'aragua^ii. 
respectively,    papiko  and    mamko.*     In   other    languages 

'  Kohler,  '  RecliUphilncophie  und  Univenalrechtsgeschidite,'  in 
V.  HoltEcndorll.  Eiuykiopidit  dtr  Rechtsviinfiuekafl.  i.  17.  See 
aJiK)  /i(M,  '  Zur  Urgcschichtc  dcr  Eh«,'  m  Zeilickr.  vtrgt.  Htcktsmts. 
xii.  33t,  &c. 

■  Buschtnuia,  '  Ueber  d«a  Natuilaut,'  In  Pkiloli^itekt  md 
kiitorisclu  AtthantUungtH  dtr  Kihttgl.  Akadtmie  d*r  Wituiueka/ttn 
»u  Berlin.  1831.  p.  391  tqq.  Independently  of  him  Lord  Avebury 
has  compiled  a  tliniUr  table  in  Tk*  Otigin  of  CitniisAlion.  p.  346  sff. 

■  V.  Martins,  Btitrigt  tttr  ElhHographie  und  Spntcktnkundt 
Amerika's.  it.  Q,  10.  18, 


the  terms  (or  father  are  ab,  aba.  apa.  ada.  ata,  iota  ;  those 
for  mother  ama,  emd,  ana,  ena,  &c.  According  to  Busch- 
nuuin,  there  are  four  typical  forms  of  words  for  each  of  these 
ideas  :  for  father  pa,  ta,  ap,  at  ;  for  mother,  tna,  tia,  am,  an. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  types  is  reversed. 
Thus  in  the  language  of  the  West  Australian  Karicra.' 
the  MaJiaga  language  of  Ysabel,*  the  Koita  laiiguiige  of 
British  New  Guinea.'and  Georgian,*  fnaiMn^tands  for  father; 
whilst  the  Tuluvas  of  Southern  India  call  the  father  amme 
and  the  mother  appt.* 

In  many  cases  the  tenns  used  fall  outside  the  types 
mentioned.  In  the  Lifu  tongue,  (or  example,  one  term  for 
father  is  kaka,*  in  the  Duauru  language  of  Baladea  chicfia,'' 
in  the  Uar^an  tongue  chaclia  or  cheche*  Among  the  Chalcha 
Mongols  and  some  related  peoples  mother  is  eki*  In  the 
Kanuri  language  o(  Central  Africa  the  mother  is  called  ya  ;" 
while  the  Kechua  in  Braul  call  the  father  yaya.^*  Among 
the  Bakongo,  a^  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ingham,  se  means 
father ;  in  Finnish,  isd.  Again,  in  the  Brazilian  Bakairf 
the  mother  is  called  tse,"  and  in  the  language  of  Anetteum, 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  mi." 

Similar  terms  are  often  used  for  other  relationships.  The 
Greek  wdirirot  signifies  grandfather  and  z"*!^^*  grand- 
mother. In  the  Umbaia  tribe  of  Central  Australia  an  elder 
brother  is  called  pappa,  and  in  the  Tjingilli  tribe  the  same 
word  is  used  for  children.**  la  Lifuanwa«a  means  brother," 

>  Brown.  '  Thr«e  Tribes  of  Western  AuMrall*.*  In  Jour.  Roy. 
Anikr.  Inst,  xliii.  149. 

■  von  (ler  Gabclenli,  Du  mtlan^sischtH  Sprachen,  iL  Ijg. 

*  StUgman.  SfiUttetiant  of  British  New  Guiiua.  p.  66. 

*  Honter,  CcmparaliM  Dictionary  of  Iht  Laugtiattz  of  India  and 
High  Asia,  p.  112. 

'  Ibid,  pp,  113,  143. 

■  von  der  CabelenW,  op.  cil.  p.  iL  5a.  '  Jbid.  t.  113. 

*  Ibid,  i.  171.  *  Klaproth.  Asia  PotygtotUi,  p.  281. 
■0  Bartb.  Cenital-afttkanit^  VohabvlaritH.  p.   2i3. 

•»  V.  Mortius,  op.  tit.  >i.  393. 

>■  von  <l«r  Steiaen,  Dwch  Central- BrMilitm,  p.  341. 
>■  von  d«r  G«beleati.  op.  tit.  i.  71. 

>*  Spencer  and  GiUcQ.  Nortk*rn  Trib*tgfCenlTaiAimralia,pp.at. 
84.  ».voji  der  Cabelentz.  op.  tit.  ii.  53. 
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and  in  the  language  of  the  Yioadis  of  the  Sladras  Presidency 
it  means  matemal  uncle.* 

The  origin  of  such  toms  is  obvious.  Tbey  are  fonned 
from  the  ea<ie4t  souiuk  a  child  can  pronounce.  "  Pa-pa. 
ma-ma,  tata,  and  apa,  ama.  ata."  Professor  Prayer  observes, 
"  emerge  originally  soontaneously.  the  «-ay  of  the  breath 
bctnij'  barred  at  the  expiration,  tithcr  by  the  lips  {p.  m), 
or  by  the  tongue  {d,  t)."*  Yet  the  different  rac«  vary  con- 
siderably with  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  they  produce 
certain  soundii.  Thus  the  pronunciation  of  the  labiab  is 
\'ery  difficult  to  many  Indians  :■  and  for  this  reason,  it  seems, 
tbetr  terms  (or  father,  mother,  or  other  near  kinsfolk,  often 
differ  much  from  the  tj-pcs  given  by  Buschmann. 

The  terms  of  the  type  which  we  have  now  considered  may 
be  "  cbAiifitatory  "  as  well  as  "  descriptive."  To  take  a  few 
instances.  A  West  African  Yoruba  appUes  the  term  baba 
both  to  his  father  and  to  "  uncles  on  both  sides  of  the  hou.se. "  * 
A  klacAsi  of  British  Guiana  names  his  paternal  uncle  papa 
as  well  as  bis  father,*  and  a  Maori  calls  by  the  same  term  his 
father,  the  brothers  of  hb  parents,  and  the  sons  of  his 
parents'  uncles.*  In  one  Australian  tongue,  the  t'mbaia, 
fappa  stands  both  for  elder  brother  and  father's  elder 
brother's  son.  and  in  another,  the  Tjingillt,  it  stands  for 
children,  brother's  childrm,  and  son's  son's  children.'  In  the 
Kariera  tribe  of  Western  Australia  mama  is  used  for  father, 
father's  brother,  mother's  sister's  husband,  and  various 
other  relatives.'  Among  the  Koita  of  British  New  Guinea 
mama  is  the  term  for  father  and  paternal  uncle,  nena  for 
mother  and  maternal  aunt,  and  nana  for  elder  brother, 

■  Ruiga  Itao,  '  VAnidb  of  tbe  Nellore  District,'  in  the  Madras 
Coveniment  Museum's  Bulitlin.  iv.  99, 

■  Vieytr,  Die  Stt't  tUs  Kindts,  p.  321. 

*  Avobury.  Origin  of  CtvilitalioH,  p.  349. 

*  Klii".  Yor}tbtt-ipe<ihing  Ptoplet  of  the  Slave  Coast,  p.  178. 

*  Schomburgk,  Reittn  in  Brtlisch-Guiatta,  ii.  318.  Appun,  '  Die 
Indlancr  von  Britbdi-Guayana,'  In  Das  Auiland.  xliv.  447. 

*  Ueat.  in  Tram,  and  Proeetd.  of  th*  Stw  Zealand  Inttitutt. 
xxxvi.  38. 

'  Spenocr  and  Gillan.  op.  dl.  pp.  81,  84. 

*  Brown.  In  Jour.  Rey.  Anlkr.  Intl.  xliii.  43. 
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sister,  or  cousin.*  An  Efates«  names  his  father  and  all  the 
"  tribe  brothers  "  of  his  father  ava  or  tama.'  The  Dakota 
apply  the  term  afUa  not  only  to  the  father,  but  to  the  father's 
brother,  to  the  mother's  sister's  husband,  to  the  lather's 
father's  brother's  son,  &c.,  and  the  term  enah  not  only  to 
the  mother,  but  to  the  mother's  sister,  to  the  mother's 
mother's  sister's  daughter,  &c.* 

The  terms  which  have  been  derived  from  the  babble  of 
infants  have,  of  course,  been  selected,  and  the  use  of  them 
has  been  fixed,  by  grown-up  persons,  *  They  may  therefore, 
no  doubt,  throw  some  light  upon  the  principles  of  nomen- 
clature. Terms  of  this  kind  may  even,  besides  being  de- 
sij;nations  of  certain  definite  persons,  acquire  a  meaning  of  a 
more  generaland  abstract  character.  Mr.  A.  J,  Swann  wrote 
to  me  from  Kavala  Island,  in  Lake  Tanganyika,  that 
among  the  Waguha  the  words  for  father,  baba  and  Ma, 
also  have  the  meaning  of  protector  and  provider.  Among 
the  Ewhe-speaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast,  according  to 
Major  Ellis,  the  words  now  used  to  express  "  father,"  lo  and 
fo/o.  mean  respectively,  "he  who  owns  "  and  "  he  whoinain- 
tains,"  neither  of  them  having  any  relation  to  the  act  of 
begetting.'  The  Semitic  word  for  father,  ab  {abu).  is  used  in 
a  wide  range  of  senses,  although,  to  quote  Robertson  Smith, 
it  is  in  all  the  dialects  used  "  in  senses  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  procreator  is  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word."' 
Moreover,  there  is  a  large  number  of  terms  of  relationship 
which  do  not  consist  of  soimds  borrowed  from  the  lips  of 
infants,  and  some  of  these  are  knou-n  to  ha.vc  an  inde- 
pendent meaning,  apart  from  being  terms  of  relationship, 
or  to  have  been  derived  from  words  having  an  independent 
meaning,  But  I  do  not  know  a  single  classificatory  term 
which  directly  refers  to  the  act  of  begetting  or  to  the  fact 

'   Sc%man.  op.  cil.  p.  66  »f. 

■  Maolonald,  Ouanta.  pp.  136,  186. 

»  Morgan,  SyiUmi.  pp.  295,  313.  339.  348.  358.  i^t.  368,  374. 
*  C/.  Lang.  '  Ori^n  of  Terma  of  Hunun  Relationship.'  in  pT0U4i. 
0}  Ike  Briliih  Aca4*my,  1907-1908.  p.  149. 

■  Elli.v  Eit'ipeakiHK  Pei>f>Us  of  the  Slavt  Coasl,  pp.  211.  aij, 

<■  RoberUoD    Smitb,    Ktmhip   and    Marrtag*    im    Early    Aiabia 
p.  117  •#• 
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of  hmving  been  begotten — in  other  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  suggests  that  uncles  are  classed  together  with  the 
father,  or  nephews  and  nieces  with  sons  and  daughter>.  or 
cousins  with  brothers  and  sisters,  because  there  is  uncertainty 
as  regards  fatherhood.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  terms,  so  far  as  it  is 
known.  We  shall  now  sec  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from 
the  result  gained  by  an  examination  of  the  qualities  which 
Individuals  named  by  the  same  term  have  in  common. 
In  every  classification  similarities  of  some  kind  or  other  are 
grouped  together.  What  are  the  similarities  between  the 
persons  cla&scd  together  by  the  classi&catory  terms  of 
relationship  ? 

The  persons  named  by  the  same  classificatory  term  are 
generally  of  the  same  sex.  Yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
sex  of  the  penwrn  Ls  indicated  by  a  special  word  added  to  the 
relationship  term.  In  the  Hawaian  system  father  and  other 
kinsmen  of  the  same  generation  are  called  makua  kana  • 
mother,  mother's  sisters,  father's  sisters,  &c.,  makua 
vahfena  ;  kana  and  wa/utna  being  the  terms  for  male  and 
female  respectively.  A  son  is  called  kaikee  kana,  a  daughter 
kaikft  waheena.  whilst  kana  alone  is  applied  to  husband, 
husband's  brother,  and  sister's  husband,  and  vaheena  to 
wife,  wife's  sister,  brother's  wife,  &c.  Certain  terms  may 
also  be  influenced  by  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  In  many 
systems  two  brotht-rs  have  a  term  or  terms  which  they  use 
in  addressing  or  speaking  of  one  another,  and  the  same  term 
or  terms  may  be  used  by  two  sisters,  or  these  may  have  terms 
special  to  themselves  ;  whereas  a  brother  and  sister  use  a 
different  term  or  different  terms.*  In  the  Omaha  language 
different  terms  were  used  when  a  father  or  mother  was  spoken 
to  by  a  son  and  when  they  were  address«d  by  a  daughter.' 

The  persons  classed  together  generally  belong  to  the 
same  generation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  term  applied, 

>  S«venU  instance  of  this  are  found  in  Morgan's  tables.  See 
aho  RivCTTi,  Hittory  of  Mttanefian  Soeitty,  i.  9;  Macdoiuld, 
A/nc4ima.  i.  143  (Eastern  Ontml  Atricwu). 

■  Alice  Fletcherand  La  FlMcbe.  '  Omaba Tribe,'  in.4i«M.  fttp.  Bur. 
IMh.  xxvii,  jt4. 
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in  an  equal  degree,  depends  on  the  generation  of  the  other 
party.  Within  the  same  generation,  abo,  difference  of  age 
verj-  frequently  influences  the  nomenclature.  The  Hawaians, 
according  to  Judge  Andrews,  have  no  definite  general  word 
for  brother  in  common  use.  But  kaikuadna  signifies  any 
one  of  my  brothers  or  male  cou»ns,  older  than  myself,  I 
being  a  male,  and  any  one  of  my  sisters  or  female  cousins, 
older  than  m>'8«If,  1  being  a  female ;  whilst  kaikaina 
Mgnifies  the  younger  brother  of  a  brother,  or  the  yoimgcr 
sistT  of  a  sister.*  Such  distinguishing  terms  applied  to 
older  and  younger  are  very  frequent  in  the  case  of  the 
relationship  between  brothers  and  between  sisters,  whereas 
only  one  terra,  irrespective  of  age,  is  nearJv  always  used  for 
brother  by  a  sister  and  for  sister  by  a  brother.  Often,  too, 
the  brothers  of  the  father,  and  less  frequently  the  sisters  of 
the  mother,  are  denoted  differently  according  as  they  are 
older  or  younger  than  the  father  or  mother  ;  but  a  similar 
practice  is  exceptional  in  the  case  of  the  motlier's  brothers 
or  the  father's  sisters.*  In  the  Fulfiilde  tongue  (Central 
Africa)  the  age  of  the  uncles  Ls  so  minutely  specified  that 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  uncle,  on  both 
the  father's  and  the  mother's  side,  are  each  called  by  a 
particular  name.* 

The  influence  of  age  shows  itself  m  yet  other  ways,  both 
in  "  classiticatory "  and  in  "descriptive"  systems  of 
nomenclature.  The  wider  use  of  many  terms  of  relationship 
and  the  meaning  of  certain  terms,  or  of  words  related  to 
them,  bear  witness  in  this  direction.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  old  people  are  very  commonly  named 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.*  The  Finnish  dmmd  does 
not  signify  grandmother  only,  but  old  woman  in  general.* 
Among  many  uncivilised  peoples  old  men  are  addressed  as 

>  Morgjtn.  SyUems.  p   433  not*. 

*  S«c  Riven,  in  Hut^igi,  e^.  eU.  viL  7M  :  litm.  History  of 
Melan$$iaH  Soeuty.  i.  9  (f. 

■  Barth.  op.  at.  p.  3i6. 

*  Wutz,  Antliropciofi*  if  SaturvOtktr.  iii.  I16.  H&rringloo, 
'  Tewx  Rslaltonstup  T«iiiu,'  in  Amfitan  AKtkropologitt,  M.S.  xiv. 

492- 

'  Ahlqvist,  Di4  KuUttmCfttr  tier  wttlfinniichtn  Spfoe^tn,  p.  209^ 
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"  fathers  "  and  old  women  as  "  mothers."*  The  Swedish 
far  and  mor  and  the  Russian  batuihha  and  malushka 
arc  often  tucd  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  Russian  of  the 
lower  classes  also  greets  men  superior  to  him  in  years  by  the 
name  of  "  uncle/'*  and  in  Swedish  the  word  farbror  (father's 
brother)  is  a  familiar  term  for  a  man  belonging  to  an  older 
generation  than  the  sp<^aker,  whilst  broder  (brother)  is 
reciprocally  u»«d  by  male  friends  of  the  same  generation. 
Among  the  Basuto.  according  to  CasaUs,  "  in  addressing 
a  person  older  than  one's  self,  one  says.  '  Hy  father,  my 
mother  ' ;  to  an  equal,  '  My  brother  '  ;  and  to  inferiors, 
'  My  children.'  "'  Mr.  Couwns  wrote  to  mc  that  among  the 
natives  of  Cis>Natalian  Kafirland  the  terms  for  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister  are  not  restricted  to  them  only, 
but  are  apphcd  equally  to  other  persons  of  a  similar  age, 
whether  related  or  otherwise.  "  Bavo."  he  sa>'s,  "  means 
eider  or  older,  batro-kuiu  means  a  big-father,  one  older  than 
father."  The  Brazilian  L'ainimi4  call  a  father  ^it.  but  also 
pechyry,  which  means  old.*  The  Finnish  isd  and  the  Votyak 
at,  father,  the  Lappish  ajo  and  the  Esthonian  at.  grandfather. 
are  evidently  related  to  the  Finnish  iso  and  aijd,  which  mean 
big.*  _In  r>erman  the  parents  are  die  EUcm,  the  older  {die 
Aelieren),  and  they  arc  also  called  familiarly  die  AUen. 
the  father  der  AUe,  and  the  mother  die  AUe  or  AUsche* 
In  Hungarian,  where  bdtya  stands  for  elder  brother,  an  uncle 
is  tiagybdtya.  that  is,  a  big  elder  brother.*  In  Cagatai  an 
elder  sister  is  called  egeci,  which,  according  to  V4mb6ry, 
actually  means  old  woman  (ege,  old,  big  ;  eii,  woman,  sister).' 

'  Collin),  Ateounl  ofIKe  Etigli4h  Cotcny  in  Nrw  South  WaUs.  i  344. 
Salvadu,  M4moint  kuloriqutt  svw  VAtulraiie.  p.  177.  Robertson, 
Erromanfa,  p.  403.  Sibree.  Tka  Grtat  Afrieatt  Island,  p.  344  sq. 
(HovB).  Mr.  A.  J.  Swann.  in  ft  letter  (Waguha).  Hinds.  Tlu  LatI 
of  th*  Mtuat,  p.  51.     Reade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  148. 

■  Lcroy-Bcaulieu,  Empif*  of  th§  Tsars,  i.  480. 

■  CauUs,  Basulos,  p.  307.  *  v.  Martins,  t>p.  eU.  ii.  347  sq. 
''  Ahlqvist,  op.  cit.  p.  309. 

*  De«ck«,  Di4  dtulselun  VtnmtuUiehafisnamen.  p.  79. 
>  Ahlqvixl,  op.  cif.  p    ill. 

'  Vimb^,  Dit  primilivt  Culluf  das  turlio-tal)iritchen  Volkes, 
p.  65. 
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In  the  Galibi  language  of  Brazil  tigami  signifies  young 
brother,  son.  and  Uttle  child  indiscriminately.'  Several 
languages  have  no  other  words  for  son  and  daughter  than 
those  for  lad  and  girl.*  Thus  in  Hawaian  a  son  is  called 
male  child,  or  little  male,  and  a  daughter  female  child  or 
girl.* 

It  should  b<-  added  that  in  some  cases  the  terms  are  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  relative  ages  of  those  who  use  the  terms, 
but  by  the  ages  of  the  children  of  some  more  or  less  distant 
ancestor.*  Among  the  Maori,  for  example,  a  man  will 
address  another  as  IHakdita.  "  elder  brother "  or  "  elder 
cousin."  if  the  latter  belongs  to  an  elder  branch  of  the 
family,  and  as  tdina,  "younger  brother"  or  "  yoimger 
cousin."  if  he  belongs  to  a  younger  branch.* 

Although  terms  belonging  to  classificatory  sj-stems  are 
often  used  in  addrt-ssing  strangers,  they  arc  in  the  Arst  place 
applied  to  kinsfolk.  Where  the  clan  exists,  they  are  used  to 
denote  members  of  the  clan.  "  All  the  men  of  the  clan  of  the 
speaker  and  of  his  own  generation  are  classed  in  terminology 
with  his  brothers.  If  the  cbn  is  patrilineal,  all  men  of  the 
previous  generation  of  his  clan  are  classed  with  his  father, 
and  all  of  the  succeeding  generation  with  his  sons.  Simi- 
larly, all  the  men  of  his  mother's  clan  and  of  her  generation 
are  classed  with  his  mother's  brother,  and  all  the  men  of 
the  succeeding  generation  with  lus  mother's,  brother's 
children."'  Again,  when  a  classificatory  nomenclature  is 
used  by  a  people  among  whom  the  clan-organisation  does 
not  exist— as  is  also  frequently  the  case — the  terms  arc 

>  von  den  StelDen.  op.  til.  p.  34I. 

■  AhlqvUt.  Qp.  eil.  p.  3to.     von  der  Gabdenti.  op.  cit.  i    172. 

■  Mi>rgan.  SyiUms.  p,  451  note.    CJ.  the  German  Jungt. 

*  SfxKxven,  ftittoryof  Mttatutiam  SoeMy,  i.  10:  /i«m,  in  Msullngs. 
»p  cit.  vli.  702. 

*  B»t.  loc-  cit.  p.  18. 

■  Rivera,  in  Hastings,  op.  cil.  vU.  703.  Idtm,  Hittcfyof  MtianetxaH 
SoeUly,  i.  7.  In  ttie  tatter  work  (i.  7  n.  i]  Dr.  Kiveni  defines  tlic 
ctan  u  "  an  exog&mous  group  within  a  tribe  or  othoc  commnnity, 
an  the  members  of  which  are  held  to  be  related  to  one  another,  and 
bound  together  hy  a  common  tie.  In  general,  this  tic  is  either  a 
belief  in  common  descent  from  some  ancestor,  real  or  mjrtliicitl. 
or  the  common  possttsiun  of  a  totem." 
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usually  limited  to  those  with  whom  some  genealogical 
connection  can  be  traced  or  with  whom  the  tradition  of  such 
a  connection  persists,'  This,  however,  does  not  exactly 
prove  that  the  cla^flcatory  terms  are,  or  originally  were, 
expressions  of  blood -relationship.  There  are  special  rights 
and  duties  connected  with  kinship,  and  various  facts  indicate 
that  the  terms  in  classificatory  systems  are  fundamentally 
influenced  by  sitch  social  relationships,  although  it  Ls  quite 
probable  that  vague  ideas  of  consanguinity  from  the  begin- 
ning were  attached  at  least  to  some  of  them.  Not  only 
are  different  designations  applied  to  strangers  and  kinsfolk, 
but  the  comprehensiveness  of  terms  used  for  kindred  of  the 
same  sex  and  generation  is  influenced  by  (heir  social  relations 
or  functions,  the  terms,  generally  speaking,  being  less  com- 
prehensive the  more  differentiated  these  functions  are. 
This  was  pointed  out  already  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work  (p.  93  sqq.),  and  a  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  some 
later  writers,  I  wrote  (p.  95)  that  "  a  maternal  uncle  )& 
almost  always  distinguished  from  a  father  by  a  separate 
term,  whilst  this  is  not  the  case  with  an  uncle  on  the  father's 
side,  the  former  generally  li\-ing  in  another  community  from 
his  nephew,  and,  besides,  very  frequently  standing  to  him  in 
a  quite  peculiar  relationship  through  the  rules  of  succession. 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  too,  that  a  mother's  sister  much 
oftener  tlian  a  father's  sister  is  called  a  mother,  because 
sisters,  among  savages,  keep,  as  a  rule,  far  more  closely 
together,  when  married,  tlum  brothers  and  sisters ;  some- 
times even,  especially  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
thej'  are  the  wives  of  the  same  man.  If  we  add  to  this  that 
a  father's  brother's  son  and  a  mother's  sister's  son  are  more 
commonly  addressed  as  brothers  than  a  father's  sister's  son 
and  a  mother's  brother's  son.  it  becomes  obvious  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  nomenclature  is  influenced  by  external  (that 
is,  social*)  relations.  But  as  a  certain  kind  of  external 
relationsliip  is  invariably  connected  with  a  certain  degree, 
or  certain  degrees,  of  blood-relationship,  the  designations 


*   ti0m.  Hulory  of  M»iaM4ttan  SocUty,  i.  8. 
)  In  other   placM  (pp.  90.  93)  I    used  the  exprenion 
reiatioauhip." 
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given  with  reference  to  the  fonner  h&vc  been  taken  as  terms 
for  the  latter." 

I  have  inade  this  reference  to  my  previous  writing  to 
defend  myself  against  an  acoisation  which  has  been  brought 
against  me  by  Dr.  River*.  Referring  to  Mclennan  and 
mj-seU,  he  write";  that  the  older  objections  to  Morgan's 
theory  were  based  on  the  idea  that  the  classific«tor>'  system 
is  only  a  table  of  terms  of  address,  "  a  view  which  by  no 
means  removes  the  necessity  for  a  theorj*  of  its  origin  " ; 
whereas  the  tendency  of  more  recent  objectors  (Ijoig, 
Thomas')  has  been  to  show  that  the  terms  of  the  system 
are  expressive  of  status  and  duties  and  not  of  consanguinity 
or  affinity.'  What  I  had  written  was  that  the  terms  of 
relationship  were  most  probably  in  their  origin  terms  of 
address.  As  such  they  arc  used  even  now.  "  Tlie  American 
Indians,"  says  Morgan,  "  alwa>-B  speak  to  each  other,  when 
related,  by  the  term  of  relationship,  and  never  by  the 
personal  name  of  the  individual  addressed."'  In  Melanesia 
also,  according  to  Dr.  Rivers,  such  terms  arc  used  for 
address,  personal  names  often  being  prohibited.*  Among 
the  Bangerang  tribe  of  Victoria  grown-up  males  "  invariably 
addressed  each  other  either  by  a  term  of  relationship,  or 
by  the  name  of  the  class  tn  the  tribe  to  which  each  person 
bekam:ed  "  :*  and  in  the  Kariera  tribe  of  Western  Australia 
a  man  or  woman  never  addresses  anyone  except  young 
children  by  a  personal  name,  but  uses  the  appropriate 

'  Lang.  Social  Origin*,  p.  toz  ;  tee  abo  ttUm.  in  Proufd.  of  Ike 
Briliih  Academy,  I<>o7-i<>o8.  pp.  141.  141.  i,si  tj.  ThonuLt.  Kinship 
OrfaniialioHs  and  Group  Marriage  in  AuslraJia,  p.  133   fff. 

■  Rivers,  in  Anthropohgieal  Euays  prsstnUd  lo  B.  B.  Tytor. 
pi.  31S  If.  In  hn  Hiitory  of  Matantsian  SoeUty  {i.  6)  Dr.  Riven 
writes  o(  the  dassificatOTy  syBtem,  "  McLennan  nippoaed  it  to  be 
merely  a  system  of  titles  of  address  and  W«sterm&n;k  «nd  others 
have  held  the  same  opmion  and  have  attached  little  or  no  wfiight 
to  the  %-alue  of  the  system  as  evidence  of  social  conditions." 

*  Morgan,  SyMms.  p.  i}3.  S«c  abo  Charlevoix.  Voyagt  to  Norlh- 
Amtriea,  il,  42  (Algonkin]  ;  WhiSen.  Sorth-fftst  Amaranf,  p.  153, 

'  Riven.  History  0/  Melanesion  Society,  ii.  36  jj.  S»o  also 
SeUfman.  Mtiatitnam  of  Bruuh  Ntw  Gninrn,  pp.  60,  436  (Koita, 
Southern  Maj»im]. 

*  Curr,  RetoltMtions  of  S^unttinz  <••  Vitloria.  y   i6f> 
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relationship  term.'  At  the  same  time  c]assificator>'  terms 
are  also  used  in  speaking  of  persons,  and  it  may  be  that  one 
term  is  used  when  addressing  a  relative  and  another  term 
when  speaking  of  him,*  But  the  question  whether  the 
clas&ificatory  terms  were  originally  terms  of  address  or  not 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  connection,  when  we  are 
trying  to  lind  the  principles  according  to  which  the  classi- 
fications have  been  made.  And  this  question  was  certainly 
not  ignored  by  me,  the  result  of  my  investigation  (pp.  90-96) 
being  that  the  names  are  given  "chiefly  with  reference  to 

ex  and  age,  as  also  to  the  external,  or  social,  relationship 
which    the   speaker  stands   to   the  person  whom  he 
addresses." 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  conclusion,  which  was  arrived 
at  about  thirty  years  ago,  gains  so  much  support  from 
Dr.  Rivers'  recent  indefatigable  research  into  the  classi- 
ficatory  system,  which  has  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
"  the  terminologj'  of  relationship  has  been  rigorously  deter- 
mined by  social  conditions."'  Certain  facts  which  he  gives 
with  reference  to  the  terms  for  the  mother's  brother  are 
particularly  instructive.  In  Polynesia  both  the  Hawaians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Niue  class  this  lndi%'idual  with  the 
father,  and  in  neither  case  was  Or.  Rivers  able  to  discover 
that  there  were  any  special  duties,  privileges,  or  restrictions 
ascribed  to  him.     In  the  Polynesian  islands  of  Tonga  and 

Tikopia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  arc  special  terms 
(or  the  mother's  brother,  this  relative  has  also  special 
functions.  And  the  only  place  in  Melanesia  where  Dr. 
Rivers  failed  to  find  a  special  term  for  the  mother's  brother, 
namely,  the  Western  Solomon  Islands,  was  abo  the  only 
part  of  Melanesia  where  he  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  special 
social  ftmctions  ascribed  to  that  relative.*  He  also  observes 
that  the  general  character  of  the  classificatory  system  is 
exactly  such  as  would  be  the  consequence  of  its  origin  in  a 

>  Bmwn,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  Intl.  xliti.  150. 

'  Rivers,  ia  Haftings.  op,  eit.  vti.  701.     Idem.  Todat.     pp.  483, 
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'  litfui,  Kimhip  iind  SocuU  Orgamsalton,  p.  i  ;    dec. 
'  tbid.  p.  ly 
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jMxrial  structure  founded  on  an  exogamous  tiocial  group, 
and  that  many  details  of  these  systems  point  in  the  same 
direction.     Ihus,   "  the  distinctions  ijetwecn  the   father's 
brother  and  the  mother's  brother,  between  the   fathers 
sister  and  the  mother's  sister  and  bctwx-en  the  children  of 
these  relatives  are  themselves  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  origin  of  the  system  in  a  clan-organisation,  lor  owing  to 
the  practice  of  exogamy,  the  brothers  of  the  father  must 
always  belong  lo  a  clan  different  from  that  of  the  brothers  of 
the  mother  and  so  with  the  other  examples  mentioned. 
Whenever  one  finds  that  these  distinctions  do  not  exist, 
it  is  also  found  that  the  clan-organisation  is  absent  or  is  in 
course  of  profound  moditication."'    Among  some  North 
American  Indians  distinct  terms  are  found  (or  relatives  of 
the  uncle-  and  aunt-group  after  the  death  of  a  parent  ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Krucbcr 
obscr^'cs,  that  the  uncle's  relation  to  his  orphaned  nephew 
tends  to  be  somewhat  different  from  his  relation  to  the 
same  boy  while   his  natural   protector,    his   lather,   was 
aUve.' 

The  social  factor  has  also  presumably  made  itself  felt  in 
the  distinctions  between  persons  of  diHerent  sex  and  of 
different  age.  As  Wundt  remarks  in  his  discussion  of  the 
classiticatory  system,  jxrrsons  of  the  same  sex  arc  more 
closely  associated  than  are  men  and  women.  "  In  the 
men's  houses  a  companion  of  the  same  group  is  a  brother, 
one  of  the  next  elder  group,  a  father.  Together  with  these 
men  the  individual  goes  to  war  and  to  the  hunt."'  That 
the  terms  for  brother  and  sister  in  many  cases  depend  on  the 
sex  of  the  speaker  as  well  as  on  the  sex  of  the  person  addressed 
is  explained  by  Dr.  Rivers  as  a  consequence  of  the  early 
separation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  is  a  frequent 
custom  among  savage  peoples.  'WTiile  two  brothers  arc  thus 
constant  companions,  and  also  two  sisters,  a  brother  and 
sister  will  at  an  early  age  come  to  belong  to  different  social 

*  Ibid.  p.  71  sqq.     Riven.  History  of  Mtlantiian  Soettly.  i.  8. 
»  Krocber,  he.  cit.  p.  79. 

*  Wunrtt.   Einnente  dir  VOtkerpsychohgit.  p.  4a  lEnglith  tran^ 
lation,  p.  41). 
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groups  within  the  clan  ;  and  this  separation  mil  be  accen- 
tuat«l  when  the  girl  marries  and,  perhaps  at  an  early  age. 
moves  to  and  becomes  for  all  practical  purposes  a  member 
of  another  clan.'  As  to  the  distinctions  of  age,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  among  imciviliscd  peoples  old  age  commands 
respect  and  gives  authority,  and  that,  apart  from  thU. 
there  are  rights  incident  to  superiority  of  age  as  well.' 
The  Australian  natives  have  a  well-regulated  order  of 
precedence  and  authority.  "  When  the  individual  reaches 
the  full  development  of  puberty,  he  or  she  undergoes  a 
ceremony  which  entitles  tiim  or  her  on  its  successful  com- 
pletion to  a  certain  social  rank  or  status  in  the  community. 
As  life  progresses,  other  and  higher  ranks  are  progressively 
attainable  for  each  sex.  until  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
grade,  that  enjoyed  by  an  old  man,  or  an  old  woman,  is 
reached."'  Of  another  race  which  in  its  entirety  has  the 
classificator>'  sj-stem,  the  North  American  Indians,  it  is 
said  that  "  superior  age  gives  authority  ;  and  every  person 
is  taught  from  childhood  to  obey  hts  superiors  and  to  rule 
(iver  his  inferiors.  The  superiors  are  those  of  greater  age  ; 
the  inferiors,  those  who  arc  younger."*  The  same  influence 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  relations  between  elder  and  younger 
brolhffs  and  sisters  ;  the  eldest  brother  comes  next  to  the 
father  in  authority,  and,  in  case  of  hb  death,  succeeds  him 
as  the  head  of  the  family.  Dr.  Jochelson  observes  that  the 
distinct  dcnoinuiation  of  the  elder  brother  and  sister  among 
the  Kor>'ak  shows  their  position  in  the  family,"  and  that  the 
case  is  similar  with  the  inclusion  of  the  mother's  elder 
brother  or  the  father's  elder  sister  in  one  term  with  tlicr 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  among  the  Yukaghir. 
"  Among  the  feoialc  members  of  a  family,  the  father's 
elder  sister  occupies  the  first  position,  after  the  father's 

'  Rivera,  Uiitcry  of  Melanaian  Soeiety,  i.  9. 

■  See  Westerinarck.  Ongtn  and  Dtvtlopmenl  0}  Iht  Moral  Jdtat. 
I  603  t^g. 

»  Rath.  Elhnotogieal  Sludtes  among  the  Noilh-Wti-Ctntrai  QuttHf 
land  Abortginii,  p.  I69. 

•  Powell,  '  Sociology.'  in  AmtrUat*  Anlhropoiogitl.  N.S.  i.  700. 
C/.  Idtm.  io  Ann.  lUp.  Bur.  £Mh.  iil,  p.  Iviii. 

*  JocLrlKin,  Koryak,  p.  760. 
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mother,  in  respect  to  the  household :  and  the  mother's 
elder  brother,  after  the  mother's  father,  is  the  head  ol  ihc 
family."*  Among  many  Ural-Altaic  peoples  tlte  same  term 
is  applied  to  an  elder  brother  as  to  an  uncle,  and  the  same 
term  to  an  elder  sister  as  lo  an  aunt.* 

In  an  earlier  work  I  have  empha-'^ised  the  immense  in- 
fluence which  living  together,  apart  from  any  blood- 
relationship,  has  exercised  upon  social  relations :  when 
unsupported  by  local  proximity  kinship  it:^U  loses  much  of 
its  social  strength,  nay  we  may  even  say  that  the  social 
force  of  kinship  is  ultimately  derived  from  near  relatives' 
habit  of  living  together.'  The  local  influence  ma\-  therefore 
also  be  expected  to  show  itself  in  the  nomenclature.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  the  classilkations,  even 
though  directly  associated  with  a  clan-organisation,  are 
often  influenced  by  certain  relatives'  habit  ol  living  in 
the  same  or  in  a  different  locality.  W'e  shall  see  that  the 
clan-organisation  itself  is  probably  in  a  large  measure 
dependent  on  local  connections.*  Moreover,  there  are 
instances  of  c1assificator>'  terms  being  rc^gularly  applied  to 
all  persons  of  a  certain  class  in  the  same  locality,  even  though 
they  are  not  kindred.  In  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
according  to  Mr.  Russell,  it  U  commonly  found  that  a  man 
will  address  all  the  men  in  his  village  who  belong  to  the 
generation  above  his  own  as  uncle,  though  they  may  be  of 
different  castes,  and  the  children  of  the  generation  below  his 
own  as  nephew  or  niece.  "Moreover,  when  a  girl  is  married, 
all  the  old  men  of  the  village  call  her  husband  "  son-in-law." 
And  this  extends  even  to  the  impure  castes  who  cannot  be 
touched,^  In  Erromanga  a  man  may  call  another  "  bis 
brother  "  if  they  as  children  Uvcd  and  played  togetlicr  in  the 
same  village.* 

The  importance  of  the  social  factor  is  also  evident  in  the 


'  liUm.   YuMaghir.  p.  72.  •  Alilqvlst.  o/>.  til.  p.  ail. 

•  Origin  and  DevtIopnuM  of  th*  Moral  Idtai.  ii.  197  t^. 
'  Itfra.  on  Exogiiniy. 

■  RusaeU,  Tr^es  and  CatUt  of  tiu  CtiUral  /Vomhcm  of  India, 
»■  155- 

*  Robertson,  op.  cit  p.  403  tq. 
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terms  often  xised  in  addressing  strangers.  The  Yoniba 
of  the  Slave  CcKUit  apply  tUc  terms  baba.  father,  and  iya. 
mother,  to  strangers  of  the  generation  next  above  the 
speaker,  "when  it  is  desired  to  show  respect."*  Among  the 
Hovas  o(  Madagascar  the  words  for  brother  and  sister  "  are 
also  used  widely  for  any  jwrson  whom  one  meets  and  desires 
to  act  towards  in  a  friendly  maimer."  '  In  Enomanga, 
"  to  call  a  man  your  father,  nate,  your  brother,  avu^sai. 
or  your  son,  nelug,  is  the  greatest  token  of  your  love  or 
respect." '  Concerning  the  Algonkin  Indians,  Charlevoix 
states  that  "  when  there  is  between  them  no  relation  or 
affinity,  they  use  the  term  of  brother,  uncle,  nephew,  or 
cousin,  according  to  each  other's  age  :  or  according  to  the 
%'alue  they  have  for  the  person  they  address."  *  The 
Yahgans  of  Ticrra  del  Fucgo,  according  to  Mr.  Bridges. 
fonn  certain  kinds  of  friendships,  and  "  speak  of  aunts, 
uncles,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  nit-ccs  and  nephews,  &c., 
which  are  only  so  through  the  friendships  established."  ' 
At  the  same  time  they  have  different  appellations  for 
nephews  and  nieces  on  the  brother's  side  and  nephew?  and 
nieces  on  the  sister's  side,  and  their  words  for  imcle  and  aunt 
differ  according  as  this  relationship  is  paternal  or  matcmat.' 
Dr.  von  den  Steinen  was  called  by  the  Brazilian  Bakairl 
sometimes  "  eWer  brother,"  sometimes  "  grandfather,"  and 
by  the  Mehinaku  "  maternal  uncle  "  :  whilst  his  travelling 
companions  were  addressed  as  "  younger  brothers " 
or  "cousins."'  While  living  in  a  Pueblo  village  Miss 
Freire-Marreco  was  called  "grandmother"  by  the  younger 
generation  and  "  aunt  "  or  "  female  cousin  "  by  the  older 
people.'    Mr.  Hartshome  was  called  by  the  Veddas  hura. 

'  Ellis,  yoruba-iptakins  PeopUi  oj  tht  Slave  Coast,  p.  178. 
'  Sibree.  op.  cil.  p.  I47.  '  Robert«)n,  op.  eil  p.  404, 

*  Charlevoix,  op.  eit.  ii.  41. 

*  Bridges.  '  Muniiera  and  Customs  of  the  Firelanders.'  in  A   Voiet 
for  South  Anttriea.  xiii.  aia. 

*  Idem,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  Downcast,   Ticrra  del 
Fuego.  August  i8th.  1888. 

'  von   den   Steinen.    Uttttr  4«n    Nalundiliern  Ztntral-BrasUitiu, 
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p.  33I. 
*  Harrington,  loc.  eil.  p.  491. 
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or  cousin.  *  When  the  natives  of  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson, 
and  Broken  Bay,  in  the  time  when  Sydney  was  established, 
perceived  the  authority  with  which  Governor  Phillip  com- 
manded, and  the  obedience  which  he  exacted,  they  bestowed 
on  him  the  distiji^ishing appellation  of  be^anna,  or  father.' 
Facts  like  these  testify  that  classificatory  terms  embody 
feelings  of  friendliness  or  respect,  normally  felt  towards 
kindred,  and  consequently  are  expressive  of  relations  of  a 
socia]  character. 

Yet,  however  greatly  the  nomenclature  may  have  been 
influenced  by  social  conditions,  the  correlation  between 
the  presence  of  a  term  of  relationship  and  special  social 
relations  or  functions  associated  with  it  is  by  no  means 
complete.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  same  term  is 
appKed  to  relatives  who  stand  in  considerably  different 
social  relations  to  the  speaker.  Dr.  Rivers  points  out 
that  wl<ile  in  Tonga  and  Tikopia  the  father's  sister  is  denoted 
by  a  special  term,  because  she  has  very  definite  rights  and 
duties,  there  is  no  special  term  for  her  in  the  Banks  Islands, 
although  there  also  she  has  very  definite  and  important 
functions ;  she  is  here  classed  with  the  mother,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  Polynesian  islands,  "  although  she  possesses 
rights  and  privileges  and  is  subject  to  restrictions  quite 
diflerent  from  those  of  the  mother."*  Father  Egidi  in- 
formed Dr.  Rivers  that  in  Mckeo  the  mother's  brother  has 
the  duty  of  putting  on  the  first  perineal  gannent  of  his 
nephew  ;  yet  he  has  no  special  term,  but  is  cla^^d  with  the 
father.*  But  be^es  such  minor  cases  in  which  relatives 
with  special  functions  are  not  denoted  by  special  terms, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  extremely  frequent  custom  of 
classing  the  father's  brother  with  the  father  and  the  mother's 
sister  with  the  mother,  and  with  the  occasional  custom  of 

>  Hailsbomc.  '  Weddas.'  in  Indian  Antiquary,  viij.  3x0.  Accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  (•  Veddis  ol  C«ylon,'  to  Jom.  Roy.  AtiatU 
Soe.  Ceylon  Braiuk.  ix.  347),  tho  Kock  or  HiU  Vcddaa  uws  tlie  «ford 
(or  brother,  aluwa,  wbea  they  ipeok  of  or  to  any  person  wiUi  wbom 
they  ore  in  fricodship.  ■  CoUlns.  of.  eit.  i.  544. 

*  Rivera,  HuU>ry  0/  MtJantiiaM  SoeUty,  a.  21.  45.  Id^m.  Kinship 
and  Socxal  Orgnnitation.  p.  16. 

'  Idtm.  Kimhip  and  Social  Organitatum.  p.  16, 
VOL    1  • 
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classing  all  uncles  with  the  father  and  all  aunts  with  the 
mother.  This  is  done  m  spite  of  the  very  special  functions 
of  the  father  and  the  mother.  Dr.  Rivers  himself  admits 
that  "  in  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  relations  between 
parents  and  childrL-n  associated  with  the  classificatory  system 
are  much  like  those  which  exist  among  ourselves.  The 
father  and  mother  provide  for  the  child,  feed,  clothe,  and 
train  lum,  while  the  child  obeys  his  parents  and  assists  tliem 
in  their  occupations,"'  In  the  Kariera  tribe,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Ijrown,  the  relationship  system  is  "  pre- 
eminently a  system  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,"  though 
a  man  owns  certain  duties  to  all  the  men  he  calls  "  father," 
he  must  observe  them  more  particularly  in  regard  to  his 
real  father  or  his  father's  brothers  than  in  regard  to  a 
distant  cousin  of  his  father  ;  and  the  case  is  simitar  with 
every  other  relationship.* 

This  remarkable  lack  of  discrimination  in  the  terms 
used  for  father  and  mother  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  terms  have  been  particularly  influenced  by 
the  babble  of  infants,  who  are  apt  to  use  the  same  sounds 
for  any  man  of  their  father'^  age  and  for  any  woman  of  their 
mother's  age.  Another  explanation,  suggested  by  two 
American  writers  with  special  reference  to  the  Omaha 
Indians,  is  that  those  terms  were  applied  to  "  what  may  be 
called  potential  relationships,  that  is,  relationships  that 
would  be  established  through  marriage  made  in  accordance 
with  tribal  custom.  If  the  wife  had  sisters,  these  women 
held  a  potential  relationship  to  her  husband,  as  they  might 
become  his  wives  cither  during  his  wife's  lifetime  or  at  her 
death  "  ;  whilst  a  man  was  under  obligation  to  marry  his 
brother's  widow.  "  Because  of  these  potential  relationships 
the  children  of  the  wife  called  all  those  whom  their  father 
might  marry  '  mother '  and  all  their  fallier's  brothers 
'  lather." "'  All  that  we  can  say  with  a  fair  amount  of 
certainty  is  that  the  classifications  in  question  are  connected 
with  that  greater  strength  of  kbiship  tics  beyond  the  family 

■  Idtm,  in  Hastings,  op.  eit.  vli.  705. 

'  Brown,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  Imt.  xliii.  157. 

=■  Alice  Fletciific  and  La  t'lesche.  toe.  eU.  p.  313. 
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in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  which  is  found  among  most 
unciiihsed  peoples  when  compared  with  ourselves  and 
which  lessens  the  difference  in  status  between  the  members 
of  the  family  and  other  kindred.  But  wc  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  conclude  that  they  are  survivals  of  a  social  / 
oi^anisation  where  there  was  no  difterence  between  the 
social  functions  of  a  father  and  an  imclc  and  between  those 
of  a  mother  and  an  aunt—  in  other  words,  where  there  was  no 
family  of  the  present  type.  Existing  social  conditions 
may  throw  light  on  the  terms  of  relationship,  but  to  infer, 
vice  versd[,  the  earlier  existence  of  certain  social  conditions 
from  certain  terms  of  relationship  can  in  most  cases  be 
nothing  more  than  a  guess. 

It  should,  first,  be  noticed  that  if  some  term  or  terms  of 
relationship  are  regularly  found  together  with  some  special 
social  institution,  it  may  be  that  the  latter  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  the  former  than  the  lightning  is  the  cause  of  the 
thunder :  they  may  both  be  effects  of  a  common  cause. 
The  frequent  co-existence  of  classificatoiy  terms  with  cxo- 
gamic  marriage  prohibitions  may  be  an  instance  of  this : 
the  terms  are  not  necessarily  cauwd  by  the  prohibitions,  but 
the  strong  feeling  of  kinship  which  has,  (or  example,  led  to 
the  classification  of  cousins  with  brollit-rs  and  sisters  may 
also  have  led  to  the  rule  which  treats  sexual  ii\torcourse 
between  them  as  incest.  If  a  classilicatory  nomenclature 
thus  co-exists  with  a  certain  social  rule  or  institution  as 
an  effect  of  the  5ame  cause  as  lias  produced  the  latter, 
wc  can  never  be  certain  that  where  wc  find  one  of  the  effects 
the  other  one  must  also  have  occurred  in  former  times. 
Nor  does  an  estabhshed  causal  connection  between  the 
presence  of  a  term  ot  relationship  and  some  special  function 
associated  with  the  relationship  prove  the  earlier  existence 
of  the  social  (unction  whenever  the  term  is  found  alone, 
since  the  latter  may  have  a  diflerent  origin  in  different  cases. 
Suppose  that  in  Mekeo  the  mother's  brother,  whose  duty  it- 
is  to  put  on  the  first  perineal  garment  of  his  nephew, 
instead  of  being  classed  with  the  (ather  had  a  special  term, 
as  he  ought  to  have  according  to  the  general  law  formulated 
by  Dr.  Rivers,  that  would  not  prove  that  whenever  the 
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mother's  brother  has  a  special  term— even  if  it  happened  on 
a  neighbouring  island — it  is  or  has  been  his  duty  to  put  on 
the  perineal  garment  of  his  nephew.  The  special  term 
ntcrely  suggests  in  a  broad  way  that  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  nephew  differs  somehow,  or  has  diHered  some- 
how, from  the  relation  in  which  the  father  stands  to  his  son. 
But  this  is  a  vcr>'  empty  suggestion,  which  practically 
teaches  us  nothing  about  the  present  or  the  past. 

In  certain  respects,  however,  classificatory  terms  have 
been  supposed  to  give  us  very  definite  Uiformation  about 
earlier  social  conditions.  I  shall  first  deal  with  a  case  to 
wliich  Dr.  Rivers  attaches  much  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  method,  In  some  Melanesian  islands  he 
has  found  the  practice  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage — 
that  is,  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  daughter  citlicr  of  his 
mother's  brother  or  of  his  father's  sister— combined  with  a 
nomenclatme  which  is  "  just  such  as  would  follow  from  this 
form  of  marriage."'  In  the  Mbau  dialect  of  Fiji,  for 
example,  the  word  vungo  is  applied  to  the  mother's  brother, 
the  husband  of  the  father's  sister,  and  the  father-in-law.  The 
word  nganci  is  used  for  the  father's  sister,  the  mother's 
brother's  wife,  and  the  mother-in-law.  The  term  tavaU  is 
iised  by  a  man  for  the  son  of  the  mother's  brother  or  of  the 
father's  sister  as  well  as  for  the  wife's  brother  and  the  sister's 
husband.  Ndavola  is  used  not  only  for  the  child  of  the 
mother's  brother  or  father's  sister  when  differing  in  sex  from 
the  speaker,  but  this  word  is  also  used  by  a  man  for  his 
wife's  sister  and  his  brother's  wife,  and  by  a  woman  for  her 
husband's  brother  and  her  sister's  husband.  "  Every  one  of 
these  details  of  the  Mbau  system,"  says  Dr.  Rivers.  "  is  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  cross-cousin 
marriage,  if  it  become  aji  established  and  habitual  practice." 
He  then  concludes  that  if  there  be  found  among  any  other 
people  all  the  characteristic  features  of  this  system,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  former  existence  of 
the  cross-cousin  marriage,  since  "  it  would  seem  almost 
inconceivable  that  there  should  ever  have  existed  any  other 
conditions,  whether  social  or  psychological,  which  could  have 

>  Idtm,  Kinthip  and  Social  OrgnHnation,  p.  12  iq. 
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produced  this  special  combination  of  peculiar  uses  of  terms  of 
relationship."*  So  also  the  terms  of  relationship  used  in 
tliree  of  the  chief  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  South 
India  "  are  exactly  such  as  would  follow  from  the  cross-cousin 
marriage."  So  far  as  we  know,  this  kind  of  marriage  is  not 
now  practised  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  who  use 
those  terms,  but  it  still  persists  in  many  parts  of  South 
India ;  and  wc  are  told  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tenninology  is  a  survival  of  an  ancient  social  condition  in 
which  the  cross^ousin  marriage  was  habitual.* 

Dr.  Rivers  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  assumption  that 
when  the  cross-cousin  marriage  is  found  together  with  a 
nomenclature  which  is  "  just  such  as  would  follow  from  this 
form  of  marriage,"  the  nomenclature  must  necessarily  be 
the  result  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  admit  that  the  terminology  in  question  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  consequences  of  a  cross-cousin  marriage. 
Dr.  Rivers  says  himself  that  although  all  the  peoples  who 
are  known  to  practise  this  kind  of  marriage  use  the  classi- 
ficitory  system  of  relationship,  the  marriage  is  not  usually 
between  cross-cousins  in  the  wide  classiftcatory  sense,  but 
between  the  children  of  "  own  brother  and  sister."*  If  an 
ancient  Arab  called  his  beloved  one  bint  'amnt.  that  is, 
father's  brother's  daughter,  and  his  father-in-law  'amm, 
father's  brother,  even  though  they  were  not  related  to  each 
other  by  blood,*  it  is  ob\*ious  that  he  did  so  because  a  man 
was  held  to  have  a  right  to  Ids  bint  'amm's  hand  ;  *  but  it  is 
not  equally  obvious  that  a  Fijian  calls  a  large  number  of 
men  (mother's  brother,  father's  sister's  husband,  father-in- 
law)  vungo  and  a  large  number  of  women  (father's  sister, 
mother's  brother's  wife,  mother-in-law)  nganei  because  he 
marries,  or  is  likely  to  marry,  the  daughter  of  one  definite 
member  of  the  group.  1  venture  to  believe  that  the  ter- 
minology allows  of  a  more  natural  explanation  than  that 
given  by  Dr.  Rivers.     In  Fiji  and  other  places  where  the 

'  Jbid.  p.  43.  *  Ibid.  p.  47  iqq. 

*  Rivds,  '  Mamsfe.'  in  Hastings,  op.  eit.  viii.  436. 

*  Goldzlher,  '  Endogamy  and  Polygamy  among  the  Arabti,' 
in  Auidtmy,  xvili.  a6. 

*  Westerm&rck.  Afttrriagt  CertMonitt  in  Aforocvo,  p.  35  if. 
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cross-cousin  marrLage  exists,  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  marry 
the  daughter  either  of  hli  father's  brother  or  of  his  mother's 
sister,  whereas  marriage  between  cross-cousins  in  the  classi- 
ficatory  sense  is  permitted,  attiiough  a  man  usually  marries 
the  actual  daughter  of  his  father's  sister  or  of  his  mother's 
brother.  Persons  to  whom  a  man  may  become  related  by 
marriage  and  others  to  whom  he  may  not  become  thus  related 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  him  and  arc  therefore  apt  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  different  terras.  In 
other  words,  the  terminology*  may,  instead  of  being  due 
to  habitual  cross-cousin  marriage,  be  simply  con- 
nected with  the  marriageability  of  cross-cousins  in  the 
classificatory  sense.  This  explanation  reconciles  the  exist- 
ence of  classificatory  terms  in  a  wide  sense  with  the  preva- 
lence of  marriages  between  cross-cousins  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  It  further  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  terminology 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  among  th«  peoples  who  have  the 
cross-cousin  marriage  is  also  found  among  many  peoples  to 
whom  this  institution  is  unknown,  but  who  share  with  the 
former  the  same  rules  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
marriages  between  di^erent  kinds  of  cousins ;  and  it 
accounts  for  this  fact  without  postulating  the  earher  exist- 
ence of  habitual  cross-cousin  marriage  among  them.  This  I 
consider  to  be  a  great  advantage  ;  a  theory  which  can  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  explain  a  social  phenomenon  by 
existing  conditions  must  certainly  take  precedence  of  one 
which  explains  it  as  a  survival  of  something  hypothetical 
in  the  past.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  terminology 
of  relationship  which  according  to  Dr.  Rivers  "  bears 
evidence  of  the  cross-cousin  marriage  "  has  been  found 
among  many  North  American  Indians,  although  this  form 
of  marriage  is  known  by  him  to  occur  only  among  one 
or  two  of  their  tribes.  He  consequently  admits  that  the 
existing  evidence  is  inconclusive.' 

'  Bivtra,  Kinihtp  and  Social  OrganifoSioi,  p.  49  tqq.  Fraier,  who 
has  In  detail  studied  the  prevalence  oi  cross-cousin  marriage  among 
diSnvnt  ponples.  observes  (FoM-Lom  in  tfte  OtdTeilameMl.ii.i^s  *9-) 
thAt  the  Western  Tinne  preMtit  •'  the  only  clear  case  of  preference 
(or  raamaxe  with  a  flrtt  cousin,  the  daughter  o(  a  mother's  brother, 
which  has  bcca  recorded  in  the  whole  of  North  America." 
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It  may  seem  that  I  have  devoti-d  too  much  space  to  a 
detail  of  comparatively  small  importance.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  is  not  the  facts  themselves  that  are  of 
interest,  but  the  method  of  dealing  mth  them.  I  think  I  have 
done  justice  to  the  school  of  Morgan  by  choosing  for  my 
criticism  the  case  which  one  of  its  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking exponents  considers  to  demonstrate  more  clearly 
and  conclusively  than  anytliing  else  the  dependence  of  the 
clas8Jlicator>'  terminology  upon  forms  of  marriage.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Rivers  doubts  whether,  apart  from  quantitative  vcri- 
Acation,  "  it  would  be  possible  in  the  whole  range  of  science 
to  find  a  case  where  we  can  be  more  confident  that  one 
phenomenon  has  been  conditioned  by  another."'  For  my 
own  part,  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  even  the  co- 
existence of  a  common  nomenclature  for  two  or  more  rela- 
tives with  a  form  of  marriage  which  more  or  less  agrees  with 
it  does  rot  prove  that  the  form  of  marriage  is  the  cause  of 
the  nomenclature.  What,  then,  if  the  common  nomen- 
clature is  foimd  alone  ?  According  to  Dr.  Rivers,  "  one  may 
say  that  the  probabiUty  that  the  common  nomenclature 
(or  two  relatives  is  the  survival  of  a  form  of  marriage  becomes 
the  greater,  the  more  similar  is  the  general  culture  in  which 
the  supposed  survival  is  found  to  that  of  a  people  who  prac- 
tise this  form  of  marriage."'  But  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  insufficient  precaution,  in  the  first  place  because 
co-existence  is  not  causation  and  in  the  second  place  because 
a  classificatory  term  may  have  a  different  origin  in  different 
cases.  It  shows,  however,  like  many  other  statements  by 
Dr.  Rivers,  that  he  is  au-are  of  the  perplexity  of  a  subject 
which  most  of  Morgan's  followers.  Ukc  th-.  master  liimsell, 
have    treated   with    the   greatest   nonchalance.*     When 

■  Kiven.  KiHfhip  and  Social  O'gantsalion.  p.  2i      '  Ibid.  p.  ^6. 

*  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Rivers  aeenu  to  maintain  that  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  the  existence  of  n  cvrtun  (orm  nf  marriage  from 
certain  featui^  ol  lerminulggy,  ev«n  though  tve  are  ignoraot  of 
its  existence  an/where.  For  he  says  {Ktnskip  aH4  Social  Organita- 
lion.  p.  26)  tliat  Morgan  lost  a  great  opportunity  by  not  predicting 
the  cross-cousin  marriage  although  he  knew  xuch  features  of  termi- 
nology as  follow  from  it.  "  He  nught  have  predicted  a  (orm  of 
marriage  which  would  soon  aftcnvardu  have  t>een  independently 
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Professor  Kohler,  for  example,  finds  that  among  the  Wad- 
shagga  a  man  u^es  the  same  term  for  his  father's  sister  as 
for  his  own  sister,  he  at  once  concludes  tliat  this  must  be  a 
survival  from  a  time  when  nephews  were  in  the  habit  of 
marrying  their  aunts.*  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  inferences  would,  according  to  the  same  principle, 
be  made  from  the  following  facts  with  reference  to  early 
European  marriage  customs.  In  English  the  word  "  nephew  " 
was  ill  the  seventeenth  centiuy  frequently  used  for  a  grand- 
son, and  the  word  "  niece  "  for  a  granddaughter.'  In 
Dutch  the  term  nuf  is  applied  to  a  nephew  (brother's  or 
sister's  son],  a  male  cousin  (uncle's  or  aunt's  son),  and  a 
descendant  of  any  such  relative  or  of  a  niece  or  a  female 
cousin  ;  and  the  term  nicht  is  applied  to  a  niece  (brother's 
or  sister's  daughter),  to  a  female  cousin  (ancle's  or  aunt's 
daughter),  and  to  the  descendant  of  any  such  relative  or  of 
a  nephew  or  male  cousin.*  Here  the  same  terms  arc  thus 
used  for  persons  belonging  to  three  or  more  different  genera- 
tions. The  Latin  nepos  meant  both  grandson  and  nephew  ; 
and  Herodotus  used  the  word  ave^iit  both  for  a  nephew  * 
and  a  cousin." 

discovered.  Such  an  exainple  of  successful  prediction  would  have 
forced  the  social  significance  of  the  terminology  of  reUtionship 
upon  the  attention  o(  students  in  such  a  wray  tliat  we  should  liave 
been  spared  much  of  the  controvers>*  which  has  so  long  olwtructcd 
progress  in  thb  branch  ol  sociology."  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  the  progress  of  sociology  is  more  hampered  by  the  use  of  an 
illegitimate  method  than  by  the  absence  of  predictions,  even  though 
these  sometimes  happen  to  be  true ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  new  impetus  given  by  Dr.  Rivers'  investigations  to  the  study 
of  the  terms  of  relationship  will  not  lead  sociologists  to  waste  their 
time  on  forming  all  sorts  of  hypotheses  on  ancient  marriage  customs 
because  the  terms  of  relationship  are  "  jutt  such  as  would  follow  " 
from  them.  There  are  unfortunately  signs  that  the  temptation  to 
do  no  is  strong. 

>  Kohler.   '  Das   Banturecht  in  Ostafrlka,'  in  ZeitseJir.  f.  vergl. 
RichUwiiC.  XV.  13. 

'  Craigie,    in   Ntm  English   Dictionary  on   Hiitorieal  Principiet, 
vol.  vi.  pt.  iv.  91.  t3j. 

*  van  Dale,  Croat  Woordtnbotk  d**  NtdtrtatiJseh  laat.  pp.   1176 
1 183 

'  Herodotus,  vii.  5.  •  JbU.  v.  30. 
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If  a  common  nomenclature  for  persons  representing  two 
or  more  relationships  really  were  an  indication  of  a  certain 
form  of  marriage  in  the  past,  the  English  terminology  might 
lead  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  English  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  marrying  their  sisters.  The  same  term, 
"  uncle."  is  used  for  the  father's  brother  and  the  mother's 
brother  ;  the  same  term,  "  aunt,"  for  the  father's  sister  and 
the  mother's  sister  ;  the  same  term,  "  grandfather,"  for  the 
father's  father  and  the  mother's  father ;  the  same  term, 
"  grandmother,"  for  the  father's  mother  and  the  mother's 
mother  ;  the  same  term.  "  cousin,"  for  the  father's  brother's 
son  or  daughter  and  for  the  mother's  brother's  son  or  daughter, 
as  also  for  the  father's  sister's  son  or  daughter  and  for  the 
mother's  sister's  son  or  daughter  ;  the  same  term,  "  nephew," 
for  the  brother's  son  and  the  sister's  son ;  the  same  term, 
"  niece."  for  the  brother's  daughter  and  the  sister's  daughter  ; 
the  same  term,  "  grandson,"  for  the  son's  son  and  the 
daughter's  son  ;  the  same  term.  "  granddaughter,"  for  the 
son's  daughter  and  the  daughter's  daughter.  If  we  assume 
that  the  common  nomenclature  indicates  the  former  com- 
bination of  two  relationships  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lather's  brother  and  sister 
have  also  been  the  mother's  brother  and  sister,  the  father's 
parents  also  the  mother's  parents,  the  father's  brother's 
children  also  the  mother's  brother's  children,  the  father's 
sister's  children  also  the  mother'*  sister's  children,  the 
brother's  children  also  the  sistei's  children,  the  son's  children 
also. the  daughter's  children.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
have  the  terms  father-  and  mother-in-law,  brother-  and 
sister-in-law,  and  son-  and  daughter-in-law.  But  these 
terms  would  also  have  been  necessary  in  the  days  of  the 
brother-and-!ii?ter  marriage,  because  a  man  who  had  no 
sister  to  marry,  and  a  woman  who  had  no  brother,  could  not 
on  that  account  be  expected  to  remain  celibates,  llie 
Hawaians.  too.  ha%'e  terms  for  relatives  by  marriage.* 
in  spite  of  their  prehistoric  "  consanguine  family."  which 
reall>  ought  to  have  made  such  terms  unnecessary  ;  indeed, 
in  place  of  our  word  "  brother-in-law  "  they  have  two 
*  Motgao,  Sysltms,  p.  561  577. 
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expressions,  one  used  by  a  man  for  his  wife's  brother  and 
his  sister's  husband,  and  another  tised  by  a  woman  for  her 
husband's  brother  and  her  ^^i^tcr's  husband.*  But  even  now 
the  father-  and  mother-in-law  are  in  familiar  EngUsh  often 
called  "  father  "  and  "  mother,"  the  brother-  and  sister-ijb- 
law  "  brother  "  and  "  sister  "  (Dr.  Rivers,  however,  seems  to 
connect  this  expres.'iion  with  the  prohibition  of  marr>'ijig  the 
deceased  wife's  sister).'  and  the  son-  and  daughter-in-taw 
"  son  "  and  "  daughter,"  and  if  a  man  wants  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  his  wife's  uncles  and  aunts,  he  may  call  them 
"  uncle  "  and  "  aunt."  Xot  the  least  interesting  (act  con- 
nected with  the  brother- and -sister  marriage  deduced  from  the 
English  terms  of  relationship  is  that  it  would  have  occurred  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  since  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Latin  systems,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  distin- 
guished between  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  and  aunts. 
This,  however,  is  rather  awkward,  because  it  also  gives  the 
historian  a  voice  in  the  matter.  He  who  studies  the  history 
of  a  savage  society  need  not  fear  any  such  interference  in 
hU  deductions  from  tlie  s>'9tems  of  relationship,  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Rivers,  lie  has,  "  like  (ossib,  the  hidden 
indications  of  ancient  social  institutions."' 

Why  is  it  a  fallacy  to  conclude  that  a  term  which  may  be 
applied  to  persons  representing  diHcrcnt  relationships  proves 
the  previous  existence  of  a  certain  form  of  marriage  ?  The 
fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  such  a  term 
combines  the  different  relationships  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  A  classificatory  term  is  taken  to  be  used  as  if  it 
stood  for  two  descriptive  terms.  If  I  say  that  a  man  is  the 
father's  brother  and  the  mother's  brother  of  another  person, 
we  may  at  once  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  the 
offspring  of  brother  and  sister  ;  but  the  case  is  different  if  I 
say  that  a  man  is  another  person's  uncle,  simply  because 
imcle  MK-ans  father's  brother  or  mother's  brother,  not 
father's  brother  and  mother's  brother.  Some  of  those  who 
maintaui  that  the  classificatory  system  proves  the  former 

>  Morgui,  Syilemi.  p.  563. 

*  Riven,  Kinship  and  Sotial  OrgaHtiotion,  p.  63. 

*  Idem,  Hittory  of  Mtlantiian  SQtUly,  i.  3. 
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existence  of  a  "consanguine  family"  or  of  group-marriagc 
have  been  guilty  of  an  even  worse  confusion.  They  have 
practically  assumed  that  a  classificator)'  term  stands  for 
one  descriptive  term,  which,  howe%'er,  is  applied  to  different 
relatives  because  any  one  of  them  may  actually  represent 
the  relationsliip  expressed  by  the  term.  The  same  term, 
it  i$  argued,  is  applied  to  the  father  and  to  the  father's 
brother  and  cousins,  or  (in  the  Hawaian  system)  to  the 
mother's  brothers  and  cousins  as  well,  because  it  is  imccrtain 
who  of  them  is  the  father,  in  our  descriptive  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  terms  are  applied  to  brothers  and  sisters 
and  to  paternal  or  maternal  cousins  or  to  both  paternal  and 
maternal  cousins,  because  it  is  uncertain  who  are  brothers 
or  sisters  and  who  are  cousins.  And  so  forth.  The  whole 
of  this  argument,  however,  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  mother  and  to  the 
mother's  sisters  and  cousins  or  (in  the  Hawaian  system)  to 
the  father's  sisters  and  cousins  as  wcU.  and  that  a  woman 
applies  the  same  terms  to  her  sisters'  and  cousins'  children 
as  to  her  own  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  conceivable  that 
uncertainty  as  rt^ards  fatherhood  might  have  led  a  sav'age 
to  call  several  men  his  father,  but  uncertainty  as  regards 
motherhood  could  never  have  led  him  to  call  several  women 
his  mother,  or  could  never  have  led  a  woman  to  call  other 
women's  children  her  sons  and  daughters.^ 

Dr.  Rivers,  however,  thinks  that  there  may  be  two 
answers  to  this  objection.  "  It  may  be."  he  says,  "  that  there 
was  once  a  definite  term  for  the  individual  relation  Ix-twecn 
mother  and  child,  and  that  the  term  became  extended  at  a 
later  stage  of  evolution  so  as  to  fall  into  line  with  other 
kinship  terms."  The  other  answer,  which  he  considers  to  be 
more  likely  to  be  true,  is  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as 
that  we  must  assume,  when  the  system  of  relationships  was 
in  process  of  development,  the  special  relationship  between 
mother  and  cliild  would  hardly  have  persisted  beyond  the 
time  of  weaning.    The  separation  would  then  have  occurred 

'  Cf.  Darwin.  DaiCtnl  of  Man.  li.  391  ;  McLennan,  Studies  in 
AttcUnl  Itiitory,  p,  359;  Miicdonakl,  Oceania,  p.  1S6 ;  Thoous, 
op.  dl.  p.  133. 
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before  the  age  at  which  the  child  bi-gan  to  leam  the  terrns  of 
relaticmship  to  any  great  extent :  and  "  it  is  even  possible 
that  in  this  early  stage  of  ctilture  the  duty  of  suckling  may 
have  been  shared  by  other  women  of  the  group,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  weaning,  the  child  might  not  have  been  in  the 
position  to  differentiate  between  its  own  mother  and  the 
other  child-bearing  women  of  the  group."'  The  first  answer 
is  merely  a  guess,  and  the  second  is  almost  worse.  Where 
in  the  world  has  a  society  been  found  in  which  it  is  the 
custom  for  infants  to  l>e  taken  away  from  their  mothers 
when  they  are  weaned,  or  for  mothers  to  desert  their  iofants  ? 
And  even  if  it  were  worth  while  inventing  such  a  societ  j'  in 
the  interest  of  the  cherished  institution  of  group-marriage, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  motheni  who  were  equally 
ignorant  of  their  children  as  the  children  were  of  their 
mothers.  * 

Sir  James  Frazer,  again,  thinks  that  group-marriage  may 
be  saved  without  the  support  of  Dr.  Rivers'  suggestions. 
He  saj-s  that  the  difficulty  of  tmdcrstanding  how  a  person 
should  ever  come  to  be  treated  as  the  child  of  many  mothers 
"  only  exists  so  long  as  we  confuse  our  word  '  mother  '  with 
the  corresponding  but  by  no  means  equivalent  terms  in  the 
languages  of  savages  who  have  the  classificatory  system. 
We  mean  by  '  mother '  a  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  a 
child  ;  the  Australian  savages  mean  by  '  mother  '  a  woman 
who  stands  in  a  certain  social  relation  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women,  whether  she  has  given  birth  to  any  one  of  them 
or  not.  She  is  '  mother  '  to  that  group  even  when  she  is  an 
infant  in  arms."'  But  if  the  term  for  "  mother  "  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  idea  of  consangtiinity,  why  should  the  term 
for  "  fatlicr  "  have  anytliing  to  do  with  it  ?  If  the  former  is 
applied  to  a  woman  who  is  known  not  to  have  gi%'en  birth 
to  the  child,  why  should  the  latter  term  be  applied  to  a 
man  because  he  may  possibly  liavc  begotten  it  ?  Frazer 's 
explanation  Is,  in  fact,  an  admission  that  the  classificatory 
terms  are  not  indications  of  bkwd-ties ;    he  says  himseU 

■  Rivara.  In  Anlkropologicat  Eitays  presenUi  to  E.  BiTy^or.  p.  317, 

■  Cf.  Lang,  in  Procttd.  Brilitk  Acadtmy,  1907-1908,  p.  I40. 
*  Fraier,  Toltmitm  and  Exogamy,  i.  304. 
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that  "  the  cUssiticatory  system  is  based  on  the  marital, 
not  on  the  parental,  relation."' 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Atistralian 
savageappUes  the  same  term  to  the  woman  or  women  whom 
he  actually  marries  and  to  all  the  women  whom  he  might 
lawfully  many,  that  is,  who  "  belong  to  the  right  group."* 
This  has  been  interpreted  as  a  consequence  of  earlier  group- 
marrtage ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  more  general 
fact  that  in  the  classificatory  systems  of  many  peoples  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  the  wife's  sisters  and  the  brothers* 
wives  (male  speaking)  are  classed  in  nomenclature  with  the 
wife,  and  reciprocally,  the  sisters'  husbands  (woman  speak- 
ing) and  husband's  brothers  arc  classed  with  the  husband. 
But  Frazer's  warning  with  reference  to  the  classificatory 
term  for  "  mother "  applies  with  equal  strength  to  the 
classificatory  term  for  "  wife  "  :'  we  must  not  confuse  our 
word  "  wife  "  with  "  the  corresponding  but  by  no  means 
equivalent  terms  in  the  languages  of  savages  who  have  the 
classificatory  system."  When  they  use  the  same  term  for  a 
wife,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  for  certain  other  women 
as  well,  they  do  so,  not  on  account  of  earlier  group-marriage, 
but  simply  becaxise  the  women  who  may  be  a  man's  wives 
and  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  so  stand  in  a  widely 
different  relation  to  him.  This  circumstance,  to  which  I 
shall  revert  in  the  chapter  on  group- marriage,  corroborates 
the  explanation  I  have  given  above  of  the  co-existence  of 
certain  classificatory  terms  and  cross-cousin  marriage.  And 
in  the  present  case  Dr.  Rivers  seems  on  the  whole  to  agree 
with  me.' 

Dr.  Rivers'  attitude  towards  the  dependence  of  the 
classificatory  system  upon  group-marriage  or  sexual  com- 
munism is  somewhat  different  from  tliat  of  most  other  anthro- 
pologists who  believe  in  such  a  dependence.  As  wc  have 
already  noticed,  he  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  features 
of  the  classificatory  system  have  arisen  out  of  a  state  of 

'  Ibid.  i.  30J. 

■  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Nativt  Tribet  oj  Centrat  Auslfoiia,  p.  57. 
*  Vivvn.  Hislwy  c/ MtlaiuiiuH  SocUly,  \i.  iiSsf.    I  bad  expressed 
this  view  already  in  Itic  second  odition  of  the  prvMnt  work  (p.  j6). 
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group-maniagc,  and  maintains  still,  at  any  rate,  tliat  this 
system  has  several  features  which  would  follow  naturally 
from  a  condition  of  socual  communism.  But  in  spite  of  his 
suggestion  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  clas&ificatOTy  terms 
for  "  mother,"  be  says  that  the  view  which  explains  the 
ckssificatory  system  as  the  result  of  group-marriage  implies 
that  this  system  was  in  its  origin  expressive  of  status  rather 
than  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  :  "  the  terms  would  stand 
for  certain  relations  within  the  group  to  which  only  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  consanguinity  need  have  been  attached."* 
And  Sir  James  Frazcr  thinks  that  he  is  probably  right  in  this 
contention.*  Then  we  come  back  to  our  old  problem  how 
far  wc  may  infer  the  earlier  existence  of  certain  social  con- 
ditions from  certain  terms  of  relationship.  Wc  have  seen 
how  dangerous  any  such  inference  is  even  if  the  terms  of 
relationship  are  regularly  found  together  with  some  special 
institution.  But  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  such  regular 
coincidence.  Wliilst  the  classificatory  system  is  extremely 
common,  "  group- marriage  "  or  sexual  communism  is  com- 
paratively very  rare.  Dr.  Rivers  says  that  he  has  evidence 
from  Melanesia  "  which  places  beyond  question  the  former 
presence  of  such  a  condition,  with  features  of  culture  which 
become  readily  explicable  if  they  be  the  survivals  of  such  a 
state  of  sexual  communism  as  is  suggested  by  the  terminology 
of  the  classihcatory  system."*  Other  anthropolc^ts  have 
in  Australia  foimd  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the  cla<i&i- 
ficatory  nomenclature  upon  "  group- marriage "  still  in 
existence.  But,  as  I  shall  show  in  another  place,  neither 
the  Melanesian  nor  the  Australian  terminology  corresponds 
with  those  particular  forms  of  "  group- marriage,"  or  sexual 
communism,  which  exist  or  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
among  the  peoples  who  have  the  terminology-*  Nay.  even 
if  they  did  correspond,  it  would  be  a  gruat  trror  of  method  to 
conclude  that  the  classi  ficatory  system  has  ever>-where 
originated  in  "  group-marriage  "  or  sexual  communism. 
>  Iiitm,  in  Anthropological  Euayi   prttniUd    to    E.    B.    Tyior, 

pp.  319.  3*1. 
'  Fraxer,  op.  eit.  i.  307. 

*  Rivers.  Ktmhtp  and  Social  Organisation,  p.  86. 

*  See  infra,  on  Group- marriage  «nd  other  Group>ielalloD9. 
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It  would  not  be  legitimate  even  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Rivers,  as  this  is  certainty  one  of  th^se 
cases  in  which  "  differences  of  culture  or  the  absence  of 
intermediate  links  make  it  unjustifiable  to  infer  the  ancient 
existence  of  the  fonns  of  marriage  from  which  featxircs  of 
terminology  might  be  derived."'  Yet  he  has  himself  asserted 
that  the  classilicatory  system  has  probably  had  its  origin 
in  some  imiversal,  or  almost  universal,  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment characterised  by  group-marriage;*  alUiough  he  has 
subsequently  somewhat  modified  this  opinion,' 

For  the  rest,  I  entirely  fail  to  understand  how  the  classi- 
ficatory  system  can  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  sexual 
communism  if,  as  Dr.  Rivers  maintains  *  the  classificatory 
terms  for  husband  and  wife  lend  no  support  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  are  survivals  of  such  communism,  but  arc 
more  naturally  explained  as  the  result  of  the  status  of  certain 
men  and  women  as  potential  husbands  and  wives.     What 
other    tenns,    then,  couki  be  expected  to  tell  us  that  a 
certain  group  of  men  have,  or  have  had,  the  right  of  access 
to  a  certain  group  of  women  ?     The  conclusion  that  the 
classificatory  system  is  catised  by  group-marriage  or  sexual 
communism  is  not  justified  if  the  terms  stand  for  ctirlain 
social  relations  to  which  "  only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  ctm* 
sanguinity  "  have  been  attached.    They  must  have  expressed 
the  degree  and  kind  of  blood- relationship  as  definitely  as  the 
fatherhood   of   individuals   could   be    known.     Although 
fundamentally  influenced  by  social  relations,  as  ahcady  said, 
they  probably  from  the  beginning  expressed  in  a  general  way 
the  idea  of  consanguinity  as  well,  being  in  the  first  place 
used  as  terms  for  kindred ;    but  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  were  ever  meant  to  be  "  descriplive  "  of 
one  definite  kind  of  relationship — fatherhood,  motherhood, 
and  50  forth — either  actual  or  hypothetical. 

it  has  been  argued  that  if  the  clas^^ificatory  terms  do  not 
denote  definite  relationships,  then  those  who  use  them  have 

*  Riven,  Kinship  and  Social  Orgttnisaiion,  p.  59. 

*  Idfm,  in  AtUkropohgical  Euayt  prtsenUd  to  E.  B.  Tylor,  p.  313. 

*  See  iitpra.  p.  241. 

*  Rivers.  History  0/  Msiamaan  Soculy,  u-  119, 
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no  terms  at  all  for  such  relationships.  ^  This  ailment  has 
no  weight.  The  English  use  classificatorj'  tenns  for  aU 
except  the  nearest  degrees  of  relationship,  but  if  they  want 
to  define  any  particular  relationship  they  have  always 
means  of  doing  so.  And  so  have  savages.  Mr.  Washington 
Matthews  writes  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
Dakota : — "  When  they  wish  to  distinguish  between  an 
actual  father  and  a  father's  brothers,  they  use  the  adjective 
ka'ti,  true,  real,  in  speaking  of  the  former.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
qMcial  word  to  designate  the  real  mother,  although  she  is 
commcmly  called  by  the  terms  which  apply  as  well  to  her 
sisters.  There  are  two  names  for  wife  ;  one  for  a  wife  by 
actiial  mairiage,  the  other  for  an  actual  wife  as  well  as  what 
might  be  called  a  potential  wife,  i.e.,  a  wife's  sisters.  .  .  . 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  wide  significance  of  some 
of  their  terms,  that  they  do  not  discriminate  between  all 
grades  and  conditions  of  kinship.  When  they  have  no  single 
word  to  define  the  rclationsliip.  they  employ  two  or  more 
words."*  In  Mota.  one  of  the  Banks  Islands,  according  to 
Dr.  Codrington,  the  terms  tatnai  and  veve  are  used  for 
father  and  mother  respectively,  but  are  also  applied  "  to  all 
of  the  same  generation  with  the  parents  who  arc  '  near ' 
and  belong  to  the  family  connection."  Yet  this  wide  use 
of  the  terms  "  does  not  at  all  signify  any  looseness  in  the 
actual  view  of  proper  paternity  and  maternity ;  they  arc 
content  with  one  word  for  father  and  uncle,  for  mother  and 
aunt,  when  the  special  relation  of  the  kinship  of  the  mother's 
brother  does  not  come  in  ;  but  the  one  who  speaks  has  no 
confusion  as  to  paternity  in  his  mind,  and  will  correct  a 
misconception  with  the  explanation,  '  my  own  child,  tur 
naluk :  his  real  father,  tur  tatnana  ;  tur  tasina.  his  brother 
not  his  cousin.'  "»  The  Maori,  who  apply  the  term  papa 
to  the  father,  the  imcles,  and  the  sons  of  the  parent's  uncles, 
have  also  the  term  papara,  denoting  the  real  father,  although 

'  Fison.  •  ClassiQutory  System  of  ReUtionsUp,'  in  Jow.  Amlw 
Intl.  XXIV.  369. 
■  Matth«wa,  Ethnography  amJ  Pkitotogy  of  Iht  Hidatsa  Ittduimt, 

P-57- 

*  Codriog^oo,  Melaiuiiant,  p.  36  jf. 
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it  is  not  often  heard. ^  In  the  Kariera  tribe,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  each  term  has  what  we  may  call  a  primary  or  specific 
meaning,  which  corresponds  very  losey  with  the  use  of 
relationship  in  EngUsh.  Thus,  although  a  given  penon 
applies  the  name  mama  to  a  ta:^  number  of  individuah, 
if  he  is  asked  "  Who  is  your  mama  ?  "  he  immediately  replies 
by  giving  the  name  of  his  actual  father,  unless  his  own  father 
died  during  his  infancy,  in  which  case  he  gives  the  name  of 
his  foster  father,  a  man's  m-are^t  relative  of  this  kind  being 
not  necessarily  the  man  who  gave  him  birth,  but  the  man 
under  whose  caie  he  lived  as  a  child.*  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
Gitlen  emphatically  assert  that  among  the  Central  Australian 
natives  described  by  them  there  is  no  "  special  term  applied 
to  the  special  wife,  apart  from  the  general  one  given  in  com- 
mon to  her  and  other  women  of  her  group  whom  it  is  lawful 
for  a  man  to  marry  and  outside  of  whom  he  may  not  marry,"* 
But  Strehlow  says  that  whilst  the  Arunta  apply  the  term  H^ 
both  to  an  actual  wife  and  to  a  potential  wife,  they  use  the 
term  noatja  (contraction  of  noa  and  atja)  for  the  former  only  ;* 
and  the  Finke  River  natives,  according  to  SchuUe.  call  the 
actual  wife  noa  iUja." 

Finally  1  l>cg  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  t^iose 
who  maintain  that  the  classificatory  system  of  the  Australian 
savages  has  originated  in  group- marriage  the  interesting 
statement  made  by  Spencer  and  GiUen  and  othi-r  writers, 
that  in  many  of  their  tribes  procreation  is  not  known'-to  be 
the  result  of  sexual  intercourse.*  If  the  same  ignorance 
prevaikd  in  those  days  when  their  cla^siiicatory  terms  were 
formed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  terms  for  the  father  and  the 
men  classed  with  him  and,  generally,  all  terms  of  relationship 

'  B«st.  loc.  cu.  p.  18. 

■  Brown,  in  Joitr.  Ray.  Anlkr.  lust.  xlUi.  150.  S«e  alw  ibid. 
p.  137. 

•  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Nativt  Tribet  of  Ctnl'tU  Auslraia.  pp,  93, 
96,  106.    liJtm.  Nonhtrn  Tribes  oj  CentrtU  AuHraiia.  p.  140. 

'  Sttohlow,  Di4  AwawU-  tutd  LorUja^tdmmt  m  ZtnlftU-Atulratitnt 
vol.  iv,  pt.  i.  65, 

*  Schulu, '  AborigiDMof  the  Upper  and  Hiddte  Fmke  iGver.'  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  South  Autlratia,  xiv.  324.  See  Eylniann,  Die 
EtngtboretieH  d.  Kolanis  SadattsimlUn.  p.  171.     •  Settnfra.  i.  J«8  sgq. 
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through  a  male,  cannot  possibly  have  any  reference  to  con- 
sanguinity, either  actual  or  hypothetical.  The  thcorj'  of 
group-marriage  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  last  shadow  of 
STipport  which  it  could  conctiN-ably  dorivc  from  the  classi- 
ficatory  terms  used  for  blood- relatives. 

If  the  classificatory  system,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
set  forth  in  thU  chapter,  is  no  uidicatioa  of  earlier  group- 
marria^^c  or  sexual  communism,  it  is  no  more  an  indication 
of  a  "  consanguine  family  "  or  a  previous  state  of  absolute 
promiscuity.  But  even  il  it  really  were  so— contrary  to  all 
our  ailments— that  would  not  prove  that  such  a  state  ever 
has  been  universal  in  the  social  development  of  mankind  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  that  the  clas.sificatorj'  system  has  pre- 
vailed among  ail  the  races  of  the  world,  although  it  has  been 
suggested  tkat  it  has.  *  Nor  do  we  know  that  it  is  the  earliest 
system  of  nomenclature  among  those  jwoples  who  have  it. 
On  the  contrarj',  if  man  originally  lived  in  families  or  small 
family  groups,  the  classilicatoiy  system  could  hardly  have 
been  primitive,  but  would  only  have  emerged  after  the 
families  had  expanded  into  larger  bodies. 

It  has  recently  been  vindicated  with  great  fervour  that 
"  systems  of  relationship  furnish  us  with  a  most  valuable 
instrument  in  studying  the  history  of  social  institutions," 
including  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  that  the  study  of 
those  systems  "  is  essential  for  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  prehistoric  sociology."  "  For  my  own  part,  however,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  endeavour  hitherto  made  to 
use  the  classificatory  terms  of  relationship  as  a  means  of 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  ancient  marriage  customs  has,  in 
spite  of  all  the  labour  and  ingenuity  bestowed  upon  it,  been 
a  source  of  error  rather  tlian  knowledge. 

'  £■<.,  by  Riven,  in  Anlkfopologual  Ettays  prtunltd  to  B.  B. 
Tylor,  p.  310. 

»  Idem.  Kinship  and  Sociai  Organiiatwm.  p.  i,  and  pattim. 
Idem.  Hulory  oj  Miknusian  SocUty.  i.  3.,  and  pMiim. 


In  a  work  of  prodigious  learning,  published  in  i86i,>  the 
Swiss  jurist.  Dr.  Bachofpn,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  system  of  MttUerrccht,  "  mothpr- right,"  prevailed  among 
several  ancient  peoples.  Moreover,  partly  from  actual 
statements  of  old  writors.  partly  from  traditions  and  myths, 
he  drew  the  conclusion  that  such  a  system  everj-wlicrc 
preceded  the  rise  of  "  father-right."  A  few  years  later, 
though  quite  independently  of  liim,  McLennan  sot  forth 
the  same  hypothesis,  being  led  to  it  chiefly  by  liis  studies 
in  modem  ethnology.  But  whilst  Bachofen  explained  the 
mother-right  as  a  con«*quence  of  the  supremacy  of  women, 
Mclxnnan  regarded  what  he  called  "  kin^p  through  females 
only "  as  due  to  uncertain  paternity  resulting  from  early 
promiscuity  or  polyandry,  "  It  is  inconceivable."  he  says, 
■'  that  anything  but  the  want  of  certainty  on  that  point 
could  have  long  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  kinship 
through  males  ;  and  in  such  cases  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
clude that  such  certainty  has  formerly  been  wanting— that 
more  or  less  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  has 
formerly  prevailed.  The  connection  between  these  two 
things— uncertain  paternity  and  kinship  through  females 
only,  seems  so  necessary— that  of  cause  and  effect — that 
■  Bikcbofen,  Das  MuUtntch/. 
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we  may  confidently  infer  the  one  where  we  find  the  other."* 
This  opinion  has  been  shared  by  various  later  writers. 
Dr.  Bloch,  for  instance,  who  is  one  of  the  latest,  says  that 
mother-right  "  was  the  typical  expression  of  the  uncertainty 
of  paternity  which  resulted  from  sexual  promiscuity."' 

The  term  "mother- right "  has  in  recent  years  been  adopted 
by  English  anthropologists,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
using  it  in  the  present  connecticm  if  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  not  identical  with  "  matriarchy,"  or  mother-rule. 
It  always  implies  that  descent  is  reckoned  exclusively 
throi^h  the  mother ;  a  person  belongs  by  birth  to  the  social 
group — the  clan  or  wlwtever  it  may  be — of  his  mother, 
not  to  that  of  his  father,  and  this,  of  course,  carries  with  it 
specific  rights  and  duties.  Inheritance  and  succession, 
however,  do  not  always  follow  the  line  of  descent.  Where 
descent  is  matiilineal,  a  man's  nearest  heir  is  certainly  very 
often  his  brother  by  the  same  mother  or  his  mother's  sister's 
son,  not  his  own  son  ;  but  there  are  also  cases  of  mother-right 
in  which  property  and  rank  are  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

Among  various  peoples  with  mother-right  the  mother's 
brother  is  said  to  have  greater  rights  over  a  child  than  the 
father,  or  the  latter's  authority  is  said  to  be  very  slight  or 
even  nil ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  with  some  caution  statements  which  attribute 
unqualified  power  to  the  maternal  uncle  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  father,^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  most 
peoples  with  matrilineal  descent  the  father  is  distinctly 
the  head  of  the  family.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
peoples  with  patrilineal  descent  among  whom  the  maternal 
uncle  plays  a  prominent  part.  This  is,  for  instance,  the  case 
in  various  parts  of  India,  vhere  a  special  bond  between 
maternal  uncle  and  nephew  is  to  be  fotmd,  particularly 
in  the  part  taken  by  the  former  in  ceremonial  connected  with 
his  nephew.'     Among  the  Koita  of  British  New  Guinea, 

'  McLennan,  Studies  in  Aiuient  History,  p.  88. 
*  Bloch,  Stxual  Life  of  Our  Time,  y.  189. 
'  Supra,  p.  40  sgij.  '  See  supra,  p.  43  sg. 

^  See  Rivers, '  Marriage  of  Cousins  in  India,'  in  Jour.  Hoy.  Asialie 
Soc.  1907.  P-  611  sqg. 
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though  the  descent  is  reckoned  through  the  father,  a  boy 
helps  his  niatemal  uncle  in  his  garden  work,  and  a  maternal 
uncle  is  supposed  to  exert  more  authority  than  the  father  or 
paternal  uncle  ;  a  man  or  boy  might  refuse  to  accompany 
his  father  or  paternal  uncle,  but  would  always  go  with  his 
maternal  uncle  without  demur.  ^  Among  the  patrilineal 
Tlionga  in  South-Ea?t  Africa,  although  "  father's  right  is 
paramount,"  the  uterine  nephew  is  all  through  his  career 
the  object  of  special  care  on  the  part  of  bis  uncle.  When 
weaned,  he  goes  to  stay  in  the  village  of  Iiis  mother's  rela- 
tives for  many  years,  and  a  girl  sometimes  stays  there  till 
she  is  grown  up :  and  when  she  marries,  the  maternal  uncle 
claims  a  right  on  the  total  amount  of  the  bride  price,* 
Frequently  inatrilincal  descent  is  combined  with  matrilocal 
marriage,  which  implies  that  the  married  couple  live  with 
the  wife's  people ;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  marriage  is 
patrilocal  although  the  descent  is  matrilineal. 

Thus  the  only  permanent  feature  of  "  mother-right,"  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
mother,  not  through  the  father  ;  and  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume  that  all  the  peoples 
who  now  have  matrilineal  descent  in  earlier  times  also  had 
the  other  customs  which  arc  often,  but  by  no  means  in\-ari- 
ably,  combined  with  it.  Nor  must  we  take  for  granted  that 
a  certain  prominence  given  to  the  maternal  uncle  by  a 
people  with  patrilineal  descent  is  an  indication  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  maternal  descent.  The  reckoning  of  descent 
either  through  the  father  or  through  the  mother  does  not 
imply  that  the  nearest  blood-ties  on  the  other  side  are 
ignored. 

Mother-right  is  very  widespread  in  the  savage  world* — 

■  Selifpnan,  Melantiiam  0/  British  New  Guinea,  pp.  49,  67. 

*  Junod,  Li/t  of  a  South  African  Tribt.  i.  IJJ. 

*  See,  besides  the  worlct  of  Bachofea  an<l  McLenmn,  Avebury,  . 
Origin  of  Civitisatton,  p.  131  sqq.  ;  CiTaud-Teulon.  Lt4  origintt  du 
mariagt  tl  dt  la  familU,  chs.  vii.-x.;  Idem.  La  mirt  c-htt  Cfriains 
ptMptet  d»  Vanlvjttit^,  passim  :  Bosti&n,  Dit  RtchtsvrrhditMiite  bei 
verKkitdentn  VOiktni  d»r  Erdt.  p.  ifij  tq.  ;  Lippert,  Dit  GesckkkU 
der  PamHi*.  sec  1.  ;  Idtm.  KviluwgtschuHte  d»r  MenteJkitU.  vol.  U- 
cti.  ii. ;    DaiguD,    Muttttvecht  und    VaUrrttkt,  passim ;    Post,  Dii 
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and  so  is  father-right  ;*  whilst  a  large  number  of  low  tribes 
may  be  said  to  be  neither  matrilincal  nor  patrilineal  cn*. 
rather,  both  at  the  same  time.'  In  many  areas  either  father- 
right  or  mother-right  predominates  or  prevails  exclusively  ; 
but  it  also  happens  quite  frequently  that  of  two  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  same  race  and  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation 
one  has  father-right  and  the  other  mother -right.  Many 
later  writers  have  followed  Bachofcn  and  McLennan  in 
asstmiing  that  mother-right  has  everywhere  preceded  father- 
right  ;*  and  Dr.  Hartlaiid,  as  said  above,  has  even  declared 

GtickUcktsgtHOisemchaft  dtr  Urieil,  p.  93  sq. ;  Idem,  Drr  Ursprumg 
4fs  SfcUt,  p.  37  sq. ;  tdtm.  BatuUitu  far  *iiu  aJlgemtine  Rtckts' 
WUttnteMafl.  i.  77  19.  ;  litm,  GrtiHdriss  tin  elknologiichtn  JuriM- 
pruJdnt,  1.  71  tqg.  ;  SUucke.  Pniniliot  Family,  sec.  i,  chs.  i.-v.  ; 
WJlken.  '  Over  de  ptimilieve  vnrmen  van  het  huwetijk  en  den 
oorsprong  van  h«t  geitn.'  in  Dt  Indxicke  Gids,  1881.  vol,  ii,  p.  344 
tqq. ;  FriedrichK.  '  Ueber  den  Ursprang  des  Matriarchats,'  in 
Znttekr.  f.  vergl.  Rtckltwiit.  vill.  381  tq.  \  L«toun>cati,  L'imtluHon  du 
mariagt  *l  dt  la  familU.  ch«.  xvi.-xviii. ;  W&ke.  Devtlopmtnl  0/ 
Marvutge  and  Kinthip,  ch.  vlil.  sq.  ;  Potter,  Sokrab  and  RmiUm. 
p.  113  sqq. :  GasquoinQ  Hartley  (Mn.  GallJchan).  Position  of  Woman 
m  PrimiHvf  Socitly.  p.  105  tqq  ;  Hartland.  Primitivt  Paternity, 
ch,  iv,  sq. ;  Fnuer,  Tolemitm  and  Exogamy,  passim :  Rtvwi, 
'  Mot  her- right,'  in  Hastings,  Encyclop<»dia  0/  Rtligion  and  Ethics. 
viii   85a  57J. 

'  When  I  wrote  tlie  first  edition  ol  the  prexent  work  the  prevalence 
of  mother-riKht  wm  10  moch  emphasised  by  nunt  ot  the  leading 
anthropologists  o(  the  tima  that  I  thuught  it  desirable  to  give  a  list 
of  uncivilLwd  peoples  among  whom  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
father  or  property  or  r&nk  b  transmitted  from  father  to  son  (p.  98 
iqq.).  As  the  general  distribution  ot  father-  and  mother-right  docs 
not  aSect  the  quoition  I  am  here  discussing.  I  liave  not  included 
any  «ach  list  in  ths  present  e:Iition 

■  Cf.  Swanton,  review  of  Fraier's  Leclures  on  the  Early  History  of 
Kingship,  In  American  Anthropohgiil,  M.S.  viii,  160;  Rivera,  in 
Hastings,  op.  cit,  viii,  fl^i, 

•  Hatwrlandt.  Ethnology,  p.  52,  Wilutzky.  VorgtsehUMs  d»t 
RtelUi.  i.  13.  Bloch.  op.  cU.  p.  19^.  W,  I.  Thomas,  S«»  and  Society, 
,  p.  67.  Wundt,  Elemented**  VSlfierpsychologie,  p.  172  (English  trans- 
lation, p.  173).  Kohler,  '  Recbtiiphilmnphie  iind  UniM'milnichtsge- 
schichtc.'  in  Holtxendorff,  EmyhlopSdie  det  Rtchliteimnsihajl.  i.  27. 
Russell,  Tribes  and  Cmlet  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  \.  139. 
Andrew  Lang  says  ISoeial  Origim,  p.  3i)  he  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  reckoalog  of  descent  throogh  the  woman  is  the 
more  archaic  method. 
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that  the  remit  of  anthropological  investigations  during  the 
past  half-century  has  been  to  show  that  this  assumption 
is  correct.'  Hy  own  impression  is  that  the  assumption  of 
a  universal  stage  of  mother-right,  against  which  I  fought 
in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  is  at  present  rather 
losing  than  gaining  ground,'  owing  partly  to  our  extended 
knowledge  of  facts  and  partly  to  a  more  general  reluctance 
to  unmethodical  conclusions  in  anthropology  as  in  other 
sciences. 

Dr.  Hartland  writes  :— "  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  while  no  case  is  known  where  matrilineal 
reckoning  betrays  evidciicc  of  having  been  preceded  by 
paternal  descent,  the  converse  has  been  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Cases  may  exbt  of  tribes  reckoning 
descent  through  the  father  in  which  no  trace  remains  of 
reckoning  through  the  mother.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
cases  is  wholly  insuHicient  to  disprove  a  prior  stage  of 
motherright,  or  even  to  sliift  the  burden  of  proof."*  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  him 
who  asserts  the  former  existence  of  something  which  does 
not  exist  at  present,  and  not  on  him  who  professes  ignorance 
as  regards  the  past ;  otherwise  any  fiction  might  claim  to  be 

'  Hartlaad,  PrimUive  Paternity,  i.  356  sq. 

■  See,  e.g.,  Crawley,  Mytlic  Rot*,  p.  460  tq. ;  Sdmildt,  t>tr 
UrtfruHg  JtT  GolUsidea.  p.  182  ;  Idtm.  ravisw  of  BuschAn's  IHm- 
trUrit  Voiherkunde.  vol  i.,  in  AMlhrofMtt,  v.  ^96;  Swantoo.  'Social 
Organisation  of  American  Tribes,'  In  American  Anlhropologisl. 
N.S.  vii.  664  s^q. :  Idtm.  ibid.  N.S.  viii.  160 ;  titm.  review  of 
Thomas*  Kinship  Organisaliotu  and  Grotip  Marriage  in  Amtraii^, 
ibid.  N.S.  ix.  743  ;  Goldenwclser.  rovicw  of  Hartland')  Primitioe 
Pat*r»ily.  ibid.  N.S.  xiii.  603.  Hr.  Hontio  Hole  [Seiemee,  xix.  30] 
ttiinki  that  In  North  America  father-right  and  mother-right  are  l>otb 
primitive:  and  M.  van  G«naep  {Mylkat  tl  Ugendet  J'Austratie, 
p.  xxxii )  biillevM  that  the  »me  is  the  cose  m  Australia.  Mr.  N.  W. 
Thoma<i  {KinsSip  Orgamioti^ni  and  Group  Marriag*  in  Autttaiia, 
p.  tj)  admits  that  "  patrilint^.-il  descent  iruy  have  been  directty 
evolved  wit  hogt  tbcintetmcdiatoslageof  reckoning  through  females," 
although  he  leems  to  consider  it  more  probable  that  It  tias  every- 
where  l>eon  preceded  t>y  female  descent. 

*  ILirtland,  op.  eU.  u.  3.  See  also  Idtm,  '  Matriltneal  Kinilup, 
and  the  Question  of  Its  Priority,'  la  httmoirs  oftkt  Americ^in  Anlhr^- 
potogieat  Aitoeiation,  iv.  87. 
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trae  if  it  cannot  be  actually  disproved.  As  r^ards  the 
statement  that  cases  where  father-right  betrays  evidence  of 
having  been  prcctded  by  mother-right  have  been  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  I  must  confess  that,  although 
there  are  such  cases,  I  only  too  often  find  the  so-called 
evidence  to  consist  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  inferences  drawn 
from  customs  which  are  interpreted  as  relics  of  earlier 
mother-right.  And  although  it  may  be  true  that  no  con- 
clusive evidence  has  been  produced  of  a  transition  in  the 
opposite  direction,  American  ethnoliij^ts  maintain  that 
cases  exist  in  which  such  a  transition  has  taken  place  or  in 
vfUch  a  clan  system  with  inatrilineal  descent  has  evolved 
where  there  was  previously  no  clan  organisation  at  all. 

Thus  the  Kwakiiitl  present  us.  according  to  Dr.  Boas, 
with  a  tribe  who  had  formerly  a  purely  paternal  organisation, 
but  under  the  influence  of  matriUneal  neighbours  have 
adopted  a  purely  female  law  of  descent,  altho\igh  only  through 
the  medium  of  tlic  husband  :  ' '  the  woman  brings  as  a  dower 
her  father's  position  and  privileges  to  her  husband,  who,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  to  use  them  himself  but  acquires  tht-m  for 
the  use  of  his  son."'  Dr.  Swanton  writes  that  "  instead  of 
being  primitive,  a  study  of  the  north  Pacific  area  convinces 
one  that  the  maternal  clan  system  is  itself  evolved,  for  there 
is  every  indication  that  it  there  grew  up  in  one  small  area 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skecna  rivers  and  was  spread- 
ing northward,  southward,  and  inland  at  the  time  these 
tribes  first  came  to  the  notice  of  Europeans.  That  an  evolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  Southwest  is  indicated  by 
Fcwkes'  study  of  Hopi  clans,  as  well  as  everything  that  we 
have  learned  of  the  relation  of  Navaho  culture  to  that  of  the 
Pueblos."" 

If  mother-right  had  everywhere  preceded  father-right, 
we  might  expect  to  find  it  particularly  prevalent  among 
the  lowest  savages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Father 
Schmidt  observes  that  the  Pygmy  tribes,  so  far  as  we  have 

>  Boas.  '  Social  Organi nation  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the 
Kwaldutl  Indians,'  in  Ann.  Rtp.  Smithsonian  Institution,  1895, 
P-  331  *?•     ^/-  Riven,  in  Hastings,  op.  ctl.  viii.  8jS  sg. 

*  Swaaton,  in  Amfriean  dtiHtrofologisl.  N.S.  vii.  670*7. 
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any  information  about  their  social  organisation,  s«em  to  ^ 
have  father-right.*  Among  the  Auin.  belonging  to  the 
Kalahari  Bushmen,  a  man's  property — which  is  never 
considerable — is  inherited  by  his  eldest  son.^  Among  the 
Pygmies  of  Central  Africa  children  inlierit  their  father.' 
Among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  I  have  found 
no  trace  of  mother-right.  "  Lcs  Sakaycs,"  says  de  Mor^gan, 
"  vivent  &  I'^tat  patriarcal.  Le  gronpe  de  la  famille  est 
soumis  i  Tautorit^  du  p£re  de  famille.  qui  a  tous  les  droits 
sur  ses  enfants.  sauf  celui  de  les  tuer."*  Among  the  Negritos 
of  the  Philippines,  according  to  Schadcnbeig,  family  life 
is  likewise  patriarchal,  and  the  father  has  imlimited  power 
over  the  members  of  his  family,*  Among  the  Kubus  of 
South  Sumatra  a  husband  inherits  his  wife  and  vice  versa, 
or  the  children  inherit  their  parents.'  Among  the  Vcddas 
Dr.  Seligman  fotmd  in  some  places  matrilineal  descent,  and 
in  others,  although  less  often,  patrilineal  descent,  or  in  the 
same  place  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  "  It 
seemed  that  adult  sons  inherited  most  of  their  fathers' 
personal  property,  but  certainly  the  sons-in-law  had  the 
right  to  receive  something."*  According  to  Dr.  P.  Sarasin, 
it  is  really  not  possible  to  speak  either  of  father-right  or 
mother-right  among  the  Vcddas,  but  if  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  the  balance  is  more  in  favour  of  father-right. •    In 

1  Schmidt,  op.  fit.  p.  183.  Idem.  Dk  Sltlltmg  dtr  PygmAe«v6l>itf 
in  der  EtitaneklungsgeichUkla  des  MttucAeti,  pp.  iBi,  167, 

■  Kaufcnann, '  Die  Auin.'  ia  Miaheil.  Deuhch.  ScSuUgtl.  xxiil.  153. 

*  Hntereau,  NoUt  sur  la  vi*  familiait  tl  juridique  ii  gtul^ves 
popvtaliont  tfw  Congo  Beige,  p.  G  sq. 

*  de  Morgan.  '  Matint.  coutiimts  &  longage*  d«s  N^ritw  d« 
riotirictir  de  U  presqu'Ue  Molalsc.'  in  BiUl.  SociM  nermandt  d§ 
Giographit.  vii.  .431.  See  also  Id^m.  '  N^gritox  de  la  pretqull* 
Malaise,'  in  L'homtm.  ii.  358. 

*  Schadenbeig.  *  Ucbcr  die  Mcgrltoa  der  Philippincn.'  in  Zeittehr.  /. 
Ethmot.  xil.  137. 

"  Voli.  '  Ziir  Kcnntniss  der  Knbus  in  SQdsumatia.'  id  Ankh  /. 
AntMop.  N.S.  vii.  104- 

'  SeUgman,  Vtddat.  pp.  74,  76177,.  118. 

'  Sarasin.  in  Vtrkandlnngen  dts  IJ.  Inttm.  Kongr.  f.  Allgem. 
RHigiomtmii.  Haul,  1905.  vol.  ii.  134,  quoted  by  Schmidt,  Dtr 
Vnprttng  dtr  GotUiidtt.  p.  181. 
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Australia  the  area  inhabited  by  tribes  with  a  "  tUchotomous 
kinship  organisation  "—broadly  speaking,  the  tribes  of  the 
whole  of  the  known  area  of  Australia,  certain  coast  regions 
of  comparatively  small  extent  excepted— b,  according  to 
Mr.  Tliomas,  divided  almost  equally  betwccai  matrilincal 
and  patrilineal  tribes  :  whilst  in  the  small  remainder  of  the 
continent  the  rule  of  descent  is  mostly  inatrilinea].* 

With  reference  to  the  Yahgan<i  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  Mr. 
Bridges  wrote  to  mc  :— "  A  child  belongs  equally  to  the  clan 
of  its  father  and  mother  as  regards  duty  of  revenge,  but  is 
always  reckoned  a  member  of  the  father's  clan  only.  Children 
are  generally  named  after  their  grandparents,  paternal  or 
maternal  indifferently.  They  are  quite  a.s  much  attached 
to  their  mother's  relatives,  and  these  to  them,  as  to  their 
paternal  relatives ;  the  only  difference  is  that  they  are  in- 
tegral parti  of  the  father's  clan,  not  of  the  mother's." 
Speaking  of  the  same  people,  M.  Hyades  remarks,  "  L*h6ri- 
tagc  sc  transmet  k  r6poux  survivant,  ou  i  d^faut,  au  &ls 
ahi^."'  In  North  America,  according  to  Dr.  Goldenweiser, 
we  find  no  correlation  between  higher  culture  and  tribes 
with  patrilineal  descent  and  t>ctween  lower  culture  and 
matrilineal  tribes,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  The  two  groups 
of  tribes  whose  ciilttire  ranks  among  the  highest  of  the 
continent,  the  Indians  of  the  North-West  Coast  and  the 
Iroquois— he  might  have  added  most  of  the  Pueblo  tribes — • 
count  descent  through  the  mother.  The  Eskimo,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  North  Athapascans  (excepting  those  affected 
by  the  culture  of  the  coast),  the  Interior  and  part  of  the 
Coast  Salish.  the  tribes  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
Shoshoni— all  tribes  of  a  relatively  low  culture— afe  either 
patrilineal  or  reckon  descent  "  tn  the  modem  civilised  fashion 
through  both  parents."*  In  North  America  mother-right 
is  often  connected  with  a  comparatively  high  development 
of  agriculture ;   I)r.  Swanton  states,  that  typical  matrilincal 

■  N.  W.  Tliomas.  op.  eil.  p.  38  1^. 

*  ilyiiiles.  '  Elhnugniptiie  deii  Fuigiens.'  in  Bull.  Soe.  d'Anlkr. 
Parti,  sor.  iij.  vol,  x    334. 

*  II(xl|;u,  Handbook  0}  American  Indians,  U.  313. 

*  Goldonurcher,  in  Amtncan  Anlhropologitl,  N.S.  xiit.  603, 
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dan  systems  are  found  especially  in  the  maize  country.* 
And  Dr.  Rivers  observes  that  in  Africa  mother-right  seems 
to  be  present  especially  among  peoples  who  live  chiefly  by 
agriculture,  while  father-right  is  associated  with  pastoral 
life,  although  the  association  is  by  no  means  universal.* 
Professor  Hobhousc,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Ginsberg,  again, 
by  statistically  investigating  the  prevalence  of  mother-  and 
father-right  among  hunting,  pastoral,  and  agricuUitral 
savages,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maternal  principle 
predominates  among  the  himting  peoples,  the  paternal  in 
the  pastoral  stage,  while  among  agricultural  peojiles  the  two 
are  nearly  balanced.*  The  statement  referring  to  hunters. 
however,  is  distinctly  open  to  criticism.  The  large  majority 
of "  lower  hunters  "  included  in  the  list  arc  Australian  tribes, 
and  of  these  Australian  cases  eighteen  are  represented  as 
matrilineal  and  only  eight  as  patrilineal.  Under  the  latter 
heading  there  arc  no  other  cases  at  all,  whilst  the  non- 
Australian  matrilineal  peoples  are  the  I*unans,  Fuegians. 
Batua,  I.iishongo  Batua,  and  Veddas.*  A  comparison 
between  these  statements  and  those  which  I  have  given 
above  shows  a  considerable  discrepancy,  which  must  sub- 
stantially affect  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Professor  Hobhousc 
and  bis  collaborators  arc  right  in  their  inference  that  the 
patrilineal  system  is  much  more  common  among  pastoral 
than  among  agricultural  savages.  This  fact  certainly  lends 
no  support  to  the  view  that  the  matrilineal  system  is  the 
more  primitive  of  the  two  systems. 

The  prevalence  of  mother-right  among  a  large  number 
of  simple  peoples  cannot,  then,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
a  universal  stage  of  promiscuity  even  oti  the  assumption 
that  mother-right  is  due  to  uncertain  paternity.  Nor 
would  tlie  accuracy  of  tliis  assumption  justify  the  conclusion 
that  promiscuity  was  the  primitive  condition  of  those  peoples 

'  Swantun.  In  AmerUin  A fihropdogiit.  N.S.  vii.  671. 
'  Riv«R,  in  Hn-^ling^,  op.  ti(.  viii.  Sjj. 

■  Hobliouse.  Whe<^l«i,  ami  Gin^ber-,  MaUri.it  CtiUure  and  Social 
InilUiUioiu  of  thf  Simftrr  Pm^h,  p.   i^^ 
*  IbU.  p.  tSL 
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who  have  mother-right.  Nay,  it  would  not  even  prove  that 
they  ever  lived  in  a  state  of  promiscuity.  The  separation 
of  husband  and  wife,  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
and  the  practice  of  lending  wives  to  visitors  arc  among 
many  savages  froquent  enough  to  make  good  the  saying, 
"  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father."  Mr.  Ingham 
wrote  to  me  from  Banza  Manteka  that  the  Bakongo,  who 
reckon  descent  through  the  mother,  assert  uncertain 
paternity  as  a  reason  for  this  custom ;  *  but  nevertheless 
he  says  that  they  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  promis- 
cuous intercourse.  Uncertainty  of  fatherhood  is  the  cause 
which  has  been  assigned  for  the  mother-right  of  various 
other  peoples  either  by  the  natives  themselves  or  by  those 
who  have  written  on  their  customs,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
marriage  docs  exist  among  them.'  With  reference  to  the 
Ahbamu,  for  example,  Bossu  writes  that  "  all  the  Indians 
deduce  their  lineage  from  the  women,  alledging  that  they 
may  be  sure  of  their  origin  on  that  side,  and  accordingly  of 
their  having  their  mother's  blood  in  their  veins ;  but  that 
claiming  their  descent  from  the  men  was  imccrtain."' 
A  similar  explanation  has  been  given  by  old  travellers  of 
the  rules  o(  inheritance  among  the  Nayars,*  and  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar ; '  and  in 
these  cases  it  might  have  been  justified  by  the  extreme 
looseness  of  the  sexual  relations  of  the  Nayars  and  by  the 
intercourse  which  Brahmans  had  with  the  queens  of  Malabar. 
No  one,  however,  has  yet  exhibited  any  general  coincidence 
of  what  we  consider  moral  and  immoral  habits  with  the 

*  Cf.  Phillips,  'Lower  Congo.'  in  Jowr.  AntMr.  Inst.  xvlL  229. 

*  Bowman,  '  Detcription  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,'  in  Pinkerton, 
Collection  of  Voyagtt  and  Travgls.  xvi,  421,  Crado,  in  Atu  alien 
WtttHuiUn,  XX.  5.  Solinui.  Collectanea  reritm  memorabiiium.  xxx. 
1  tq.  Jarv«s,  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Ittanda,  p.  iS.  Powell, 
Wanderingt  in  a  Wild  Country,  p.  60. 

*  B08SU,  Travels  Ihromgh  Louisiaita,  i.  233. 

*  Sohouten,  Osi-Indistke  Reyti,  p.  168. 

*  Batbi,  Viaggio  delf  Indie  OrieniaSi,  foil  75  b,  76  a,  137  ■. 
Baldaeui.  '  Description  of  the  Eaat>India  Coasts  of  Mal&bar  and 
Coromandel,'  in  CliurrlLiU,  Collfction  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  iji. 
S6t  *»• 
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prevalence  of  father-  and  mother-right  among  existing 
savages.  Among  the  Barea*  and  the  Negroes  of  Loango,' 
inheritance  goes  through  the  mother  only,  although  adultery 
is  said  to  be  extremely  rare  ;  whereas  father-right  prevails 
or  preponderates  among  the  Chukchee*  and  the  Todas  of 
Southern  India,*  although  paternity  could  nowhere  be  more 
uncertain  than  among  these  peoples.  The  former  have  cicis- 
bebm  and  group-relations,'  and  among  the  latter  there  is 
Uttle  restriction  of  any  kind  on  sexual  intercourse  either 
before  or  after  marriage.*  Other  instances  have  been  given 
by  Dr.  Hartland,  who  shares  my  view,  expressed  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
ascribe  mother-right  to  uncertain  paternity,  "  nay,  that 
such  an  assumption  is  not  even  probably  true."  He 
writes : — "  Motherright  then  is  found  not  merely  where 
paternity  is  uncertain,  but  also  where  it  is  practically  certain. 
Fatherright  on  the  other  hand  is  found  not  merely  where 
paternity  is  certain,  but  also  where  it  is  uncertain  and  even 
where  the  legal  father  is  known  not  to  have  begotten  the 
children.  Nay,  the  institutions  of  fatherright  often  require 
provision  for,  and  very  generally  permit,  the  procreation  by 
other  men  of  children  for  the  nominal  father.'  It  follow- 
therefore  that  the  uncertainty  of  paternity  cannot  be 
historically  the  reason  for  the  reckoning  of  descent  ex- 
clusively through  the  mother."' 

If  mother-right  has  not  originated  in  uncertainty  of 
fatherhood,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  One  answer  might 
perhaps  be  that  it  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
man  and  woman.  Paternity,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks, 
is  "  matter  of  inference,  as  opposed  to  maternity,  which  is 

'  Muniinger.  Oslafrikajinche  Sludien,  pp.  484,  490. 
'  Proyart,  '  History  of  Loango,'  in  Finkerton,  op.  cit.  xvi.  371. 
^  Bogoras,  Chukchee,  p.  537  sq. 
'  Rivers,  Todas.  p.  546  sq. 

"  See  infra,  on  Polyandry  ami  on  Groiip-inarriage  and  othei 
Group- relations. 

"  Rivers,  Todas,  p.  529  sqq. 

^  On  this  subject  see  infra,  on  Polyandry. 

"  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternity,  i.  301  sqq.,  particularly  p.  325. 
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matter  o(  observation."*  Hence  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  the  father's  parlicipAtion  in  parentage  was  not  recog- 
nised as  soon  as  the  mother's.'  When  I  first  dealt  with 
the  subjett  of  mother- rijjht.  I  was  anxious  to  Icam  whether 
savages  might  still  lie  found  who  preserved  this  primitive 
ignorance,  and  I  made  an  inquiry  about  it  in  letters  addressed 
to  more  than  a  hunda'd  Kentlonim,  mostly  missionaries, 
living  in  diHermt  parts  of  (he  world.  I  received  only  a  (ew 
answers,  and  none  of  thom  bore  testimony  to  ignorance  of 
fatherhood.  In  reply  to  my  question  whether  the  natives  of 
Ticrra  del  fucgo  believe  that  a  child  descends  exclusively 
or  predominantly  from  either  of  the  parents,  Mr.  Bridges 
wrote  that,  according  to  his  idea,  the  Yahgans  "  consider 
the  maternal  tie  much  more  important  than  the  paternal, 
and  the  duties  connected  with  it  of  mutual  help,  defence, 
and  vengeance  are  held  wry  sacred."  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  refers  to  the  mere  phyMoIogical 
connection  b«-twecn  the  child  and  its  parents,  in  spite  of 
the  statement  made  by  tlie  same  auUiority  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  that  a  Yaiigan  cliild  is  always  reckoned 
a  member  of  the  father's  clan  only.  I>r.  Sims  informed  me 
from  Stanley  Fool  on  the  (xingo  that  among  the  Batckc  the 

*  Maine,  DitterUlioiH  on  Early  T.aw  and  Custcm,  p.  iot. 

'  CJ.  Lippert,  fhe  Gcchickli  dcr  Vantilit,  pp.  •,,  8,  9.  &c.  I  hav« 
prosetved  the  st-iiemcnt  ia  the  text  fmm  llic  culler  editions  of  this 
work,  33  it  cuDt;iins  nuttiiac  about  the  tunc  wtieo  the  dkM»veiry  o( 
a  conncctioD  bctwcca  child-butU  and  sexual  tntirrcotirMi  may 
have  been  iDode.  If  our  euly  ancnton  had  a  y«nxly  pairiiuc  season, 
the  rapUar  appearance  of  pregnancy  after  a  definite  interval  may, 
togethor  wtth  a  natural  a<ttociali(in  of  cJilld-birth  with  sexual  inter- 
OooRte  nn  anatomical  gronnd't.  luve  leil  to  the  reco^ition  o(  a 
caosal  connection  Ixttwecn  them.  Mr.  lleajw  unlci  (Sex  Anla^onUm, 
p.  87)  if  it  is  to  be  believed  Uwt  the  women  did  not,  year  after 
year,  associate  impregnation,  when  confined  to  certain  times,  wilh 
the  symptoms  they  experienced  a  month  later  ;  and  he  thinks 
thai  even  many  of  the  Urvm  nniinate  anticipate  the  birth  of  their 
young  and  many  nesting  Urds  the  result  <A  mating.  In  his  opinion 
"  it  is  undoubtedly  much  nmplcr  to  connect  the  two  (actH  of  sexual 
congrna  and  the  birth  of  young  tlian  it  is  to  invent  any  olhei  theory 
whatever  "  {ibid.  p.  92].  See  alw  Prof.  Carvelh  Read's  article. 
•No  I'atcmity,'  in  Jwir.  Roy  AtUttT.  Imt.  xlviiL  146  syj.,  which 
appeared  alter  the  present  chapter  was  written. 
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lunctioii  of  both  parents  in  geneiation  is  held  alike  important. 
lit.  A.  J.  Swann  wrote  that  the  Waguha  oi  West  Tanganyika 
also  recognise  tho  part  taken  by  both ;  and  th«  same  was 
asserted  by  Archdeacon  Hodgson  concerning  certain  other 
tribes  of  Eastern  Central  Africa,  among  whom  descent  is 
matrilincaL  Mr.  Cousins,  again,  informed  me  that  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  Cis-Natalian  Kafirs  a  child  descends 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  from  the  father. 

Certain  customs  found  among  a  large  number  of  savage 
peoples  indicate  plainly  .that  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
broad  fact  that  pregnancy  or  child-birth  is  caused  by  sexual 
intercourse.  In  some  cases  a  niarriago  docs  not  become 
definite  until  a  child  is  bom,  in  other  cases  sexual  relations 
which  lead  to  pregnancy  or  cliild-birth  make  marriage 
obligatory  or  render  the  wduccr  hablc  to  puniJuinjnt.  The 
custom  of  the  couvade,  which  compi-ls  the  father  to  take 
certain  precautions  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  undoubtedly 
implies  the  idea  that  there  b  an  intimate  rclation^tii]> 
between  the  two.  There  arc  also,  in  the  etlmoiogical 
Uterature,  various  statements  which  directly  tell  us  that 
sexual  mtcrcourse  is  knosni  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
production  of  a  child,  however  defective  this  knowledge 
often  is. 

The  tribes  near  Fort  Johnston  in  liritLsli  Central  Africa 
behcvc  that  "  the  child  is  formed  only  from  what  the  man 
introduces  into  the  woman — the  semen."'  In  Fiji  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  "  that  when  a  woman  has  been  cohabiting 
with  more  tlian  one  man  before  conception  the  paternity  of 
her  child  is  shared  equally  by  all  her  paramours."*  The 
Maori  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe,  according  to  Mr.  Best,  "  would 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  idea  of  active  and  passive 
agents  in  generation,"  although  they,  Ukc  many  other 
peoples,  employed  various  methods  to  cause  married 
women  to  conceive  when  they  were  apparently  barren, 
such  as  the  invocations  of  a  priest  or  the  use  of  the  mana, 
or  supernatural  power,  ascribed  to  certain  trees  or  stones. 

'  btannus,   '  Nutes  on  some  Tribes  oi   Urituh  C«iiim  Alric*. 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Anikr.  tnst.  xl.  310. 
I  TbomaoD.  l-'ijiant,  pb  339. 
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According  to  their  ideas  it  is  during  a  certain  stage  of 
menstniation  and  imiiK^diately  after  it  that  the  sexual  act  is 
IniitfrU— a  bchcf  which  may  be  connected  with  the  view 
which  an  old  native  said  was  hold  by  his  ancestors  and  ciders, 
that  the  marriage  of  man  and  wife  was  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
the  moon  being  the  real  husband.'  Some  North  American 
Indians  believed  that  children  receive  their  soul  from  their 
father  and  their  body  from  their  mother.'  \\'hen  a  Brazilian 
Bakairf  wants  to  inform  a  stranger  that  he  is  another  person's 
father,  he  takes  hold  of  the  organ  of  procreation.*  The 
Coroados  even  are  of  opinion  that  a  child  is  exclusively 
indebted  to  its  father  for  its  existence,  the  mother  only 
preserving  and  taking  care  of  it.*  A  simitar  idea  prevaite 
among  various  Australian  tribes ;  Dr.  Howitt  repeatedly 
beard  the  remark  that  a  woman  is  nothing  but  a  nurse  who 
takes  care  of  a  man's  children  for  him.'  With  reference  to 
the  natives  of  some  part  of  Australia,  not  specially  mentioned, 
Mr.  l*urceil  states  that  after  the  third  initiation  into  the 
bora  ccn^mony  "  the  youth  is  made  to  drink  semen  that  is 
taken  from  six  or  as  many  young  clean  gins  and  blacks, 
as  may  be  in  the  camp  at  the  bora  ground,"  and  that  the 
same  is  done  to  an  old  man  who  is  dying.  For  "  they  hold, 
that  as  semen  brought  them  into  the  world,  it  should  keep 
them  aiive  and  from  dying."* 

Very  different  views  are  held  by  many  other  Australian 
tribes.    The  Arunta  believe  that  there  were  certain  great 

>  Best,  '  Lure  of  Whar«-Kohan£&,'  Id  Jwtr.  Polyntsiati  Soe. 
xlv.  21],  314  ■    ''v-  4  '??■ 

'  Lahontan,  Ntw  Voyapt  to  NortK-Anurica,  p.  461  (Oin&ilian 
Indiiim).  Ouvtx.TravtlttJiroughUu  Inltrivr  Parti  0/  North  Anurica, 
p.  378  (Dakota). 

*  von  den  Steiiion.  UnUr  den  NaturvOlkerM  ZtHlral-Brasili*HS, 
p.   191. 

*  Teschauer,  '  Die  Caingang  oder  Coroados-Indianer  im  farasUia- 
nischcn  Staatc  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.'  in  Anthropos,  ix.  32. 

^  Howitt,  '  Au'itinliAn  Group  Relntifiiu,'  i:t  SmilksoniaH  Report, 
1883,  p.  813.  Idem.  Native  Tnbei  of  Soulli-EasI  Auslraita.  pp.  195, 
igS.  15s.  263.  284.  Cttmvroii.  '  Natci  oa  toms  Tribe*  of  Now  South 
Wales,'  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Sac.  xiv.  351. 

"  Purcell,  '  Rites  and  Customs  of  Australian  Aborigines,'  in 
Vtrkan4l.   Berhnt'  GuflUck.  Anihiop.   1893,  p.  288. 
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men  and  women,  leaders  of  the  various  groups  in  the  far 
past  times,  called  Alcheringa,  who  carried  with  them  and 
deposited  in  certain  places  numbers  of  spirit  children,  and 
that  it  is  these  who  now  enter  women  and  arc  bom  in  the 
shape  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  the  great 
leaders  themselves.'  The  belief  that  children  enter  women  in 
the  form  of  minute  spirits  is  widely  spread  over  the  Central, 
Northern,  and  Western  parts  of  the  continent,  although 
there  are  variations  in  details.'  In  North  Queensland, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  it  is  bchcved  that  "  infants  may  be 
fashioned  by  spirits  and  then  inserted  in  the  mother."' 
Some  of  the  aborigines  there,  the  TuUy  River  blacks,  say 
that  a  woman  begets  children  because  she  has  been  sitting 
over  the  fire  on  which  she  has  roasted  a  particular  species  of 
black  bream,  "  which  must  hJve  been  given  to  her  by  the 
prospective  father  " ;  or  because  she  has  purposely  gone 
a  hunting  and  caught  a  certain  kind  of  bull-frog ;  or  because 
some  man  may  have  told  her  to  be  in  an  interesting  con- 
dition ;  or  because  she  may  dream  of  ha\'ing  had  the  child 
put  inside  her.  But  Dr.  Roth  adds  that  "  although  sexual 
connection  as  a  cause  of  conception  is  not  recognised  among 
the  Tnlly  River  blacks  so  far  as  they  themselves  arc  con- 
cerned, it  is  admitted  as  true  for  all  animals :— indeed  this 
idea  confirms  them  in  their  belief  of  superiority  over  the 
brute  creation."*  So  also  the  Arunta  and  Loritja,  according 

>  Spencer,  Sativt  Trib4t  of  iMt  Norlhtrn  Ttrritoty  of  Amslratia, 
p.  264  sq,    Spcnc«r  and  GUlen.  Sorlkern  Tribtt  of  Cenlrat  Amtralia. 

p.  ISO 

*  Sp:nc«r.  op.  cit.  pp.  33-25.  363  s;.  Sps.icer  and  Gillen.  Sortkim 
Tribtt.  p.  M5  tqq.  S^utxe.  '  .Aborigines  of  the  Upper  and  Middle 
rinlce  River.'  in  Tram,  and  Procud.  Roy.  Soe.  Soulh  AuUralia, 
xiv.  2J7.  Slrehlow,  Di4  Aranda-  und  Loritfa-Sldmme  in  Zenlral- 
AuiiTolun.  i.  I*;  ii.  5«  m-:  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  7  n.  i,  Mr*.  Bates, 
quoted  by  Lang,  '  Qu««ttones  Totcmicac,'  in  Man,  1906,  p,  180 
(W«t  AustiatlAn  native*).  Mrs.  Langloh  I^kcr,  Euahlayi  Tribe, 
p.  50  iqq.  nt'chots.  '  Die  Ntol-Niol  in  NordwMt-Australlen,'  in 
Anihropoi.  iii.  35.  See  alw  Hdrtland,  op.  eit.  I.  136  *«. .  van 
Gennep,  op.  cit.  p.  xliv.  t^q. 

»  Roth,  Nora  QuMHtiand  Ethnography  :  ButMiH  No.  5.  Suptr- 
f(iii9H,  Magk,  amd  Mtdidiu,  p.  23. 

•  Jbid.  p.  ai. 
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to  Strehlow.  are  aware  of  the  causal  connection  between 
copulation  and  procreation  iti  the  case  of  animals.'  And 
even  in  the  case  of  human  beings  the  ignorance  of  such  a 
connection  Is  not  complete.  Spencer  and  Gillen  say  that, 
according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Arunta,  Loritja,  and  Ilpirra 
tribes,  and  probably  also  of  others,  sexual  intercourse 
"  merely  as  it  were  prepares  the  mother  for  the  reception 
and  birth  also  of  an  already  formed  spirit  child  who  inhabits 
one  of  the  local  totem  centres."'  Strelilow  agrees  with  them 
in  this  respect :  the  Arunta  and  Loritja  believe  that  the 
sexual  act  puts  the  \'agina  in  such  a  condition  as  to  cnablt; 
it  to  receive  a  ratapa,  or  spirit  cliild,  whereas  without  coitus 
it  remains  "  closed."' 

Dr.  Malinowski  has  found  a  similar  bclii^f  among  the 
natives  of  Kiriwina  in  Trobriand  Islands  (Briti»h  New 
Guinea).  Their  state  of  knowledge,  he  says,  "  is  just  at 
the  point  where  there  is  a  vague  idea  as  to  some  nexus 
between  sexual  connection  and  pregnancy,  whereas  there  is 
no  idea  whatever  concerning  the  man's  contribution  towards 
the  new  life  which  is  bebig  formed  in  the  mother's  body."* 
The  real  cause  of  pregnancy  is  always  a  baloma.  or  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person,  who  enters  into  the  body  of  a  woman  or 
is  inserted  into  it  in  the  form  of  a  waiwaia,  or  "  spirit  child," 
by  another  balonia/'  But  a  woman  who  is  a  virgin  cannot 
conceive  and  give  birth  to  a  child,  because  nothing  can 
enter  or  come  out  o(  her.  She  must  be  opened  up  or  pierced 
through  ;  hence  a  woman  who  has  muclt  intercourse  will  be 
easier  for  a  spirit  cliild  to  enter  than  one  who  is  fairly  con- 
tinent. Sexual  intercourse  is  thus  quite  unnecessary  except 
for  its  mechanical  action,  and  in  default  of  it  any  other  means 
of  widening  the  passage  may  be  used  to  enable  a  baloma 
to  enter  the  woman  or  to  insert  a  waiwaia  into  hcr.»  In 
the  case  of  animals,  however,  copulation  is  recognised 
a.s  the  cause  of  pregnancy,  in  Kiriwina  as  well  as  among 

'  Strehlow,  op.  ctl.  ii,  52  n.  7. 

'  Spencer  and  Clllen.  Natiot  Tribes,  p.  263. 

•  Strehlow,  op.  cit.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  x.  jy. 

•  MiiUnow^kl.  '  Baloma.'   in  Jour.    Roy.   Antkr.   Inst,  xlvi    407. 

•  Ibid.  p.  ^03  sit*}.  '•  Ibid.  p.  ^I3. 
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Australian  tribes ;  Dr.  Malinowski  was  told  of  the  pigs. 
"  They  copulate,  copulate,  presently  the  female  will  give 
birth."'  Host  of  the  Papuans  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land  are 
said  to  know  that  pre^ancy  is  connected  with  sexual 
mtercoune,  although  there  arc  women  among  the  Kai 
people  who  in  earnest  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  connec- 
tion. But  the  man  h  supposed  to  play  only  a  secondary 
part  in  the  matter.  He  merely  liberates  the  child  which  is 
already  formed  in  the  woman's  womb,  by  "  tearing  it  off," 
just  as  when  the  rind  is  torn  off  a  cocoa-nut.*  The  western 
tribes  of  the  Bakongo,  according  to  Mr.  Torday,  explain 
the  phenomenon  ol  conception  by  saying  that  the  soul  of 
a  deceased  person  enters  tlic  woman  and  is  reincarnated 
when  it  is  wetted  with  the  seitun  virtU.* 

We  must  not  expect  from  savages  too  accurate  explana- 
tions of  a  physiological  process  so  complic-ated  and  hiddi-n  as 
that  of  conception.  What  do  the  uneducated  classes  among 
ourselves  know  about  the  subject,  beyond  the  facts  that 
sexual  commerce  Ls  often  followed  by  pregnancy,  and  that 
there  is  no  pregnancy  mthout  previous  sexual  commerce  ? 
Nor  must  we  infer  ttut  people  are  ignorant  o(  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  because  they  maintain  that  children  may 
also  be  produced  in  other  ways.  Among  the  Northern 
Massim  of  British  New  Guuiea,  according  to  Mr,  Bi-Uamy, 
■'  intercourse  is  recognised  as  the  cause  of  children,  althoxigh 
single  girls  who  become  pregnant  have  a  curious  habit 
of  blaming  some  or  other  portion  of  their  diet";*  and 
this  may  very  well  be  something  more  than  a  bare  excuse. 
Stories  of  "  supernatural  birth  "  are  by  no  means  iiicon* 
sistcnt  with  the  belief  that  in  normal  cases  children  owe  their 
origin  to  sexual  relations  between  men  and  women,  nor  do 
they  prove  the  former  absence  of  such  a  belief.    Generally 

■  Ibid.  p.  411. 

*  Neuhau33,  Dtulich  Ntu-Guitua,  L  149;  iii.  26. 

*  Torday  and  Joyce.  Les  Biuhongo.  p.  11 1.  According  to  Mr. 
Weeks  (Among  the  Pfimitivt  BakoMso,  p.  113).  the  Bakooi$o  believe 
Hut  "  tha  only  new  thing  about  an  infiuit  i*  its  body."  the  spirit 
or  soul  o(  tlie  cJiild  being  lliouglit  to  have  tielonged  cither  to  a 
deceased  person  or  to  a  living;  person  or  to  a  water-spinl. 

*  Seligmau,  Mtlaneuam  0/  Brilish  Xtw  Guinea,  p,  704. 
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speaking,  I  do  not  think  that  existing  ideas  at)oit(  rcproduc- 
tion  take  us  back  to  a  period  when  man  wa-i  completely 
ignorant  of  the  connection  between  coitus  and  pregnancy. 
Dr.  Hartland  maintains  that  not  only  ancient  stories  but 
superstitious  practices  still  vtry  frequently  resorted  to  even 
at  higher  stages  of  culture  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
offspring  justify  the  conclusion  that  "  it  was  a  widespread 
belief  in  early  times  that  pregnancy  was  caused  otherwise 
than  by  sexual  intercourse  "  ; '  but,  so  far  as  1  can  see, 
these  practices — bathing,  the  drinking  of  water,  the  eating 
of  eggs,  &c.— only  show  that  sexual  inlcrcourM;  alone  is 
often  considered  insuflicient  to  secure  fecundity.* 

Dr.  Malinowski,  again,  in  his  brilliant  essay,  attaches  some 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  Kiriwina  belong 
to  the  most  advanced  Papuo-Melancsians  :  their  ignorance, 
he  says.  "  seems  to  indicate  a  much  wider  range  of  distri- 
bution and  a  much  greater  permanence  through  the  higher 
stages  of  development  than  could  he  assumed  hitherto."  '  He 
explains  himself,  however,  this  ignorance  by  the  fact  that 
"  for  the  native  of  Kiriwina  sexual  intercourse  is  almost 
as  common  an  occurrence  as  eating,  drinking,  or  skeping. 
What  is  there  to  guide  the  native  observation,  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  nexus  between  a  perfectly  normal,  everyday 
occurrence,  on  the  one  liand,  and  an  exceptional,  singular 
event  on  the  other  ?  How  is  he  to  realise  that  the  very 
act  which  a  woman  performs  almost  as  often  as  eatmg  or 
drinking  will,  once,  twice  or  three  times  in  her  life,  cause  her 
to  become  pregnant  ?  "  *    This  explanation  might  apply  to 

'  HartlAHil,  Primilive  Paternity,  ch,  I.  sq.,  particularly  vul,  i,  13^ 
'  Cf.  iupra,  p,  lO.  '  Malinowski.  loc.  eit.  pp.  415,  418. 
*  ibid.  p.  417.  A  similar  explanalioa  has,  as  Dr.  Malinowski 
pninU  out,  been  previously  put  (orward  by  some  other  authors. 
See  especially  Koth,  o/>,  cit.  p.  33  ;  Spencer,  Sative  Tribes  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  p.  25  ;  HartJ.irnl.  Primitive  Paternily.  ii.  253  sqq. 
Dr.  Rotti  says  with  reference  to  the  North  Queensland  aborigines 
that  "  when  it  is  remembered  that  as  a.  rule  in  all  these  Northern 
tribes  a  little  giil  may  tw  given  to  and  will  live  with  her  spouse  x% 
wife  long  before  she  reaches  the  stage  o(  pul>erty — the  relatloii^ip 
uf  which  to  fecundity  i.s  not  recognised — the  idea  of  conceptioa 
not  tteing  n«cc83anly  due  to  sexual  connection  becomes  partly 
intelliBiblc." 
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savages  like  those  of  Kiriwina,  among  whom  "  the  xm- 
raarried  girls  from  six  upwards  are  generally  suppost'd 
to  practise  licimcc  well  nigh  every  night."  But  then  we 
must  not  expect  that  savages,  even  of  a  lower  intellect, 
whose  girls  remain  chaste  until  they  marry — and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case  with  the  girls  of  many  savage 
races  of  a  verj'  rude  type— should  be  equally  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  pregnancy  as  are  the  Kiriwinians.  And  even  the 
latter  know,  as  we  have  seen,  that  pregnancy  is  not  quite 
independent  of  sexual  intercourse,  nay  for  animal  impreg- 
nation they  have  no  other  exphuiation  at  all.  How  is  it 
that  in  the  case  of  animals  "  the  physiological  aspect."  as 
Dr.  Malinowski  says,  "  is  well  knowi  "  ;  are  their  sows  and 
bitches  more  continent  than  their  girls  ?  "  When  you  ask 
about  the  animals,  you  get  the  answer  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  physiological  conditions  should  exist,"  whereas  in 
the  case  of  man  "  copulation  is  quite  tmnecessary  except  for 
its  mechanical  action."'  The  difference,  then,  is  not  merely, 
as  Dr.  Malinowski  says,  that  with  regard  to  animals  "  the 
other  side,  the  real  problem  of  how  life  is  created  in  the 
womb,  is  simply  ignored  " — unless  indeed  the  expression 
"  phjfsiological  conditions "  in  the  case  of  animals  also 
Implies  such  conditions  as  may  be  produced  by  mechanical 
action.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  that  the  Kiriwinian 
theory  of  human  reproduction  may  not  have  to  some  extent 
been  influenced  by  superimposed  animistic  ideas,  although 
Dr.  Malinowski  is  of  another  opinion.'  Nor  docs  Dr.  Roth's 
statement  that  the  Tully  River  blacks  find  their  belief  in 
their  own  superiority  over  the  brute  creation  confirmed 
by  their  knowledge  of  sexual  connection  being  a  cause  of 
conception  in  animals  suggest  that  their  views  of  human 
procreation  are  really  primitive.  Nay,  it  even  makes  me 
suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  the  man's  share  in  procreation 
is  not  quite  so  absolute  as  it  is  said  to  be. 

I  must  confess,  then,  that  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
present  existence  of  any  savage  tribe  where  child-birth  is 
considered  to  be  completely  independent  of  sexual  inter- 
course.    But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  simple  peoples  who 

)  Miiliiiowski.  toe.  til,  p.  413.  *  Ibid.  p.  416. 
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regard  the  man's  participation  in  reproduction  as  entirely 
subordinate,  whereas  among  others  he  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  or  even  the  only  parent.  The  question  now 
arises  how  far  ideas  of  this  sort  have  influenced  the  method 
of  counting  descent. 

When  Lahontan  asked  some  Canadian  Indians  the 
reason  for  their  mother- right,  they  replied  that  the  children 
having  received  their  soul  from  their  father  and  their 
body  from  their  mother,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the 
maternal  name  should  be  perpetuated ;  and  when  he 
t^wcsented  to  them  "  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  derive 
the  original  of  that  custom  from  the  certainty  that  they  had 
of  the  mother  beyond  that  of  the  father,"  they  positively 
affirmed  that  this  reason  was  absurd.'  Mc  arc  also  told 
that  the  mother-right  of  the  Papuans  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Land  is  due  to  the  paramount  importance  they  ascribe  to 
the  motlier's  share  in  reproduction  ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  this  is  the  native  view  of  the  subject  or  the  obser\'er's 
own  inference.*  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  receive  with 
cautiousness  the  explanations  which  sa^-ages  give  of  their 
social  institutions.  Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Kiriwina, 
Dr.  Malinowski  observes  that  such  knowledge  as  the  natives 
have  in  the  matter  of  reproduction  is  of  no  sociological 
importance  and  "  docs  not  influence  the  native  ideas  of 
kinship."*  Nor  can  I  &nd  any  facts  which  show  that  among 
the  Australian  tribes  the  method  of  counting  descent  is 
dependent  upon  theories  relating  to  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth.* Of  the  tribes  that  consider  the  child  to  be  derived 
from  the  father  alone  there  are  some  which  have  female 
descent,  and  among  wliich,  in  addition,  the  right  of  betrothal 
lies  with  the  mother  or  mother's  brother.'  So  also  the 
tribes  near  Fort  Johnston  in  British  Central  Africa,  wlio 
believe  that  the  child  ls  formed  only  from  what  the  man 
introduces  into  the  woman,  reckon  descent  through  the 


■  Lahontan,  op,  dt.  p.  461  sq.       '  Neuhauss.  op.  at.  i.  149. 

*  Malinowski.   he.  tit.  p.   413. 

•  Cf.  N,  W.  Tliomas,  op.  eil.  p.  23. 

<>  Howitt.  Nalivt  Tribti  of  Soulh-Eoft  Australia,  p.  193.     Cameron, 
toe.  cii.  p.  jji. 
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mother,'  Suppose  that  the  practice  of  counting  descent 
originated  at  a  time  when  absohitely  no  connection  was 
known  to  exist  between  pregnancy  and  sexual  inter- 
course, and  that  mother-right  was  the  consequence  of 
this  ignorance— might  we  not  expect  that  a  change  in 
the  idea%  relating  to  consanguinity  would  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  method  of  counting 
descent  ?  Or  why  should  the  latter  only  in  the  beginning 
Iiave  depended  upon  ideas  o£  consanguinity  and  then 
remained  unchanged  when  the  principle  on  wliich  it  was 
based  was  given  up  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  mother-right 
may  have  directly  something  to  do  with  child-birth,  with 
the  fact  that  the  child  comes  from  the  mother,  wliatcver  ideas 
be  held  about  fatherhood.  Yet  I  think  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  not  only  father-right,  but  mother-right  as 
well,  at  least  in  a  large  measure  depends  on  social  conditions. 
However  impossible  it  might  be  to  explain  its  pre\-alence  in 
each  separate  case,  even  if  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  races 
were  far  less  incomplete  than  it  is  at  present,  we  can,  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  chief  causes,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
which  have  led  to  the  system  of  mother- right,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  blood -relationship. 

Among  sa\'agcs  in  particular  the  tic  between  mother  and 
cliild  is  much  stronger  than  that  which  binds  the  child  to 
its  father.*  The  savage  mother  is  for  a  long  time  seen  carry- 
ing the  child  at  her  breast,  the  sucking  period  lasting  two, 
three,  or  four  years  or  even  more.  In  cases  of  separation, 
which  occur  frequently  at  lower  stages  of  civilisation,  the 
infant  children  alwaj's  follow  the  mother,  and  so,  very  often, 
do  the  children  more  advanced  in  years.  In  polygynous 
families  it  is  a  customary  arrangement  that  each  wife  has 
a  hut  for  herself,  w^erc  she  Uvcs  with  her  children ;  and 
even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  mother  and  children  naturally 
keep  together  as  a  littk:  sub-family.  AU  over  Equatorial 
Africa,  says  Mr,  Connolly,  the  wives  never  eat  with  their 
husbands,    but  always  with  the  children.     \\'ith  special 

'  SUnnus,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Anihr.  l$ul.  xl.  310. 
*  C/.  Avebury.  ofi.  cU.  p.  III. 
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reference  to  the  Fantis,  he  adds  that  polygyny  has  not  been 
without  effect  on  succession  to  property,  the  rightful  heir 
being  the  eldest  nephew  of  the  eldest  sister.'     Indeed, 
speaking  of  certain  negro  tribes,  Wintcrbottom  suggested 
long  ago  that  the  prevalence  of  the  female  line  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  practice  of  polygyny,  "  which  makes  it       ■ 
easier  among  a  number  of  children  of  the  same  family  to  fl 
distinguish  them  by  their  mothers'  names,   than  if  each  ^» 
had  his  father's  prefixed  "  ;  *  and  Dr.  Starcke   has    more 
recently  directed  attention  to  the  same  point.'  The  Rev.  D. 
Macdonald  Ukewise  remarks,  in  his  account  of  the  Efatese 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  that  the  idea  that  cliiidren  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  mother  than  to  the  father  is  an  idea 
perfectly  natural  among  a  polygynous  people.*    Concerning 
the    Basuto,  a    Bechuana  tribe.  CasaUs  observes  that  the 
authority  of  the  eldest  maternal  uncle  preponderates  to ' 
excess  especially  in  polygynous  families,  where  the  children 
have  no  strong  affection  for  their  father.' 

Among  many  peoples  in  different  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
the  custom  for  a  man  on  marrying  to  quit  his  home  and  go 
to  Uve  with  his  wife's  people.  In  nearly  all  these  cases 
mother-right  prevails.*  and,  as  Tylor  has  pointed  out,  it 
generally  does  so  more  fully  among  peoples  who^c  custom 
is  for  the  husband  not  to  take  his  wife  to  his  own  home.*  It 
seems  therefore  that  mother-right  in  various  cases  is  the 
result  of  matrilocal  marriage.  This  conclusion  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  when  matrilocal  aiid  patrtlocal 
marriages  occur  side  by  side  among  the  same  people,  descent 

>  Connolly.  '  Social  Li(e  in  Fanti-L,and.'  In  Jour.  Anlhr.  Intl. 
xxvi.  145  If. 

*  Win terbot torn,  AkomhI  of  Ike  Native  AJricams  in  the  Neighbour- 
kood  of  Sierra  Intone,  i.  151  sq. 

■  Starcke.  Ptimilive  Family,  pp.  27,  18,  33.  36,  40.  41.  ftc 

*  Macdonstld.  Oceania,  pp.  1S4.  193  sq. 
"  CaaalU.  Basviot,  p.  181. 

*  Hot>hou«e.  Wheeler,  and  GinsbetR  {op.  cil.  p.  151}  have  onljr 
found  two  atsea  In  which  patrilineal  descent  is  combined  with 
matrilocal  marriage.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Yukaghir 
(JocheUon,    Yuftaghtr,  pp.  91.  iil  5;.), 

'  Tylor.  ■  On  a  Method  of  investigating  the  Development  ol 
Institubons,'  iii  Jour    AmIHt.  Insl.  xviii.  256. 
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is— at  least  in  some  instances — reckoned  through  the 
mother  if  the  husband  goes  to  live  w-ith  his  wife's  people 
and  through  th«  father  if  he  takes  her  to  Iiis  owii  home.' 
In  Japan,  should  there  be  only  daughters  m  the  family,  a 
husband  is  procured  for  the  eldest,  who  enters  his  wife's 
family  and  at  the  same  time  takes  its  name.*  In  this  case 
the  family  wants  to  acquire  a  new  member ;  but  generally 
matrik>cal  marriage  is  undoubtedly,  as  Dr.  Starcke  remarks, 
due  to  the  imwilltngncss  of  the  woman's  family  to  part  with 
any  of  its  members."  This  form  of  marriage  seems  particu- 
larly to  occur  among  agrtctiltural  peoples,  and  Is  in  such 
cases  most  probably  connected  with  the  fact  that  among 
simple  peoples  agriculture  very  largely  devolves  on  the 
women.*  Among  the  Australian  tribes,  who  are  hunters 
and  food-collectors,  there  is  but  the  very  slenderest  e^^dence 
of  matrilocal  marriage,  even  where  descent  is  reckoned 
through  the  mother.'  And  pastoral  tribes,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  mostly  patrilineal,  and,  of  course,  patrilocal ; 
which  well  agn-es  with  the  (act  that  cattle-rearing  is  largely 
a  masculine  pursuit '  and  consequently  makes  the  woman 
less  valuable  and  more  readily  dispensed  with. 


I  have  now  dealt  with  the  chief  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  hypothesis  of  promiscuity.  They 
have  been  foimd  to  be  no  evidence  at  all.  Kot  one  of  the 
customs  alleged  as  relics  of  an  ancient  slate  of  indiscriminate 
cohabitation  of  the  sexes,  or  "  communal  marriage,"  pre- 
supposes the  former  existence  of  such  a  state.  The  numerous 
facts  put  forward  in  support  of  the  hj'pothcsis  do  not  entitle 
us  to  assume  that  promiscuity  has  ever  been  the  prevailing 

*  Robertson  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arahia,  p. 
74  sq.  Mareilcn.  iliitory  of  S\itnatra,  p.  115.  Cf.  Forbes,  F.Uvt» 
Ytari  III  Ceylon,  t.  J33. 

*  Kiichler,  '  Marriage  in  Japan,'  In  Trans.  Aiialie  S06.  Japan, 
xiii.  nj. 

*  Staicke.  op.  eil.  p.  79  sq. 

*  Wcstcrmttrck.  Origin  and  Development  of  tt«  Moral  Ideas.  1. 

^  N.  W.  Thoniiu,  op.  eit.  p.  16  if. 
*-  Westei  uiaTclc.  op.  cil.  i.  634. 
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form  of  sexual  relations  among  a  single  people,  far  less  that 
it  lias  comtitutcd  a  general  stage  in  the  social  development 
of  man,  and  least  of  all,  that  such  a  stage  formed  the 
starting-point  of  alt  human  history. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  this  question  has  received 
more  attention  than  it  deserves.  But  I  have  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  it  mon;  fully  than 
might  liavo  been  strictly  necessary  for  my  purpose,  partly 
l>e<:ausc  a  criticism  carries  more  weight  if  it  is  not  merely 
destructive  but  substitutes  other  explanations  for  those  it 
refutes,  and  partly  because  I  have  here  found  the  most 
convenient  place  for  discussing  ^-arious  customs  and  problems 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  history  of  human  marriage. 
A)id  even  now  my  criticism  has  not  come  to  an  end.  Having 
shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  promiscuity  is  imsupported 
by  any  evidence,  [  shall  in  the  next  chapter  endeavour  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  contrary  to  certain  facts  which  may 
be  as<^tim«d  to  have  been  positive  obstacles  to  a  state  of 
iiromiscnity  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A     CRITICISM     OF    THE     HYPOTHESIS     OF     PROMISCUITY  : 
UASCULINE    JEALOUSY 

Darwin  remarks  that  from  what  we  know  of  the  jealousy 
of  all  male  quadrupeds,  armed,  as  many  of  them  arc,  with 
special  weapons  for  battling  with  their  rivals,  promiscuous 
intercourse  is  utterly  unHkely  to  prevail  in  a  state  of  nature. 
"  Therefore,"  he  continues,  "  looking  far  enough  back  in 
the  stream  of  time,  and  judpng  from  the  social  habits  of 
man  as  he  now  exists,  the  most  probable  view  is  that  he 
originally  lived  in  small  communities,  each  with  a  single 
wife,  or  if  powerful  with  several,  whom  he  jealously  guarded 
against  all  other  men."  Yet  it  seemed  certain  to  Darwin, 
from  the  lines  of  evidence  afforded  by  Morgan,  McLennan, 
and  Lubbock,  that  almost  promiscuous  intercourse  at  a 
later  time  was  extremely  common  throughout  the  world  ;  * 
and  a  similar  view  is  held  by  some  other  writers.* 

If  the  facts  adduced  as  evidence  of  former  promiscuity 
really  had  proved  that  it  was  general  at  some  stage  of  human 
development,  we  should,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  men  could  have  been  no 

'  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man.  ii.  394  iq.  Already  before  Darwin, 
Virey  argued  {De  la  femme,  p.  148)  that  promiscuity  would  have 
caused  perpetual  fighting  between  the  men. 

*  Le  Bon,  Uhomme  el  les  sociMs,  ii.  289  sq.  Kautsky,  '  Pic 
EnlstehunR  tier  Ehc,'  in  Kosmos,  xii.  262. 
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serious  hindranoc  to  it.  Bui  the  case  is  entirely  different 
if  wc  hav€  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
stage  of  promiscuity  at  any  time.  Then  the  prevalence  of 
male  jealousy  both  among  the  anthropoid  apes  and  the 
existing  races  of  men  constitutes  a  strong  primS-facie 
evidence  of  its  prevalence  in  mankind  in  earlier  age^  as  well. 
And  this  would  have  made  genera]  promiscuity  exceedingly 
improbable,  to  say  the  least. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by  certain  \vritcTs,  such  as 
Giraud-Teulon'  and  Dr.  Le  Bon,'  that  jealousy  is  almost  un- 
known among  ni?arly  all  unrivillsed  peoples,  and  recently 
Dr.  Hart  land  lias  produced  a  long  list  of  savages  who  arc  said 
to  be  little  addicted  to  it.'  According  to  him,  the  sense  of 
ownership  has  been  the  seed-plot  of  jealousy,  and  in  conse- 
quence this  feeling  operates  only  feebly  in  conditions  where 
the  sense  of  ownership  is  undeveloped  or  imperfect.*  This 
is  to  my  mind  a  more  than  doubtful  proposition.  It  is 
tnie  that  a  savage  often  regards  his  wife  as  a  kind  of  property 
and  an  adulterer  as  a  thief.'  The  Kiwai  Papuans  of  British 
New  Guinea,'  like  the  Western  Islanders  of  Torres  Straits,' 
say  of  a  man  who  conunits  adultery  with  another  man's 
wife  that  he  "  steak  "  her.  The  Arunta  call  such  a  man 
atna  nylkna,  which  means  vaginae  fur,  or  inhitja,  which  me^s 
"  thief."'     In  some  parts  of  iVfrica  he  is  punished  as  a  thief^ 

>  Glraud-Teuton,  Ltt  erigitus  dt  ta  /amilU.  p.  79  note. 
■  Le  Bon.  op.  eil.  ii.  293. 

*  HartUvnd.  Primtiive  I'altrnily.  U.  103  s^.    *  Ibid.  ii.  loa  if. 
"  Sec  Ca.«alU.  Bmulof.  p.  225  ;    Junod,  Life  0/  a  Souih  African 

Tribe,  1.  194  ;  RochuD.  '  Voyage  to  Madagascar.'  in  Pinkarton. 
CoUtclioH  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  xvi.  747  ;  Wci-ks,  AmoHg  Congo 
CaHK^aSi.  p,  181  (Bolobi)  ;  Lumholti.  Among  Cannib^tii,  p.  116 
tnaltvci  of  Northern  ^eaitlaiHl).  Gii«vara.  '  Folklore  Araucano.' 
in  Annies  de  ta  Universidad  de  Chile,  cxxvii.  Ctb  ;  Letouroeau. 
I.'ivolution  du  mariage,  p.  258  iq. ;  Wcatmn.irck,  Origin  and  Dt- 
velopment  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  ii.  449  n.  5, 

*  Landtmnn,  Nya  Guinea  fdrden,  p,  82.  •  Supra,  p.  147. 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Auilralia.  p.  99. 
Strchlow,  Die  Amnda-  und  Loriija  Sidmme,  vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  91.  ThMC 
epithets  are  given  il  the  woman  belongs  to  the  class  within  whidt 
the  iidutterer  it  allowed  to  nuury ;  otherwise  a  much  more  oppro- 
brious term  b  applied  to  him. 
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having  liis  hands,  ur  one  of  them,  cut  off.^  In  the  '  Eaws 
of  Manu '  it  is  said  tliat  "  seed  must  not  be  sown  by  any 
man  on  that  which  belongs  to  another."'  But  if  jealousy 
has  anything  to  do  with  tlie  sense  of  ownership,  the  reason 
is  that  it  is  primarily  connected  with  the  desire  of  posses- 
sion, which  is  something  different. 

Ownership  implies  that  a  certain  person  or  certain  persons 
are  recognised  as  having  a  rigki  to  the  exclusive  disposal  of 
a  certain  thing.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  keep  and  dispose  of  what  he  has  appropriated  or 
produced,  but  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  mere  posses- 
sion.' The  male  animal  jealously  keeps  for  himself  the 
female  he  has  appropriated  and  is  enraged  if  his  possession 
of  her  is  interfered  with,  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  jealousy 
depends  on  a  "  sense  of  ownership."  Sexual  jealousy,  as 
Mr.  Shand  remarks,  springs  from  sexual  love.  "  But  sexual 
love  cannot  be  separated  from  self-love,  with  which  ■  it 
constantly  interacts  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  desire  of  self-love 
to  possess  certain  things  exclusively  for  self,  such  as  women, 
power,  and  reputation,  that  jealousy  principally  arises. 
Thus  La  Rochefoucauld  observes  :  '  II  y  a  dans  la  jalousie 
plus  d'amour  propre  que  d'amour.'  "'  The  jealousy  of  a 
man,  particularly  a  civilised  man,  differs  from  that  of  a 
male  animal,  apart  from  any  feeling  of  injured  rights — 
ownership  or  any  other  right.  It  is  coloured  by  tlie  nature 
of  his  love.  It  is  accompanied  with  humihation,  because 
"  the  loss  of  possession  to  which  jealousy  refers,  or  the 
failure  to  obtain  it.  is  of  such  a  nature  as  carries  with  it  a 
lowering  of  a  man's  self- valuation."^  There  may  also  be 
fear  of  another  man's  offspring  being  bom  into  the  family.' 

»  Reade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  61  (Fernando  Po).  Waiti,  Anlhro- 
pologie  der  Natwvdtker,  ii.  472  (Fulab). 

*  Laws  of  Manu,  ix.  42. 

'  See  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Deveiopmenl  of  the  Moral  Idea^, 
ii.    I,   51   sqq. 

*  Shand,  Foundations  of  Character,  p.  258.  ■'  Ibid.  p.  258. 

"  U  was  a.  doctrine  of  tite  Roman  jurists  that  adultery  is  a  crime 
in  the  wife,  and  in  the  wife  only,  on  account  o(  the  danger  of  intro- 
ducing strange  children  to  the  husband  (Hunter,  Expotition  oj 
Roman  Law.  p.  T071) 
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But  there  is  one  characteristic  common  to  scxuat  jealousy  in 
all  its  forms,  namely,  (hat  it  is  an  angry  feeling  aroused  by 
tho  loss,  or  the  fear  of  the  loss,  of  the  exclusive  possession  of 
an  individual  who  is  the  object  of  one's  sexual  desire.  And 
this  dominant  feature  of  sexual  jealousy,  which  is  found  in 
bnito  and  man,  «avage  an<l  civilised  alik*',  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  The 
variations  of  jealousy  are  therefore  of  no  moment  in  the 
preM>nt  connection.  In  polemising  again>l  mo.  Mr.  Finck 
i^oniplains  that  "  language  should  be  so  crude  as  to  use  the 
same  lAurd  jvalousy  to  denote  tlu-ee  such  entirely  different 
things  as  rage  at  a  rival,  revenge  for  stolen  property,  and 
anguish  at  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  \'io!ate(l  chastity 
arul  oiitraRcd  conjuf^al  affection."'  But  language  has  coined 
a  word  which  excelkntly  suits  our  purpose,  and  il'v  ditU-ivnt 
shades  of  meaning  do  not  concern  us. 

We  shall  now  see  how  far  male  jealousy  can  be  «aid  to 
be  prevalent  among  the  lower  races.  Let  us  start  with 
the  lowest.  Nearly  ail  authorities  on  the  Fygmy  peoples 
agree  that  they  are  very  faitliful  in  their  raarriaRcs,  and 
that  adultery,  if  it  does  occur  among  them,  is  mostly 
punished  with  death.*  As  regards  the  Bushmen,  Dr. 
Hartland  quotes  a  statement  by  Alexander,  indicating  a 
considerable  lack  of  jealousy,'  but  other  writers  picture 
them  in  a  very  different  light.  Speaking  of  both  men  and 
women,  Theal  says  that "  their  passionate  tempers  prevented 
the  presence  of  rivals  in  the  same  abode."*  According  to 
von  Francois,  the  Buslunan  is  very  jealous  of  the  exclusive 
possession  of  Iiis  wife,  and  avenges  an  encroachment  on 
hi>  marital  rights  in  the  Italian  manner.^  Among  the  Auin 
the  seducer  of  another  man's  wife  is  killed,  and  the  woman 

'  l-tnck.  PruHttive  Lovt  and  Love-Slofiet,  p.  8&  n.  i. 

•  Sdimldt.  Vie  Stellung  det  PysmOenvilker  m  der  Entwich- 
lunfsgeschichl*  Aes  Mtmchen,  p.  i6i.  C/.,  however.  JnhmUiii. 
George  Grtnfelt  and  the  Congo,  ii.  674. 

"  KaitUnd,    op.   cU.    ii.    31^ 

•  Th«il.  Ytllow  and  Dofh-shinned  People  0/  Africa  ioulM  of  Iht 
Zaif*be%i.    p.    47. 

■  V.  Fraiisois,  Saitut  utid  Damara  Dtutsck-Siid-Wttl-AfnMa, 
p.    257. 
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is  beaten ; '  and  among  the  Namib  Kushnu-n  adultery  is 
said  to  be  very  rare.*  Among  the  \vild  tribes  of  the  Mal^y 
Peninsula  Or.  Martin  saw  obvious  signs  of  jealousy  in  the 
men.'  The  \'oddas  of  Ceylon  are  represented  by  various 
writers  as  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  wi\'(s,*  aj:d  infidehty 
seems  to  be  hardly  known  among  thini  ;*  "  nollii)  g  ;  hort  of 
murder."  says  N'evill,  "  would  content  the  injured  party." 

The  Australian  aborigines— in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
among  them  of  customs  such  as  the  lending  ami  exchange 
of  wives  and,  in  some  tribes,  of  group- relations-  art-  by  no 
means  lacking  in  jealousy,  as  appears  from  the  statements 
of  a  great  many  of  our  authorities.'  Summirg  up  the 
evidence,  ])r.  Malinowski  observes  that  if  by  jtalousy  is 
meant  a  natural  aversion  of  an  individual  towards  uii 
encroachment  on  his  sexual  rights,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
feeling  which  is  very  strongly  developed  arr.ong  thtni.* 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  are  much  less  positive.  They 
Eay  that  among  those  Australian  natives  with  whcm  they 

■  KiMima.nn.' Die  Aain.'in  MiUiiU.UeHiscti.Schultgeb.xKui.  156. 

»  Treok.  "Die  BuschlcuW  der  Namib,'  in  MillktU.  Dtutich. 
Schtitigtb.   xxiii.    169- 

'  Marltn,  DU  J niaiuhldmrnt  dn  Malayiahfn  Halbimel.  p.  874. 

•  Bailey,  "  Account  of  the  Wild  Tribes  o(  the  Veddaht  of  Citylon.' 
In  Trans.  HlhM.  Soc.  U.S.  ii.  191.  Ncvill.  '  VaedJas  uf  (Jeylun.*  ia 
Taptobaman,  1.  17S.  Saraun,  Ergtbniat  MOturvnutniChajUtther 
FoTickuttgen  auj  Ceylon,  iii.  462  sg. 

'  Baiicy,  /«.  cil.  a,  291  sj.  HarLtliome,  '  Weddas."  in  /it4ff«« 
Anliquary,  vui.  320.  *  Nevtll,  loe.  eit.  p.  178. 

'  Curr,  The  AitfUaliaH  Ract.  t.  100.  109.  Waitz-CerUnd,  A»lhro- 
potogit  dtr  NalurvSlker,  vt.  774.  Wilkes,  Narrative  «/  the  UniUd 
Slatts  Exploring  ExpfdtHon,  iJ.  193.  Salv^u.  Mitnoires  hiUoriijuet 
ixir  t'Auitralie,  p.  280.  Grcj%  Journait  of  Two  Expeiiiltons  oj  Hit- 
eovtry  in  Norlh-H'iU  and  tVeitern  Attstralia,  ii.  252.  Withwc!!, 
Customs  and  Traditisnu  of  (A<  Natives  of  North  WetUrn  AuiUalia. 
p.  17.  Mathew, '  AustrAlian  AbodgiDCS,'  in  Jour,  and  Proctti.  Roy. 
Soe.  N.  S.  Waits,  xxiii.  404.  Breton.  Excursions  in  New  Soutk 
Wales,  &e.,  p.  231.  Schucrmann. '  Aboiiginal  Tribes  of  Port  Lincoln,' 
in  Woods,  Native  Tribts  of  South  Australia,  p.  213.  Eytmanii. 
Die  Eittgebortnen  dtr  Kolonie  SUdauslrahen.  pp.  130,  138.  Suelilow, 
Die  AranM-  und  Lorilja-Stimmt,  vol.  tv.  pt.  i.  94. 

'  Malinowski,  The  Family  among  the  Ausitahan  Aborigines, 
p.  125.    Se«  ibid.  p.  124  sfq. 
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have  come  in  contact  "  the  feeling  of  sexual  jealousy  U 
not  developed  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  many  other  savage  tribes."  Now  and 
again  it  will  como  into  play,  "  but  as  a  general  rule  this  is 
a  feeling  whicJi  is  imdoubtcdly  subservient  to  that  of  the 
influence  of  tribal  custom,  so  far  as  the  latter  renders  it 
obligatory  for  a  man  to  allow  other  men,  at  certain  times, 
to  have  free  access  to  his  wife,  or  so  far  as  it  directs  him  to 
lend  his  wife  to  some  other  individual  as  a  mark  of  personal 
favour  to  the  latter."^  Mr.  Gason  states  that  among  the 
Dieri  it  is  set  down  by  the  law  of  the  tribe,  tmder  pain  of 
strangulation,  that  no  jealousy  shall  be  shown  or  exist 
between  persons  who  have  entered  into  group-relations  with 
each  other ;  but  he  adds  that  in  spite  of  this  strict  Jaw  he 
is  positive  from  his  own  observations  that  nearly  all  their 
quarrels  spruig  ju^t  from  those  relations.* 

We  arc  told  that  the  Fucgians  "  are  exceedingly  jealous 
of  their  women  and  will  not  allow  any  one,  if  they  can  help 
it.  to  enter  their  huts,  particularly  boys,"*  The  Botocudos, 
who  are  known  to  change  wives  very  frequently,  are  never- 
theless much  addicted  to  jealousy ;  they  have  a  horror  of 
adultery  and  punish  severely  any  woman  found  guilty  o( 
it.*  Concerning  the  Coroados,  v.  Spix  and  v.  Martins  say 
that  revenge  and  jealousy  arc  the  only  passions  that  can 
rouse  their  stunted  soul  from  its  moody  indifference.' 
Castelnau  wrote  of  the  Guatds,  "  La  jalousie  est  la  passion 
qui  agite  le  plus  fortement  Time  de  ces  sam-agcs,  et  la  garde 
de  leurs  nombreuscs  femmes  parait  Ics  absorber  entice- 
ment."*   The    Guarayos   of    South- West   Amazonia    "  are 

'  Spencer  and  Gillcn,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  AuUniiiix.  p.  99. 

•  C.ison,  Of  the  Tribes,  Dieyerie,  Jtc.,'  mjowr.  Anlhr.  Inst.xxiv.  169, 
»  Willces.  op.  eil.  i.  125.    Cf.  Skottsborg,  '  Obswvalioni  on  the 

Natives  of  tlia  Patagonun  Channel  Region,'  in  AmericaH  Anlhto- 
Pologist.   N.S.   XV,  5q6  (West  Patagciiians). 

*  V.  Marlius,  Beitragi  tur  Etk*ograpkit  AtMfika's.  t.  311.  Kcane, 
'  On  the  Botocodos,'  in  Jour.  Anlhr.  Iml.  xiii.  Jo6.  do  Lodi,  '  Ejt- 
trait  d'une  letlTe,'  in  Aanales  He  la  propagalioti  dt  la  Foi,  xvii.  415. 

'  V.  Spix  and  v.  M&rtiiif,  Traivls  lit  Brtuil.  ii.  241. 
■*  Cattelnan.  Enpidilion  dant  Itt  fiatliet  cttlraits  Je  I'Am/riqM 
dit  Sud.  iii.   ij. 
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extremely  jealous  "  and  punish  adultery  by  death  of  both 
man  and  woman.*  The  JIbaros  and  Napo  Indians  of 
Ecuador  are  likewise  said  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  women  ; 
among  the  former,  the  women  are  very  frequently  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  strangers  and,  "  with  Oriental  cxchisive- 
ness,  not  even  to  show  them^lves."*  Of  another  tribe  in 
Kcuador.  the  Ziparos,  it  is  stated  that  "  they  arc  not  at 
all  jealous,  but  allow  their  women  great  Ubcrty,"  although 
this  is  "  entirely  contrary  to  other  neighbouring  tribes."* 
The  Indians  of  Peru*  and  the  Arawaks'  are  said  to  commit 
horrible  crimes  out  of  jealousy. 

Concerning  the  Huichol  of  Mexico  Dr.  Lumholtz  writes, 
"  That  jealousy  is  highly  developed  among  them  is  shown  by 
their  strenuous  resentment  of  matrimonial  indiscretion."* 
Of  the  Sia.  one  of  the  Pueblo  peoples,  we  are  told  that 
although  it  is  common  among  tliem  both  for  the  married 
and  the  unmarried  to  Uve  promiscuously  with  one  another, 
they  nevertheless  "  have  their  share  of  latent  jealousy," 
which  is  evident  from  the  secrecy  observed  on  the  part  of  a 
married  man  or  woman  to  prevent  the  anger  of  the  spouse.* 
Among  the  Creeks  "  it  was  formerly  reckoned  adultery  if  a 
man  took  a  pitcher  of  water  off  a  married  woman's  head, 
and  drank  of  it."*  The  Illinois,  according  to  La  Salle.  "  are 
very  jealous,  and  punish  the  infidelity  of  their  wives  with 
a  great  severity."*  The  Alibamu,  says  Bossu,  "  arc  jealous 
to  excess.""  In  his  description  of  "  a  vast  country  between 
New  France  and  New  Mexico "  Hennepin  observes  that 

*  Cburch,  Aborigiius  of  South  Anttrica,  p.  114  tq. 

'  Simson,  Truvtis  tn  tk*  WMt  of  EeiaJor.  pp.  90,  138.     Rivet, 
Lea  Indieiu  Jibaros,'  In  L'AtUkropoiogie,  xviij.  605. 
■  Simson,  op.  cil.  p.    173. 

*  V.   Schiitz-Holzhausen,  Der  AmatoHOS,  p.  70. 

*  V.  Martius,  op.  cil.   i.   693 

*  Lumholti.    Unkitoam    Mexico,   ti.    91. 
'  Mrs.  Stevenson,  '  Si*,*  in  Ann.   Rtp.   Bnr.   Elhnol.  xi,  10. 

*  Ad«if,  Hiitory  of  tin  American  Indiams,  p.  143. 

*  La  Salle,  '  Last  Expedition  and  Discovariev  in  North  Arocrica,' 
'  la  Colkcliont  of  tk*  N$m  York  Hitloricai  Sodtiy,  for  ikt  Yiar  1814, 

ii.  23S, 

"  Boisu.   Travtis  through  Loutstama,  t.  231. 
vol .  1  X 
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"  the  men  of  the  hot  country  arc  more  jealous  of  their  wives 
than  those  of  the  north  ;  tlic  first  arc  so  jealous  in  Ihi* 
matter,  that  they  woimd  themselves,  and  sometimes  kill 
themselves  in  a  blind  passion  of  love,  which  prompts  them 
to  this  fury."'  Speaking  of  the  Hiiron^.,  Charlevoix  romarks 
that  "  what  most  commonly  disturbs  domestic  peace  among 
the  people  of  Canada  is  jealousy,  which  is  equal  on  both 
sides.  The  Iroquois  boast  that  they  arc  never  troubled 
with  it :  but  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with  them, 
affirm  that  they  are  jealous  to  excess."'  Lahontaji,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  of  Canadian  Indians  that  the  men  are  cold 
and  incapable  nf  jealousy  ;  but  tliis  hardly  agrees  with  his 
statement  that  the  married  women  "  had  as  good  be  dead 
as  be  giiilty  of  adulter^*."*  Of  some  Califomian  Indians  wc 
ar«  told  lliat  if  a  niarriicl  woman  is  seen  even  walkuig  in 
the  forest  with  another  man  thaii  her  husband,  she  ts 
chastised  by  him,  whilst  a  repetition  of  the  offence  is  gener- 
ally punbhcd  with  speedy  death.*  Among  the  Indians  of 
San  Diego  in  Upper  California,  according  to  a  Mission 
record,  "  the  men  pursue  one  another  with  death  for 
jealousies  and  other  vexations."^  A  considerable  degree  of 
jealousy  was  foimd  among  the  Crec  by  Richardson,*  among 
the  TakulU  by  Harmon.'  among  (he  llaida  by  Hixon,' 
among  the  Kutchin  by  Kichardson  and  Hardisty,"  among  the 

'  Hminepin,  New  Diseovcry  of  a  Vast  Cottnlry  betwetn  Ntw  franct 
and  Hew  Metko,  p.  483.  Cf.  Penln  du  Lac,  Travilt  through  the 
Two   I.ouifianas,    p.    60. 

*  Charleviiix,   Voyage  lo  North- America,  ii.  37  iq. 

'  Lahontan.   Ntw   Voyages  lo  Nirth-Amtrica.  pp.  453,  460. 

*  Pijwera,  Tribes  of  California,  y>.  411. 

*  ICrocbcr.  '  Mi§<ion  Record  of  the  CalUomia  Indians.'  in  Uni- 
otrsily  of  California  PitHieatioiif  in  American  ArcHirohgy  and 
Elhnohgy,   viii.  6, 

*  Franklin,  foumey  lo  Ikt  Shores  of  Ike  Polar  Sea.  p.  67. 

■  Haimoii,  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travtlt  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,  p.    193. 

"  Dixon.  Voyage  round  the  World,  p,  iij  ij.  Cf.  SwuitoD.  Haida. 
p.  SI. 

'  Richardson,  Areiie  Searching  Expedition,  I.  383.  Hardisty. 
'  Ixiticheux  Indifin*,'  in  Sntithsonian  Report,  1866,  p.  311. 
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Atkha  Aleut  by  Father  Vakof.>  The  Indians  uu  tlic 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Thfountain^  visited  by  Haniion, 
in  their  fits  of  jealousy,  "  often  cut  off  all  the  hair  from  the 
heads  of  their  wives,  and,  not  unfrequcntly,  cut  off  their 
noses  also  ;  and  should  they  not  in  the  moment  of  passion 
havp  a  knife  at  liand,  they  will  snap  it  off  at  one  bite,  with 
their  teeth.  .  .  .  Tlie  man  is  satisfied  in  thus  revenging  a 
supposed  injur>' :  and  having  destroyed  the  beauty  of  his 
wife,  he  coiiciudos  that  he  has  secured  her  against  all  future 
solicitations  to  offt-nd."'  According  to  a  Tlingit  myth,  the 
jealousy  of  man  is  older  than  the  world  itself.  There  was 
an  age,  it  is  supposed,  when  men  groped  in  the  dark  in 
si-arch  of  the  world.  At  that  time  a  Tlingit  lived  who  had 
a  mfe  and  a  sister  ;  and  he  was  so  jealous  of  his  wife  that  he 
killed  all  his  sister's  children  because  they  looked  at  her.' 

Among  the  Eskimo  the  jealousy  of  the  men  seems  to  be 
feebler  than  among  mo^t  other  natives  of  America ;  but  it 
is  not  absent.  Speaking  of  the  curious  amusements  of  the 
Grccnlanders,  Dalager  ^ays  that  thn  men  are  too  jealous 
to  allow  their  wives  to  fake  part  in  any  debauchery  in  case 
they  have  borne  to  them  children.*  Cranz,  who  Ixad  no 
high  opinion  of  the  sexual  morality  of  those  natives,  admits 
that  if  any  infidelity  occurs  in  the  wife,  the  injured  husband 
revenges  liitnsclf  in  a  similar  way  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
and  that  the  disagreement  "  (requrntly  costs  the  wife  a  black 
eye,  which  is  rather  surprising,  as  the  Greenlanders  are  not 
at  all  quarrelsome  or  addicted  to  blows."'  Dr.  Boas  knows 
of  instances  of  quam-ls  arising  from  jealousy  among  the 

'  Yal«if.  (luotcil  by  IVtiofl.  '  Kcjx>rl  on  the  Population,  *c.  ol 
Abska,'  ill  Tenib  Ctttiin  of  llit  U»i'e,i  Slules.  p.  158.  For  other 
iostauwt  of  jcalon*)'  itinong  Nuvtit  .^iiieiican  Indians  aeo  Waiti. 
»p.  cU.  iii.  318  ;  Hoainc.  Journey  Jtoiii  Prince  of  Waht'i  Fori  to 
Iht  Noilheni  Oitaii.  p.  jio;  M.-ickcniie,  Vopigcs  (rom  Montrtat  to 
Uia  FroUH  and  Pacific  Oceaui.  p.   147. 

•  Harinon,  op.  cil.  p.  3^3. 

■  Hotmberg.  '  EihnusraphUche  SkiiMn  tibcr  die  Votker  des 
rusSL'oclR-n  Anierika,'  in  AcM  Soc.  Seititt.  FeiiHtCM.  iv.  332  sq.  Dall, 
Aliitlia,  p.  411.         *  Dalagcr.  CrtiiltiHrtike  Ktlalioitr,  p.  67  %■}. 

'  Cian/,  Hiilory  of  Cretnlaud.  i.    i|7. 
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Esidmo  of  Davis  Strait  and  Cumberland  Sound,  although 
Lyon  states  that  this  passion  is  unknown  among  the 
IgluUnniut  of  BatTin  Land. '  Among  the  Eskimo  of  Hudson's 
Bay  jealousy,  resulting  from  laxity  of  morals,  produces  so 
much  disagreement  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
usually  leaves  with  little  ceremony.*  Among  the  Eskimo 
about  Bering  Strait  a  man  who  ^nds  that  his  wife  is  un- 
faithful may  beat  her  or  send  her  away ;  but  he  rarely 
revenges  himself  on  the  adulterer.' 

From  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the  former  Russian 
empire,  inhabited  by  more  or  less  uncivilised  tribes,  we  hear 
little  about  jealousy  but  a  great  deal  about  disregard  of 
chastity  in  married  as  well  as  unmarried  women,  which,  as 
we  liavc  seen,  is  partly  at  least  the  result  of  Russian  influence. 
Among  the  Koryak,  who  have  been  comparatively  little 
subject  to  this  influence,  adultery  b.  according  to  Dr. 
Jochelson,  less  frequently  met  with  than  among  civilised 
peoples.  The  injured  husband  does  not  touch  the  adultca-r, 
but  casts  out  or  thrashes  the  faithless  vnte  without  mercy, 
and  formerly  many  wives  were  killed  by  passionate  husbands. 
It  is  said  that  a  married  woman  had  to  go  in  a  dirty  dress 
and  with  unwashed  face,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strange  men.*  Captain  Amesen  noticed  great  jealousy 
among  the  Samoyed.^  Dr.  A.  O.  Heikel  informs  me  that  a 
Tartar  may  repudiate  his  wife  if  he  sees  her  shaking  hands 
with  another  man.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  are  told  that 
the  Burut*  and  Ostyak'  know  hltle  of  jealousy,  and  that 
among  the  Kirghiz  husbands  even  encourage  their  friends  to 
close  intimacy  with  their  wives,' 

*  B<»s,  '  Cential  Eskimo,'  in  Ann.  Rtp.  But.  Etkn.  vt.  579. 

*  Tamer,  '  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District,'  in  Ann.  Rtp. 
Bur.  EtMn.  xi.  tftS  sg.    Set  also  ibid.  p.  178. 

*  Nelson,  '  Eskimo  at>out  Bering  Strait.*  in  Attn.  R*p.  Bur.  Etkn, 
xviii,  391. 

*  Jochelson,  Koryak,  p.  756.  Georgi,  Beukreibung  alltr  Nattontn 
tU*  RusiisehtH  Rtichs,  p.  348  tq. 

■>  Aniesen,  '  Frin  Gyda-viken  till  Otxlonk,'  in  Ynur,  iii.  144. 

0  Valikhanof.  ftc,  Ruaians  in  Central  Aita.  p.  65. 

1  Mi*%  f^aplicka,   Aboriginai  Sibtria,  p.    138, 

*  ViilUth:iiioJ,  &c.,  op.  tit.  p.  85. 
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Among  the  savages  of  Formosa  "  unfaithfulness  on  the 
part  of  a  wife  is  unheard  of."*  Among  the  Sakai  of 
Sumatra  the  men  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  jealousy,* 
and  the  same  is  the  case  among  x-arious  other  tribes  in  the 
MalayArchipelago.'asalsoinYap  (one  of  the  Pelew  Islands),* 
the  Shortland  Islands,*  New  Caledonia,*  and  New  Guinea.' 
In  Mallu,  British  New  Guinea,  according  to  Dr.  Malinowski, 
"  sexual  jealousy  is  very  pronounced,  and  this  sentiment 
is  not  based  only  upon  the  sense  of  ownership  established 
by  marriage,  since  it  exists  very  markedly  in  respect  to  the 
Ufui  relationships  " — that  is,  preconjugal  intrigues  without 
intention  to  marry.*  Among  the  Southern  Massim  Dr. 
■Scligman  repeatedly  heard  that  in  the  old  days  a  man  might 
be  killed  for  even  talking  to  another  man's  wife  if  he  met 
her  alone  in  the  bush  or  on  the  sea*shore,  and  that  no  married 
woman  would  speak  to  a  stranger  unless  other  women  were 
present.*  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  says  Dr.  Speiser, 
"  masculine  jealousy  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  .  .  ., 
for  no  man  from  another  village  even  dares  look  at  awoman."'* 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  kind  of  sexual  communism,  jealousy  was  nevertheless, 

•  Davidson,  litand  0^  Formosa,  p.  583. 

,     •  Moszkowski.  Auf  neuen  Wegen  durch  Sumatra,  p.  105. 

*  Riedcl.  Dt  iluih-  en  hfotiharige  mnen  iutifhtn  StUbtt  tn  PapvA, 
PP'  5.  335.  448-    Modigilani,  Vn  vtnggio  a  Slat,  p.  471. 

•  Krimer,  '  Studienreiac  nach  den  Zcntral-  und  Wcstkaroltil«n,* 
in  Mitfhtit.  Dtutuh.  SchttUgeb.  xxi.  17S. 

*  Ribbe,  Zwti  Jahrt  unter  i4n  KannibaUn  i»r  S€te$mhlnieln. 
p.   143. 

•  Moncelon,  in  BmU.  Soe.  d'AnUir.  Parit.  ser.  tii.  vol.  ix.  36*. 
Brainnn.  La  NoffitUt-Cai4donit.  p.  ijl.  Lambert.  Maws  tt 
Suptrslitiont   det  N/o-Cal^dcni*Hi.   p.   96, 

'  Vctl*r.  '  Bericht  ilbcr  pApuanixche  RwhtsverhMtnisse,'  in 
Naehriclittn  iiber  Kaiser  WiiMms-Land.  1897.  p.  87  (natives  o(  Slni- 
baiig).  Mos/kowfki  Die  V6ikcrstAmmc  am  Mamberatno  in  IloU 
Undisch-Neuguinea.'  in  Zrittckr.  f.  Etknol.  xltii.  /339. 

'  Malinowski.  '  Natives  of  Mailu,'  ia  Trans.  Boy.  Soe.  Sotith 
Autiratia,    xxxix.   573. 

*  Scligman,  Mtlaittiiant  of  Brititk  Ntw  Guinta,  p.  367  sq. 

'"  Spdspr.  Two  Years  wilh  tkt  Nalivts  in  Ike  Wesltm  PaeiJU, 
p.  384. 
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according  to  LUiansky,  extremely  prevalent  :>  and  in  Xulca- 
hiva.  where  polyandry  was  practised,  tlw  men  puni&hcd 
their  wives  with  severity  upon  the  least  suspicion  of  in- 
fidelity.' The  Areois  of  Tahiti,  too,  although  given  to 
every  kind  of  licentiousness,  are  described  by  Ellis  as 
utterly  jealous,'  The.  Maori,  who  treated  incontinence 
lightly  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  looked  upon  it  as  a  aerious 
offunce  in  a  married  woman,  who  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death  (or  adulterj*.* 

With  reference  to  the  Negroes  of  Fida,  Bosman  states  that 
a  rich  man  will  not  suffer  any  other  man  to  enter  the  houses 
where  tiis  wives  reside,  and  on  the  least  suspicion  will  sell 
them  to  Europeans.  The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  says 
Cruickshank,  "  watch  over  the  objects  of  their  affection  with 
a  jealous  eye  "  :  and  he  speaks  of  "  the  spirit  of  jealousy, 
which  in  the  African  takes  the  form  of  a  strong  instinct."  • 
In  the  Nile  countries  and  various  other  parts  of  Africa 
it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  their 
wives  in  a  way  not  unlike  a  method  u%d  in  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.*  Among  the  Beni  Mzab  a  man  who  speaks  in 
the  street  to  a  married  woman  of  quality  is  punislied  with 
a  fine  ol  two  hundred  francs  and  banbhmcnt  for  four  years,' 

That  jealousy  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  social  life  of 
civilised  nations  is  a  fact  which  it  is  imnecessary  to  dwell 
upon.  In  the  Muhamnudan  world  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  sec  the  faces  of  any  other  women  than 
those  whom  he  is  forbidden  to  marry  and  his  own  wives  and 
f'imale  slaves  ;•  but  the  feminine  custom  of  wearing  a  veil  is 

'  Ltsiaa^ky.  Voy^t  round  Iht  World,  p.  uS.         *  Ibid.  p.  8i 

*  EUls,  Polynetian  Reuaiahea,   i.   239. 

*  Boft.  '  Maori  Marriage  Customs.'  in  Tram,  and  Procttd.  New 
Ztaiand  IntUtale.  xxxvi.  51  iqq.  t-'or  the  jealouty  of  South  Sea 
I«landcr«  see  nUo  Macdonatd.  Oitnuii*.  p.  194. 

■  Ikiinuvn.  '  New  Descriptiuii  o(  tlio  Coa^l  of  Guinea.'  \a    Piiikcr- 
lon.  of.  cit.  xvj.  479. 
"  Crulckshaak,  Eightten    Years  on  (Ad  Cold  Coast  of  Africa,  u. 

193.  '"• 

'  Baitian.  Dm  Rschtmtrh^inhse  hti  uBrsehiadetun  Vulktm  dtr 
Erdt.  p    XX.     Wait^  oft    eit.  ii.  516 

*  Cliavauiii;.  Du  Sahartt,  p.  3I5. 

"  Lane,  Manwrt  <tHd  CuUomi  of  the  Modem  Egypliimt,  i,   138. 
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by  no  means  univcrially  observed  there,*  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  may  not  only  be  due  to  masculine 
jealousy,  but  serve  the  object  of  protectinp  llu-  woman  against 
the  evil  eye.*  A  man  who  penetrates  into  the  harem  of 
another  man  maycasily  lose  his  life  ;  and  Dr.  Polak  states  that 
in  Persia  a  Eurojwon  physician  cannot,  without  being  con- 
sidered indecent,  even  ask  about  the  health  of  a  Muhamma- 
dan's  wife  and  daughter  although  they  are  ill."  In  Japan, 
as  I  am  told  by  a  native  of  that  country-,  it  was  customary  for 
women,  when  getting  married,  to  have  their  eyebrows  sliavcd 
off,  because  thick  and  beautiful  eyebrows  are  considered 
one  of  a  woman's  greatest  attractions.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  widespread  practice  of  depriving  a  woman  oi  her 
ornaments  as  soon  as  she  is  married. 

It  is  not,  however,  statements  directly  referring  to 
jealousy  that  are  our  chief  source  of  information  with 
regard  to  its  prevalence  in  mankind.  It  is  mentioned  only 
when  it,  for  some  reason  or  other,  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  traveller  ;  and  if  it  is  said  to  be  lacking,  this  statement 
seems  generally  to  be  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  a  man 
under  ci^rtain  conditions  permits,  or  is  by  custom  compelk-d 
to  permit,  some  other  man  to  have  intercourse  with  his 
wife.  The  real  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
masculine  jealousy  is  found  iii  the  customs  or  laws  conctTiiing 
adultery,  which  make  the  seducer  or  the  unfaithful  wife  or 
both  liable  to  punishment  of  some  sort,  inflicted  either  by  the 
injured  husband  himself  or  by  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  or  at  all  events  give  him  power  to  divorce  the 
wife.  In  a  monogamous  or  polyg^Tious  marriage  the 
husband  has.  in  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  an  exclusive 
right  of  access  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  case  of  polyandry  or 

.  *  It  is  nnt  strictly  olMcrved  ainoiift  the  lower  cl%ue«  in  Araltia 
(PAlgravc,  Journey  through  Ctntr n I  <i'id  E'liUm  Arabia,  i  271  ji;.)  nor 
l>y  the  Muh-iiUEuaUaiu  ot  Africa  [Muii/ingi-c.  Oitafrtkanischc  Sludien, 
p.  511:  (I'Efcayrac  dc  Lauturi'.  Die  afrikanischs  WiitU,  p.  6j ; 
Chavanne.  Dit  Sukura,  [>.  349].  Among  the  country  people  ot 
Morocco  the  veil  i;  used  in  some  tribes  but  not  in  others. 

'  Woslermarck,  '  Magic  Ort^n  of  Moorish  Design-i.'  in  Jour. 
Aiilhr.  Imt.   xxxiv.   311, 

*  Polak,  Persitm.  1.  114. 
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group-relations  a  similar  right  belongs  to  the  husbands  or 
recognised  cicisbeos  jointly.     I  doubt  whether  there  really 
are  any  exceptions  to  this  nile,  although  wc  are  told  that 
among  a  few  peoples  adultery  is  not  held  to  be  wrong.' 
Dr.    Rivers  suspects  that   among  the  Todas.   instead  of 
adottery  being  considered   wrong,    immorality   ts  rather 
attach«l  to  the  man  who  grudges  his  wife  to  another  ;* 
but  according  to  his  own  statement  the  consent  of  the 
husband  or  husbands  is  required  if  a  woman  is  to  become  the 
formal  mistress  of  a  man  who  is  not  her  husband.'    The 
disapproval  of  adultery  varies  greatly  in  degree  among 
di^erent  peoples.    Some  savages  are  said  to  regard  it  as 
a  venial  offence,  others  as  a  most  heinous  crime.    Among 
many  the  seducer  escapes  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  injured 
husband  ;  among  others  he  is  beaten  or  has  his  head  sha\'ed, 
his  cars  cut  off,  one  of  his  eyes  destroyed,  or  his  legs  speared. 
Sometimes  he  is  merely  paid  in  his  own  coin,  or  the  punish- 
ment falls  on  his  wife,  who  in  that  case  seems  to  t>e  looked 
upon  as  the  real  cause  of  her  husband's  unfaithfulness.* 
Very  frequently  he  has  to  pay  with  his  life.    Among  the 
Mishmis  in  Assam  adultery  committed  against  the  consent 
of  the  husband  was  punished  with  death,  although  all  other 
crimes,  including  murder,  were  pimished  only  by  fines.^ 
The  Baganda  also,  in  former  days,  pimished  adulter)'  more 
severely  than  murder.'     In  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
British  New  Guinea  there  is  a  much  stronger  public  feeling 
against  adultery  than  against  homicide,  and  the  white  man's 
law  which  provides  that  the  former  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  or  imprisonment  instead  of  exposing  the  perpetrator  to 
being  killed  by  the  aggrieved  husband,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  seems  to  the  native  inadequate.* 

>  W»teTiDaFck,  Origin  and  DtMlofmuHt  of  Iht  MoraJ  ItUas,  it. 
447  n.  I. 

•  Rivers.  Todas.  p.  539  sq.  •  Ibid.  p.   517. 

*  McMic«lon.  ia  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anlhr.  Paris,  set.  iii.  vol.  viii.  361 
(New    Caledoni&ns). 

•  Griffith.  '  Journal  of  s  Visit  to  the  Mishmee   Hills  La  Assam,' 
in  Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Dtngai.  vi.  333. 

*  Wil«on  and  Folkin.  Uganda,  i.  lot. 

'  SoUsRun.  op.  (it.  p.  567  If.     Cf.  Wvti-Corland.  op.  cit.  vi.  661. 
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Winwood  Reade  remarks  that  among  savages  generally 
it  b  the  sedacer  who  suffers,  not  the  unfaithful  wife.*  This 
is  more  or  less  true  of  many  uncivilised  peoples  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  Africa  in  p,irticular.*bQt  it  can  certainly 
not  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule.  More  commonly  the 
unfaithful  wife  is  also  treated  as  an  offender,  being  discarded, 
beaten,  or  ill-treated  in  some  way  or  other,  and  not  infre- 
quently killed  ;  and  among  some  peoples  she  is  the  only  one 
who  has  to  suffer.'  Often,  too,  she  is  disfigured  by  her 
enraged  husband  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  deprived  of  her 
attractions  :  he  bites  6r  cuts  off  her  nose,  or  cuts  off  one  or 
both  of  her  ears  or  her  hair,  or  shaves  her  head.*    A  similar 

'  Readc.  Satiagt  Africa.  ]>.  61. 

>  D«lAfos«e,  '  Les  A|;ni.'  In  L'AnthropologU,  iv.  429  sq.  C3oieI 
and  VilUmur.  Ltt  eoutumts  indifints  At  lit  CiU  d'lwirt.  pp.  io>. 
103,  319.  Kloso,  Togo  unUr  deancket  Flaggi.  p.  156,  Ward, 
A  VotM  from  tht  Congo,  p,  353  (if  the  act  i«  committed  outside 
the  village  boundary).  Weeln,  Among  Congo  Cann^ntt.  p.  127  17. 
(Bolobi  on  the  Upper  Congo),  Monteiro,  Angola  and  lh»  Riusr 
Congo.  I.  343  {Mussurongn.  Ambrix,  and  Mmliicongo^,  Kohler. 
'  Da<  Rccht  der  Herero,"  in  ZiitscKr.  f.  vergl.  Rechltwisi.  xiv.  309. 
Magyar.  R*is*n  in  Sad-A/rika.  p.  381  (Kimtninda).  Junud,  0^.  eit, 
i.  194  (Thonga).  Gouldsbury  and  Sheane,  Nortkrr*  Rkodtsia,  p.  37 
(Avremba).  Johtiaton,  Uganda  ProUctoraU,  p.  68g.  Ro%aoe,  Norlktm 
Bantn,  p.  279  {Nilotic  Kavirondo).  O'Sulliv-an,  "  Dinka  Laws  and 
Customs,'  la  Jour.  Roy.  Anikr.  Intt.  xl.  188.  Scararoucci  and  GigUoli, 
'  Notixie&iii  Danaldl,'  in  Arekivio  pir  I'anlropohgia  «  la  einologia, 
]dv.  16.  Macphenion,  Mtfnoriatt  of  Servia  in  India,  p.  133  (Kandhs). 
Watt,  ■  Aboriginal  Tribin  of  Manipur.'  in  Jour.  Antkr.  Iml.  xvi.  333 
(Kaupuis).  Moore.  Marriage  Cutlonn,  p.  1S7  (Ijulrone  Inlanden), 
B^tch^QT.  AinHiindlhiir  Folk-Lort, p.  j8,i.  Powcn.Tribtiof  California. 
pp.  73.  146.  170.  Schoolcraft,  Informalion  respteiing  ikt  History, 
&€.  of  tkt  Indian  Tribtt  of  lk«  Untied  SlaUt,  ii.  132  (Comanche). 
de  Herrera,  Gentril  flitlory  of  Ike  West  Inditt,  iv.  140  (ancient  in- 
h<ibitanbi  of  Hondurat).  Aitarn.  Voyisgtt  dam  VAm^riqut  mM- 
dtonaU,  ii.  95  (Gnanat).     Falkaor,  Dtscripiion  of  Palagania.  p.  136 

'  Morgan,  Leagtu  of  Ike  Iroquoii.  p.  331.  Jamw.  Account  of  an 
Expidilhn  from  PiUsbitrgh  to  the  Rocky  MouMaint.  i,  133  (Oiualia). 
JoclieUon.  Koryak,  p.  736. 

'  Scha  itcrafl,  op.cil,  i.  236,  IL  131,  v.  167,  68 j.  684,  6ft6 :  Adair, 
op.  eit.  p.  144  sq.  ;  Carver.  Travttt  Ikrough  Ike  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America,  p.  373  :  Hennepin,  op.  eit.  p.  482  :  Bradbury,  Travtlt 
IN  lk»  Interior  of  Anurica,  p.  168  aj. ;  Bancroft,  Naiiv*  Ractt  of  Ike 
Pacific  States  of  North  America,  i.  314 :    Knhler,  '  Die  Rechte  der 
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inini-.hment  Iia^^  I'lgurfil  even  in  European  law-books. 
According  to  a  law  of  Cnut,  an  adulteress  shall  have  her 
nose  and  ears  cut  off  ;'  whilst  in  the  '  Uplands-lag,'  an  old 
Swedish  provincial  law,  it  is  prescribed  that  an  adulteress 
who  cannot  pay  the  fine  of  forty  marks  shall  low  her  hair, 
cars,  and  nose'  This  is,  in  a  manner,  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  *"  the  offending  member  "  :  and  so  is  in  a  still 
higher  degree  tho  custom  pri. talent  among  some  Norlh 
American  Indians  of  compelling  an  adulteress  to  "  pass 
through  the  meadow,"  that  is,  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of 
a  large  number  of  mm  successively.* 

Adultery  may  be  condemned  as  wrong  and  be  subject  to 
punishment  for  various  reasons,  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  mar  the  fertihty  of  the  earth  and  to  blight  the  crops.* 
But  this  beUef,  like  the  kindred  belief  which  attributes  the 
same  injurious  effects  to  incest  and  fornication,  imdoubtedly 
springs  from  the  fact  that  it  is  illicit  love  and  therefore 
regarded  as  polluting.^  Such  a  belief  naturally  increases 
the  gravity  of  the  offence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hold 

UrvtMkcr  Xordam^rika*,'  in  Ztitickr.  f.  vergl.  Recktiwiis  .til.  386 
sq.  [vnriout  North  -Amnrican  tribet).  Jame^.  op.  cil.  i.  233  [Omaha). 
Marston.  '  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Morse,"  In  Blair,  Indian  Tribet  of 
Ike  Upper  MittUtippi  VaJley,  <£<,,  ii.  167  (PoUwatomi),  Forsyth, 
'  Manaen  and  Cuitorm  of  th«  Siuk  and  Fox  Nations,'  U)id.  i\.  314 
ij.  Dc»su,  0^.  cil.  i.  2J4  (AUI>:imii).  ion  Kate,  Reiuu  tn  onder- 
mekiHgen  in  Woorii  Amtriki.  p  175  (Apachi;).  Waitz,  op.  cil.  iv. 
367  (Chibchaa).  TlioniM.  A  HtMri>pological  lieport  on  Sifvra  Ltone, 
i.  loo(Tinme)  Bowdicb,  M ittion /rom  Cape  Coast  Cailte  10  AikanUe , 
p,  30J  (Axhantcn^),  Wilson,  IKmWci*  Africa,  p.  182.  Filllcborn. 
Das  Deulicht  Nfasm-  imd  Ituamma-Gebiel.  p.  307  (Konde  people) 
Lobo.  '  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,'  in  Pinkcrton,  op.  cil.  xv.  aj  sq.  For 
syth,  Highlandi  of  Cenlrat  India,  p.  149  (Gonds  and  KorkA>).  Watt, 
in  Jo»r.  AHthr.  Inst.  xvi.  358  (Ko1ya«].  Smith,  Five  Years'  ReH- 
lUnee  at  NepaMt.  \.  I33.  P«nnel].  Wild  Tribet  of  tht  Afghan  Frontier, 
p.  193.  Kraiisv,  Silte  uiid  Bratuh  der  SUdslaveit.  p.  569  sq.  (Soutti 
Slavonians). 

■  Laws  of  Cnul,  ii,  34. 

•  Uplands-Lagen,  Aerfda;   Balkxr,   ch.   t>. 

'  BoMii,  op  cil.  i.  308  if.  (Chaclaw).  James,  op.  eit.  1.  143 
(Omaha). 

«  F(a<er,  Ma/(ie  An,  ii.  107  tq^.  Idem.  Psyche's  Task.  p.  44  jf^. 

'  See  Westfrmarck,  Origin  and  Developmenl  of  Ihe  Moral  Ideas. 
ii.  417.  747:  '"A".'-  407- 
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it,  but  it  presupposes  that  there  is  some  primary  reason  for 
censuring  adultery. 

The  Southom  Bambala  in  Congo  maintain  that  adultery 
is  generally  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  infants.  Mr,  Torday 
says  that  it  is  only  when  a  child  is  expected  that  the  marriage 
of  a  couple  seems  to  become  definite  and  conjugal  fidelity 
becomes  obligatory  on  both  parties,  as  tlu:  child  is  otherwise 
supposed  to  die.  Nay.  even  previous  intercourse  with 
a  lover  may  kill  a  child  bom  in  wedlock  ;  when  a  married 
woman  perceives  that  she  is  pregnant,  she  must  confess  all 
her  former  lovers  to  herhusband.and  if  slie  forgets  the  name 
of  a  single  one  it  is  believed  that  the  child  will  die.^  The 
Thonga  in  South- Eastern  Africa  fear  terrible  complications 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  when  adultery  has  had  something  to 
do  with  it ;  a  protracted  and  difficult  birth  at  once  proves 
that  the  child  is  not  legitimate.  But  adultery  may  also,  in 
their  opinion,  be  dangerous  to  the  husband.  The  whole 
punishment,  says  M.  junod,  falls  on  the  man,  first,  because 
he  is  a  thief  .and  secondly,  because  of  the  so-called  malttilana. 
"  Tlulana  means  to  jump  over  each  other,  to  compete  with 
each  other.  In  the  sexual  domain  it  is  said  of  two  men 
who  have  relations  with  the  same  woman,  "  ITiey  have 
met  together  in  one  life  through  the  blood  of  that  woman  ; 
they  have  drunk  from  the  same  pool.'  This  establishes 
between  them  a  most  curious  mutual  dependence :  should 
one  of  them  be  ill,  the  other  must  not  visit  him  ;  the  patient 
might  die.  If  he  runs  a  thom  into  his  foot,  the  other  must 
not  help  him  to  extract  it.  It  is  taboo.  The  wound  would 
not  heal.  If  he  dies,  his  rival  must  not  assist  at  his  mourning 
or  he  would  die  himself.  ...  It  is  a  frightful  taboo!"* 
Scnor  Guevara  mentions  the  prevalence  of  a  very  similar 
belief  among  the  ,\raucanians  of  Chili.  They  look  upon 
adultery  as  a  most  heinous  offence,  both  because  it  is  theft 
and  because  it  inaki-s  the  husband*sexistcnce  in  a  mysterious 
manner  dependent  upon  that  of  the  adulterer  through  the 
medium  of  the  waiiiaii :  if  the  adulterer  falls  ill  or  dies,  the 
same  may  easily  happtn  l<i  the  husband.' 

^  TorOity-,  Camp  and  TruMi/)  ti«  AJrictm  IVUds,  p.  303. 

'  Junod,  cp.  cif.  t.   194  sq. 

*  Giiev-iim,  in  AnaUs  dt  la  VnivtrUAtd  dt  ChUt.  cxxvii.  626 
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We  do  not  know  how  widely  spread  ideas  of  this  sort  are, 
but  in  the  prohibition  of  adultery  they  could  only  have  played 
a  subsidiary  part.  Like  the  belief  that  adultery  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  harvest,  so  the  belief  that  it  has  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  oflspring  could  in  fact  never  have 
arisen  unless  the  act  had  been  disapproved  of.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  customs  and  laws  which  prohibit 
the  seduction  of  another  man's  wife  and  unfaithfulness  on 
her  part  are  in  the  fint  place  due  to  the  facts  that  a  man 
deidrcs  to  keep  for  himself  a  woman  whom  he  has  got 
possc<ision  of,  and  that  the  society  of  which  he  i^  a  member 
sympathises  with  him  and  conwxjucntly  feeh  resentment  on 
lids  behalf  if  his  possession  is  interfered  with.*  In  other 
words,  the  prohibition  of  adultcrj'  is  mainly  due  In  the 
jealousy  of  the  injured  husband  and  to  the  society's  readiness 
to  sympathise  with  it.  Its  readiness  to  do  so  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  disposition  for  jealou'^y  in  its  men  in 
general — you  cannot  sympathise  with  a  feeling  which  you 
arc  incapable  of  experiencing ;  and  thus  customs  or  laws 
forbidding  adultery  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  male  jealousy  in  the  societies  where  they  are 
found.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  factor  which 
detennines  the  society's  attitude  towards  adultery ;  the 
faithfulness  which  a  wife  owes  her  husband  is  also  very 
closely  connected  with  the  power  he  possesses  over  her. 
But  without  jealousy  there  would  ly;  no  crime  of  adultery 
at  all.  It  may  be  contended  that  adultery  is  a  crime  against 
property,  an  offence  against  a  man's  honour,  a  breach  of 
faith.  But  it  would  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  if 
there  wore  not  that  desire  of  exclusive  possession  which  is 
the  root  of  all  jealousy. 

There  may  even  be  jealousy  with  reference  to  the  past. 
We  have  SL-en  tliat  among  many  peoples  a  husband  not  only 
requires  chastity  from  his  wife,  but  demands  that  the 
woman  whom  he  marries  shall  be  a  virgui ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  demand  partly  owes  its  origin  to  the 

I  In  my  work  on  The  Origin  and  Dnelopmtnt  of  Uit  Moral  J4t<u 
I  bavc  endcavouTcd  to  show  that  this  in  the  u->ii»l  way  in  which 
I't'lividu.il  rights  originate.     Seo  o^ipecUlly  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  tq- 
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same  powerful  feeling  as  kueps  watch  over  the  puritjr  of 
the  marriagc-bcd.  And  a  husband's  claims  may  go  farther 
i  still.  He  often  demands  that  the  woman  he  chooses  for 
'Itis  wife  shall  belong  to  him,  not  during  liis  lifetime  only, 
but  after  his  death.  So  strong  is  the  idea  of  a  wife  belonging 
exclusively  to  her  husband  that  among  several  pcoitles 
she  has  to  die  with  him.  He  may  want  her  in  the  other 
world  ;  or,  in  any  case,  she  shall  not  be  able  to  become  the 
wife  of  another  man.^ 

Thus  among  the  Comanche,  when  a  man  died  his  favourite 
wife  was  killed  at  the  same  time.*  In  certain  Californian 
tribes  widows  were  sacrificed  on  the  pyre  with  their  decease  d 
husbands ;  '  and  Mackenzie  was  told  that  this  practice 
sometimes  occurred  among  the  Crcc,*  When  one  of  the 
Incas  died,  says  Acosta,  the  woman  whom  he  loved  best, 
acid  also  his  servants  and  officers,  were  put  to  death, 
"  that  they  might  serve  him  in  the  other  Ufc."'^  Among 
the  Cuarani  widows  were  not  killed,  but  they  "  used  to  throw 
themselves  from  some  eminence  high  enough  to  cripple  them 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. "•  In  various  Afiican 
tribes  widows  were  buried  alive  with  their  husbands  or 
otherwise  put  to  death' — according  to  Dr.  Nassau,  either 
that  the  dead  might  not  be  without  companionship  in  the 
spirit  world  or  as  a  punishment  for  not  having  cared  btttir 
for  him  in  the  preservation  of  his  life."  In  Dahomey,  on 
the  death  of  a  kuig,  a  large  number  of  his  widows  were 
put  into  the  tomb  living,  with  broken  legs,  and  cautinncd 
to  treat  their  lord  well.'  In  Uganda  there  is  a  tradition 
that  at  one  time  some  of  the  widows  of  kings  and  hereditary 

*  Soc  Wcitermarck,  Origin  and  DevilopnunI  0/  the  Moral  tdtat, 
1.  471.  ■  Schuolcratt.   op.  cil.  U.    Ij3. 

*  Ibid,  iv.  )i6;  V.  317.  *  Mackenzie,  ofi.  tit.  p.  xcvill. 

*  .tccata,  Natural  and  Morai  Uittory  of  Ikt  Inditt,  U.  }I]. 

*  Cliarlevoix,  Hulory  of  Paraguay,  i.   aoi. 

'  Dtnattt,  Folhlort  of  tkt  Fjort  [French  Congo),  p.  xo  sq.  Puupon. 
■  £tude  etlinosraphique  do  Baya  tie  la  cUcumcHption  <lu  M'Dimou,' 
In  L'AnlkTopotogit.  xxvl,  128.  Reade,  Savage  AJtica,  p.  359.  Wailx, 
op.  cil.  ii.   191,   I9j,  419. 

'  NiiMau,  fetichistn  in  Wttt  Africa,  p.  g. 

*  Labartbe,  quoted  by  Ling  Rolh,  Great  Btuin.  p,  41  11.  i. 
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chiefs  were  tial  u]>  in  tlic  enclosures  round  their  husbands' 
graves  and  starved  to  dt-ath.*  In  various  Poly-ncsian  and. 
especially.  Melanesian  islands  wives  oft^n  died  witli  their 
husbands.*  In  Fiji,  for  instance,  they  were  either  buried 
iilivi-  or  strangled,  often  at  their  own  desire,  because  they 
believed  that  in  this  way  alone  could  they  reach  the  realms 
of  bliss,  and  that  she  who  met  her  death  with  the  greatest 
devotedness  would  become  the  favourite  wife  in  the  abode 
(if  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  widow  who  did  not  permit 
herself  to  be  killed  was  considered  an  adulteress.'  In 
Penteetist  it  has  until  recently  been  the  custom  to  strangle 
all  the  widows  of  a  chief  at  the  deatli-feast.  This  custom 
i>  nnw  dyin^  nut  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  planters  and 
missiouariiv ;  but  "  strange  to  say,  the  women  were  not 
altogether  pleased  with  this  change,  many  desiring  to  die, 
[or  fear  they  might  be  haunted  by  the  offended  spirit  of  their 
husband."*  We  ate  told  that  in  the  N*cw  Hebrides  a  wife  was 
>lrangled  even  when  her  husband  \v  as  long  absent  from  honie.^ 
.Among  the  Tartars,  according  to  Xavarette,  on  a  man'* 
death  one  of  his  wives  hanged  herself  "  to  bear  him  company 
in  that  journey."'  In  China  the  funeral  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  wa»  aholi-Jied  even  for  members  of  the  imperial 
family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  still  maintains  itself 
in  a  umdified  shape  :  widows  often  take  their  lives  in  order 

■  FelUn,  '  Notes  uii  Die  Wagandi  Tribe,'  in  Proceed.  Roy.  Sot. 
Edit^urgh,  xiU,   74J. 

*  Codringrlon.  Melaiusiani.  p.  389  (natives  o(  Auron\  UUnd. 
New  Hebridc*}.  Kibtw.  op.  eit.  p.  373  (imtives  ol  ItulMaiia.  Stilonioii 
lHlaml'<).  Pulnck.  MitUHen  ttnd  Cutlomt  of  the  Netv  Zcalatiden, 
1.  15&  s^q.  Rest.  '  Mnori  Marriage  Customs,'  in  Trans,  and  Proeertt. 
Sew  Ztaiand  Imtiluit,  xxxvi.  62.  Waitx-Gerlanrl.  op.  eit.  vi.  130, 
6|0  sij. 

'  Wilkes,  op.  Cil.  iii,  ')6.  Ziniincrtnaiiit.  Dit  tnttln  <Ui  ittdhcheH 
mtd  ililUn  Mttrrs.  i.  359,  377-  >-ecm;inn,  Vili.  pj>.  ti^z,  398.  Wil- 
liams, Mniionaty  Liilerpnsts  i'm  Ike  South  Sta  Islantli,  p.  537. 
IVitchard.  Polyneiian  HtminUcencti.  p.   37I. 

'  SpcUcr.  op.  eit.  p.  118. 

■  Inglis,  •  Missionary  Tour  in  the  Mew  Hebrides,'  in  Jour.  £Mw. 
Soc.  LotiJun,  iii.  63. 

«  N,i\'arpttp  '  Account  of  the  Empire  of  China.'  in  Churchill. 
Coltecliou  u/  i'oy-tgei,  i.  77. 
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to  follow  their  hu^shands  into  the  next  world,  and  HHhoui<h 
it  lus  been  enacted  that  no  ollinal  distinctions  ^hftil  be 
awarded  to  such  siitttc^.  the  old  cii>toni  still  mc«  !*<  with 
the  same  applause  as  ever,  and  many  a  woman  is  no  iU)ubt 
pa-vailod  upon,  or  even  conipL-Uod,  by  htr  own  nlation-' 
lo  become  a  suttee.'  In  India  widow-s  wiTC  siu-rifind 
until  ri'ccntly  on  the  lunenl  pili'S  of  their  husbnnd>. 
It  lia«.  bet-n  arfiucd,  it  is  tnic.  that  the  burning  of  \vidow> 
begins  rather  late  in  India  =  Vet,  althmigh  Ihi;  niodrni 
ordinance  of  suttcc-buniing  bL>  a  rnrmpt  departure  from 
the  early  Brahmanic  ritual,  the  practice  seisms  to  be,  nol 
a  new  invention  by  the  latrr  Hindu  priesthood,  but  ihv 
revival  of  an  ancient  rite  belonging  originally  to  a  i)erind 
even  earUer  than  the  Veda.'  In  the  Vedic  period  thowidow, 
in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  married  her  husband's  younger 
brother  ;*  but  in  the  Athar\'a-Vcda  the  practice  of  burning 
the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband  is  referred 
to  as  an  "  ancient  custom,"^  and  in  the  Vedic  ritual  there 
arc  ceremonies  which  indicate  the  pre^-ious  existence  of 
such  a  rite.'  From  Greece  we  ha%'€  the  instances  of  Evadnt- 
throwing  herself  into  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.'  and 
of  the  suicide  of  the  three  Messenian  widii«-s  mentioned  by 
Pausanias."  Sacrifice  of  widows  occurred,  as  it  seems  as 
a  regular  custom,  among  tlic  Scandinavians.'  Hcnili.'"  and 
Slavonians."    "The    fact,"    says    Mr.   Kalston.  "  that    in 

'  de  Groot,  Religions  SyiUm  of  China  [vi>l.  ii  Ixxik)  i,  ya^,  7^5,  7*8, 
75<.  ■  Hopkins,    Religioitt  of  tndht,  j>.   271. 

*  Zimnier,  AUindnchrs  Lebsn.  p.  331.  I'jlor,  i'rimitivf  CHlliirt. 
i.  ^tij  sqq.     Risley,  I'eofilt  of  India,  p.  181  »j. 

*  Zimmcr.  o/>.  cil.  p.  319.  Macdunell  and  Keilti.  I'edU  imlrx 
of  Nanui  and  Subjtctf.  i.  476  jf. 

*  Alharva- I'eda,  xviii.  3,  i.  qiinlcd  by  Ziiiiincr,  op.  cil.  p.  331. 

"  Rig-Vtda,  X.  i«.  8  sq.  M;iccl<>ii«ll,  Vedic  Mylkologv.  p.  165. 
HUlebranUl.  '  £in«  MUccUc  am  Jem  Vcdarilual,'  in  ZtUschr.  d. 
DtuUcHen  Morgenldnd.  GtttiUeh.  x\.  711.  Oldcubcrg,  Rtltgion  dts 
Vtda,  p.  587.  ■  Uuripitle>,    Suppiieti.     1000    sgq. 

'  fau^anias.  Deicripiio  Oraeciae.  iv.  j.  7, 

"  Chmm.   Deutsche  RtchUnlUrthiimtr.   p.  451. 

'*  Procopius,  ii.   14. 

Dithmar  of  Meraeburg,  Chromcon,  vili.  2  (.Herti,  Monumtnla 
GtmuiMtat  Hitlorit*.   v.    661).     Zimiiicr,  op.  eU.  p.  330. 
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Slavonic  lands,  a  thousand  years  ago,  widows  used  to 
destroy  themselves  in  order  to  accompany  their  dead 
bubbands  to  the  world  of  spirits,  seems  to  rest  on  incon- 
testable evidence."^ 

In  other  cases  the  dead  husband  is  less  exacting.     Amcoig 
the  Takulli  the  widow  is  compelled  by  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
deceased  to  lie  on  the  funeral  pile  where  the  body  of  her 
husband  is  placed,  whiht  the  fire  is  lighting,  until  the 
heat  becomes  unbearable.    Then,  after  the  body  is  con- 
sumed, she  is  obliged  to  collect  the  ashes  and  deposit  them 
in  a  small  basket,  which  she  must  always  carry  about  with 
her  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  she  is  not  at 
liberty  to  marry  again.'    Among  the  Kutchin  the  widow, 
or  widows,  are  bound  to  remain  near  the  body  for  a  year 
to  protect  it  from  animals,  &c. ;  and  only  when  it  is  quite 
decayed  and  merely  the  bones  remain  arc  they  permitted 
to  remarry,  "  to  diess  their  hair,  and  put  ou  beads  and 
other  ornaments  to  attract  admirers."*    Among  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  "  the  widow  was  bound  to  supply  the  grave 
of  her  husband  with  provisions  for  a  year,  after  wlUch 
she  took  up  the  bones  and  carried  them  with  her  for  another 
year,  at  hist  placing  them  upon  the  roof  of  her  house,  and 
then  only  was  she  allowed  to  marry  again."*    Among  the 
PL.ia  Indians  of  Arizona,  during  tlic  time  of  mourning — 
which  rarely  was  observed  for  the  full  period  of  four  years 
—the  widow  was  compelled  lo  remain  at  home,  to  refrain 
from  washing  her  hair,  and  to  cry  atoud  the  name  of  the 
deceased  every  morning  at  daybreak.'    Among  the  Minas 
on  the  Slave  Coast   the  widows  are  shut  up  (or  six  months 
in  the  room  where  their  husband  is   buried.'    Among  the 
Nsakara  north  of  the  Mubangi,  where  the  marriage  tie  is 
very  loose  and  married  women  are  most  unchaste,  chastity 
is  expected  of  the  widow— and  even  of  the  daughters  and 

'  Ralston.  Soiigt  of  tht  Uussian  People,  p.  317  jy. 
»  Wilkes,  op.  cit.  iv    453.     Cf.  Kicliardson.  op.  cit.  ii.  31. 
■  Hardisty.  in  Smilhimian  tUport.  t866.  p.  3>9' 
*  Banctoft,  op.  cit.  \.  731, 

'-  Russell.  "Pima  Indians,'  in  Ann.  Btp.  Bm.  Ethn.  xxvi.  195. 
•^  Ikuiche.  Lit  C6U  dti  EiCtavti.  p.  21U.     Cf.  Ellis,  EAt-ipeaAing 
PtopUi  of  Ikt  Slave  Coast,  p.   160. 
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sUtera— of  dead  chiefs  of  importance ;  and  they  have  to 
spend  their  lives  maintaining  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  dwelling- 
tomb  of  the  deceased  potentate.'  A  somewhat  <>imilar 
custom  prevailed  formerly  in  Uganda.*  Among  the  Betsi- 
niisaraki  of  Madagascar  the  widow  was  obliged  to  lie  with 
her  dead  husband's  body  during  the  time  it  was  exposed.* 
In  Pentecost,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people,  who  are  buried 
in  their  own  houses,  the  widow  often  had  to  sleep  beside 
the  decaying  body  of  her  deceased  husband  for  one  hundred 
days.*  Among  the  Papuans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finschhafen.  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land,  she  lies  down  beside  his 
grave  and  is  covered  up  with  a  mat,  and  a  roof  of  branches 
is  erected  owr  her  ;  here  she  has  to  mourn  for  three  months.* 
Among  the  Kukjs  of  the  Chittagong  Hills  a  widow  was 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  year  beside  the  tomb  of  her 
dead  husband,  her  family  bringing  her  food.* 

Among  various  peoples  custom  requires  that  a  widow 
shall  never  remarry.  This  is  the  rule  in  Tikopia,'  Rotuma,* 
and  the  Marquesas  Islands,'  among  the  gentry  of  the  Line 
Islanders  of  the  Gilbert  group,"  the  Biduanda  Kallang  in 
Johor  (occupying  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula)," 
and  the  savages  of  Formosa,**;  and  it  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  the  rule  among  the  Ainu  of  Japan."  Among  the 
Masai,  too,  widows  may  not  remarry,  but  they  arc  allowed 

*  Johiutoo.   G*orgi  GrtnJtU  attd  the  Congo,  il.  674. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  674  n.  1. 

*  Gnuididier,  ElMnograpki*  <U  Madagascar,  ii.  340. 

*  Spctoer.  op.  cil.  p.  iiS  tij. 

*  SchcUong,  '  Wdtere  Hitrctlungcn  tibcr  die  PapuM  (Jabtml 
der  Gf^end  d«  Pinschhafcns,'  in  Zeilschr. /.  lilhnoi.  xxxvii.  618, 
Cf.  Neubaass.  op.  eit.  i.  168. 

*  Reoael.  quoted  by  Lewln.  Wild  Raett  of  SoHth-Eoiietm  India. 
p.  180. 

'  Rivers,  History  of  MtUinisian  Soeiely,  I.  310. 

*  Wtiti-GcrUnd,  op.  eil.  vol,  v.  pt.  ii.  191.       •  Ibid.  vl.   130. 
">  Tutulla,  •  line  IslAiften.'  In  Jow.  Potynetian  S«.  i.  167. 

"  Logan.  '  Biduanda  Kallann  ot  the  River  Pulal  l«  Johoro.*  in 
Jour.    Indian   Arckiptlago.    i.    joo. 

■■  Davidson,  op,  cit.  p.  583.    MOlkr.  *  Uebw  die  Wildvn^tlmine 
der  Insel  Formota.'  In  ZtiU(hr.  f.  Bikuol.  xlii.  230, 

"  Batcbelor,  op.cii.  p.  565. 
VOL.  I  Y 
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to  live  together  with  men  belonging  to  the  age-class  ol  their 
deceased  husband.*  Among  the  Baganda,  "  if  a  widow 
had  children  she  did  not  rcmany,  but  devoted  herself  to 
her  children,  and  continued  to  live  at  the  grave  of  her  late 
husband."'  In  ancient  Peru,  according  to  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  very  few  widows  who  had  no  children  ever 
married  again,  and  even  widows  who  had  children  con- 
tinued to  live  single  ;  "  for  this  virtue  was  much  commended 
in  their  laws  aitd  ordinances."'  Nor  is  it  in  China  considered 
proper  for  a  widow  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  and  in 
genteel  families  such  an  event  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  ;  indeed, 
a  lady  of  rank  who  married  a  second  time  would  thereby 
expose  herself  to  a  penalty  of  eighty  blows.*  "  As  a  faithful 
minister  does  not  serve  two  lords,  neither  may  a  faithful 
woman  many  a  second  husband  " — this  is  to  the  Chinese  a 
principle  of  life,  a  maxim  generally  received  as  gospel.* 
Among  the  Hindus  the  widows  of  the  highest  castes  are  for- 
bidden to  marrj'  again,  and  this  custom  shows  signs  of  ex- 
tending itself  beyond  its  present  limits.  So  far,  however, 
it  has  ordy  a  comparatively  limited  ciurency.  Inquiries 
made  at  the  end  of  the  last  centxuy  showed  that  out  of  a 
popiilation  of  forty  millions  of  Hindus  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  prohibited  widow  maniage,  while  scvcnty-six 
per  cent,  permitted  or  even  encouraged  the  practice.*  But 
for  a  woman  of  the  Brahman  caste  the  bare  mention  of  a 
second  marriage  would  be  considered  the  greatest  of  insults, 
and  if  she  married  again, "  she  would  be  hunted  out  of  society, 
and  no  decent  person  would  venture  at  any  time  to  have 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  her." '  In  Greece  *  and  Rome  * 


'  Hinde,    Th«  LatI  of  the   Masai,    p.    72, 
,  47.  '  Roscoc,    Baganda,    p.    96 


Mtrker.  Di*  Mosm, 


*  GarcilMto  de  U  Vegx,  First  Part  of  tht  Royal  CommetUariet  of 
ths  Yma*.  i.  305,  *  Gray,  Cliina,  i.  315. 

'  dc  Groot,  op.  cil.  (vol.  U.  book]  i.  745. 

'  Risley,  op.  eil.  pp.  183.  187,  Crooke.  North-WeMnt  Provinces 
of  India,  p.  aaS  sq  Idem.  Tribts  and  CasUt  of  tkt  So*th-WesUm 
Protincei  and  Ouih,  i-  p.  cxcii.  Gait.  Ctntut  of  India,  19x1,  vdL  i. 
(India)  Report,  p.  246. 

'  Dnbob,  Dticription  oflMtCharacUr.  6<-  of  tht  PtopU  of  India,  p.  99, 

■  Pausanlas,  ii.  31.  7.     *  Rossbach,  NOntiiche  Eke,  p.  262. 
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a  widow's  remarrisge  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  her 
former  husband  :  and  so  it  b  still  looked  upon  among  the 
Southern  Slavs. '  The  early  Christians,  especially  the 
Montanists  and  Novatians,  strongly  disapproved  of  second 
marriages  by  persons  of  either  sex  ;*  such  a  marriage  was 
described  by  them  as  a  "  kind  of  fornication,"'  or  as 
"  specious  adultery."* 

Much  more  commonly,  however,  the  prohibition  of  re- 
marrying  refers  only  to  a  certain  period  after  the  husband's 
death.  When  Mr.  Batchelor  first  came  to  the  Ainu,  widows 
and  widowers  were  supposed  to  remain  single  for  five  jrears.' 
Among  the  Omaha  a  widow  was  obliged  to  wait  from  four 
to  seven  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  before  marry- 
ing again.*  The  Angont,  a  Zulu  tribe,  do  not  allow  a 
widow  to  remarry  until  four  years  have  elapsed.'  The 
Creeks  looked  upon  a  widow  as  an  adulteress  if  she  spoke 
or  made  free  with  any  man  within  four  summers  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.*  Among  the  Chickasaw  in  Northern 
Mississippi  widows  were  obliged  to  live  a  chaste  life  for 
three  years  at  the  risk  of  the  law  of  adultery  being  executed 
against  the  recusants.'  Among  some  of  the  Kukis  a  widow 
may  marry  again  after  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
deatli  of  her  husband,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  his 
relatives.'"    The  same  period  of  widowhood  is  required  by 

>  Krauss.  op.  cit.  p.  378.     C/.  Ralston,  op.  cil.  p.  115  (Dulgohaa^). 
■  Mayer,  Dit  Richt*  4tr  IsriuliUn,  AiheHtT  uitd  ROmtr.  ii.  390. 
Btngham.  Works,  vi.  437  if. ;  viii.  13  tg. 

*  TertulUan.  Di  txhoriaOoiu  eastUtUia,  9  (Uiga«,  Paintogiti 
ewtus.  ii.  934}. 

*  Atheoagoras.  LtgaHo  fro  CkrisHattis,  33  (Mlgne.  op.  cit.  Ser. 
Cnteca,  vi,  967). 

*  BatcbeloT,  op.  cit.  p.  565  jf. 

*  Dorsey,  '  Omaha  Sociology,*  in  Ann.  Ftp.  Bur,  Elkn.  ill.  J67. 

'  Wiese.  '  Beitriige  rur  Geicliichtc  dec  Zulu  im  Norden  der 
Zambesi.'  in  Ztitsehr.  f.  Elhnol.  xxxii.  192. 

'  Schoolcraft,  op.  eil.  v.  169.  '  Adair,  op.  eil.  p.  186. 

'"  Butler,  Trttvtls  and  Adoentures  in  Iht  Province  of  Auam, 
p.  Ay  See  also  Stewart.  *  Notes  on  Korthem  Cachat,'  in  /ow.  Asiatic 
Soe.  Bengal,  xxiv.  621  [Old  Kulds).  According  to  Soppitt  [Skorl 
Account  of  the  Knki-Lmha*  Trtbu,  p.  10).  however,  a  Kuki  widow 
ia  at  liberty  to  remarry  at  once. 

y  2 
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the  (jold,  one  of  the  Amoor  tribes.'  and  the  Kunama  in 
North- East  Africa.*  The  natives  of  Sara«.' those  of  Bukoba 
in  Rast  Africa  *  and  the  Algonkin  of  Canada '  have  fixed 
that  period  at  two  years;  and  among  the  last-mentioned 
people  the  new  husband  had  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
mother-in-law.  In  Madagascar  the  new  marriage  was 
to  be  authorised  by  the  parents-in-law,  and  usually  they  did 
not  give  their  consent  until  at  least  a  year  had  passed." 
Among  many  uncivilised  peoples  the  widow  must  lead 
a  single  life  for  a  year  at  least  after  her  husband's 
death,'  and  among  others  for  %ix*  or  five*  or  three"  or 

■  Laufcr.  '  Not«s  and  Explorations  among  the  Amoor  Tribes.' 
in  Amtrican  Anthropologisl.  N.S,  ii.  333, 

*  Muniinger,  Osiafrihanische  Studttn,  p.   48^!.     ■  /Mrf.  p.    387. 

*  Rictiler.  '  Dcr  Dciirk  Bukoba.'  in  MUlhfU.  Dtulseh.  Schitltgth. 
xii.  86. 

*  Perrot,  '  Memoir  on  tlie  Manners,  ftc  of  the  Savages  of  North 
America.'  in  Blair,  op.  fit.  i.  70. 

*  Gnindidier,  op.  eil.  ii  239.  Cf.  Sibree.  Tht  Crtat  A/nean 
Island,   p.   255. 

'  Hill  Tout.  "Repoiloii  the  Ethnology  of  the  Stiatlumh  of  British 
Columtna,'  in  Jour.  Anihr.  Intl.  xxxv.  133.  Loiki«l,  History  of  the 
Mi$iio»  oj  tht  UniU4  Brtlkren  among  the  Indiatts  in  North  Amtrica. 
\.  64  (Iroquoi«.  ftc).  Schoolcraft,  op.  cif.  iii.  238  (Dakota). 
Powers,  op.  cit.  p.  383  (Yokut  of  California).  Palkner,  op.  tit. 
p.  119  (Piitagoniani) .  Poupon,  in  LAnHiropologit.  xxvi.  128 
(Baya).  ClcH:el  and  Villamur,  op.  cit.  p.  104  (Baouli^  of  the  Ivory 
Coast),  Meyer,  quoted  by  Kohler.  in  Ztilschr.  f.  vergl.  Rechtswiss. 
xiv.  305  (Kerero).  Minnie  Maitin.  BasMlolaMd,  p.  86.  Muniinger,  op. 
eil.  pp.  ao8  (Takue),  a^i  fMaiea).  Beat,  in  Trans,  and  Proceed. 
New  Zealand  Institult,  xxxvi.  63  (Maori,  probatity.  if  the  hustund 
was  a  person  of  importance).  Finsch.  Neu-Guinea,  p.  83,  Jenks, 
tiontoc  teotot.  p.  70.  Shakcspcar,  Lushti  Kuki  Clans,  p.  53  (Lushais. 
ftirmerly).  v.  SielKitd.  Ethnoiogitche  Sludien  Qber  die  Aino  auf 
der  IfStt  Ytsto  p.  34  ;  cf.  Binl.  Unhealen  Tracks  in  Japan,  Ii.  100. 
and  Baiehctnr.  op.  cit.  p.  ,565  si. 

'  L»'ni,  Private  Journal  during  the  Voyagt  of  Discovery  undtr 
Captain  I'^ry.  p.  369  {Eikimo  of  Igtutik  and  Winter  Island). 
Lahontaii.  oik  tit.  p.  439  [Canadian  Indians).  Ashe,  Traotls  in 
Amtrica,  p.  Zjo  (Shawnee).  Heriot.  Travels  Ihrongh  the  Canadas. 
p.  335  (Californiun  Indians).  Trenk.  in  Mittheil.  Deulsck.  Schufigeb. 
xxiH.  168  (Namib  Bushmen) :  cf.  Kaufmann,  Hid.  xxiii.  I57  (Auin). 
Maass,  '  Durch  Zentral- Sumatra."  in  Zeitsckr.  f.  F.lhnol.  xli.  160, 

*  Dunbar.  'Pawnee  Indians,'  in  Magatine  of  Atnerican . Htslory. 
vfll.   7.3f-       '*  Shake^pesr,  op.  at.  p.  .53  (T.uihaJs   nowadays). 
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two*  months.  Various  American  trib«  required  that  the 
head  of  the  widow  should  be  shaved  or  her  hair  cut  off, 
and  that  she  should  remain  unmarried  until  her  locks 
regained  their  wonted  length." 

We  know  that  among  some  peoples,  as  the  Chinese  and 
Hindus,  the  prohibition  of  remarriage  has  succeeded  an 
earUcr  custom  which  demanded  that  (he  widow  should  die 
with  her  husband  ;  but  such  a  prohibition  is  by  itself  no 
evidence  of  former  widow  sacrifice.  Nor  must  we  assume 
that  the  interdict  against  remarriage  (or  a  certain  period 
is  generally  a  sur\'ival  of  compul^jry  widowhood  for  life, 
although  we  know  that  it  sometimes  is  so'  and  that  in  other 
cases  the  period  in  question  has  been  shortened,*  The 
oAvae  cause  may  in  some  instances  lead  to  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  remarrying  and  in  other  instances  to  a  prohibition 
for  a  limited  period  only, 

We  are  told  that  among  the  Omaha  a  widow  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  several  years  before  she  could  remarry,  partly 
in  order  to  show  the  proper  respect  to  the  memory  ol  her 
deceased  husband,  but  partly  also  "  to  enable  her  to  wean 
her  infant,  if  ^c  had  one  by  him,  before  she  became  enceinte 
by  her  next  husband  "  :'  and  another  explanation,  referring 
to  compulsorj-  widowhood  for  a  shorter  time,  may  be  that 
the  prohibition  serves  the  object  of  removing  alt  apprehcn* 
sions  as  to  pregnancy.  But  this  explanation  is.  at  any 
rate,  insufficient,  even  though  the  widowhood  last  only  for 
a  few  months.  In  Ruanda,  where  a  widow  is  strictly  prohi- 
bited from  sexual  intercourse  during  her  two  montlis  of 
mourning,  it  is  bcUeved  that  if  she  does  not  observe  this 

>  Schumacher.  '  Das  Eherecht  in  Kua.ndiL,'  in  Amhfopos,  vii. 
8.  Parkinsoii,  DrtUiig  Jakrt  in  dtr  SUiiU,  p.  396  (Moinus  ol  the 
Admiralty    Idanda) 

■  Lo  d.  Tkt  Naluralisi  in  Vancoitvtr  Island  and  Britiih  Columbm. 
ii.  13$.  CAtlin.  iUHStratUjm  of  the  Manntrt.  &<..  of&e  Norik  Anuiican 
!ndian%,  i.  95  (Mandan).  de  Or>-.  Narrative  of  Le  Moynt,  Descxip- 
tion  of  the  lilustrati'>ns,  p.  8  (Florida  Indians).  Schomburgk . 
HeistH  in  Britisch-Guiana,  i.  237. 

*  Batch«lor.  op.  eit.  p.  565  (Ainu). 

'  Dor»y.  toe.  eil.  p.  267  iq.  (Omaha).  Shakespvar,  op.  eil.  p.  yi 
(LdshaiH). 

*  Don«y.  Uk.  ei .  p.  267  sf . 
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rule  her  fingers  and  nose  will  fall  off ;'  and  the  Namib 
Bushmen  have  the  idea  that  a  widow  who  marries  soon 
after  her  husband's  death  will  also  die.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rule  which  among  many  uncivilised  peoples 
compels  a  widow  to  remain  single  cither  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  or  for  a  certain  time  is  chiefly  founded  on  superstition.' 
She  is  held  to  be  defiled.  The  Thonga  believe,  according 
to  M.  Junod,  that  "  when  a  man  dies  all  his  relatives  are 
contaminated  by  the  defilement  of  death.  .  .  .  There  are 
omcentric  circles  around  him,  some  people  being  more 
affected  than  others.  The  wives  form  the  first  circle, 
especially  the  first  wife."*  But  the  widow  is  not  only  pol- 
luted by  the  contagion  of  death  :*  she  is  haunted  by  her 
dead  husband,  who  jealously  watches  her  behaviour,  ready 
to  punish  her  if  she  swerves  from  the  duty  he  Btill  thinks 
she  owes  him.  Among  the  Thompson  River  Indians  of 
British  Columbia  a  widow  sometimes  wore  a  breech  cloth 
made  of  dry  bunch-grass  for  several  days,  that  the  ghost  of 
the  husband  ^ould  not  have  connection  with  her.'  The 
Iroquois  and  ofher  Indians  connected  with  them,  who 
prohibited  a  widow  from  remarrying  within  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  said  that  he  did  not  forsake  her 
before  that  lime,  but  that  then  his  soul  went  to  the  mansion* 
of  departed  spirits.'  The  Igorot  of  Bontoc  in  Northern 
Luzon  believe  that  if  either  a  widow  or  a  widower  marries 
before  a  year  has  elapsed,  she  or  he  will  be  killed  "  by  an 
anito  whose  business  it  is  to  punish  such  sacrilege  "  ;»  and 
we  may  guess  that  the  aitito  referred  to  originally  was  the 
dead  person's  soul.  Among  the  Maori  "  widows  were  not 
permitted  to  many  until  their  dead  husband's  bones  were 

■  Schumacher,  in  Anlhropot.  vii.  8. 

■  Trcnk.   in  Minheil.  Deutich.   SchuUgtb.  xxiii.   t68. 
'  Cj.  Kiviiz,  Dai  Trauerjahr  dtr  WUwe.  pasam. 

*  Junod,  op.  eit.  i.  197. 

'  On  the  contagion  of  death  see  Oawlcy,  Mytlie  Kote.  p.  qj 
*n-  '•  Wettcrrnarck.  OrigiH  and  Devilopmtnl  of  Ikt  Moral  IiUas, 
ii.  336  jf(. 

*  Teit,  '  Thompson  Indiuu  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Mtmoirt  of 
Iht  AttUfican  Muitum  0/ Natural  Hislory,  Anthropology,  i.  333, 

-■  Loskiel,  op.  fit.  i.  6<.  '  Jcnks.  op.  eit.  p.  70. 
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taken  to  their  final  resting-place."'  This  rule  evidently 
owes  its  origin  to  an  idea  similar  to  that  which  prevents  a 
widow  among  the  Syntengs  of  Assam  from  remarrying 
during  the  time  she  keeps  her  dead  husband's  bones  :  they 
believe  that  "  as  long  as  the  bones  remain  in  the  widow's 
keeping,  the  spirit  of  her  husband  is  still  with  her, "  '  Among 
some  of  the  Nagas  marriage  with  the  decea-^ed  husband's 
brother  is  not  permitted  till  the  expiry  of  the  general 
funeral  rite  following  after  the  death  of  the  husband  ;  and 
as  the  purpose  of  this  rite  is  in  part  to  lay  to  rest  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  have  died  in  the  year,  the  reason  for  the 
restriction  is  obvious.'  A  Dyak  widow  "  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  her  deceased  husband  until  she  is  formally 
freed  from  him  by  the  feast  of  the  Sungkup."*  In  Aus- 
tralian tribes  3  widow  has  to  perform  many  formalities 
before  she  can  remany  ;^  ajid  "  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
was  supposed  to  have  been  watching  all  these  proceedings 
as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave."* 

The  remarriage  of  a  widow  may,  indeed,  be  dangerous 
not  only  to  her  but  to  the  new  husband.  Among  the 
Baganda,  "  when  a  man  wished  to  man)*  a  widow,  he  first 
paid  the  deceased  husband  a  baxkcloth  and  a  fowl,  which 
he  put  into  the  little  shrine  at  the  grave;  in  this  way  he 
imagined  he  could  pacify  the  ghost."'  Of  the  Stlatlumh 
in  British  Cohinibia  we  are  told  that  "  should  a  widow 
marry  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  former  husband  without 
going  through  a  course  of  ceremonial  cleansing,  it  was 
believed  that  her  second  or  subsequent  husband's  life  would 
be  very  short."*  Among  the  Kamchadal  nobody  would 
marry  a  widow  before  an  outsider  had  had  sexual  inter- 


I  Thomson,  Sfory  of  Ntm  Z*aland.  x 
*  Gnrdoo,  Khatis,  p.  76  tq. 


178. 


*  Hodson,  Ntiga  Tribtt  0/  Manipitt.  p.  95  %q. 

*  Bkk^  Low,  quoted  by  Ung  Roth,  Natiott  of  Sarawak  and 
British  North  Bornto.  1.   130. 

^  Spencer  nnd  Gillco.  Nativ*  Trib*t  of  Ctniral  Aushaiia,  p.  500 
5(f.    Howitt,  Heuiv  Tribes  of  Soutk-Eatl  AMilratta.  p.  248. 

'  Spencer  and  Cill«D.  ofi.  eil.  p.  507. 
'  '  RoKoe.    Baganda.   p.  97. 

*  HiU  Tout,  la  Jotr.  Anihr.  Imt.  xxxv.  139. 
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course  with  her,  which  was  called  "  removing  the  sin  from 
her,"  since  otherwise  it  was  thought  that  the  new  husband 
would  also  die,  As  Dr.  Jochelson  remarks,  »he  u-as 
thereby  evidently  freed  from  the  old  union,  and  tier 
new  husband  could  take  her  to  his  own  family  hearth 
without  uicurrijig  vengeance  on  the  part  of  her  first  hus* 
band's  spirit.  This  explanation  is  favoured  by  the  fact 
that  a  man  might  take  his  deceased  brother's  widow  without 
any  ceremonies.  The  person  who  would  undertake  to 
"  remove  the  sin  "  from  the  woman  was  paid  for  this  service  ; 
and  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Cossacks  it  was  difficult  to 
find  among  the  Kamchadal  men  who  would  volunteer  for 
this  undertaking,  which,  according  to  their  beUef,  was 
fraught  with  danger,  and  was  looked  upon  as  "  very  dis- 
honourable for  the  man,"*  So  also  among  the  Akamba, 
east  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  "  in  the  event  of  a  widow  not 
going  to  her  brother-in-law,  but  to  a  stranger,  she  must 
first  go  through  a  ritual  coitus  with  another  elderly  man 
(mutumia),  otherwise  her  prospective  husband's  earlier 
wives  will  become  barren,  or  her  childrenwiU  die."*  Similar 
customs  have  been  found  among  the  trib^  near  Fort 
Johnston  in  British  Central  Africa*  and  the  Baronga.  farther 
south.*  Among  the  Maori  the  brother  of  the  dead  husband 
had  to  "  free  from  tapu  "  the  latter's  bed.  for  twth  bed  and 
widow  would  be  lafu  ;  and  the  new  husband  often  assumed 
the  name  of  the  dead  brother,  discarding  his  former  one. 
After  the  widow  had  thus  married  her  brother-in-law,  she 
might  be  divorced  from  him  by  the  priest  if  she  took  a 
di^ike  to  him,  and  could  then  many  any  one  she  pleased, 

'  SteUer,  Bt-schrtibung  vo»  itm  LaniU  KamUaekatka.  p.  346  »f. 
ICrashenmtiikiiff,  Hiitory  0}  KamuhatMa,  p.  114  sq.  JoctuBbon, 
Koryak,    p     752. 

*  lintlbtom.  Akamba,  p.  81.  See  obo  HUdebrandt.  '  Gthno- 
graphuche  Notiim  ilb«T  Wsk&mba  und  ihr«  Nachbaran,'  in 
ZtiliChr.  /.  Elknal.  x.  401. 

*  Stannuf.  '  Notes  on  some  Tribes  of  British  Central  AInca.'  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Antkr.  tnU.  xl.  316. 

*  Juood.  '  LcK  conceptions  pbyaiologiqaes  d«s  bAntou  sud- 
africuns  et  lours  tabous,'  in  Rtvue  tt'etknographi*  el  <U  loeiohgu, 
1    163 
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because  she  had  become  free  from  tapu  by  first  marrying 
the  brother  of  her  former  husband.' 

That  the  prohibition  of  the  remarriage  of  a  widow  even 
for  a  limited  period  has  httk.  if  anything,  to  do  with  the 
qoestioQ  of  pregnancy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  widower 
is  Ukewise  very  frequently  compelled  to  live  single  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.*  Among  some  peoples  he  is  supposed 
to  do  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life.*  The  period  of  compulsory 
celibacy  is  in  many  cases  the  same  for  widowers  and  widows, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  shorter  for  the  former.  Thus  in 
Bukoba.  in  East  Africa,  it  lasts  one  year  for  a  widower,  but 
two  for  a  widow.*  Butler  states  that  among  the  Kukis 
the  widower  can  marry  again  in  the  second  year  after  the 
wife's  death,  but  the  widow  only  when  three  years  have 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  her  husband.^  According  to 
Mr.  Soppitt,  however,  another  rule  prevails  among  the 
Kukis.  or  some  of  them,  namely,  that  a  widower  Is  not 

'  Bett,  in  Trans,  and  Proceed,  fiew  Zealand  Insttlule.  xxxvi.  63. 

*  Cruu,  op.  at.  i.  148  (Creeolanden).  Lyon.  op.  eit.  p.  369 
(EskioM  of  Iglulik  and  Winter  Island).  Buictoft.  op.  eit.  1.  93 
n.  133  (Aleut).  Schoolcr&ft.  op.  eil.  lii,  338  (Dakota);  v.  655 
(Indiana  of  Oregon).  Teit.  he.  eil.  p.  334  (Thompson  River 
Indians).  Lahont&n,  op.  eil.  p.  459  ;  Perrot.  toe.  eit.  i.  73  (Canadian 
Indians).  Powers,  op.  eil.  p.  383  (Yokut).  Doney,  he.  eil.  p.  a68 
(Omaba).  A3h«,  op.  eil.  p.  350  (Shawnee).  Waiti.  op.  eil.  iv.  367 
(Cbibcbaa).  v.  Martius.  op.  eil.  i.  649 ;  Appun.  '  Di«  Indianer  vob 
Britisch-Guayana,'  in  Das  Autland,  xliv.  447  (Macusis).  Meyer, 
([uoted  t>y  Kobler,  In  Zeihekr.  rergl.  Rtckltwits.  xiv.  303  (Herero). 
Trenk.  in  Mitiluil.  Dtnisek  SeMuUgtb.  xxiii,  168  (Naniib  Biuhmen), 
Neubauas,  op.  eil.  1. 168  (Papuans  of  Kaiser  Wilhebn  Land).  Blumen- 
tiitt,  VtrstKh  tintr  Elknograpkie  dtr  Pkilippiiun.  p.  38  :  Meyer.  '  Die 
Igomten  von  Luion.'  in  Vtrkandi.  Btrlintr  Gtuttteh.  Anihrop. 
1883,  p.  383  ;  Jenks,  op.  eit.  p.  70  (Igorot  uf  Luion).  Stewart.  In 
Jouw.  Asiatic  Soe.  Btngai,  xsiv.  630  (Old  Kukis).  Shakc^pear, 
op.  eil.  p.  53  (Lushais).  Laufer.  In  Amtriean  Anikropologiit,  N.S. 
ij.  )3i  {Gold,  an  Amoor  tribe),  v.  Siebold,  op.  eil.  p.  34: 
Bkkmore,  '  Kotea  00  the  Ainoa,'  in  Trans.  Elhn.  Soe.  N.S. 
viL  3o:    BatcheloT.  op.  eil.  p.  366;    Bird,  op.  eil.  li.  100  (Ainu), 

*  Logan,  in  Jovr.  Indian  Arekipttago.  >,  300  (Biduanda  Kallang 
in  Johor).  MUller.  in  Ztitsekr.  f.  EUtnol.  xUi.  330  (aavagea  of  For- 
moMi).     Batchelor.  op.  eil.  p.  565  (Ainu,  formerly). 

*  Richter.  in  MitlJuit.  DtiUteh.  Stkitligtb.  xii.  66. 

*  Butler,  op.  eil.  p.  85. 
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permitted  to  remarry  within  the  period  of  three  years, 
whereas  a  widow  is  at  liberty  to  remarry  at  once.' 

The  prohibitions  relating  to  a  widower  have  obviously 
a  similar  origin  to  those  relating  to  a  widow.  He  is  haunted 
by  his  dead  wile,  and  he  is  contaminated  with  the  defilement 
of  death.  Among  the  Lillooet  Indians  in  the  south-we^tem 
interior  of  British  Columbia  both  widowers  and  widows 
had  to  perform  many  purificatory-  ceremonies,  and  a  number 
of  restrictions  were  placed  on  them ;  and  if  they  did  not 
keep  all  the  observances,  they  were  supposed  to  become 
lame  or  crippled  in  some  part  of  the  body,'  Among  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  the  widower,  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  tied  buckskin  thongs  round  the 
right  ankle,  knee,  and  wrist,  and  round  the  neck — evidently 
in  order  to  keep  away  the  ghost  of  his  wife — and  he 
should  not  marry  until  the  thongs  had  fallsn  oR.*  Among 
the  Stlatlumh  a  j-oung  widower  must  "be  careful  to  refrain 
from  sexual  intercourse  for  a  year,  the  more  particularly 
if  he  possessed  esoteric  or  mystery  powers  ;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  such  a  person  to  go  apart  into  the  forest  by 
himself  for  that  period  and  purify  himself  from  the  death 
defilement  and  seek  mystery  powers.*  Moreover,  as  the 
remarriage  of  a  widow  may  be  dangerous  to  her  new  husband, 
so  the  remarriage  of  a  widower  may  also  be  dangcnms  to 
his  new  wife.  Among  the  tribes  near  Fort  Johnston, 
"  after  the  death  of  a  wife  the  husband  mourns  five  or  six 
months  and  is  then  given  medicine,  after  which  he  may 
many  again,  and  without  which,  should  he  marry,  his  new 
wife  would  die."^  Among  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab  there 
is  a  belief  that  the  jealousy  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  wife 
is  instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of  the  subsequent 
wives,  Hence  when  a  widower  has  to  marry  a  second  time, 
a  miniature  picttut;  of  the  first  wife,  cither  cased  tn  silver 

'  Soppitt.  op.  cU.  p.  i6. 

•  Teit. '  Ullooet  Indians.'  In  PubHe4itioms  o/the  Jtntp  North  Pmeific 
ExptdiiioH.ii.  271. 

*  Idtm,   'Thompsos   Indians,'   In   Mem.   American   Mtu.   Nat. 
Hitlory.  Anthropology,  i.  333  if. 

'  Hill  Tout,  in  Jour.  Anlhr.  fnsl.  xxxv.  ng, 
'  SUonus,  ibid.  xl.  J15  sg. 
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or  gold  or  engra%'ed  on  a  silver  or  gold  plate,  is  hung  roiind  the 
neck  of  the  bride  at  the  wedding  ceremonies.  When  a 
picture  cannot  be  obtained  or  engraved,  the  name  of  the 
deceased  wife  is  substituted  for  the  picture.  ' '  The  idea  seems 
to  be  to  humour  the  spirit  of  the  first  wife,  by  proving  the 
fidelity  of  the  husband,  who  in  marrying  the  second  wife 
pretends  to  really  marry  the  picture  or  name  of  the  deceased 
\vife,  thu-s  identifying  the  second  wife  with  the  first."' 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  prohibition  of  the  remarriage 
of  a  widower,  either  for  the  rest  of  his  life  or  for  some 
definite  period,  is  chiefly  fotmd  among  peoples  who  are 
strictly  monogamous  or  practise  polygjuy  only  as  a  rare 
exception. 

There  are  certainly  savage  peoples  who  have  been  said 
to  be  almost  devoid  of  jealousy.  This  has  often  been 
inferred  from  the  practice  of  lending,  exchanging,  or  prosti- 
tuting wives.  But  such  an  inference  cannot  be  accepted 
if  sexual  jealousy  simply  means,  as  I  take  it  to  mean,  the 
angry  feeling  which  is  aroused  by  the  loss,  or  the  fear  of  the 
loss,  of  the  exchisjve  possession  of  an  indiWdual  who  is  the 
object  of  one's  sexual  desire.  First,  who  can  exactly  tell 
what  a  savage  feels  when  he,  for  reasons  stated  above 
or  simply  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  his  people, 
lends  his  wife  to  a  visitor  ?  And  secondly,  a  person  may 
have  a  tendency,  and  even  a  strong  tendency,  to  experience 
a  certain  feeling  although  it  on  some  special  occasions  fails 
to  make  its  voice  heard.  I  have  nowhere  received  more 
profuse,  and  apparently  more  ungrudging,  hospitaUty 
than  in  Jewisli  homes  in  Motxkco,  but  I  should  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  I  took  this  for  evidence  of  any  lack  of  frugality, 
or  even  parsimony,  on  the  part  of  my  hosts.  A  desire  may 
be  silenced  by  another  desire,  which  for  the  moment  at 
least  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.      A  man  may,  generally 

'  Paodit  Hvikishan  Kaul,  Ctntus  cf  iHdUt,  1911,  vol.  xiv.  (Pun- 
jab) R«port,  p,  183  tq.  Iiutaocei  ni  hauiitocl  widowii  and  widowers 
are  «bo  given  by  HartUnd,  in  h»  euay  '  The  Haunted  Widow  ' 
(in  RU\*at  and  Btlu/.  p.  194  igq.],  and  by  Fnzer,  Folk-Lott  in  Ike  Old 
TtUamtnl,  i.  523  tfq.     See  also  infra  on  Marringe  Rites. 
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speaking,  be  quite  jealous  of  his  wife  and  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  love  of  money,  prostitute  her  to  a  stranger  or, 
as  ii«gro  husbands  sometimes  do  '  use  her  for  entrapping 
other  men  and  making  them  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Moreover, 
sexual  jealousy  presupposes  some  degree  of  sexual  love, 
and  neither  a  savage  nor  a  civilised  man  always  loves  his 
wife.  As  we  have  seen,  one  reason  why  a  man  exchanges 
his  wife  for  that  of  another  man  ts  that  he  has  got  thoroughly 
tired  of  her. 

By  all  this  I  certainty  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
are  peoples  who  are  remarkably  Uttic  addicted  to  jealousy. 
This  is  <«»id  of  many  who  practise  polyandrj*.*  But  these 
peoples  cannot  on  that  account  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  promiscuitj',  since  polyandrj',  as  will  be  seen, 
owes  its  origin  to  specific  causes  which  never  would  have 
produced  general  communism  in  women.  It  is  also  in  the 
present  coimection  important  to  note  that  polj-andry  has 
been  mainly  (oimd,  not  among  savages  of  the  lowest  type, 
but  among  peoples  who  have  flocks  and  herds  or  who  practise 
a^culture  and  some  of  whom  cannot  be  called  savages 
at  all.  These  facts  do  not  speak  in  favour  of  McLennan's 
statement  that  "  polyandry  must  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  and  advance  from  promiscuity."*  Nor  could  the 
practice  of  prostituting  wives  in  any  case  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  primitive  lack  of  jealousy.  It  has  certainly  not 
the  flavour  of  primiliveness,  and  among  many  peoples  it  is 
known  to  have  arisen  through  their  contact  with  a  "  higher 
culture."  In  a  book  on  the  Tasmanians  Mr.  Bonwick 
observes  that  "  husbands,  after  the  degradation  of  a  pscudo- 
civihsation,  are  sometimes  foimd  ready  to  barter  the  virtue 
of  a  wife  for  a  piece  of  tobacco,  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  a 
silver  sixpence."  *  Cnrr  observes  that  among  the  Aus- 
tralian natives  "  husbands  display  much  less  jealousy  of 
'white  men  than  of  those  of  their  own  colour,"  and  that 

■  Rcnd«.  Savagt  Africa,  p.  44.    '  NeKcnitten.'  Ld  Dat  Ausland. 
Uv.  1018.    ToTd«y  a&d  Jojrcc.  tts  Bvsk^itgo.  p.  tii  iq. 
*  Infra,  on  Polyan<try, 

'  McI.«iiiiAn,  SitutUi  in  AneittU  ftiUory,  p.  93  tf. 
'  Bonwick,  The  Last  0/  Hit  TastHamans.  p.  308. 
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tbey  will  more  commonly  prostitute  their  wives  to  strangers 
viMttng  the  tribe  than  to  their  own  people.'  "  Under  no 
circumstances,"  says  Sir  George  Grey,  "  is  a  strange  native 
allowed  to  approach  the  fire  of  a  married  man."*  According 
to  Bo»man.  the  >fegroes  of  Benin  were  very  jealous  of  their 
wives  with  their  own  countrymen,  though  not  in  the  least 
with  European  foreigners ;»  and  Lisiansky  states  exactly 
the  same  as  regards  the  Sandwich  Islanders.'  In  California, 
saj-s  Powers,  "  since  the  advent  of  the  Americans  the 
husband  often  traffics  in  his  wile's  honour  (or  gain,  and  even 
forces  her  to  infamy  when  unwilling  :  though  in  early  daj-s 
he  would  have  slain  her  without  pit\'  and  without  remorse 
for  the  same  offence."*  The  like  is  true  of  the  Columbians 
about  Puget  Sound.*  Georgi  remarks  that  the  nomadic 
Korj-ak  torment  their  wives  by  their  jealousy,  sometimes 
even  killing  them  from  this  passion  ;  whereas  those  Koryak 
who  lead  a  stationary  life,  being  far  more  advanced  in 
civilisation,  are  so  little  addicted  to  it,  (hat  they  even  have 
a  relish  for  seeing  foreigners  make  love  to  their  wives,  whom 
they  dress  accordingly.*  Indeed,  if  the  hypothesis  of  an 
animal  pairing  time  in  the  infancy  of  mankind  holds  good, 
we  may  assume  that  jealousy  at  that  stage  was  no  less,., 
intense  than  among  other  mammals.  ■ 

Dr.  Hartiand  maintains  that  the  view  taken  by  a  large 
number  of  savages  in  different  parts  of  the  world  of  what 
we  should  call  serious  offences  against  virtue  must  lead  the 
student  seriously  to  ask  whether  Uic  masculine  passion  of 
jealousy  can  be  as  fundamental  and  primitive  as  it  is  some- 
times asserted  to  be.  He  believes  that  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  n^ative,  and  that  certain  hypothetical  recon- 
structions of  the  history  of  marriage  will  in  consequence 

■  Can,  A itslwalian  RM*,i.  t  to.    Cf.  Lumholti,  Among  CanMibats, 

P-  345  II- 

'  Grey,  op.  til.  li-  jja  tq. 

>  Bonnan.  loe.  eiS.  pi  515.  *  Lisiansky,  op.  cit.  p.  ia9. 

*  Povrieri,  op.  cil.  p.  413.  *  Bancroft,  op.  eil.  i  ai8. 

'  G«orfi.  <^,  cit.  p,  349.  See  also  SaryUchew.  '  Account  o( 
a  Voyage  of  Dticovery  to  the  North-Ea^t  of  SiberU,'  in  CoUtelion 
of  Modern  and  Contimporary  Voyaget  and  TraotU,  vi.  76  s^.  (Aleut)  : 
Bogoras.  CHmMcMu.  p.  607. 
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need  reconsideration.  *  In  his  long  chapter  on  marital 
jealousy,  however.  I  find  nothing  to  support  this  view, 
whereas  we  have  an  overwhebning  array  of  facts  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  it.  Nor  can  I 
in  the  least  agree  with  the  suggestion  sometimes  made  that, 
however  jealous  man  originally  may  have  been,  his  gregarious 
way  of  living  made  promiscuity  a  necessity.  The  men  of  a 
group,  it  is  argued,  must  either  have  quarrelled  about 
their  women  and  separated,  splitting  the  horde  into  hostile 
sections,  or  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse.  But  why 
should  tribal  organisation  in  olden  times  have  prevented 
a  man  from  having  his  special  wife  as  it  does  not  do  so 
among  savages  still  existing  ?  There  must  alwa)fs  have  been 
in  the  group  stronger  or  more  influential  men  and  weaker  or 
less  influential  men,  and  the  former — whether  their  superi- 
ority depended  upon  their  physical  strength  or  their  skill 
in  the  magic  art  or  any  other  quality— would  naturally 
have  appropriated  the  most  comely  women  and  kept  them 
(or  themselves.  So  it  is  nowadays,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  ever  was  otherwise. 

I  even  venture  to  go  a  step  further  and  suggest  that 
masculine  jealousy  has  not  only  been  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  promiscuity,  but  that  its  peculiar  violence  may  possibiy 
serve  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  it.  The  mturderous 
rage  of  the  male  which  tolerates  no  rivals  may  be  the  result 
of  natural  selection  if  promiscuous  intercourse  is,  as  it  is 
often  supposed  to  be,  unfavourable  to  fecundity.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  prostitutes  very  seldom  have  children, 
except  in  the  beginning  of  their  career.'  This  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes — such  as  ablutions,  injections, 
abortions,  and  venereal  disease  ;  but  an  explanation  wliich. 
however  hj^polhetical,  is  of  interest  in  the  present  con- 
nection is  that  excessive  sexual  intercourse  leads  to  a 
pathological  state    of   the  vagina  which   is    injurious   to 

*  HartUmd.  op.  cil.  ii.  342  sg. 

*  See,  e.g..  Parent- Duchatelet,  La  prottUuticn  dam  la  villi  dt  Paris. 
i.  J18  ;  Mireur.  La  prottUuHcH  d  MarssilU.  p.  177  i^. ;  Reuw. 
La  proililttHoK  au  point  dn  vut  de  VkygHtu  tt  dt  Vadminiitration. 
p.  an  If. 
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fecundation.*  Moreover,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  ^}er- 
matozoa  of  different  individual?  have  a  counteracting  effect 
upon  each  other;  this,  as  I  am  told  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Harry  Fedcriey.  has  been  fotmd  to  be  the  case 
with  the  spermatozoa  of  malas  belonging  to  different 
animal  species,  whereas  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experi- 
ments made  with  males  of  the  same  species.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  prostitutes  who  give  up  their  profession 
and  marry  very  often  become  mothers.'  And  Dr.  Carpenter 
refers  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  planters  to  form  the 
negroes  into  families,  as  the  promiscuity  into  which  they 
were  liable  to  fall  produced  infertility,  and  fertility  had 
beconae  important  to  the  slave-owners  through  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade.'  The  saying,  "  11  ne  potisse 
pas  dlierbe  dans  les  chemins  oO  tout  te  monde  passe,"* 
may  thus  perhaps  express  a  general  physiological  truth 
which  helps  us  to  understand  the  pcciiliar  violence  of 
masculine  jealousy. 

It  may  possibly  be  argued  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
these  suppositions  the  same  evil  effects  as  are  ascribed  to 
promiscuity  ought  also  to  result  from  polyandry.  Now 
the  two  cases  are  not  quite  similar.  Among  many  poly- 
androus  peoples,  at  kast,  the  various  husbands  live  or 
cohabit  with  their  common  wife  in  turn,  or  more  than  cmc 
of  them  are  seldom  at  home  at  the  same  time.  Neverthe- 
less various  statements  relating  to  polyandrons  peoples 
rather  support  the  view  that  intercourse  between  one 
woman  and  several  men  is  unfavourable  to  reproduction. 
In  Tibet,  where  polyandry  b  common,  the  families  are, 
according  to  Rockhill,  generally  small,  containing  three  or 
four  children,  but  more  generally  two.*  Mr.  Sherring 
makes  a  very  similar  statement,  and  adds  that  "  it  has  been 
noticed  in  our  own  hills  that  where  potyandr>-  has  existed 

'  For  an  original  suggcsttoa  o(  this  Idnd.  s«e  Mirenr,  ofi.  cil. 
p.  183  tff.  *  Reius.  »p.  cit.  p.  313. 

*  Carpeoter,  quoted  by  Maine.  Diutrt4Ui'>nt  oh  Early  Law  aiirf 
Custom,  p.  204  sg.  note. 

*  B«rtillofl,  quoted  by  WUkovriki,  La  ftndration  kitmaint.  p.  9l8. 

*  RocJchill,  Lamd  0/  tin  Lamas,  pp.  it  j.  311. 
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the  re<tult  has  been  small  families."'  Drew*  and  Knight* 
observe  that  in  Ladakh  polyandry  has  a  striking  tendency 
to  keep  down  the  population  in  more  than  one  way  :  "  not 
only  are  fewer  familjes  founded  than  would  be  otherwise, 
but  the  families  are  &malkr."  and  the  children  are  far  be- 
tween. Baierlein  noticed  the  great  scajxity  of  children 
among  the  Todas.*  Concerning  the  Herero,  among  whom 
two  men  enter  into  a  pecoliar  relation  which  gives  each 
of  them  the  right  of  access  to  the  other  one's  wives.  Dr. 
firincker  states  that  this  custom  has  led  to  the  result  that 
the  pagan  Herero  women  bear  comparatively  few  children.* 
Dr.  Tautain  expre<ise9  the  opinion  that  a  cause  of  the  low 
birth-rate  among  the  Marquesas  Islanders  is  "  la  liberty 
extrtoie  des  mceurs  pouss^  au  point  qu'elle  ressembic  & 
rttat  de  commimautt  des  femmes."*  Among  the  Ahlrs  in 
the  North-Westem  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Crooke  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  women  who 
practised  fraternal  polyandry  gave  birth  to  as  manj'  children 
&*,  those  who  had  but  a  single  husband  ;  but  he  was  informed 
that  "  the  visits  of  the  brothers  were  not  so  frequent  as  to 
produce  any  efiect  of  this  kind."* 

It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  among  some  peoples 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  may  have  been  almost 
promiscuous.  But  the  hypothesis  according  to  ^^Uch  pro- 
miscuity has  formed  a  general  stage  in  the  social  history 
of  mankind,  instead  of  belonging — as  Giraud-Tculon  puts 
It — to  the  class  of  hypotheses  which  arc  scientifically  per- 
missible.' is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  unscientific 
ever  set  forth  within  the  whole  domain  of  sociological 
spMKnilation. 

■  Sherring.  WetUrn  Tihtt  »»d  Uu  Britith  Boritrla»d.  p.  88. 

*  Drew.  Tkt  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Ttfrttofui,  p.  jjt. 

■  Knight.  Wk4fc  Tkre*  Empires  m»et.  p.  140. 

*  Balerleui,  Sach  und  am  Indun.  p.  zjo. 

*  Briocket.  '  Charact^.  Sitten  und  G«btAi:iche  speciell  der  Bantu 
Deutsch-Slklvreatafrik^,'  io  MitthtH.  4.  Stmiiuira  /.  orienialmlu 
Sf>TiKtu».  Ul.  3.  86. 

*  Tautain, '  £tude  aur  la  depopulation  de  I'archipel  d«s  Marquiaat,* 
in  L'Anlltropologi*,  Ix.  ^ao,  411,  433. 

*  Crooke.  Tribe t  and  CaiUt  0/  M«  Sorlh-WesUrn  ProviHUS,  11.  44,5 

*  Giraud-T«uloa,  Let  ongttui  du  martagt  tl  de  la  famiUt.  p.  70. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  FREQUENCY  OF  UARRIAGE  AND  THE  MARRIAGE  AGE 

AuoNG  the  uncivilised  races  of  men  marriage  not  only 
exists  but  is  much  more  frequent  than  among  ourselves. 
As  a  general  rule,  nearly  every  man  endeavours  to  marry 
when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  and  practically 
every  woman  gets  married.  Among  some  savages  priests 
or  magicians  have  to  remain  single ;  and  there  are  inverts, 
male  and  female,  who  avoid  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
opposite  sex.  >Vith  the  former  I  shall  deal  in  the  next 
chapter,  of  the  latter  I  have  spoken  in  another  work.^  I 
shall  now  give  some  instances  of  what,  with  variations  in 
details,  undoubtedly  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule  among  the 
vast  majority  of  savage  tribes. 

Mr.  Bridges  wrote  to  me  that  among  the  Yahgans  of 
Tierra  del  Foego  none  but  mutes  and  imbeciles  remained 
single,  except  some  lads  of  vigour  who  did  so  from  chcnce, 
influenced  by  licentiousness.  But  "  no  woman  remained 
unmairied ;  almost  immediately  on  her  husband's  death 
the  widow  found  another  hust^d."  So  also  among  the 
Lengua  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Giaco  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  spinster,  and  even  a  widow  rarely  remains  sii^le, 
unless  she  be  old  ;  "  their  mode  of  life  and  state  of  society 
are  such  that  every  girl  must  have  a  recognised  protector."  ' 
Dr.  Nordensldold  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  elderly 
unmanied  women  among  the  Choroti  or  in  any  other 
Chaco  tribe.'    The  Charruas  of  Paraguay,  according   to 

*  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  vol.  it  ch.  xliii., 
'  Homosexual  Love.' 

»  Grabb.  An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unkncum  Land,  p.  214  sq. 

*  Nordenskiflkl,  Itidianliv  i  El  Gran  Chaco  {Syd-Afnerika).  p.  S8. 
VOL.  I  ^  Z 
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Azara,  "  ne  rcstent  jamais  dans  le  cclib.it,  ct  its  sc  marient 
aussitfit  qu'iL-.  scntent  Ic  bcsoin  de  ccttc  union."  '  Among 
the  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  "  there  are  very  rarely  unmarried  girls.  If  there  ore 
any  spare  girls,  the  principal  men  take  two  more  wives,  so 
that  the  supply  is  never  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  and 
all  are  happy.  ...  To  be  without  a  wife  is  not  only  an 
ignominious,  but  a  most  distressing  plight  for  an  Indian."' 
Mr.  Russell  writes  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizoiu  ; — "  Occa- 
sionally a  man  possessed  such  a  character  that  no  woman 
would  many  him,  and  more  rarely  a  woman  would  remain 
unmarried.  There  is  one  such  at  Casa  Blanca  and  one  at 
Blackwater  at  the  present  time,  the  latter  being  regarded 
as  possessed  of  supernatural  powers  because  of  her  spinster- 
hood."*  Harmon  found  that  among  the  Blackfeet,  Cree, 
Chipewyan,  and  other  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  celibacy  was  a  rare  exception : '  and 
Ashe  noticed  the  same  among  the  Shawnee  of  the  Mississippi.' 
Prescott  says  of  the  Dakota  : — "  I  do  not  know  of  a  bachelor 
among  them.  They  have  a  little  more  respect  for  the  women 
and  themselves,  than  to  live  a  single  life.""  According  to 
Adair,  many  Indian  women  thought  vii^inlty  and  widow- 
hood the  same  as  death.*  Among  the  Eskimo  round  Repulse 
Bay  "  every  woman  is  married  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at  a 
marriageable  age,  and  whenever  a  man  dies  his  ^vife  is 
taken  by  some  one  else."*  Lieutenant  Holm  found  only 
one  unmarried  woman  among  the  Eastern  Greenlanders 
visited  by  him.  and  she  was  the  mother  of  two  children.* 

*  Azara.  Voya^is  4ant  {'Amirtqiu  tuiridioHaU.  ti.  zi. 
■  Bell,  Tangweera.  p.  j6i  sq. 

*  Russell.  •  Pima  Inrfians,'  bi  Ann.  Rtp.  Bitr.  Eiknol.  xxvi.  184. 

*  Harmon,  Jomnat  of  Voyagts  and  TravtU  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,  p.  339. 

*  Aslie,  Traoett  iM  America,  p.  350. 

*  Prcecott,  in  Schoolcraft,  Information  reipteting  the  History,  S*. 
Of  l/te  Indian  Trilns  of  the  United  StaUt.  iii.  338. 

'  Adair,  History  of  tht  American  Indians,  p.  187. 

*  Gilder,  Schwat/ia'i  Search,  p.  2^6. 

*  Holm, '  Konebaads-Expcditionen  tilGronUiKlsOslkyMt  1883-83,* 
in  Ceografish  Tidskrifl.  viii.  91. 
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Among  llu:  Kt-indL-ur  UiukclMx  iu  llic  uurtli-wcstcm 
extremity  of  Asia,  according  to  Dr.  Bogoras,  no  man  can 
live  a  tolerable  life  without  a  separate  house  of  his  own  and 
a  woman  to  take  care  of  it  ;  and  another  motive  (or  marriage 
is  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  family  line. 
On  the  other  liand,  among  the  Maritime  portion  of  the  tribe 
marriaRe  is  not  so  indispensable,  and  the  unmarried  state 
is  consequently  soinewliat  more  common.^ 

Among  the  KSfirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  "  a  young  woman 
who  remains  unmarried  must  be  a  hopelessly  bad  character."* 
Mr.  Shemiig  observes  that  among  the  Bhotias  of  British 
Garlnval,  in  the  Himalayas,  everybody,  man  and  woman,  is 
married,  whereas  among  those  of  Danna  Pai;gana  many 
unmarried  person.^  are  to  be  found  in  every  village,  "  the 
reason  being  that  there  marriage  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  parties,  who  are  al^*'a>'s  of  mature  age  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  contract ;  and  instances  arc  not  uncommon  of 
men  and  ^^'omcn  who  have  remained  unmarried  all  their 
Hves,  becauM  nobody  would  marry  them."  •  Among  the 
Santab  of  Bengal  "  nobody  but  an  idiot  remains  a  celibate,*'  * 
Among  the  Toungtha  of  the  Chittagong  Hills  it  is  unheard 
of  for  a  man  or  woman  to  be  unmarried  after  the  age  of 
Ifiirly.  and  among  the  Chukinas  living  in  the  same  region  a 
bachelor  twenty-five  years  old  is  rarely  seen,'  Concerning 
the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  Mr.  Marshall  writes  :— "  Every 
man  and  ever>-  woman,  every  lad  and  every  girl  is  somebody's 
husband  or  wife ;  tied  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  .  .  . 
With  the  exception  of  a  crij^Ie  girl,  and  of  those  women  who, 
past  the  cliild-bcaring  age,  were  widows,  I  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  instance  of  unmarried  adult  females."*  The 
Kachins  of  Burma,  according  to  Father  Gilhodes,  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  \'olimtary  celibacy.     It  is  an  honour  for 

*  Rogora-t,  Chuhchet,  p.  J69  iq. 

'  Scott  Kobcrtwn,  Kdfifs  of  the  Hindu-Kuik.  p.  534. 

'  Shcrring. '  Not«  on  tho  BliotJu  of  Alinora  and  Brituh  G«rttnral,' 
in  Mtmoin  Aiiali4  Soe.  Bengal,  i.  98.  106. 

'  JUcphail,  '  Cycle  of  the  Season*  in  a.  Santal  Villagt."  in  Calevtta 
RtvUw.  N,S.  i.  159. 

*  towin.  Wild  Races  of  Sauik-Eatttm  ln4iei.  pp.  I93.  I7V 
'  Marshal),  A  PhreuologtU  auumgit  tlu  Toda.*.  p.  aio. 
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every  one  of  llieni  to  niarry  and  liavc  children,  and  a  shame 
to  die  without  oSspring.  Yet  there  are  among  them  a  few 
bachelors  and  old  maids,  mostly  semi-idiots  or  persons  of 
an  impossible  character.* 

Among  the  Hill  aiid  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo  old  maids  and 
luclielors  are  said  to  be  unknown  or  almost  so.'  Marsden 
writi-ii  ot  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  Sumatra  which 
were  undor  his  charge  that  he  does  not  concave  it  would  be 
jxissible  to  find  among  a  population  amounting  to  about 
eight  thousand  persons  even  ten  instances  of  men  of  the 
age  of  tliiity  who  were  unmarried,*  Hagcn  observes  that 
among  the  Oiang  Kubu,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  same  ■ 
island,  old  maids  are  as  absent  as  among  the  Malays  ;  even 
the  ughcst  woman  finds  a  husband  because  there  are  more 
men  ttian  women  among  them.*  In  Java  Crai,vfurd  "  never 
saw  a  woman  of  two-and-twenty  that  was  not.  or  had  not 
been,  married,"  *  Mr,  Jenks  states  that  among  the  Igorot 
of  Bontoc.  in  Northern  Luton,  theie  were  only  two  men 
who  had  never  married,  and  both  were  deaf  and  dumb  • 

Of  various  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  it  is  said  tliat  nobody 
remains  unmarried,  that  a  girl  is  married  as  soon  as  she  has 
reached  the  proper  age,  and  tliat  a  j'oung  widow  gets  another 
husband  immediately  after  the  period  of  mourning  has 
come  to  an  end.*  In  New  Ireland  (New  Mecklenburg)  it  is 
the  rule  that  every  man  and  every  girl  marries.*  In  Buin. 
in  the  island  of  Bougainville  of  the  Solomon  Group,  prac- 

>  CUhod«9. '  Maxuge  et  Condition  de  la  Fcmmo  chcz  les  Katchins,' 
in  Anthropos,  viii,  374. 

*  Wallace.  Malay  Archipelago,  i.  141  Gomes.  $n«nte4n  Yh^s 
among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  p.  127. 

'  Marsden.  History  of  Sumatra,  p,  256  iq. 

'  Hagen,  Die  Orang  Kuku  attf  Sumatra,  p.  130. 

•  Crawfurd,  Hiitory  of  the  Indian  ArMptlago,  i.  86. 

•  Jenlo,  Bontoc  Igorot,  p,  69, 

'  Vetter,  '  B«richt  iilwr  papuanische  Rechtaverhaltnlwc,  nament- 
licli  boi  doo  Jabim,"  Ln  flachrichten  iibtr  Kaiser  Wilhelmt-Land, 
1897.  pp,  89.  93.  Scbellong,  '  FamiHeiileben  und  G«br&uch«  der 
pApim  der  Umgebung  von  Finschhafen,'  in  Zeilieh*.  f.  ElhHol. 
xxi.  17.    L&ndtman.  Nya  Guinea  fSrden.  p,  81  (Kiwai  Papuaiu}. 

*  Stephan  and  Graebner.  Ntu-Mttktnibwg  {Bismareh'Artiiptli. 
p.  K>9- 
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Ikally  every  woman  from  fifteen  years  of  age  upwards  ts 
married.'  In  liast  Mallicolo,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  "a 
woman  without  a  husband  is  rare."  '  In  New  Caledonia 
there  arc  in  ever>'  tribe  a  certain  number  of  women  who 
have  to  live  single,  namely  such  as  in  their  childhixxL  were 
betrothed  to  a  great  chief  white  still  an  iniant,  and  after- 
wards when  he  became  a  man  were  refused  by  him.  Rochas 
assures  us  that  among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  cehbacy 
Is  unknown  ;*  but  according  to  Bminnc  it  sometimes  liappens 
that  a  man  can  find  no  woman  who  is  willing  to  marry  him 
and  consequently  has  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  his  life.* 
Mariner  states  titat  in  Tonga  there  were  but  a  few  women 
who,  from  whim  or  some  accidental  cause,  remained  single 
till  their  death.*  Among  the  Austrahan  aborigines  girls 
are  as  a  rule,  it  seems,  betrothed  in  infancy-,*  and  marriage 
takes  place  verj'  early.  The  betrothed  girls  are  said  to  be 
removed  from  their  parents  when  they  are  between  eight 
and  fourteen  j^ars  of  age  and  most  generally  at  the  age  of 
about  ten  or  eleven.'  Curr  never  heard  of  a  woman  over 
sixteen  who,  prior  to  the  breakdown  of  aboriginal  customs 
after  the  coming  of  the  whites,  had  not  a  husband.* 

Passing  to  African  peoples,  we  notice  that  among  the 
Namib  Buslmicn  most  men  and  girls  marrj'  as  soon  as  they 
have  arrived  at  puberty .•  In  Ondonga  all  men  and  wiamen 
are  said  to  do  so."  At  Latuka,  in  Bechuanaland,  Campbell 
was  assured  tliat  there  was  not  an  unmarried  man,  young 

'  Thunivrald,  Fortchmngen  auf  d*n  SalomO'Inteln  otti  dtm 
Bismarch-Archipft,  itj.  81. 

*  Pnton.  quoted  by  Serbelov.  •  Social  I>Dsition  ol  Men  and  Women 
among  the  Natives  ol  East  MatokuU,  New  Hebrid«s.'  in  Amtritan 
Anthropologist.  N.S.  xv.  279. 

*  (le  Rochiu,  £.11  Noweile  Calidonie,  p.  239  sq- 

*  Bralnne,  La  NouvtUe  CalithnU.  p.  251. 

*  Mariner,  Account  of  th«  Nalivts  0}  the  Tottga  Istandt,  U.  168. 

*  Malinowiiki.  Tke  Family  among  tkt  Australian  Aborigines, 
P'  35  *9?'>  particularly  p.  48. 

'  Ibid.  p.  357  tq. 

'  Curr,  Tht  Auilralian  Rat*,  i.   no. 

■  Trenk.  '  Die  Buschleute  der  Namib.'  in  MiUluil  DtuSsth 
ScktilMgA.  xriil.  169. 

>*  Sdiinx,  DtMlicM-Sud-WM-AJnka.  p.  311. 
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or  old,  in  the  whole  town.'  "  Such  a  thing  as  an  '  old  maid  ' 
is  almost  unknown  amongst  the  heathen  Basuto.  nor  arc 
widows  allowed  to  remain  as  such  for  any  length  of  time."  ' 
Among  the  natives  of  South  Africa  ginerally.  according  to 
Burchell,  neither  men  nor  women  ever  pass  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  celibacy."  In  his  description  of  the  Thonga  tribe 
of  Mozambique  M.  Junod  observes  : — "  The  kind  of  indivi- 
dual called  bachelor  ■  does  not  abound  amongst  the  Bantu. 
The  wretched,  the  invalids,  the  weak-minded  only,  are 
deprived  of  the  legal  marriage  which  for  the  black  man  is 
and  remains  the  one  object  in  life.  It  is  through  his  wife 
and  children  that  he  becomes  somebody  in  the  society." 
And  so  also  every  girl  in  the  primitive  Bantu  tribe  gets 
married,  some  girls,  however,  sooner  than  others,*  Among 
the  natives  of  Northern  Rhodesia  widows,  imless  old  women, 
very  seldom  remain  bereft  of  a  husband  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  they  are  inherited  by  the  nearest  male  relative  ; 
and  although  the  divorced  state  is  very  common,  yoxmg 
women  rarely  continue  in  it  for  long.*  Speaking  of  the 
Bagcsu,  a  Bantu  tribe  living  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  Mr. 
Roscoe  remarks  that  "  an  unmarried  and  chiklless  woman 
finds  no  place  in  social  life  among  primitive  people,  for 
woman's  principal  function  is  cliild-bearing  and  in  the 
second  place  that  of  making  a  home  for  some  man."' 
Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  "  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  woman  goes  to  her  death  unmarried ;  for  if  no  suitor 
asks  for  her  in  the  ordinary  way.  she  will  single  out  a  man 
and  offer  herself  to  him  at  a  'reduced  price.'"'  Among 
the  Mandingo  of  Senegambia,<-iilli<5  met  with  no  instance  of 
a  young  woman,  pretty  or  plain,  who  had  not  a  husband.' 

'  Camplwl],  Sftond  Journey  in  Ike  InUrtor  of  Soulh  Africa,  p.  214. 

■  Minniu  Martin.  Basutoland.  p.  S8. 

'  Burchell,    Trttuets  tn   tht  InUrior  of  SMithern   Africa,    iu    5S. 
Cf,  ibi4.  ii.  365. 

*  Junod,  Lift  of  a  SamUi  Afritan  Tribt.  i.  125,  183.  See  also  i*£t^.  i, 
101.  1&4, 

'  Gouldsbuiy  and  Slicann.  Northern  Rkodeiia.  p.  1^1. 

•  Rwtcne,  Northern  Bantu,  p.  171. 

'  Joliiistuu,  Uganda  ProUtloraU,  p.  746. 

■  C&UUfi,  Trttv*ii  fhrousk  Cenlrai  Africa.  J.  348. 
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In  various  other  tribes  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa  celibacy 
is  said  to  be  rare  or  almost  unknown.*  Barth  tells  us  that 
the  Western  Touar^  found  no  other  fauh  with  him  than 
that  ho  was  unmarried ;  they  could  not  understand  bow 
this  was  possible.^ 

Very  frequently  we  are  told  that  a  person  who  does  not 
marry  is  look«l  upon  as  an  unnattual  being  or  is  an  object 
of  contempt  or  ridicule.  Among  the  Araucaniaas  of  Chili 
"  old  bachelors  are  called,  by  wa\'  of  contempt,  vuchiapra, 
and  old  maids  cu^epra.  that  is,  old,  idle,  good  for  nothing,"' 
In  the  Tupi  tribes  of  Brazil  no  man  was  allowed  to  partake 
in  the  drinlung-feast  while  he  remained  single.*  Among 
the  Qiukchee  "  a  man  fullgrown  and  unmarried  is  despised 
by  the  people,  and  in  reality  is  looked  upon  as  a  good-for- 
nothing,  a  lounger,  a  tramp,  idly  u-andering  from  camp  to 
camp."*  The  Tippcrahs  of  the  Chittagong  Hills  do  not 
consider  a  man  a  person  of  any  importance  until  he  is 
married.*  Among  the  Santals  a  man  who  remains  single 
"  is  at  ODce  despised  by  both  sexes,  and  is  classed  next  to  a 
thief ,  or  a  witch :  they  term  the  unhappy  wretch  *  No  man.""' 
Among  the  Kafirs  a  bachelor  has  no  voice  in  the  kraal,* 
among  the  Baganda  he  was  not  allowed  to  possess  land.* 
The  Batamba  in  the  Uganda  ProtcctOTate  have  a  saying 
which  means  that  an  unmarried  woman  is  death  itself ; 
she  Is  a  dead  quantity,  of  no  use  whatever  to  anyone  and 
therefore  might  as  well  be  dead.**  So  also  the  Todas  consider 

'  Delafossc,  '  Le  peuple  Sifoa  ou  Sinoiifo.'  in  Rrvt*  dei  itudts 
elAnograpkigtus  it  iociologi^U4i.  i.  463.  Schuster.  '  Die  soual«n 
VerhtUtnfcise  rfw  Banjange-Stammes  (Kamcmn).'  in  Anihtopot, 
Is.  t)3J.  Bosnian,  '  New  l>e«:rlptlon  of  tlie  Coa^t  0/  Guinea.'  in 
Piiikcrlon.  Collection  of  Voyagti  and  Travth.  xvi  414.  Torday  and 
Jojce,  '  NofM  on  the  EthjiogrAphy  of  the  Bs-Mbab.'  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Imt.  xxxv.  410  i^. 

*  liartli,  Reistn  in  Nerd-  und  Central- A frika,  i,  489. 

*  Molina.  Hitlcry  0/  Chili,  ii.  113. 

*  Sfltithey,  Hitiory  of  Bratil.  i.  240.     *  Bogcras.  op.  41I.  p.  569. 

*  Dftlton,  DucripUve  Ethnology  of  Btngat,  p.  1 10. 

*  hinn.  Sottlhaiia  and  the  Sonlhah.  ]>.  lOl. 

*  V.  Weber.  I'lVr  Jahrt  r«  .Iftiha.  ii,  2ty 

*  Uoclc.  Thftt  Years  m  Sanagr  Africa,  p,  446. 

'*  Condon,    '  Coniribution    10   tlie   Htlinographj'  of  tb«  Easoga- 
Balamba,'  in  Anthropos.  vi.  373. 
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it  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  not  to  get  married,  and  if  a  girl 
among  them  does  Dot  succeed  in  securing  a  hosband  by  the 
natural  proceas  of  sexual  sc'cclion,  her  fether  bribes  a  man 
to  marry  her  by  the  present  of  a  buffalo.^  On  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  if  anyone  died  a  maid,  some  poor  man  of  the  family 
was  asked  to  deflower  her  ;  he  was  well  paid  for  liis  service, 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  done  it  stones  were  thrown  at  him  liU 
he  ran  out  of  reach.*  The  Kachins  of  Burma  perform 
derisory  funeral  rites  on  the  death  o[  bacbelois  and  old 
maids.'  The  natives  of  Futuna,  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  he  married  in  order  to 
hold  a  part  in  the  happy  future  life,  and  that  all  celibates, 
both  men  and  women,  had  to  submit  to  a  chastisement  of 
their  own  before  entering  the  fak-mate,  or  "  home  of  the 
dead."*  According  to  Fijian  beliefs,  he  who  died  wifeless 
was  stopped  by  the  god  Nangganangga  on  the  road  to  ■ 
Paradise,  and  smashed  to  atoms.* 

The  frequency  of  marriage  depends  of  course  largely 
on  the  age  when  people  generally  marry.  Although  in  iIk 
latter  respect  as  well  as  in  the  former  statistical  data  are 
entirely  tacldltg  so  far  as  savages  are  conoenved,  I  think  we 
may  safely  say  that  among  all  ol  them  the  girls  marry  at  an 
earlier  age  than  among  the  peoples  of  Western  civilisation, 
and  the  same  is  probably  m  most  cases  true  of  the  men. 
The  following  statements  seem  to  justify  these  conclusions, 

1  Thurston,  '  Todu  of  th«  Nilgiris,'  in  the  Madras  Government 
Mnieuio'i  BulUtin,  i.  138. 

*  Faria  y  Souaa,  Atia  t'onogttesa,  \L  4.6.3.  vol.  ii.  708. 
'  Gilhode*.  in  Anthropos.  viJi.  374, 

*  Pwrcy  Smith.  '  Futuna.'  tn  Jour.  Polynttuin  Soe.  i.  39  tq. 

*  Pritcfaord,  Potynesian  RtmiMUe»M4t,  pp.  368,  37a.  Seenuuin, 
yUi,  p.  309  Jf.  Flsoii.  ■  Fijian  Buhal  Cusloms.'  in  /ww,  Antk^. 
Intl.  X.  139.  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji,  p.  206.  For  other 
inMances  see  Armstrong.  Discovery  oj  the  North-Wist  Passage, 
p.  191  (Esldino) ;  Lansdelt.  Through  Siberia,  ii.  126  (Gilyak) :  Wilkcn, 
■  Over  dc  primilieve  vonueii  van  bet  huwelijk  en  den  oorsprong  van 
hat  g*zin,'  in  De  Indischt  Gidt,  18S0,  vol,  U.  633  n,  3  [nativos  of 
the  Malay  Ardupeta^]  ;  Kloite.  Togo  miiUr  detUschtr  Flagge.  p.  508 
(Baasari)  ;  Huttcr.  Wandtrtingen  und  Forsehungm  im  Nord- 
Hinterland  von  Kanurmi,  p.  376  (Bali) ;  Tonlay  and  Joyce,  Ltt 
Bmshonfo,  p.  114  (Hangongo). 
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even  though  many  or  n>ost  ol  them  can  only  be  r^arded  as 
approximately  accurate.' 

Starting  with  the  American  aborigines,  wc  notice  that 
the  betrothal  ol  girls,  or  o(  both  boys  and  girls,  in  their  early 
childhood  occurs  more  or  less  frequently  amon^  a  large 
number  of  them.*  Even  though  the  betrothal  be  not  strktly 
binding,  we  may  assume  tliat  as  a  ru'e  the  marriage  is 
consummated  when  the  persons  thus  betrothed  reach  the 
age  of  puberty,  if  not  before.  In  South  America,  the  custom 
of  parents  contracting  marriages  for  their  children  when 
infants  is  particularly  prevalent  among  the  Arawaks  and 
Macusis  of  British  Guiana,*  and  in  North  America  among 

■  Sm  abo  Pk8»-B&Tteb,  Diu  Weib.  L  668  s^. 

■  FaJIcncr,  Dtsmption  0}  Patagonia,  p.  124  ;  King  and  Filzroy, 
Nanatin  of  Hu  Voyages  of  Iht  AdvttUuM  and  BeagU,  ii.  153  sq. 
(PaUgooiana).  Stade,  Captivity  in  AD.  1547-1555  amoTtg  Iht  WtU 
Trities  of  EatUm  BratU,  p.  143  (Tapinambo.sr).  Tocantins, '  Estudos 
sobn  o  tribu  "  Mundurocu,"  '  in  Revista  tritnental  do  Institulo 
HiHorico  Gfographico  «  Etknograpftico  da  Bratil.  vol.  xl.  pt.  ii.  113. 
V,  Muiius,  Beiirdge  tw  EUinofraphU  AmeriMa's,  i.  333  (EJdtocudos). 
Whiflen,  Nortk-Wsil  Amatom.  p.  163  (Witolo  and  Boro),  Coudrean, 
Cht*  not  Inditns.  p,  137  (Roucouycnnet  of  Freoch  Guianit).  BoO. 
op  at.  p.  a62  (Ho&qtilto  Indians).  Stephen,  '  Navajo.'  in  Amtriam 
Anihropdogitt,  vi.  356.  Lewis  and  Clarktv  Travtls  to  tht  Sowrct 
of  tit  Mittouri  River,  p.  307  (Sbosboni).  Jatnes,  AuouiU  of 
UN  Etptdilion  ff<»n  Piltibtirgli  to  Uke  RotAy  Mountains,  i.  331 
(Omaha).  Losldel.  History  of  tke  Mitsitm  of  tht  Unittd  Brtthm 
among  tke  Indians  in  Norik  AmtrUa.  i.  56  (Iroqiiotji).  Rictiftrdson, 
Arctic  Starching  Expedition,  ii.  13 :  Mackeniie,  Voyages  from  Montreal 
to  (he  Froten  and  Pacific  Octant,  p.  cxxiii.  (Chipewyan).  Dixon. 
'  Notes  on  the  Acl»mawi  and  Atsuf^ewi  Indiann  of  Northern 
Calilumla,'  in  Anurican  Anthropologist.  N.S.  x.  217.  Sapir,  '  Notes 
00  th«  Takelma  Indiana  of  Southwertem  OregoD.'  ihid.  N.S.  tx 
S74.  Bancroft.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  StaUi  of  North  Anurica. 
i.  376  sq.  (Inland  Columbians).  Maync,  Four  Years  in  British 
Columbia,  p.  376  (Nootka).  SwaDton,  Haida.  p,  50.  Kohler,  *  Dia 
Rechte  dcr  UrvMkw  Nordamerikas,"  in  Ztitsckt.  f  ver^.  Rechtswis*. 
xil.  378. 

*  Appun,  '  Die  Indianer  von  Britisch-Guayana,'  In  Dot  AustanJ. 
xliv.  124.  446,  Bemau,  Misiionary  Labours  in  British  Guiana, 
p.  59.  Schomburgk.  Reisen  in  Britisch  Guiana,  it.  460.  Brett,  Indian 
Tribes  of  Cwtintii,  p.  99  sq.  v.  Martius,  op.  cit.  L  643.  Im  Thum, 
Among  the  Iitdiam  of  Guiana,  p.  3ii. 
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the  Eskimo,' except  in  Greenland,  where  the  practice  seems 
always  to  have  been  rare,  though  not  unknown.*  Dalager, 
who  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that  the  young 
Greenlandere  marr)-  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  desire  and  are 
able  to  suj^xn-t  a  wife,  and  that  they  choose  a  woman  of 
I  heir  own  age  ;  but  he  also  states  that  there  are  many  men 
who  remain  bachelors  till  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight.*  According  to  Holm,  a  Greenlander  on  the  east 
coast  often  marries  before  he  is  grown-up,  chiefly  in  order 
-to  get  a  woman  to  attend  to  his  fishing  implements  and  to 
prepare  what  he  catches ;  hence  it  may  be  that  a  yoiing 
lad  has  a  wife  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.*  Among 
the  Thompson  River  Indians  of  British  Columbia  girte 
were  often  betrothed  while  mere  infants  to  men  sometimes 
twenty  years  their  seniors.  "  They  were  considered 
marriageable  only  alter  they  had  finished  the  ceremonies 
attendant  upon  reaching  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
approximately  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  but 
sometimes  the  ceremonies  were  continued  until  tlie  twenty- 
third  year.  Most  of  the  men  married  from  three  to  seven 
years  after  finishing  the  puberty  ceremonials,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  most  of  them  married  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-five." '  Among  the  coast  Indians 
in  Washington  Territory  Mr.  Swan  noticed  as  a  general 
thing  that  the  young  men  married  women  much  older  tlian 
themselves,  while  the  young  girls  were  married  to  men  much 
their  seniors ;   the  reason  they  gave  for  this  was  that  if  the 

>  l-'ranktio.  Narraltvs  of  a  Jounuy  to  tk»  Shores  of  Iht  Polar  Sea, 
p.  363.  Hall,  Arctic  Risuwchft.  p.  567.  Klutsdiak.  Als  Ethtmo 
uhUt  tUn  Eskimos,  p.  233.  Ross.  Narralivt  of  a  Second  Voyaft  in 
Search  of  a  Sonh-Wftt  Pastag*.  p.  169.  Kuinlien.  Con/rifru/totu 
to  the  NatUTOt  History  of  Arctic  America,  p.  16.  Gilder,  op.  eil. 
p.  3491?.  Boas,  '  Central  Eikireio,'  in  Arm.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnol.  vi.  578. 
Murdoch,  '  Ethnological  Results  of  the  Briut  Barrow  Expedition.' 
ibid.  ix.  410.  Tiimor.  '  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District,  Hudson 
Bay,*  ibid.  xl.  ifiS. 

*  Oanx.    History  of  Greenland,  1.  J46. 

1  DaUger,  Gr^ttandskf  Relaliotier,  pp.  7.  67. 

'  Holm,  in  GeografisM  Tidskrift,   viii.  91. 

»  T«it.  ■  Thompson  River  In<liftns  of  British  Columbia,'  In 
Memoirs  American  Mttseum  Natural  History.  Anthropology,  i.  331. 
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young  men  marry  yoting  girls,  both  are  so  foolish  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  each  other.'  Among  the 
Omaha,a  tribe  of  the  Missouri  valley  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
men  fonncrly  did  not  marry  till  they  were  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  old  and  women  not  till  they  were  twenty  ;  but 
nowadays  it  is  customary  for  girls  to  be  married  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen.'  So  also  among  the 
Natchez  it  was  rare  for  young  men  to  marry  before  tbey 
were  twenty-fivL',  as  till  then  they  were  looked  upon  as  too 
weak  and  devoid  of  understanding  and  experience.*  But 
of  a  large  number  of  other  North  and  also  Central  American 
tribes  we  are  told  thai  marriages  take  pUcc  at  an  early  age.* 
Among  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  for  instance,  most  men  married 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  and  the  girls  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  but  generally  before  sixteen.*  The  Havasupai 
girls  of  Arizona  marry  as  soon  as  possible  after  attaining 
puberty,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  ;■ 
and  almost  the  same  ts  said  of  the  girls  of  the  Pawnee.^ 
Concerning  the  Tarasco  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Limiholtz  states 
that  "  if  a  man  is  bearded,  though  he  may  be  only  twenty 
and  rvot  ye)  married,  he  generally  has  to  content  himself 
with  a  widow,  for  the  girls  arc  suspicious  lest  something 
[jrevented  him  from  marrying  when  it  was  time  for  him  to 


■  Swan.  Norlhwtsi  Ccast.  p.  170. 

•  Doraey,  'Omaha  Sodology,'  in  Ahh  Rep    Bur.  EliMot.  ui.  359. 

■  Le  Page  (til  Prali.  HUlory  of  L«uiiiana,  p.  344. 

•  R039,  ■  Eastern  Tlnnch,'  in  SmilisoniaH  Report.  1866,  p.  305. 
Powers.  Trtbts  of  Caiiforma.  p.  413,  Catlin.  JUustraliotis  of  tt« 
M^nntft.  &<.  of  the  North  American  Indiamt,  1.  ill  (Mandan). 
Schootcnift.  Informalion  Reiptcting  Iht  History,  &<.  of  Ike  Indian 
Tribtt  oflhs  United  States,  li.  133  ;  ten  Kal«,  Reiitn  «ii  ondeTtothing,*n 
m  Noord-Amerika.  p  390  (Comanctie).  HrdliOka.  '  Note*  on  the 
Indians  of  Sooora,  Mexico.'  in  Amer\can  Anthropologist,  N.S.  vL  69 
(Yaqui).  Bancroft,  op  cil.  i.  633  (Cmtral  Mexican  tribes).  BovallluB, 
Reta  i  CenJral-Ameriha.  i,  248  (Taiamanca). 

•  Marslun.  '  Letter,'  in  Blair.  Indian  Tribes  of  Ike  Upper  Misiit- 
sippi  Valley,  u.  165.  Forsyth, '  Account  of  the  M&nnor^  and  Customs 
of  tlio  S»ik  and  Fox  Nations  of  Indians,'  ibid.  ii.  316. 

•  James.  Indians  of  the  Paintrd  Deitrt  Region,  p.  337. 

•  Duntnr.  *  Pawnee  Indians,'  In  Magatine  of  Amrritan  Httlory, 
Iv.  364. 
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do  80."*  In  some  Central  American  tribes  the  parents  try 
to  get  a  wife  for  their  son  when  he  is  nine  or  ten  years  old.' 
Among  the  Guaraunos  on  the  Orinoco,  according  to  M. 
Chaffanjon,  the  men  marry  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
and  the  women  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.'  Among  the 
natives  of  British  Guiana  marriages  arc  concluded  by  boys 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  by  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen.* 
Among  Kzyu&s  of  the  Gran  Chaco  the  men  seldom  marry 
before  they  arc  seventeen  or  eighteen  >'ears  old,  but  the 
girls  many  when  they  are  eleven  or  twelve.'  Among  the 
Coroados  on  the  Rio  Xipot6,  according  to  v.  Spix  and  v. 
Martius.  a  man  generally  marries  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  and  a  woman  from  ten  to  twelve.'  Dr.  Krause 
states  that  the  Kaj-ap6,  on  the  Aragiuya,  marry  early, 
between  the  ages  of  about  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  that 
among  the  Karay&,  living  od  the  same  river,  the  men  marry 
apparently  when  they  are  from  se%'enteen  to  twenty  and  the 
women  between  fourteen  and  sixteen.'  But  he  adds  that 
among  the  latter  there  are  men  who  put  off  their  marriage 
as  long  as  possible  so  as  not  to  be  burdened  with  marital 
duties,  and  that  they  are  enticed  to  do  so  by  a  number  of 
elderly  bachelors,  who  extol  the  advantages  of  a  single 
life  ;  and  widowers  also  prefer  remaining  unmarried  if  they 
Iiave  no  children  who  mc  ip  need  of  maternal  care.'  Among 
the  Guaycurfls  of  the  Gran  Chaco  even  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  said  by  an  old  writer  to  refrain  from  marrying 
imtU  they  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old 
in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  a  free  and  easy  life.*  Father 
Bauckc,  who  lived  in  Paraguay  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  states  that  among  the  Mocobis  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gran  Chaco  the  man  is  generally  past  twenty 

'  Lumholti,  t/MAnown  Mexico,  ii.  416. 

'  Morelet.  Reuen  in  CtHlral-Atnen/ta,  p.  157. 

*  Chit9an}on,  L'OriHoque  et  le  Caura,  p.  11. 

*  Btmau.  op.  eit.  p.  59, 

*  V.  Koeniipwald.  '  Die  Cayufa,"  in  Globus,  xdii.  381. 

*  V.  Spix  and  v.  MartiuB.  Traveh  in  Btatil.  U.  346. 

'  KrauM.  In  den  Wiidniutn  Brmiliens.  pp.  401,  ^34. 

*  lbi4.  pp.  160,  190.  315  iq. 

*  S&nclicx  I.Al>rador,  El  Paraguay  Catitico.  ii.  3& 
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when  he  enters  into  the  married  state.*  But  the  Guarani  ' 
of  the  Plata,  according  to  Azara,  many  at  an  oarUcr  age,  and 
among  the  Guanas  of  the  Gran  Chaco  the  girl  "  qui  se  nurie 
le  plus  tard,  se  marie  i  neuf  ans."»  In  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as 
wc  arc  told  by  Lieutenant  Bovc,  a  girl  looks  about  for  a 
husband  when  tw-elve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  youth 
nuTTies  at  the  age  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen."  It  is  a 
widespread  custom  in  South  America  that  older  men  marry 
young  girls  and  young  men  elderly  women ;  when  in  the 
latter  case  the  wife  becomes  too  old,  the  husband  can  take 
another  one,  either  keeping  or  sending  away  the  first.*  Thus 
among  the  Jfbaros  of  Ecuador  men  of  thirty  or  forty  often 
marry  girls  of  from  six  to  twelve.'  Among  the  Witoto  and 
Boro  of  the  North-West  Amazons  the  general  disparity  of 
age  is  between  five  and  fifteen  years.  A  man  will  choose 
an  imdcvelopcd  girl,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  jfcars  old.  and 
liand  her  over  to  the  women  of  liis  own  family.  Mr.  Wiiffcn 
says  tfiat  he  thereby  "  seeks  to  gain  affection  by  association. 
The  girl  lives  with  him  and  his  people,  they  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  her  people ;  she  is  trained  by  custom 
to  their  habits  of  life.'*' 

As  among  the  American  Eskimo  so  also  among  the  Chiik- 
chee  on  the  other  side  of  Bering  Strait  there  are  betrotlials 
of  infants.*  Dr.  Bogoras  states  that  families  who  arc 
friendly  to  each  other,  though  not  connected  by  ties  of 
blood,  sometimes  even  agree  to  a  marriage  between  their 
children  before  these  are  bom ;  but  more  frequently  such 
agreements  are  concluded  between  friendly  families  on  the 
l»3ts  of  the  exchange  of  one  woman  for  another.*    He  also 


•  Kohler,  Pater  FtoriaM  Bauekt.  Hn  JttuU  (n  Pdrttguay,  p.  311. 
'  Aaara,  op.  eit,  U.  60,  61,  94. 

'  Bove.  Patagonia.     Ttrra  del  Fuoco.  Marx  Australi,  p,  132. 

•  Ellrenr«ch,  Beilrdgt  tur  I'dlhnliunde  Bratilitus,  p.  27.  KiauM, 
9p.  at.  p.  315  (KarayS).  GumilUi,  El  Orinoco  iJuslratU).  L  197  sq. 
(Otomacos),     Im  Thum,  op.  cil.  p.  213  (Macusis). 

*■  Rivet,  •  Les  Indiens  Jibaros,"  in  L'Anihropologie.  xviii.  607  tf, 
'  Whiffen,  op.  cil.  p.  162. 

'  Hooper,  Ten  Moniki  among  the  Ttntt  0/  the  Tnski.  p,  109, 
Bogoru,  op.  eit.  p.  571, 

•  Bogoras.  op.  ctt.  p.  577  sq. 
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saj-s  llKil  ihc  youHK  iiifii  iiwitj-  uirly,  ami  tlmt  nut  infa- 
quentiy  very  young  girls  bear  children.'  Among  the 
GUyak  betrothals  arc  made  in  childhood  ;'  among  those  o( 
Sakhalin  the  marriage  is  said  to  take  place  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  (ourtwn  in  the  case  of  men  and  at  the  age  o( 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  case  of  women, •  Among  the  Ainu 
it  seems  to  Iiavc  been  an  ancient  custom,  though  not  general, 
to  betroth  children,  but  the  young  man  and  hhJiunUe  were 
not  absolutely  bound  to  marry.  They  consider  Ihcir 
daughters  to  be  marriageable  at  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  whilst  the  men  marry  when  about  nineteen  or 
tweuty.*  Among  the  Koryak  girls  generally  marry  when 
twenty  years  old  or  even  older  ;  but  in  former  times  marriages 
with  minors  were  more  common.'  The  Buryat  usually 
betroth  their  children  in  infancy.*  but  ttie  custom  by  which 
the  parents  of  two  families  where  there  arc  sons  and 
daughters  excliange  biidcs  for  their  sons  may  lead  to  a 
great  difference  of  age  between  husband  and  wife — a  young 
boy  may  be  married  to  an  elderly  woman  and  an  old  man  to 
a  young  girl*  Infant -betrothals  are  practised  by  the 
Samoj^ed*  and  Yakut,*  and  according  to  Vimbiry  by  all 
peoples  of  the  Turkish  stock.'"  Among  tlie  Lake  Dwellers 
of  Lob-Noi'  girls  enter  into  matrimony  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  and  men  at  the  same  age  or  a  httle  later." 

Among  the  Kifirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  a  girl  of  twelve  who  is  uiunarried  ;  infants  in 
arms  are  sometimes  married,  or  at  least  affianced,  to  grown 
men,  and  full-grown  or  even  middle-aged  women  are  on  the 
other  hand  sometimes  married  to  boj-s.  because  a  wife  is  a 

'  Ibid.  pp.  37,  573.     *  Mi»  Czaplicka,  Aboriginal  Siberia,  p.  loO, 

*  LnbM, '  h'ilcdtSaklahnc.'mBuil.Soc.iiegiographitcomfiureiak 
•It  Paris,  xxiii.  124. 

*  Batchelor,  ^titw  and  Iheir  Folh-Lort.  p    215  iff. 

'  Joohebon,  Koryak,  p.  753.  '  Miss  (  rapticka,  op.  cit.  p.  tifl. 

*  Melnikow,  '  Die  Burj^lcii  d«  Irkutskischen  Gou\-cmciiienl«,' 
ill  Verhandl.  BerUntr  GtitUsch.  Antkrop.  iS<,i).  p.  441  ii). 

'  Amesen,  *  Friii  Oyda-vtkni  lill  Olniorsk,'  in  Ymer.  iii.  144. 
••  Miiw  Czaplicka,  op.  at-  p.  108. 
'"  VimWry.  Dat  Tinktuvolh.  p.  109. 
"  Pretex-ahky.  From  Kulja  to  Lob-Mor.  p.  rii  sq. 
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field-sUvc  and  an  urplt.tti  Lid  wlio  is  tlm  owner  of  furld^ 
requin-s  one  to  get  Ms  land  cultivated.^  So  also  there  i5 
often  a  very  great  disproportion  of  age  in  the  marriages  of 
the  Todas  of  Southern  India.  The  woman  may  be  older, 
owing  to  the  custom  of  nmrn-ing  a  cousin,  but  more  com- 
monly the  man  is  much  the  older,  which  is  partly  due  to  ihe 
practice  of  infant  marriage,  a  child  being  often  married 
when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age.'  Amor^  the  Kotas. 
another  tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  when  a  boy  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  old,  ht^  parents  ask  in  marriage  for  him  aomc 
girl  of  six  or  eight.*  Among  the  Kasubas  of  the  Nilgiris 
"  niairiage  is  either  infant  or  adult ;  the  former  is  more 
common.  Adult  marriage  is,  strange  to  say  amongst  this 
forest  tribe,  looked  down  upon  with  sometliing  akin  to 
contempt."*  In  Tamil  land,  when  the  daughters  are  from 
six  to  eight  years  old  it  is  time  to  .marry  them :'  whilst 
among  the  Tamils  in  ancient  days  giils  were  considered 
marriageable  at  twelve  and  boys  at  sixteen.*  A  Kandh  boy 
marries  when  he  reaches  his  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  fiis  wife 
being  usually  about  four  years  older.*  Among  the  Or&ons, 
a  Dravidian  tribe  in  Cbota  Nagpur,  the  average  age  of  the 
bridegroom  is  sixteen  and  that  of  the  bride  fourteen  or 
fifteen.'  Of  the  Mundas,  another  Chota  Nagpur  tribe,  we 
are  told  that  early  marriages  are  not  infrequent  nowadays 
among  the  weU-to^io  people,  but  the  days  are  still  remem- 
bered when  no  young  Munda  could  marry  before  he  was 
able  to  construct  a  plough  with  his  own  hands,  and  no  girl 
was  ^ven  away  in  marriage  before  she  could  weave  mats- 
with  palm-leaves  and  spin  cotton.*     Among  the  B6do  and 


'  Scott  Kubertsun,  op.  cii.  p.  554.    '  Rivers,  Todas,  pp.  504,  513, 

*  Brccks.  Account  0/  Iht  Primitits  TnUi  of  the  Silagiris,  p.  46. 

*  Hayavadana  Rao,  '  Ka^iutMs.'  in  Antkropot,  iv.  179. 

*  BaicTkiii.  Landoflht  Tamuliai^f.  p.  33. 

*  Kanakuabhai.  Tamiis  Eighlftn  Hundftd  Yeati  ago.  p.  134. 

*  Hunter,  Rural  Beugai,  Ui.  82. 

■  Dehon,  '  Religion  and  Customs  of  the  Uraoos,'  in  Mtmoin 
Atiaiic  Soc.  Bengal,  i.  161. 

*  Sarat  Cbandra  Roy.  Afundas.  p.  436.  S««  abto  JeUinghaiiR, 
'  Sagen,  Sitten  und  GebrKuchc  det  Mtindx- Kohls  in  Chota  Na^pore,' 
In  Zeilsekr.  f.  Bthnal.  iU.  366  if. 
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Dhimils  "  marriage  takes  place  at  maturity,  the  male 
being  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  female  from  fifteen  to  twenty."  •  A  Santal  lad  marries, 
ns  a  rule,  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  a  girl  at 
that  of  fifteen.*  Among  the  Afildrs,  a  Tibeto-Burman 
people  inhabiting  the  Province  of  Assam,  child-marriage  is 
unknown,  the  age  for  marriage  being  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five,  but  niost  usually  eighteen  or  nineteen,  for  men, 
and  ten  to  fifteen,  but  most  usually  fifteen,  for  giris.' 
Generally  speaking,  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India 
marriage  is  almost  sb  universal  as  among  the  Hindus,  but 
the  age  at  which  it  is  contracted  b  higher  and  infant-marriage 
rare,'  The  aborigines  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  a  rule, 
marry  early  in  life  ;  among  the  Besisi,  for  instance,  boys  of 
fourteen  marr>'  girls  of  thirteen,'  but  sometimes  a  girl  is 
married  when  a  little  child,  in  which  case  the  husband 
carries  her  to  his  house  and  brings  her  up.*  The  Veddas  of 
Ceylon  marry  young  ;^  whereas  in  the  Andaman  Islands  a 
marriage  rarely  takes  place  before  the  man  is  twenty-six.' 

Child-marriage  is  practised  in  various  tribes  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.'  Among  the  Subanu,  a  mountain  folk 
of  Mindanao,  the  women  usually  mairj-  upon  arrivingat  the 
ape  of  puberty,  but  the  men  often  after  they  have  passed  that 
age."  Among  the  Bagobo  in  Southern  Mindanao  marriage 
is  said  to  take  place  much  later  than  is  common  among  most 
Kiilippinc  tribes,  the  couple  being  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age."    Betrothals  of  childi^n  are  also  frequent  in  various 

>  Hodgson.  '  K6cch.  Bodo  and  DltimAl  People,'  la  Jour.  Asialie 
See.  BsHgal.  vol.  xviii.  (it.  ii.  734. 

■  Hunter,  Rural  Btngat,  i.  toy    Cf,  Man.  SoHlhaiia.  p.  20. 
"  Stadt.  Mikin,  p.  17. 

*  Gait,  CtHSUioj India.  191 1.  vol.  i. (India)  Report,  pp,  163,  166.270. 
'  Martin.  Die  Inlandsldmrnt  tUr  Malayitditn  Ua&iniel.  p.  665  tg. 

*  Logan,  '  Five  Days  In  Nailing,'  tu  Jour.  Indian  Archiptlagn. 
iii.  490.         *  Nevill.  '  Vacddas  of  Ceylon,'  in  Taprobattian.  i.  178. 

*  Portman,  History  of  Our  Relations  with  the  Andamanese,  i.  30. 

'  Reod,  Negnlos  of  ZambaUs,  p.  37  ;  Blumcntritt,  Vtrsuci  4inrr 
Ethnographic  der  Philippintn,  p.  7  (Negritos).  Worcester,  I'hilippine 
hbtndt.  p.  108  (Tagt^anuas  of  Palauwan).  J«nlc>,  Bonloe  Igorol, 
p.  68.  '*  Fti)ley  and  Churchill,  Subanu.  p.  39. 

"  Colo.  ■  Wild  Tribes  of  Davao  Diatrict. '  in  FitlJ  Muttum  0/  fJatural 
Hiitory.  Anthropological Seriet,  idi.  loi.    SeeaUoibiif.p.  t43[Bi]a-an) 
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Other  parts  of  the  Malay  Arelupelago.*  Among  the  Sea 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  the  young  men  marry  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age  and  the  girls  at  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  some- 
times, however,  marriage  is  postponed  till  later,  though  it 
is  very  unu<>ual  to  meet  a  bachelor  above  the  age  of  twent)'* 
five.*  Among  the  Kayans  of  the  same  island  a  young  man 
"  is  usually  not  much  over  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
becomes  accepted  as  the  future  husband  of  a  girl  some  j-cars 
his  junior."  '  T|^  Kubus  of  Sumatra  marry  at  a  very  early 
age,*  Among  the  Battas  the  men  generally  marry  when 
they  arc  eighteen  years  old  and  the  girls  when  they  are 
fifteen  or  still  younger,  sometimes  already  in  their  ninth 
year.'  In  the  kingdom  of  Acheh,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra,  a  young  man  usually  marries  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  whilst  girls  many 
earlier  in  life  than  pcrltaps  in  any  other  Muhamniadan 
country  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago :  girls  of  eight  or  ten, 
nay,  even  of  seven  years  of  age  are  actually  handed  over  to 
their  husbands,  though  the  latter  may  be  grown-up  or 
elderly  men.*  Mr.  Bickmore  says  that  among  the  Malays 
the  boys  usually  marry  for  the  &rst  time  when  about  sixteen 
and  the  girls  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  occasion- 
ally still  earlier.' 
Among  the  Pacific  Islanders  betrothals  very  frequently 

■  Wllkcn,  '  Plcchtighedcn  en  gebryiken  bij  verloviogtn  en 
huwelijken  bij  de  vulktm  ^aa  cleci  Indlacheo  Aicbipd,'  in  Bifdr^gtn 
M  de  tool;  land-  en  volAenkuitJt  van  Ntdtftandtck-Indil,  scr.  v. 
voL  t.  161  tqq. ;  Schmidt.  Liebe  und  Ehe  im  aUen  uni  inodfm*n 
Inditn,  p.  307  s<j.  :  Hiclcwn.  A  Naturalist  in  North  Celebes,  p.  370 
(various  peoples  in  the  Malay  Archipi^a^}.  '  Aus  dem  Waoderbuche 
eiaes  Weltreisenden.'  in  Dot  Aushnd,  Uv.  569  (Javanese).  Riedel, 
De  sluik-  ea  kroeiharige  rautn  tuueken  Sehbts  en  Papua,  p.  21  ; 
Martiii.  Rriitn  in  dtn  M<A\tkktn.  &<..  p.  aSg  (natives  of  Bum  ; 
cliildren  ate  even  betrothed  before  their  biitb). 

»  Gome*,  op.  cil.  p.  1 17.  See  also  ling  Roth,  Natives  of  Sarawak, 

I.  115. 

•  MMa  and  McDougall.  Pagan  Tribes  of  Btmufl.  ii.  170. 

*  Hagen,  Die  Orang  Kubu  an/  Snmalra.  p.  130. 

*  Jungbuhn.  Di4  Bai  ildiiJer  anf  Snnuitfa,  it.  133,  S»  also  v. 
Brenner.  Bttuth  bei  den  KannibaUn  Sumatras,  p.  348, 

•  Snouck  Hurgronjc,  Aeliehnesf.  i.  293  s^. 
'  Bickmore,  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Ankipetago.  p.  378. 
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talce  place  in  childhocxl  or  infancy  or  even  before  birth.* 
Marioer  supposed  that  in  Tonga  about  one-third  of  the 
tnairied  women  bad  been  thus  betrothed  *  As  a  rule,  it 
seoms,  the  tender  girl  is  promised  to  a  boy  more  or  less  of 
her  own  age,  but  in  some  places  she  is  not  infrequently 
ailianced  to  a  grown-up  man  *  or  even  to  a  man  who  is  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather.*    She  may  remain  with  her 

*  Finscb,  Ntv-Guinta,  pp.  loa.  Ii6.  Guillemard.  Cntiu  of  tk»  ' 
Marchtsa.  p.  389.  Nouhanss,  Dnitich  Neu-Cvinta,  i.  160  sq. 
Vvttor,  in  Nachriciilen  Ubtr  Kaiser  WUMtlms-Land,  1697,  p.  89. 
SeUgman,  Mtlatusiant  0/  BrilisH  New  Guinea,  p.  743  (ti&Uvca  of 
Mukaiu  and  Bog&boga).  Williamson,  Mafulu  Mountain  People  0/ 
British  Ntw  Guitua.  p.  170.  Moszkowski,  '  Die  VoUccrsl&mme  un 
Mamberamo  in  HoUandlsch-Neufruiiieu.'  in  Zeittekr.  f.  Ethnol. 
xUli.  333  (natives  of  Dorey).  Itehl.  'UvberdieRechtsuischauungca) 
der  Eigeboreiton  etncs  TheUes  der  UlMichebucht  und  dcs  luiiera 
der  Gaz«Ue  Halbiiuel,'  in  NadirichUn  Obfr  Kaiser  WHMnu-Land, 
1S97.  p.  78  ;  BiLrf;cr,  Dit  Klist*H-  und  BergvAUur  dtr  GattUehalbittsel. 
p.  23 :  Rtfkinson,  Dreitiig  Jakre  in  der  Sudsee.  p.  63  (natives  o| 
Gazelle  Penlnaula  of  New  BiiLun),  FdwcU.  Waninxttgi  ht  a  Wild 
Country,  p.  85  (natives  of  New  BritAio).  Stepban  und  Gracbner 
Neu-MeckUnbwg.  p.  107.  Brown,  '  Notes  on  the  Duks  of  York 
Group,'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geograph.  See.  xlvii.  14$.  Tbuniwald,  For- 
tdutngSH  oufden  Salomo-ItiselH,  m.  i3  (natives  of  DuJn).  Codiington, 
M»ta)KsiaHS.  pp.  237.  341.  Robertson.  L'tnmtunj'd.  p- 395.  <le  Rochas. 
Op.  cit.  p.  231;  Lambert,  Manin  tl  Superititions  des  Nio-CaltdonitMS. 
p.  91  (New  Caledonians),  TJiomson.  Fifiaut,  p.  aoi.  Wilkes, 
op.  cit.  iii,  92  (Fijians):  v,  101  (Gilbert  Islanders).  Senflt,  '  Die 
In»cl  Naani.'  in  MitthtU.   Diutsch.   Schuixgib.   ix.   to6 ;    Koliler. 

'  Das  Recht  der  MarscbaUiiuuUner,'  in  Zeitsehr.f.  vergl.  RechUwiss. 
xiv.  417  iq.  Tautain,  '  £tude  sur  le  manage  dice  les  Pol>'n&ieiis 
des  lies  Marquises.'  in  L'Anlhropologit.  vi.  644  iq.  Waita-Gerland. 
Antkropohgie  der  NattirviUitr,  vi.  127  (Kukafaivans).  Jarves, 
History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  43.  Stair.  Old  Samoa,  p.  171. 
Ellis,  Polynetian  Rtsearclie^s,  t.  367,  270  (Tahttlans],  Geiseler,  Du 
OsUr-Insel,  p.  27.  Gubome.  Colot*y  of  New  Zealand,  p.  37  ;  Polack. 
Maniurs  and  Customs  of  Ike  Neto  ZeaiamUrs.  i.  135  sq. ;  Tregear, 
Maori  Rat*,  p.  265  ;  Best,  '  Maori  Marriage  Custonu,'  in  Ttans.  and 
Proued.  New  Zealand  InsiituU,  xxxvi.  33,  42  tq. 

*  Mariner,  op.  cit.  ii.  167, 

*  S«e,  $.g.,  Nenbanss,  op.  cU.  i.  161  (natives  of  the  part  of  New 
Guinea  which  formerly  belonged  to  Germany) ;  Sleptian  and 
Gmebncr,  op.  sit.  p.  107  (natives  of  New  Ireland) ;  Thomson,  Story 
of  New  Zt^nd,  1.  176. 

*  TbODuon,  Fijians.  p.  soi.    Stair,  Old  Samoa,  p.  171. 


parents  until  she  is  marriageable,  or  she  may  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  family  of  the  fianci.  In  the  latter  case 
the  betrothed  persons  may  nevertheless  be  kept  away  from 
each  other  and  even  strictly  prohibited  from  spealdng  to 
one  another  ;  nay,  it  sometimes  happens  that  whilst  the 
girl  is  taken  to  the  boy's  family  the  boy  is  taken  to  the  girl's 
people  to  be  educated  by  them.*  As  regards  tlie  age  when 
marriages  are  concluded  or  consummated  we  are  told  that 
the  Papuans  of  the  Maclay  Coast  of  New  Guinea  marry  soon 
after  they  are  circumcised,  at  the  age  of  between  thirteen 
and  fifteen  ;*  whereas  among  the  inland  tribes  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea  the  men  are  said  to  marry  comparatively  late, 
living  together  as  bachelors  in  the  men's  house  and  indulging 
there  in  homosexual  orgies.*  In  the  Mekeo  district  of  British 
New  Guinea  a  boy  may  marry  at  the  age  of  about  thirteen 
and  a  girl  at  ten,  but  as  a  nile  the  jMongest  ages  at  which 
marriages  arc  conchided  woiild  be  more  hke  eighteen  for  a 
boy  and  »xteen  for  a  girl.*  Among  the  Mafulu  mountain 
people  of  British  New  Guinea  a  boy  is  regarded  as  having 
reached  a  marriageable  age  at  about  sixteen,  seventeen,  or 
eighteen,  and  a  girl  a  few  j-cars  earlier ;  but  they  do  not  as 
a  rule  marr>-  before  Ihey  have  received  tl»cir  perineal  bands, 
although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  deftnite  custom 
against  their  doing  so.*  At  Port  Moresby  "  ftw  men  over 
twenty  years  of  age  renuin  single."'  Among  the  natives 
of  Bogadjim,  in  the  part  of  New  Guinea  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Germany,  marriages  are  seldom  contracted 
before  the  age  of  twenty.* 

In  the  groups  of  islands  to  which  the  Germans  gave  the 
collective  name  Bismarck  Arcliipclago  the  earliest  age  for 
marrying  is  in  the  case  of  boys  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  in  the 

>  Mos/kowiki.  in  Zeittdir.  f.  Ethnol.  xltii.  333  (Papuans  of  Dore  y). 

■  Milducbo-Maclay,  '  Anthropologischc  BcnierkuDgcn  iibcr  <li« 
Papu^  der  MacUy-Kuste  in  Neu-Guinea,'  in  Naiuurkundif 
TijdicMri/t  voor  NtdtrlttHduk  tndit,    xxxiii.  345. 

'  Moszkowski,  in  ZeUschr.  /.  Elhno].  xlui.  339. 

*  Williamson,  Wayi  of  tkt  South  5#a  Satage.  p.  119. 

'  Jiiem.  MaftUn  Mountain  Ptople  of  BrilUh  New  Guinta,  p,  16S. 

"  Stone.  '  Port  Uorcaby  and  Neighbourhood.'  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Ceograph.  Soc.  xlvi.  53.        *  Hagen,  Unltr  itH  Papua's,  p.  341. 
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case  of  girb  nine  or  ten,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  people 
marry  as  early  as  that  ;  few  girls,  liowever.  seem  to  remain 
unmarried  after  the  age  of  fifteen.*  In  the  Buin  district  of 
Bougainville,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  where  practically 
all  women  in  the  child-bearing  age,  from  about  fifteen  years 
upwards,  are  married,  the  men  do  not  marry  till  they  are 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  formerly  they  liad  to 
wait  till  they  were  about  from' twenty-five  to  thirty.'  In 
East  Mallicolo,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  girls  arc  usually 
married  at  the  age  of  twelve.'  In  New  Caledonia  it  is  very 
common  for  men  and  women  to  marry  when  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty.*  In  Fiji 
"  young  men  of  the  lower  orders  married  rather  late  in  life 
for  a  primitive  race,  rarely,  it  appears,  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five."  *  In  Easter  Island  the  ancient  cmtom.  which 
still  prevails  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  tliat  when  a 
boy  arrives  at  the  age  of,  say.  twelve  years,  his  father  fries 
to  find  a  suitable  wife  for  liim,  the  girl  being  perhaps  of  the 
same  age  or  more  likely  younger  than  the  boy;'  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  girls  were  generally  ten  years  old 
when  they  married.*  In  Niue  Isbnd,  as  in  fact  among  all 
Polynesians,  the  women  married  at  an  early  age,'  "  Early 
marriages,"  says  Mr.  Best,  "  seem  to  have  been  common 
among  the  Maori,  although  the  elders  appear  lo  have 
believed  them  to  be  harmful,"'  According  to  Mr.  Tregear, 
however,  siich  marriages  were  not  the  rule  among  them  ;  the 
men,  especially,  often  reached  mature  age  before  they  took 
wives." 
The  custom  of  betrothing  females  in  infancy  or  sometimes 

■  Pf«U,  SludUn  und  BeobachtttiigeH  aui  dtr  SUdste,  p.  36  sq. 

*  Thumwrald.  op.  cil.  iii.  81. 

*  Scrbclov,  in  Aittfrican  AnUtropalogiit.  N.S.  xv.  278, 

*  Brainne,  op.  ctt.  p.  ajt.  *  Thomson.  Fijians,  p.  171  s^. 

*  Cooke.  '  To  Rto  T«  Hcnua.'  in  SmUhtonian  Rtport.  1897,  vol. 
i.  716. 

»  Gana,  quoted  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Insl.  v.  I13.     Ttvgcar,  '  Euter 
IsUnd.'  in  Jour.  Potytuttan  Soc.  i.  99- 

*  Percy  Smith.  '  Niufi  Island."  in  Jour.  Polyiu$iaH  Soc.  xi.  »o6. 

*  Bt»t.  In  Trans,  and  Proctid.  New  ZtiUand  InsliluU.  xxxvi.  32. 
'*  Trcgcar.  TItt  Maori  Race.  p.  284. 


befcw*  they  are  bom  is  extremely  widespread  in  Australia.* 
The  girl  may  be  promised  to  a  boy  of  u  (ricndly  family,  or 
to  a  grown-up  man.  who  even  may  be  married  before  and 
old  enough  to  be  her  father.  She  generally  remains  with 
her  parents  till  she  attains  puberty,  when  she  is  claimed  by 
her  husband  ;  but  sometimes  he  claims  her  or  has  inter* 
course  with  her  while  she  is  still  a  mere  child.  Among  the 
Arunta  and  Soutlwrn  Loritja,  according  to  Strehlow,  when 
a  girl  is  betrothed  to  a  boy  of  her  own  age,  the  marriage  does 
not  take  place  until  the  latter  gets  a  beard  or  even  till  the 
first  grey  hairs  make  their  appearance  in  it.*  A  man  may 
have  to  wait  k  king  time  before  he  gets  a  wife.    Mr.  Curr 

'  Homtt,  ffalif*TTibts  of  SoMlA-Easi  4  uUraiia.  pp.  60.  61.  19.1.  196. 
197.  116,  217.  219,  221.  2^2.  236.  337,  241.  245.  I3I.  260,  261  tq, 
RUlloy.  Kamilwoi,  Dippil.  and  TurrutMU,  p.  157.  Holden,  in  Taplia, 
Foikh't.  6<.  of  the  South  Aitttraliam  Aborigines,  p.  17  (Muroura  tribe, 
Low«r  Darlini:).  Bona«y.  '  Customs  of  the  Aborigines  o(  the  Rivtr 
DArling,'  in  Jow.  Atttkr.  /ml,  wit,  129.  301.  Cameron,  '  Notes  oa 
some  Trib«a  of  New  South  Wales,'  ibiit.  xlv.  352.  Newland, 
'  Parkeiigeea.  or  Atx>riginAl  Tribes  on  the  Darling  River,'  in 
ProC44d.  Roy.  Geograph.  Soe.  Australasia  :  South  AuttraHan  Bratuh. 
ii.  91.  CuiT.  RteoUuiioHi  of  SfuMtng  in  ViUtma,  pp.  139.  349  sq. 
Hathcws.  Ethnologic^  NoUt  on  the  Aboriginat  Tribes  of  N.  S.  Watts 
and  Victoria,  pp.  96,  97,  100  iq.  Frascr,  Aborigitui  of  Ntw  South 
WaUi.  p  26.  WUhelmi,  '  Muinent  and  CuHton»  of  the  Australian 
Nfttivei.  in  particular  of  the  Port  Lincoln  District,*  in  Tram.  Roy. 
Soc.  Victoria,  v.  179.  Wcitgarth,  Auitralia  FtltM,  p.  69  (aborigines 
of  Port  Phillip,  N,  S.  Walet)-  Schulxe.  'Aboriginet  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Finite  River,'  in  Trans,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soe.  SMilk 
Auitralia,  xiv.  236.  Gillen,  '  Motes  on  some  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Absriginei  of  the  McDonnell  Ranges  belonging  to  the  Arunta 
Tribs,'  in  Report  on  lh»  Work  of  the  Horn  Expedition  to  Central 
Australia,  iv,  165.  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Native  Tribes  of  Ctnlrat 
AuUralia.  p.  558  iqg.  Sturt,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  Central 
Australia,  U.  284  *f.  Mrs  ),^ngloh  Parker,  Euahlayi  Trib",  p.  55  sy. 
Puiccll,  '  Aborigines  of  Australia,'  in  Trans.  Roy.  Geograph.  Soc- 
Auttratatia  {Victoria  Branch),  xi.  19  (natives  of  Queensland  and  llii* 
Northern  Territory).  Brown.  '  Throe  Trlbea  of  Western  Auitralia,' 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  Inst,  xliii.  156.  Waitz-Cerland,  Anthropologia 
der  Nalarveihtr.  vi.  773.  Malinowsld,  The  Family  among  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  p.  1 18. 

•  Strehlow,  IHeAranda-  und Lorilja-Stimme in  Zetilral-Avslralien. 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  89,  100  iq. 
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even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  as  a  rule  wives  are  not 
obtaiijed  by  the  men  until  they  are  at  least  th'rty  years  of 
age ;  *  and  when  young  men  are  allowed  to  marry  they 
generally  get  old  lubras  as  wives.'  Hr.  Taplin  states  that 
among  the  Narrinyeri  the  men  rarely  marry  before  they  are 
eighteen  or  twenty .• 

Infant-  or  child-betrothals  are  also  practised,  more  or 
less  frequently  and  sometimes  almost  as  exclusive  custom, 
among  a  large  number  of  African  tribes.*  The  fianU  may 
be  a  small  1>oy,  a  youth,  a  man  already  married,  or  even  a 
greybeard.     In  many  cases  two  families  agree  that  their 

'  Curr,  Tka  Australian  Race.  L  no. 

•  Sm  infra,  on  Crotip-mamagc  and  other  Group-relations. 
'  Taplin,  oP-  eil.  p.  35. 

*  Ruelle,  '  Notes  sur  quelqties  populations  noires  du  1*  territoiro 
miUtalro  <1«  I'Afrique  Occldfntalc  francauc,'  in  L'Attlhropologit, 
XV.  6S4  (Mossi  of  the  French  Sudan).  Henry.  Ltt  Bambnra,  p.  199. 
Sarbfth.  Fanti  Customary  Laws.  p.  fj.  H&nter,  '  Siltea  und 
GebrtUiche  dec  Angloer  (Ober-Guinoa),"  in  Zaiitthr.  f.  Ethnot. 
xxxvUl.  44.  Cmickshnnk.  Eigktetn  Ymh  yn  tlit  GoM  Coast  of  Africa, 
li.  193  :  Bosman,  toe-,  eil.  p.  434  (nativet  of  the  Gold  Coast).  Bowdich, 
Mistion  to  AfhattUt,  p.  302  ;  Boecham,  AilutnUv  amd  Iht  Gold  Coast, 
p.  126;  Wil»n,  Wlit«m  Africa,  pp.  iSi  (Asbanti),  iij  (Kni 
people  o(  the  Grain  Coast).  Ellis,  EA-t-iptahing  Peoples  of  Ihe  Slavo 
Coast  of  We%l  Africa,  p.  201  ;  Spieth.  X)w  EAe-Sldmnu.  p.  18a 
(Ewhe  of  Ho) :  Klose,  Togo  untrr  deulseher  Flaggt,  p.  353  [Hwhc  of 
the  interior).  Eliis,  Yoruba-spcahing  Ptoples  of  tht  Slave  CoasI  of 
WeU  Africa,  p.  183  ;  Dennett,  Nigerian  SluJiei.  p.  165  (Vonibn). 
Mockler-ForrynuQ.  British  Sigeria,  p.  231.  Thomas,  Anihrvpohgieil 
Report  on  the  Bdo-tpeafiing  PeofUs  of  Nigeria.  I  47,  Idem,  A  tuhropo' 
logical  Report  oh  Ibo-speaking  Peoples  of  Nigeria,  iv.  61  (A«abe). 
Landolplie,  Mimoiret,  ii.  ^o  (people  of  Benin).  Dennett,  At  tkt  Bach 
of  the  Black  Man's  Afimd,  p.  198  19.  (Bini).  Partridge,  Cross  Aitvr 
Natives,  p.  254.  Z41!er,  ForschHttgsr/iseu  in  der  deuischeu  Colonit 
Kamerun.  ii  58  (thialU).  Poiipon,  '  fitndc  des  Ba>-a,'  in  L'Anthro- 
fiohgU,  xxv'l  136.  Tordiy  and  Joyce,  Les  Bushongo.  p.  115  [Ban- 
gongo).  Torday,  Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds,  p.  94  (Barobola), 
Johiuton,  George  Grenfetl  and  the  Congo,  ii.  677  [Mongwondi  of  the 
Upper  MoogaU  region).  Weeto,  Among  Congo  Cannibais,  p.  ija 
(BoloU  o(  the  Upper  Congo).  Habo.  "  Die  Ovahercrd,*  in  ZeUschr. 
d.  GeuUsch.f.  Erdkunde  tu  Berlin,  iv,  490  ;  v.  Tranfois,  Noma  und 
Dainara  DeuUcA-SHd-West-Afrika.  p.  195 ;  Schinz,  ZVutScA-Sfef- 
Wttt-Afrika,  p.  172  (Herero).  Goltjchling,  *  Bawenda,*  In  Jour. 
AntSr.  ItuL  xxxv.  373,    Kidd.  The  Easenlial  Kafir,  p.  211.    Tbeat, 
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children  shall  intermaiTy.  Among  the  Yao  of  the  fonner 
German  East  Africa,  for  instance,  it  is  said  to  be  very  comnKm 
f<»'  a  woman  who  has  just  had  a  child  to  say  to  a  neighbour 
who  is  expecting  one,  "  I  have  a  son — if  you  will  liave  a 
daughter, '  let  him  marry  her  "  ;  and  this,  in  due  course,  is 
done.'  In  British  Nyasatand  the  matrimonial  future  of  a 
girl  is  nearly  always  settled  within  a  few  months  of  her  birth, 
the  Jianci  being  generally  a  boy  of  tender  years.*  Among 
some  African  peoples  the  betrothal  is  considered  binding 
on  the  family  ol  the  girl,'  among  others  it  is  not.*  But 
before  the  man  can  take  the  girt  to  his  home  and  consummate 
the  marriage  the  bride  price  must  be  paid  and  the  girl,  as 
a  rule,  must  liave  attained  the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  at  least. 

The  age  of  about  twdve  or  lliirtcen  seems  to  be  a  very 
common  average  age  for  the  marriage  of  girls  in  Africa.* 

Yellow  an4  Dark-tAinntd  PeopU  of  Africa  sotith  of  Uu  Zambtn, 
pp.  159  (Ibkrotse),  319  t<].  (MiikarKnga).  Hotub,  Sntn  Years  in 
South  Africa,  ii.  314  ;  Decle.  TItrte  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  p.  78 
(Barotee).  GouldKbury  and  Shcacc,  Nortktm  Rtiodtsia,  p.  i.s6 
(Awemba).  Miss  Weraer,  Natives  of  Brilisk  Central  Africa,  p.  iiq. 
juDod.  Lift  of  a  South  African  Tribt.  i.  99  (Pedi).  Dftlit^n. 
*  Heirats^ebrSiichfl  dcr  Schambaa,'  tji  MiUkeil.  DeuUch.  Sckuttgtb. 
xvi.  324.  FUUcbom,  Das  Deutsche  Sjassa-  un4  Ruamma^ebitt. 
?■  34S  '??■  (KoDde  people).  Dufi,  Nyataland  mtdar  th$  Foreign 
b^e,  p,  311.  Rosooe.  Northtm  Bantu,  pp.  38,  39  (Banj-oro).  118 
(Bahima),  262  so.  [Batcdu).  Johnston,  liptnda  Prottetorate,  p.  747 
(Bantu  Kavirondo).  Hobley,  Baslem  Uganda,  pp.  17  (Bantu 
Kavirondo),  18  (Nilotic  tribes  of  Kaviroado).  Gregory.  Great  Rift 
Valhy.  p.  343  (Wapokomo).  Merker.  Die  Masai,  p.  44.  Mtmiinger, 
Ueber  die  SUUn  und  das  RtchI  dtr  Bogos,  p.  61  sq.  Gnuididler, 
Ethnographic  dt  Madagascar,  u.  163  s^. 

*  Weule.  Native  Life  im  East  Africa,  p.  306.    »  Dufl,  op.  lit.  p.  311. 

*  Saituxh,  op.  eit.  p.  45  sq.  (Fanti).  Cniick^hank,  op.  cil.  ii.  192 
(Gold  Coast  luitives].  Flit*.  Eilie-tptaMing  Pt^pits  of  the  Siave  Coast, 
p.  201. 

*  Tordajr,  op.  cU.  p.  94  (Uambola).    Dccle,  op.  cit.  p.  490  (Akamba). 

*  Cniiclahaiik,  op.  eit.  ii.  193  (Gold  Coast  nittives).  I^ndolpbe, 
op.  eit.  ii.  50  (people  of  Benin).  Jolinsloo,  George  Grenfeli,  ii.  678 
(Bakongo).  Lc  Vaillftnt.  Travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  inlolMe 
Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  ii.  68  (Hotteatols).  Ma^ar,  Reisen  in  SOd- 
Afrika,  p.  283  (Kimbunda).  Decle,  op.  cit.  p.  490  (Akamba).  Roscoe, 
Baganda,  p.  87.    Grandidier,  op.  eit,  U,  164  (Malagasy). 
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Among  the  Herero  the  girls  are  married  when  they  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.'  in  the  tribes  near  Fort  Johnston 
in  British  Cenlral  Africa  when  they  are  about  fiftt^-ii.*  In 
some  Kafir  tribes  a  giil,is  married  as  early  as  thirteen,  but 
in  others  not  until  seventeen ;  "  if  an  average  lias  to  be 
stnick."  says  Mr.  Kidd,  "  it  would  be  best  to  place  sixteen 
as  the  average  age  for  marriage." '  Among  the  Amn 
Bashmen  the  girls  marry  between  about  thirteen  and 
sixteen.*  Among  the  Bassari  of  TogoLand  the}'  do  not 
marry,  or  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  before  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,^  among  the  Akikuv'u  of  British  East  Africa  not 
before  sixteen  or  seventeen,*  among  the  \\'adsl»agga  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  not  before  seventeen,',  among  the 
Baganda  accori^ng  to  a  recent  enactment  of  the  native 
council  of  Uganda  not  before  seventeen  or  eighteen.*  The 
age  at  which  an  African  male  enters  into  the  married  state 
.depends  upon  his  ability  to  pay  the  bride  price,  provided 
that  he  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Among  the 
Bassari  in  Togoland  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  marry  until  he 
is  seventeen  years  old ,•  but  elsewhere  in  West  Africa  he 
can  do  GO  as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen."  According  to  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  native  cotmcil  of  Uganda,  just 
referred  to,  a  youth  must  not  get  married  "  vinder  the 
age  of  twenty  English  years " ; "  but  formerly  young 
Baganda  of  about  sixteen  married,  as  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition of  marrying  at  any  age  after  attaining  puberty  if 
the  husband  bad  enough  property  to   pay  the  dowry.*' 

'  Hahn,  In  Zritschr.  d.  Geullick.  f.  ErdkunJt  tu  Btriin.  iv.  ^qo. 
V,  Francois,  op.  cil.  p.  195. 

*  Stanntu.  '  Not«s  on  some  Tribes  of   Ilritixh  Central  Africa,'  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Aulhr.  Insl.  xl-  310,  *  Kidd.  op.  cil.  p.  211. 

*  Kftufnunn.  '  Die  Auin,'  in  MiOkeil.  Drufsch.  SchuUgjA-  xxiii.  136. 

*  Klose,  ap.  cil.  p.  508. 

■  Roulledge,  With  a  Prrhistoric  People,  p.  124. 
'  VoUtnis,  Der  Kilimnndfekaro,  p.  ajji, 

*  Cunningham,  Uganda  and  its  PropUs.  p.  164. 

*  Klose,  op.  cil.  p.  508. 

'•  Nassau.  Felicfiiim  in  Wrst  Africa,  p.  ii. 
**  Cunningham,  op.  cil.  p.  164. 

"  Felldii.  'Notes  on  the  Wagandu  Tribe  of  C«olral  A(rirti,"iii 
ProcMd.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xlil,  744. 
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According  to  Fanti  customary  law  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
father  to  engage  a  wife  for  hi^  son  as  soon  after  he  teaches 
the  age  of  puhprty  as  possible."  •  Among  the  Herero  the 
men  marr>'  from  sixteen  jvars  of  age  upwards,*  among  the 
Auin  Bushmen  between  about  sixteen  and  eighteen.'  in  the 
tribes  near  Fort  Johnston  in  British  Ccn(ral  Africa*  and 
among  the  Central  African  Fors  at  about  seventeen,*  an)ong 
the  Wanyamwea  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  from 
seventeen  to  twenty,'  among  the  Wafipa  in  the  former 
German  East  Africa  from  eigliteen  to  twenty/  among  the 
Wadshagga  generally  at  twenty-four.'  Nowhere  in  Africa. 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  the  men  been  reported  to  marry  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  Madagascar,  where  the  majority  of  them, 
according  to  M.  Grandidicr,  did  so  when  about  fourteen 
years  old.' 

To  most  savages  marriige  seems  absolutely  indispensable. 
Among  very  many  uncivilised  peoples,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  cannot  easily,  or  cannot  at  all,  gratify  his  sexual  desire 
'  but  in  the  married  state  or  in  rclation.s  which  normally  lead 
to  marriage.  On  tlie  other  hand,  where  no  such  restrictions 
exist  we  sometimes  hear  of  young  men  preferring  to  lead  a 
bachelor's  life.  We  have  noticed  instances  of  this  among 
certain  South  American  Indians  ;  and  with  reference  to  the 

'  Sarbah.  op.  cit.  p.  43.  »  Hahn,  loe.  eit.  p.  490. 

'  Kaufmann,  toe.  eit.  p.  156. 

*  Stannus,  in  Jovr.  Roy.  Anlhr.  JnU.  xl.  310. 

*  FeHdn,  '  Notes  on  the  For  Tribe  of  Central  Africa.'  ill  Proceed. 
Roy.  Soc.  EJittbiirgii,  xiii.  207. 

*  Decl«,  op.  cit.  p,  348. 

*  Fromm.'  URja-LaiKl  und  Leute,"  in  Miltheil  Devluh.  Sfhultgtli 
XXV.  96. 

*  Volkena,  op.  cU.  p.  aji. 

*  Grandldler,  op.  cU.  ii.  164. — Far  additional  inotanrct  of  early 
marriages  among  African  posples  soc  Waii),  A  Voicf  from  the  Congo. 
p.  251  ;  Torday  and  Joyce,  £<*  Btuhomgo,  p,  113  ("  On  pcut  voir 
dcs  femmes  marina  dont  la  poitrine  est  k  p«ine  fonnf«.  et  des  pins 
famitle  qui  sont  encore  des  j«iineE  gallons  ")  ;  Wdson  and  Felkin. 
Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Sotidan,  U.  145  sf.  ;  Felkin.  '  Notes  on  the 
Madi  or  Mom  Tribe  ot  Central  Africa.'  in  Proceed.  Roy.  Soe.  Edin- 
burgli,  xii.  313  ;  Petberick,  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  Central  Africa, 
p.  396  (Djour  tribes  on  the  Wliitc  Nile) ;  Munztngcr.  Oitaftikaniicke 
SIndien.  p.  314  (Beni-AineT) ;   Parkyns,  Lift  in  Abytstnia,  ii.  41. 
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I)ra\idian  tribes  of  India  Ur.  Crooke  remarks  that  the 
prcnubial  laxity  of  their  girls  "enables  the  men  to  avoid 
marriage  till  they  are  well  advanced  in  life,  and  desire  to 
foimd  homes  for  their  old  age." '  Yet  even  where  the  man 
can  freely  indulge  in  extra-matrimonial  intercourse,  marriage 
will  sooner  or  later  become  a  necessity  for  him.  He  mtist 
have  a  female  companion  who  takes  care  of  his  house  :  she 
procures  wood  and  water,  lights  and  attends  to  the  fire, 
prepares  the  food,  dresses  skins,  makes  clothes,  gathers  roots 
and  berries,  and  among  agricultural  peoples  very  frequently 
cultivates  the  soil.  He  must  have  a  woman  who  bears  to 
him  children,  and  nurses  and  looks  after  ttiem  ;  for  a  man 
without  offspring  is  an  unfortunate  being  under  savage  con- 
ditions of  life  where  individual  safety  and  welfare  depend 
upon  family  tics,  and  the  old  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
yoimg.  The  cliildless  man  may  even  have  to  suffer  after 
his  deatli  for  lack  of  offspring.  The  Eskimo  about  Bering 
Strait  '*  appear  to  have  great  dread  of  dying  without  being 
assured  that  tbdr  shades  will  be  remembered  during  the 
festivals,  fearing  if  neglected  that  they  would  thereby  suffer 
destitution  in  the  future  life  " ;  hence  a  pair  of  childless 
Eskimo  frequently  adopt  a  child,  so  that  when  they 
die  there  will  be  someone  left  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  make 
the  customary  feast  and  ofieriiigs  to  their  shades  at  the 
festival  of  the  dead.'  The  Rev.  J.  Roscoe  says  that  among 
the  Bagesu  of  British  East  Africa  marriage  is  "  a  matter  of 
expediency  rather  than  love,  because  children  are  the  means 
of  assisting  the  ghost  after  death."'  Among  the  Ainu  of 
Japan,  according  to  Mr.  Batchclor,  there  are  various  reasons 
why  the  men  wish  for  at  least  one  boy  : — that  he  may  act 
as  family  priest  when  the  father  dies ;  that  he  may  inherit, 
preserve,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  principal  heirlooms 
and  family  treasures ;  that  he  may  act  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  take  the  place  of  the  father  to  the  yotmgci 

»  Crooke,  Triies  and  CatUt  of  the  North-W*ttem  FronHUs  and 
Oudh.  i.  p.  cxcvii. 

*  Nehon.  '  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,'  in  Ann.  Rtp.  Bur. 
Ethnol.  xviii.  390. 

'  Roscoe.  Northern  Bantu,  p.  172. 
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members  thereof,  should  there  be  any ;  and  that  he  may  keep 
the  father  in  tiis  old  age.' 

Moreover,  the  young  savage  will  generally  find  little 
difficulty  in  supporting '  a  family.  Speaking  of  some 
aboriginal  tribes  in  Farther  India,  I jeutenant -Colonel  Low 
observes : — "  In  the  infancy  of  society  and  where  a  )'outh 
of  activity  has  equal  means  with  the  older  persons  of  the 
tribe  of  subsisting  himself  by  the  chase  or  by  fishing,  he 
finds  nothing  to  prevent  his  mairying  early.  In  fact  it 
becomes  a  matter  requiring  little  thought.  He  soon  per- 
ceives it  to  be  bis  real  interest  to  enter  into  that  state."  ' 
The  same  is  true  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  tribes ;  Bick- 
more's  statement  with  reference  to  the  Malays,  that  the 
difficulty  in  supporting  a  family  is  unknown  to  them,*  has 
a  much  wider  application.  Indeed,  far  from  being  a  burden 
to  a  man,  wife  and  children  are  frequently  a  source  of 
prosperity.  In  his  description  of  some  Indians  of  Canada 
Heriot  remarks  that  chiklren  form  the  wealth  of  savage 
tribes.* 

There  are,  however,  even  in  savage  life  circumstances 
which  may  compel  persons  to  live  unmarried  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  lime.  Wlion  the  wife  lias  to  be  bought,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to  provide  the  necessary  price  to 
be  paid  for  her.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Zulus  Mr.  Eyles 
wrote  to  me  that  "  young  men  who  are  without  cattle  have 
often  to  wait  many  years  before  getting  married."  When 
Campbell  asked  some  Kandhs  why  they  remained  single, 
they  replied  that  they  did  so  because  wives  were  too  expen- 
«ve.'  In  the  island  of  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Northern 
New  Hebrides,  according  to  Dr.  Speiser,  "  young  men,  as  a 
rule,  cither  cannot  marry,  being  too  poor  to  buy  a  wife,  or, 
at  best,  can  only  afford  to  pay  for  an  old  widow,  a  low-priced 
article.    The  young,  pretty  girls  are  generally  bought  by 

■  Batchvlor.  Ainu  and  Iktir  Folk-Lofi,  p.  331  if. 

*  I,ow,  '  Kaieui  Tribes  or  Atx)rlginM  ol  Mairtahan  and  Tavai,'  in 
Jour.  Indian  Arekipttog^.  iv.  41S.  See  also  Hunter,  Rwal  Btngal, 
i.  20J. 

*  Ilickmorc,  op.  eit.  p.  278. 

*  Hefiot.  TriKth  through  th4  Canadtu.  p,  337. 

*  Campbell.  tVH4  Tribei  of  Khondistan.  p.  143. 
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old  men."'  In  fact,  of  many  simple  peoples  wc  arc  told 
that  the  nccessjty  of  pacing  a  bride  price  is  a  more  or  less 
frequent  obstacle  to  early  marriages  or  even  a  cause  of  lasting 
celibacy.*  It  affects  of  course  in  the  first  place  the  men, 
but  may  also  increase  the  number  of  unmarried  women. 
It  is  said  that  among  the  Munda  Kols  and  Hos.  in  consequence 
of  the  high  prices  of  brides,  are  to  be  found  "  what  are 
probably  not  known  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  IntUa,  respect- 
able elderly  maidens";*  and  in  the  Solomon  Islands  a 
chief's  daughter  seldom  marries  young  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  for  her  hand.*  Yet,  however 
frequent  it  be,  we  must  not  exa^erate  the  importance  of 
this  obstacle  to  marriage.  When  a  young  man  is  not  able 
to  buy  a  wife  for  himself,  he  may  in  many  cases  acquire 
her  by  working  for  some  time  with  lier  parents,  or  by  eloping 
with  her.  Moreover,  as  I^rd  Avcbury  remarlcs,  the  price 
of  a  wife  is  gencially  rfgulated  by  the  circumstancfs  of  the 
tribe,  so  that  nearly  every  industrious  young  man  is  enabled 

'  Spciscr,  op.  cit.  p.  3J4. 

*  RichAirliton,  Arelie  Seanhing  F.xpeditioM,  i.  383  (Kutchin). 
Bosoras,  op.  eit.  p.  370  '.Tungus).  Melnikow.  '  Di«  Burj&ten  dcs 
IrlcuUkitchcn  Couvtmemcnts,*  in  VerhancU  Brtlingi'  CfstlUch.  f. 
Amhrop.  1899.  p.  441.  A)il(]vut.  Unter  Wogulen  und  O^tjakon,' 
in  Ada  Socirlalis  Scitnt.  Fennicae,  xiv.  391  (Ostyak).  Idem.  Die 
KulturwOrttr  dfr  weslfiitnischen  Sprachen,  p.  203  ly.  (Tartars). 
Finlcy  and  Churdiill.  op.  cit.  p.  39  (Subanu  of  Mindanao),  v. 
Brenner,  op.  cit.  p.  348  (Battu).  Zollinger,  '  Lampong  Di^lricts,' 
in  Jour.  Indian  Archipelago,  v.  697.  Romilly.  '  Islands  of  tlie  New 
Britain  Group.'  in  Proceed.  Roy.  Geograpk.  Soc.  M.S.  ix.  8.  Pfcil. 
op.  eit.  p.  36  tq.  (natives  of  the  Bisnmrck  Archipelago),  Thumwald, 
o^.  cit.  iU.  81  (native!)  of  Buin  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  especially  in 
fonner  timet).  Penny,  Ten  Years  in  Meiantsia.  p.  93  (Solomon 
Islanders).  WaiU-Gerland.  op.  eit.  vi.  116  (Tahitians).  Tessmann, 
Dw  Pangwe.  H.  363.  ZAilcr.  op.  cil.  ii.  58  (Dualla).  Ouvanne, 
Reisen  im  Kongoitaaie,  p.  399  (Bali6te  lrit>cs).  Torday  and 
Joyce,  '  Note*  on  the  Ethnography  oi  the  Ba-Mbala,'  in  /««■, 
Antir.  Iml.  xxxv.  410.  lid^m.  Lei  Btishongo.  p,  114  (Bangnngo). 
V.  Weber.  Vitr  Jtthtt  in  Afriha.  U.  316  (Kafirs),  Petherlck.  op.  eU. 
p.  39]  (certain  Dinka). 

*  WatM>n  and  Kayc,  People  0}  India,  i.  00.  18.  Dalton,  op.  eit. 
p.  I9J- 

*  I'enny,  op,  cit.  p.  93. 
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to  get  one,^  Speaking  of  the  Sumatrans,  Marsden  observes 
that  the  cecessity  of  purcba^ng  does  not  prove  such  an 
obstacle  to  matrimony  as  is  supposed,  for  there  are  few 
families  who  are  not  in  possession  of  some  small  substance, 
and  the  purchase-money  of  the  daughters  serves  also  to 
provide  wives  for  the  sons.' 

A  poor  man  may  find  it  particularly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  procure  a  wife  where  the  males  outnumber 
the  females,  as  is  the  case  in  many  savage  communities.* 
When  such  a  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  combined 
with  the  practice  of  polyandry  it  need  not  of  course  lead 
to  celibacy  among  the  men,  but  when  it  occurs  among  a 
non-polyandrous  people  there  must  inevitably  be  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  are  unable  to  many.  This  must,  for 
instance,  be  the  case  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,* 
where  there  is  often  a  striking  excess  of  males  over  females.' 
Concerning  the  Easter  Islanders  we  have  the  statement  that 
bachelors  were  very  frequent  among  them  owing  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  males,'  With  regard  to  the  late  age 
at  which  the  Solomon  Islanders  of  Buin  formerly  married. 
Dr.  Thumwald  observes  that  it  was  due  partly  to  the  high 
bride  price  and  partly  to  the  smaller  number  of  females 
compared  with  that  of  males.  He  adds  that  in  spite  of  this 
polygyny  exists  there ; '  and  Hagen  holds  polygyny  respon- 
sible for  the  large  number  of  unmarried  men  in  other  parts 
of  the  Solomon  Islands."    On  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  of  New 

•  Avcbnry,  Origin  of  Civilisalion,  p.  106.  Cf.  Bosman,  foe.  cil. 
pp.  419,  424  {Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast). 

*  Marsden,  op.  cit.  p.  356  sq. 

*  See  ittfra,  on  Monogamy  and  Polygyny. 

*  In  Micronesia  it  is  common  for  the  poorer  class  and  the  slaves 
to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy  (Wilkes,  Narrative  oj  the  Umled 
States  Exphrittf  Expedition,  v.  74  ;  Romilly,  Western  Pacific,  p.  69 
sq.  ;  Waitz-Gerland,  op,  cil.  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.  125).  In  Tikopia  many 
people  never  marry  (Rivera,  History  of  Melanesian  Society,  i.  346), 

'  See  infra,  on  Monogamy  and  Polygyny. 

•  Geiseler,  o/>.  cit.  p.  29,  See  also  Cooke,  in  Smithsonian  Report, 
1897,  p.  716. 

'  Thumwald.  op.  cit.  iii.  81. 

•  Hagen,  '  Les  indigenes  des  lies  Salomon,*  in  L'Anlhropologie. 
iv.  4.    See  also  Parkinson,  Dretssig  Jahre  in  dtr  SMsee,  p.  481  sq. 
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Britain  (New  Pomcrania)  Ihc  nuk-s  are  in  llic  majority, 
polygyny  is  extensively  practised  by  (liosc  who  can  aHord 
it,  and  many  a  poor  young  man  can  get  no'  wife  at  all.' 
Among  the  Australian  aborigines  there  arc  likewise,  as  a 
rule,  more  males  tlian  females,  the  old  men  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  plurality  of  women,  especially  j'oung  ones, 
and  in  consequence  the  j'ounger  men  liave  generally  to  wait 
a  long  time  until  they  can  marrj'.' 

Polj^yny,  in  connection  with  an  unequal  distribution  of 
Iffopcrty,  i<i  very  frequently  reported  to  cause  celibac] 
among  the  poorer  and  >'ounger  men.  I  have  received  state-I 
ments  to  this  effect  from  several  correspondents  living 
among  different  sa\'agc  peoples— from  Mr.  Hadficld  with 
reference  to  the  natives  of  Lifu,  from  Mr.  Cousins  with 
reference  to  the  Cis-Natalian  Kafirs,  from  Mr.  Ingham  with 
R-fcicncc  to  the  Bakongo,  from  IJr.  Sims  with  reference  to 
the  Bateke.  Mr.  Wcel^  writes  of  the  Boloki  on  the  Upper 
Congo  that  the  effect  of  polygj-ny  among  them  was  to  tie 
up  the  \vomen  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who 
lud  either  inherited  them  or  got  tlic  wealth  with  wliich  to 
pay  their  marriage  money.  "  There  was  a  constant  com- 
plaint amongst  the  young  and  vigorous  men  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  wives.  Thus  we  found  a  small  nmnbcr  of  men 
possessing  nearly  all  the  women  in  a  town,  having  from 
four  or  five  up  to  twcnty-fivc  and  thirty  each,  and  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  could  not  secure  wives."'  So 
also,  according  to  Wilson,  among  the  maritime  tribes  of 
Southern  Guinea,  where  polygyny  flourishes,  "  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  younger  male  members  of  society  liave 
no  wives."  *  In  Makin,  one  of  the  Gilbert  IsL-inds,  a  great 
number  of  young  men  were  unmarried  owing  to  the  majority 
of   the  women   being   monopolised   by   the   wealthy  and 

>  Burger,  op.  cit.  p.  28  SJ. 

*  See  infra,  on  Group- mnniage  and  other  Group- relations. 

•  Weeks,  Ainetig  Congo  CanntbaU,  p.  133.  Seeatso  Idem. '  Anthro- 
polo^cal  Notes  on  the  B^nsiila  of  the  Upper  Congo  Kivor,*  in  Jour, 
Roy.  Anlkr.  littt.  xl.  418  sq. 

'  Wilson,  WtsUrn  Afrita.  p.  366. 


powerfuL*  Among  the  Kutcliin  Indians,  according  to 
Hardis-ty,  there  are  but  few  young  men  who  have  wiws — 
\mless  they  can  content  themselves  with  some  old  cast-off 
widow — on  account  of  all  the  chiefe,  racdicine-mcn,  and 
those  who  possess  rank  acquirwl  by  property  having  two, 
three,  or  more  wives.'  Polygyny  may  be  a  cause  of  male 
celibacy  even  where  tlicre  are  many  more  females  than 
males.  Pr.  FeUdn  states  that  among  the  Baganda,  owing 
to  the  frequency  of  polj^yny,  a  large  number  of  the  poorer 
men  were  unable  to  marry  although  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  was  as  3^  to  x.*  So  also  among  the  Konde 
people  in  the  former  German  East  Africa,  who  have  a  striking 
excess  of  girls,  many  young  men  are  compelled  to  lead  a 
single  life  because  the  old  and  well-tO'-do  men  indulge  in  a 
plurality  of  wives.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  wherever  polygyny  occurs,  it  necessarily  or 
even  generally  leads  to  compulsory  celibacy  for  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  Among  most  peoples  practising  polygj'ny 
it  b  restricted  to  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  and 
very  often  it  is  combined  with  a  surplus  of  females,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  practically  ewry  man  to  procure  a 
wife  although  there  arc  some  who  have  more  than  one. 
Among  the  polygynous  Waguha  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  for 
instance,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Swann,  unmarriol 
grown-up  men  do  not  exist,  the  females  bting  more  numerous 
than  the  males.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  polygj-ny 
could  hardly  have  been  a  potent  cause  of  celibacy  at  the 
lowest  stages  of  civilisation,  where  it  was  little  practised ; 
nor  is  it  likely  tliat  men  had  to  remain  umnarried  on  account 
of  poverty  in  those  primitive  conditions  where  there  was  no 
accumulated  property  worth  speaking  of. 

Whilst  polygyny  may  lead  to  cchbacy  among  the  men.  Hi 
effect  upon  the  women  is  exactly  the  opposite.     As  Junod 

'  Wilkes,  op.  eit.  V.  I03. 

*  Hardbty,  '  Loucheux  Indians,*  in  SmMsettian  Rspott,   1S66, 
p.  311. 

*  FeUdn.  in  Proati.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xiii.  7^4.     Se«  also 
WUaon  and  FeUdn,  op.  eiL  1.  214. 

*  Zache,  quoted  t>y  FtlUeborn,  op.  cil.  p.  343. 
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obscr\-cs  in  las  descriplion  of  the  life  of  a  Soutli  African 
tribe,  "  every  girl  finds  a  liiisband  in  the  land  where  polygamy 
flourishes."  '  And  it  seems  tliat  in  countries  unaffected  by 
European  civilisation  polv'g>'ny  is  practised  whenever  tlic 
women  are  in  the  majority ;  hence  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  old  spinsters  among  sa\'age  races.  For  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  polyandry*  in  some  countries  leads  to 
that  which  polygyny  prevents  in  others.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  among  peoples  practising  polyandry  the  males 
are,  often  at  least,  more  numerous  Ilian  the  females,  it  is 
among  many  of  them  quite  an  exceptional  form  of  marriage  ; 
and  in  no  case  is  it  known  to  be  tlie  exclusive  form,  mono- 
gamy, polygjTiy,  and  sometimes  group-marriage  being 
practised  side  by  side  vdth  it. 

Among  the  obstacles  barring  the  way  to  nutrimony  for 
many  a  young  savage  should  also  be  mentioned  the  rule  of 
exogamy.  Dr.  Bogoras  remarks  thai  immarried  men  are 
more  frequently  met  with  among  the  Tungus  tlian  among 
the  Chukchee,  not  only  on  account  of  tlie  coasiderable  price 
to  be  paid  for  a  bride,  but  "  because  marriages  arc  strictly 
exogamic,  and  a  bride  may  be  taken  only  from  another 
clan  than  that  of  the  bridegroom."  *  Concerning  the  natives 
of  Pentecost  Dr.  Speiser  observes,  "  All  marriages  between 
near  relations  being  impossible,  the  chances  to  marry  at 
all  are  considerably  dimlnibhed,  so  tliat  nowadays,  with  the 
decreased  population,  a  man  very  often  cannot  find  a  wife 
even  though  sxuTounded  by  any  numbt-r  of  girls."'  To  the 
causes  already  referred  to,  which  partly  account  for  the 
large  number  of  bachelors  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
should  be  added  their  peculiar  marriage  rules,  which  only 
allow  marriages  between  members  of  certain  small  groups 
of  people.* 

Sometimes  a  military  life  is  a  hindrance  to  marriage 

>  Janod,  op.  cU,  t  184.    Sec  also  ibid.  i.  373. 

»  Bogoras.  op.  til.  p.  570.         »  Speiser,  op.  eit.  p.  334. 

*  Cf.  Schulxc,  in  '  Aborigine*  al  the  Upper  and  Mi<ldle  Finke 
River.'  in  Tr,ins.  and  Procted.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Auilralia,  xiv. 
p.  ii(  ;  Strelilow,  Dte  Arando'  and  Lorilja-Stdmme,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i. 
«l.    See  infra,  on  Exogamy. 


among  savages  as  well  as  among  civilised  nations.  Old 
writes  tell  us  that  among  the  Iroquois  and  neighbouring 
peoples  young  warriors  seldom  married  or  had  anything  to 
do  with  women  until  tl»cy  became  .thirty  years  of  age, 
because,  as  tb^  said,  commerce  with  women  exhausted 
their  knees,  and  rendered  them  heavy  in  the  coiuse.  Those 
who  married  before  that  age  were  looked  upon  as  unfit  for 
war  or  hunting  and  were  despised  as  effeokinate  persons.^ 
Among  the  Masai  of  Eastern  Africa  the  warriors  are  abso- 
lutely proliibited  from  marrying — but,  as  we  [lave  noticed 
before,  not  from  having  extra-matrimonial  connections  with 
the  other  sex  *  The  younger  men,  or  warricns,  do  not  dwell 
with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  but  have  separate  kraals  where 
they  hve  with  the  immature  unmarried  girls ;  and  they  are 
not  allowed  by  the  cldcre  of  the  tribe  to  marry  until  tbey 
have  reached  the  age  of  about  thirty  and  have  accumulated 
a  fair  amount  of  property,  or  else  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery*  as  to  merit  an  early  retirement. 
The  warrior  then  becomes  hinwelf  an  elder  {ol-momo). 
According  to  their  own  traditions,  the  practice  of  living  with 
the  girls  was  permitted  to  the  warriors  because  it  was 
foimd  that  the  girls,  if  kept  apart  from  their  own  warriors, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  courted  by  the  enemy  and  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  tribe.'  "  In  the  Zulu-country,"  says 
Shooter,  "  bachelors  require  the  king's  permission  to  take 
wives — a  pemussion  sometimes  not  given  until  they  are 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  old.  The  reason  of  its  being  so 
long  withheld  is  that  unmarried  men  are  thought  to  make 
better  soldiers  than  those  who  have  wives  and  families  to 
attach  them  to  life.  Tshaka  permitted  very  few  of  his 
people  to  marry,  but  his  successors  have  found  it  politic  to 
be  more  indulgent.  This  unnatural  practice,  introduced 
by  Tshaka,  seems  to  have  been  based  on  an  existing  institu* 

1  Hennepin,  New  Discovery  0/  a  Vml  Country  in  Amerita,  p.  483. 
Laliontan,  New  Voyages  to  Norlk- America,  p.  451, 

*  Supra,  p.  134. 

■  Eliot,  East  AJriea  ProUetoraU,  p.  136  sq.  Johnston.  Uianda 
Proteelorale.  p.  S13.  Hinde,  Tlu  Last  oj  the  Monti,  p.  lOj.  Merker. 
op.  eit.  pp,  45,  334.    HoUis,  Masai,  p.  293. 
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tkm."*  In  this  conneclion  it  may  be  noticed  that  Ln 
ancient  Rouk-  the  milites  gregaks,  who  were  Roman  citizens, 
were  prohibited  from  marrying.  The  women  with  whom 
they  cohabited — commonJy,  as  it  appears,  called  focaritu — 
were  regarded  as  concubines,  even  when  they  ]iad  been  the 
regular  wives  of  the  soldiers  before  the  date  of  enrolment. 
These  restrictions,  however,  seem  to  have  been  removed  by 
Septimius  Severus  ;  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  mililes 
gregaUs  in  the  lourth  century*  possessed  tlic  right  to  marry 
during  ser^'ice.'  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  deal  with 
the  Nayars  of  Malabar  and  the  Zaporog  Cossacks,  who  were 
also  forbidden  to  contract  actual  marriages  though  allowed 
to  have  mistresses.'  In  tlie  Sandwich  IsLinds  most  of  the 
people  about  com-t  remained  unmarried,  but  homosexual 
practices  and  fornication  were  common  among  them.* 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  men  in  procuring  wives, 
or  young  mvcs,  may  be  one  cause  of  the  practice  of  infant- 
or  child-betrothal,  which  is  so  widely  spread  among  tlie 
imciviliscd  races.  Its  apparently  universal  prevalence 
among  the  Australian  aborigines  is  no  doubt  connected  wth 
the  great  demand  for  women  in  their  tribes.  Of  the  natives 
of  Eastern  Victoria  we  are  told  that  more  than  one  girl  is 
usually  betrothed  to  the  same  youth,  as  the  girl  may  die, 
and  tlul  on  the  other  liand  one  girl  may  also  be  betrotlicd 
to  several  young  men ;  if  the  man  to  whom  she  was  first 
betrothed  dies  before  he  is  old  enough  to  claim  her,  then  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  one  of  tlie  others.'  To  acquire  a  girl 
in  her  childhood  may  also  be  a  matter  of  economy.  Among 
the  Mongwandi  of  the  Upper  Mongala  region  on  the  Congo 
the  youth  selects  by  preference  a  girl  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  because  she  can  be  bought  cheaper  at  tliat  age  than 
when  she  grows  older.*  So  also  the  child-betrothals  among 
the  Negritos  of  Northern  Zambales  in  Luzon  are  attributed 
by  Mr.  Reed  to  a  desire  of  the  boy's  parents  to  get  the  girl 
cheaper  than  they  could  by  waiting  until  she  was  of  marriage- 

■  Shooter.  Kafin  oj  Natal  and  tht  Xttlu  Country,  p.  47. 

'  Meyer,  Dtr  f6miseAt  Konkubinal,  i>.  loO. 

*  In/ra,  on  rulyamlry.         '  M;il<>.  II^iutaii<in  Antiquities,  p.  9.1. 

•  Mathews.  Ethnological  Nolei  on  ths  Aboriginal  Trtbti  of  .V.  S. 
Waltt  and  Victoria,  p.  100  tq.      *  john.'ilon,  Giorge  GreiifeU.  it.  677. 
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able  age,  as  well  a&  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  girl  to  come 
into  early  possession  of  the  things  which  are  paid  for  her ; 
and  in  support  of  this  \'iew  lie  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
practice  is  not  met  with  in  Southern  ZambaU-s  and  Bataan, 
where  marriage  docs  not  seem  to  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  sale  as  in  the  other  district.*  With  special 
reference  to  child-nianiage  in  the  Malay  Archijielago  it  has 
been  observed  that  where  elopement  or  the  abduction  of 
girls  is  a  recognised  custom  parents  arc  anxious  to  marry 
their  daughter  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  an 
undeurable  match,*  The  child-betrothal  may  further  be 
a  means  of  preserving  the  \irgimty  of  the  girl,  which  among 
50  many  peoples  is  a  highly  \'alued  quahty  in  a  bride. 
Among  the  Yoruba  of  the  Slave  Coast,  for  instance,  "  non- 
virginity  in  a  bride  is  only  a  \'alid  ground  for  repudiation 
when  the  girl  has  been  betrothed  at  a  tender  age ;  for 
unbetrothed  girls  can  bestow  their  favours  upon  whom  they 
please."*  Finally,  a  very  frequent  molive  for  infant-  or 
child-betrothals  among  uncivihscd  peoples  is  the  wish  of 
two  families  to  be  drawn  together  or  to  cement  and  per- 
petuate their  friendship,  or  a  desire  to  become  connected 
^vith  a  family  of  importance.*  In  many  cases  such  betrothals 
are  said  to  be  parlicubrly  prevalent  among  people  of  conse- 
quence or  wealth  or  among  chiefs,  and  may  thus  be  alliances 
of  [Hilitical  moment.* 

>  Reed,  op.  cil.  p.  57. 

*  Schmidt,  Liei*  und  Eh*  im  alien  hnJ  moitnun  Jndien,  \>.  30S. 

*  RlIU,  Yoruba-iptahirg  PcofUs  of  the  Slave  Cossl,  p,  134. 

*  Dennett,  Sigerian  Sludtet.  p.  165  (VonitMi).  CruicksUaiik, 
op.  cil.  U.  iQi  (natives  of  tlic  Gold  Coast).  Bovrrlicli,  op.  cil.  p.  y>i 
{M\i.\nti).  Zdllcr.  i>p.  cil.  n.  58  (DualU).  Muniingcr,  Ueler  Jit 
SiUen  ttad  das  Recht  der  JSogos.  p.  Ci  sq.  MutliKu-K,  op.  cil.  p.  qG  ff. 
(tintivcsof  Eastern  Victoria).  ViiUinrmon,  Mafulu  Mountain  PeopU of 
Itriliih  Stte Guinea,  p.  l^o.  CL'(tx>rne,  op.eii.  p.  17  ;  PdIacIc,  op.  cil,  i. 
'3.1  H-  '•  i'cst.  in  3>n»M.  oiiit  I'rocetd.  New  Zealand  Imlilute,  xxxvi.  43 
(Mnori).  Tautain,  in  L' Attlkropohgie.  vi.  644  (Marqucsax  Islamicn). 
Stair.  Old  Samoa,  p.  171,    Geiseler,  op.  tit.  p.  29  [Easter  Islanders). 

'  IvIUs,  Yoriiba-ipcaLi'ig  PtopUs,  p.  183.  Dennett,  At  Ihs  Back  of 
the  bUieJi  Man's  Mind,  p.  108  (Blni  o(  Southern  Nigerm).  Codrington, 
Mtlanetiam.  pp,  337,  3^i.  Best,  loc.  cil.  p.  41  s^.  (Staori).  Taulnin, 
ioc  cil.  p.  043  (Maniticsa*'  i&liuKlers).    Jenks,  op.  til.  p.  08  (l!ontoc 
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Among  many  uncivilised  peoples  younger  sons'  or 
daughters,'  or  both  younger  sons  and  daughters,'  must  not 
marry  before  the  elder  ones  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of 
the  latter  getting  married ;  or  it  is  at  any  rate  considered 
improper  for  them  to  do  so.  Such  customs  arc  also  found 
in  China,  where  children  are  married  according  to  seniority,* 
and  among  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples.  We  read  in  Genesis  : 
"  Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  firstborn."'  In  modern  Egj-pt  a 
father  very  often  objects  to  marrying  a  younger  daughter 
before  an  elder.*  Among  the  Vedic  people  it  was  considered 
proper  that  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  should  not 

1  Dugmorv,  in  Maclvcui,  Comptrtdium  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customi, 
p.  4;:Kid'1.  op~  eil.  p.  3ii  (Kiifirs).  WillMrn,  in  Bi/dragen  tot  dt  laal', 
Iait4-en  volktnkundt  van  Iv'edirlaniUeh-Imtii,  set.  v.  vo].i.  143  (Battas 
ol  Sumatra).     Caicy  and  Tuck.  CMin  HtUs,  i.  189  (Siyin  tribe). 

■  Casalis.  Baiutoi.  p.  184  ([Jecliu.inos).  Junod,  Life  of  a  South 
African  Tribe,  i.  135  (Thonga).  Heese. '  Sittc  und  Druudi  dor  Sango," 
in  Arckiv  f.  Anthr^p.  N.5.  xii.  134  {Sango  of  East  Africa].  Riedcl, 
'  Calcia  und  Tob«rloreseo,'  in  Zeihchr.f.  EthnoL  xvu.  76  (natives  of 
Holnuihefa,  to  the  w«il  ol  N«w  Guinea).  Snouck  Hurgronjc.  op.  eit. 
i.  301  (AcUehncscof  Eaitom  Sumatta  and  other  natives  of  th«  Malay 
Archipelago),  v.  Rosenberg.  Drr  malayistht  Arckiptl.  p.  155  (natives 
of  Nias).  Among  certain  tiil>es  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  a  man  who 
marri«  a  younger  sister  before  an  elder  mu?t  pay  the  latter  a  fiue 
(Frazer.  Folh-Lort  in  the  Old  Tesfamtnl,  ii.  291).  Among  tlie  Saltsh 
of  British  Cohimbia  the  eldest  daughter  is  always  the  firet  to  be 
disposed  of  in  marriage,  and  it  is  customary  for  her  husband  to  marry 
her  younger  flbters  afterwards  [Hill  Tout.  '  Report  on  the  Ethnology 
of  th«  Stlatlumh  of  Brilish  Columbia.*  Iti  Jovr.  Anthr.  tnsl.  xiixv. 
1 13).  Among  the  Meitheis  (Hodson,  Meithrit.  p.  76  n.  •)  an<I  Cnros 
(Playfalr,  Caroi.  p.  6g)  of  Assam  a  man  may  marry  two  sisters  ODly 
on  condition  that  he  marri«  the  elder  bcff>re  the  younger.  Mnny 
other  racoa  allow  or  even  encourage  a  man  to  marry  alt  his  wile's 
sisters  "  provided  that  he  marries  them  one  after  the  other  in  order 
of  seniority,  bej^inning  with  the  eldest  and  working  his  way  doH-n 
to  the  youngest  "  (Fraier.  op.  cit.  ii.  364). 

'  Nauau.  op.  cU.  p.  9  (West  Africans).  Thumwald, '  Ermittlungcn 
fiber  Eingeborcnenrechtc  dcr  Stidsee.  A.  Buin  auf  Bougainvtlle 
(Deutsche  Salomo-Insein).'  in  Ztilscht.  f.  vergl.  Kfclilswtss,  xxlit.  335. 
Sorge.  '  Nissan-Insdn  im  Bi-.marck-Archipel.'  in  Stdnmetj!.  Rtehts- 
wrhdllniiu  von  eingebotenen  VSlkern  in  Afrtka  und  Oteanien.  p-407. 

*  Gray,  Chin^,  i.  190.  '  Gtntsii.  xxix.  3b. 

*  l^ane.  Manntti  and  Cuitomi  of  tht  Modtrn  Egyptians,  p.  i^. 
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anticipate  their  ciders  by  mairying  before  tbem  ;*  and  in 
the  ancieut  taw-books  of  India  a  transgression  of  this  rule  of 
marrjniig  in  order  of  seniority  is  punished  with  damnation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  has  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  performance  of 
a  penance.*  In  the  Punjab  Muhammadans  and  Sikhs,  as 
well  as  Hindus,  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  marry  the  younger 
son  or  daughter  before  the  elder  one.*  In  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
custom  requires  that  the  eldest  son  should  marry  before  his 
younger  brothers  ;  and  the  daughters  always  precede  their 
brothers  in  marriage,  except  when  one  of  the  sisters  is 
uurried  and  the  other  still  is  a  cliild,  in  which  case  the 
brother  is  not  obliged  to  wait  till  his  younger  sister  is 
marriageable,*  In  modem  Greece,  too,  it  is  considered 
wrong  for  the  sons  to  marry  until  all  the  daughters  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  fetter  must  marry  in  order  of 
seniority.^  In  Ireland  it  was  likewise  usual  that  girls 
should  be  married  in  order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  eldest ; ' 
and  reminiscences  of  the  same  rule  survive  in  English  and 
Scotch  mairiagc  ceremonies.  Brand  quotes  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  "if  the  youngest  daughter  in  a  family 
should  chance  lo  be  married  before  her  elder  sisters,  they 
must  all  dance  at  her  wedding  without  sliocs,  This,  it  is 
held,  will  counteract  their  ill-luck,  and  procure  them 
husbands." »  This  custom,  which  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,*  is  still  observed  or  remembered  in  Shropshire  • 
and  the  north  of  England."    In  Worcestershire  an  elder 

■  Maulonell  And  Kdtb,  Vtdic  IneUx  0/  Nanut  and  Subjttli.  \.  476. 

*  Laws  oj  Manu.  tu.  171.  Sacrtd  Laws  of  Ih*  Aryat,  u.  103 
(Vft'iUhlhii).  117  (BAudh&yana).    InitiltiUt  of  Vithnu,  liv.  t6. 

•  Paadlt  Hariklshan  Kaul,  Ctnsus  0/  India,  191 1,  vol.  »». 
[Punjab]  Report,  p,  a68. 

•  Demelii.  quottxl  by  Fnzer,  Folk-Lore  in  Ike  Old  Ttitament, 
u.  287  If.  Piprek,  Slawiukt  Brautwtr^ungs-  und  Hockttxltgthrduciu. 
p.  137  (Bulgaria). 

*  Rodd,  CtuloMU  and  Lort  of  Mod^n  Grteet.  p.  91. 

•  Joyce.  SocM  History  of  A  ncttnl  Inland,  it.  6. 

*  Brand.  Observations  on  Popular  Anliquititt,  p,  398. 

•  Shakespeare,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  U.  t.  33. 

*  Miss  Bume.  Shropshire  Folk-Lore.  p.  190, 

'*  Hendeison,  NoUs  on  Ihe  folk-Lore  of  the  Hortium  Counsisi  of 
England  and  ihe  Bordsrt,  p.  41. 
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sister  has  to  dance  barefooted  or  to  jump  over  a  pig  trough 
at  the  wedding  of  a.  younger  sister,'  and  in  Clouccsterehirc 
she  has  to  carrj-  a  broom  on  the  same  occasion  as  a  i>cnalty 
for  allowing  the  younger  sister  to  get  cnKagod  and  niiirricd 
before  her."  In  Wales,  "if  the  youngest  of  a  family  was 
married  before  the  eldest,  the  seniors  had  to  dance  shoeless 
for  penance  to  the  company  "  '—which  seems  to  imply  tliat 
elder  brothers  also  liad  to  dance  without  shoes  at  the 
weddings  of , their  younger  brothers.*  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Balmoral,  when  a  younger  sister  marries  before  the  cider, 
the  latter  is  forcibly  made  to  wear  green  garters  ut  the 
wedding,  and  any  young  man  wlio  takes  them  off  is  destined 
to  be  her  futiu-c  husband.'  In  the  north-cast  of  Scotland 
the  bride  had  to  gi\'e  her  unmarried  elder  sister  green  garlers,"* 
whilst  among  the  mining  folk  o(  Fife  green  garters  were 
surreptitiously  pinned  on  to  the  clothing  of  the  elder  mt- 
married  brolher  or  sister  of  Hie  bride,  and  aftenvards,  when 
discovered,  tied  round  the  left  arm  and  worn  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.'  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  customs  are 
ultirrtatety  based  on  the  idea  that  men  and  women  should 
marry  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age,  and  tluil  it 
is  unnatural  for  an  elder  brother  or  sister  to  remain  unmarried 
when  a  younger  one  becomes  marriageable.  , 

Among  peoples  of  archaic  culture,  as  among  most 
uncivilised  races,  cclih^icy  is  a  great  exception  and  marriage 
ts  regarded  as  a  duty.  In  ancient  Mexico,  when  a  young 
man  became  between  twenty  and  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
a  wife  was  singled  out  for  him,  unless  he  \vas  going  to  be  a 
priest ;  and  for  girls  the  customary  marriage  age  was  from 
eleven,  or,  according  to  Oawgero,  sixteen,  to  eighteen.  In 
Tlascala,  wc  arc  told,  the  unmarried  state  was  so  despised 
that  a  groxvii-up  man  who  would  not  many  liad  his  hair 

'  Notes  and  Qutriet,  aer.  vi.  vol.  ix.  135. 

*  Ibid.  scr.  vi.  vol,  viil.  147. 

'  Mario  Trcvclyan,  Folh-Lo't  and  Folh-Slorits  0/  Wales,  p.  274. 

*  Cf.  Fraxer,  op.  cit.  ii.  388. 

*'  Miss  Bumc.  iii  Folh-Lore.  xix.  339. 

"  Gfvgor.  Nolts  on  tki  Folk-Lon  of  the  SorllfEiist  of  ScoUatul.  p.  $0. 

*  Simpldiis.  County  FoUi-Lort,  vol.  vii.  Fife,  p.  393. 
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cut  ofl  for  5.hamc.>  Among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  every 
year  or  every  two  years  each  govenior  in  his  district  had  to 
arrange  for  the  marriage  of  all  the  young  men  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  and  upwards,  and  of  all  the  girls  from  eighteen 
to  twenty." 

"  Almost  ai!  Chinese,"  says  Dr.  Gray,  "  robust  or  infirm, 
wcll-formcd  or  deformed,  are  called  upon  by  their  parents 
to  marr>'  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 
Were  a  grown-up  son  or  daughter  to  die  unmarried,  the 
parents  would  regard  it  as  most  deplorable."    Hence  a 
j'oung  man  of  marriageable  age,  whom    consumption    or 
any  otiier  lingering  disease  had  marked  for  its  own,  would 
be  compelled  by  hi-'^  parents  or  guardians  to  marry  at 
trace.*    So  indispensable  ts   marriage  considered  by   the 
Chinese  that  even  the  dead  are  married,  the  spirits  of  all 
nialcs  who  die  in  infancy  or  in  boyhood  being  in  due  lime 
nrarricd  to  the  s^Mrits  of  females  who  have  been  cut  oft  at 
a  like  early  age*    To  die  without  leaving  a  son  to  perpetuate 
the  family  cult  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
lliat  could  befall  a  man,  and  at  the  same  time  an  offence 
.'(gainst  the  whole  line  of  ancestors.     For  it  would  doom 
fatlier,  mother,  and  all  the  ancestry  in  the  Nether-world  to 
a  pitiable  existence  without   descendants  enough  to  serve 
them  properly,  to  worship  at  the  ancestral  tombs,  to  take 
care  of  the  ancestral  tablets,  and  duly  to  perform  all  rites 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  departed  'dead.    Accord- 
ing to  Confucius  no  crime  is  greater  than  filial  impiuly  ;  and 
Menciub  said  Iliat  "  there  are  three  things  which  are  unfilial. 
and  to  have  no  posterity  is  the  greatest  of  them."    Conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  greater  crime  tliat  a  man  can  commit 
than  to  remain  single.    And  if  his  wife  has  reached  her 
fortieth  year  without  bringing  him  a  son,  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  for  him  to  take  a  concubine.* 

'  Clavigeio,  History  of  Mexico,  i.  319.    BttQcroft.  Op.  eit,  u.  151  S^. 

*  GarcilasMxle  U  Vega,  FirU  Part  of  tk*  Royal  CommtnUiiti  of  tht 
Yncas.  i.  306  jf.         •  Cray,  op.  cit.  i.  1S6.         •  Ibid.  i.  ai6<j. 

*  HDiiiini.  AnctitorAVorihip  and  Japtitttie  Law.  p.  1:9  tqj.  de 
Gmot.  Htlkgioui  System  0/  China  (vol.  iL)  IxKik  i.  617.  Giles. 
Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  SItidio,  t.  6^  n.  to.  Intto-Chintit 
CUantr.  iii.  58. 


Tbe  dsctifaK  «t  Ok 
ako  tsagte  fai  >faa  iaroMR  tku  2  OoMnd  TBJi.    Tbr 

rnwipiiri  al  in  wa*  tjett. aJOun^  ceBbacf  wa^  ao*.  pati- 
DVBQT  fUfModen  vy  bv,  tt  ww  deso^Docd  bjr  pAflc  "pirf^it ; 
tcc««tf*f  to  ftofcMor  BetBwi.  the  "HSf'rTi  u> 
WM  to  cfcettrely  iMirtcd  vpoa  bgr  tbe  bttcr  thu 
tberc  «M  oo  OMa  of  eatotoog  it  by  kpnwoo.  BbC  Itt 
»<Mtflw>theaMtoroiyprataitiwia<cda«cyoBiyatt«ided 
to  tbe  praKaC  or  fotare  bad  of  a  bmOf.  As  to  tbe  otber 
toibfn  of  the  bmtly,  co  tbe  coobary,  ceOncy  «as,  as  a 
rule,  obHptory.  Bcface  tbe  Rwtoretioa  of  z868  only  tfae 
booM-bcad,  Ms  ddat  toD.  wfao  was  tbe  presomptiTe  heir,  and 
Us  eldest  gfSAdioa,  iriiowoidd  become  the  pmomptive  heir 
after  tbe  ddal  ton,  were  aBowed— or  obliged— to  natny,  bat 
yiMUger  sons  coBld  not  bwiuDy  cootrsct  nKUiuge.  There 
was  no  need  for  the  latter  to  marry  and  have  dnldra). 
becaOK  tbcy  bad  oo  apparent  hope  of  ever  becoaxtog 
boosfr-beads  and  costinoaton  of  the  cult.  This  mle  was 
Strict^  foOowed  antong  tbe  Mmwrai,  or  miHtary  class ;  for 
pemfairioti  was  aot  gfveit  by  their  feudal  lords  for  tbe 
marrfa^^  of  youi^er  sons.  Among  merchants,  artisans,  and 
farnwrs,  »ipin,  there  were  someliTnes  exceptional  cases  in 
certain  localities,  but  in  such  cases  the  newly  manied 
«oa[de  generally  esUblisbed  a  "  new  bouse. "  *  At  the  time 
of  the  Taibo-ryo  (a.D.  701-1192)  a  male  was  allowed  to 
marry  at  the  agn  of  fiftcm  and  a  female  at  thirteen ;  ■  but 
the  present  Civil  Code  requires  tbe  age  of  seventeen  for  tbe 
tnafe  ar>d  fifteen  for  the  female.' 

In  Corea  the  men  ntoally  marry  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen  or 
•Ixteca,  and  it  Is  considered  correct  for  them  to  marry  girls 
a  year  or  two  older  than  themselves ;  bat  it  fttquently 
happem  that  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  marries  a  boy  of 
ten  or  leas.*    Very  often  the  marriage  is  decided  upon  when 

*  HosamI,  op.  eft.  pp.  131,  136  iff,  C/.  Kikucht,  Japaiust 
ESuaMom.  p.  164. 

■  Nakalima,  '  Murloce  (JapuieM  axtd  Korean],'  in  Hastlosi. 
Eiiychpwdia  of  litltgion  and  Ethiei.  vUi.  439, 

■  Civil  Ce4»  of  JapAH.  {}  763,  pi  lot. 

■  Ssundenofl.  '  Notes  on  Corea  and  lU  Penplo,'  In  J<mT.  Anlhr. 
Intl.  xxiv.  303.    Nukajinui.  he.  tit.  p.  460. 
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the  future  bride  and  brid^room  are  in  their  early  infancy.* 
It  is  said  that  "  the  male  hiunan  being  who  is  unmarried  is 
never  called  a  '  inan,'  whatever  his  age,  but  goes  by  the 
name  of  '  yatow,'  a  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  un- 
marriageable  young  girls ;  and  the  '  man '  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  has  a  perfect  right  to  strike,  abuse,  order  about  the 
'  yatow '  of  tldrty,  who  dares  not  as  much  as  open  his 
lips  to  complain."  ■ 

Among  the  Semites  we  meet  with  the  idea  that  a  dead 
man  who  has  no  children  will  miss  something  in  ShSol 
through  not  receiving  that  kind  of  worship  which  ancestors 
in  early  times  appear  to  have  received.'  The  Hebrews 
looked  upon  marriage  as  a  religious  duty.*  According  to  the 
ShQl^ln  'Arilkh,  the  recognised  Jewish  code,  he  who  abstains 
from  marrying  is  guilty  of  bloodshed,  diminishes  the  image 
of  God,  and  causes  the  divine  presence  to  withdraw  from 
Israel ;  hence  a  single  man  past  twenty  may  be  compelled 
by  the  court  to  take  a  wife.'  The  Mishna  regards  eighteen 
as  the  normal  age  of  mairiage  for  a  man,  whilst  girh  were 
treated  as  marriageable  from  the  beginning  of  their 
thirteenth  year,  when  they  attained  their  majority.*  But 
at  various  times  very  youthful  mairiages  have  prevailed 
among  the  Jews :  by  the  thirteenth  century  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Jewish  girls  were  married  during  their  minority, 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
bridegroom  was  frequently  not  more  than  ten  years  old 
and  the  bride  was  younger  still.' 

Although  Islam  considers  marriage  a  civil  contract,  it 

'  Saundenon,  loc.  cit.  p.  305.     *  Ross.  History  0/  Carta,  p.  313. 

*  Cheyne,  '  Harlot,'  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  Eneyclopadia  Biblica, 
ii.  1964. 

*  Mayer,  RecUt  dtr  IsratliUn,  pp.  286.  333.  Uchtscbein,  Ek» 
nock  mosaisch-lalmudUcher  Auffassung.  p.  3  sqq.  Kluginaniii  Dit 
Frau  im  Talmud,  p.  39  sq. 

*  'ShuUan  'Jrukh.  iv.  (Ebben  ha-'eier)  i.  i,  3.  See  also  YabhamOth. 
fol.  63  b.  sq.,  quoted  by  Hargolis, '  Celibacy,'  in  Jtwiih  Encyeloptdia, 
iii.  636. 

*  Abrabanu,  Jewish  Lift  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  166  sg.  Idetn^ 
Marriage  (Jewish),'  in  Hastings,  op.  cit.  vili.  461. 

'  Idem,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  167  sq. 
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ncvcrtliflcss  enjoins  it  as  a  religious  duty  "  incumbent  on 
all  who  possess  llic  ability." '  "  When  a  servant  of  God 
marries,  verily  he  jwrfccts  lialf  his  n'h^oii."  '  It  is  related 
in  the  Traditions  that  the  Prophet  once  asked  a  inan  if 
he  was  married,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said, 
"  Art  thou  sound  and  healthy  ?  "  When  the  man  replied 
that  he  was,  the  Prophet  siiid,  "  Then  thou  art  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  devil."'  In  Morocco  I  was  told  that  a  married 
man  is  blessed  in  tliis  life  and  rocs  to  Paradise  after  death, 
whereas  a  grown-up  man  who  dies  a  bachelor  does  not  find 
the  road  to  Paradise,  but  will  rise  again  with  the  devil.* 
In  Muliammadan  countries  it  is  certainly  considered  im- 
l>ri)ptT  and  even  disreputable  for  a  man  to  abstaiji  from 
nuirrying  wlicn  he  Ims  attained  a  sufficient  age  and  when 
there  is  no  just  impediment;*  and.as  Ntebuhr  remarked, 
"  nothing  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  East,  than  a 
woman  unnurrifd  after  a  certain  time  of  life."  She  will 
rather  marry  a,  poor  man,  or  kccomc  second  wife  to  a  nan 
already  married,  than  remain  in  a  state  of  ccbbacy.'  Among 
the  Pei-sians,  according  to  Dr.  Polak,  ahnost  every  girl  of 
good  repute  is  married  before  her  twenty-first  year,  and 
old  b.ichcIors  are  unknown.'  Elphinstonc  states  that  in 
Afghanistan  the  common  age  for  marriage  is  twenty  for 
the  men  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  for  the  women.  Men  unable 
to  jKiy  the  price  ol  a  wife  arc  often  unmarried  till  forty, 
and  women  arc  sometimes  single  till  twenty-five  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  rich  sometimes  marry  before  the  age  of 
puberty.' 

'  SayiMgs   of  Mtiliammad.   edited   by   Abdullah   al-HSm3e  al> 
Suhrawardy.  p.  55. 

*  Quoted  l>y  Lano,  Arabian  Society  in  tki  Middle  Ages.  p.  211. 

'  MisJihiil,  book  xiii.  ch.  I.,  qiiolcd  by  IIugliiM.   DieHonafy  0} 
lilam,  i>.  313. 

*  Sea  Westcrmarck.  Marriage  Ceremoiiiei  in  Morocco,  p.  359. 

*  Sec,  e.g..  Lane,  ManHtn  and  Cvntomt  of  the  Modem  EgypUani, 
1.  ;13. 

*  Niebuhr,  '  Travels  in  Arabia,'  in  I^iikcrlon.  op,  ei$.  x.   131. 
Cf  IJiirckh.irdt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  nitd  H'.i'iif'iv*,  p.  t>^, 

^  IV)!ak.  Persien.  i.  305,     C/  Wiliui.  t'liiinii  f.ife  and  Cutloms. 
p,  361. 
■  Elphiiihlone,  Account  of  the  Kingdom  0}  Kaubui,  i.  336  iq. 


The  so-called  Aryan  nation?  in  ancient  times,  as  M. 
Fustcl  dc  Coulangcs  and  others  Iiavc  pointctf  out.  regarded 
celibacy  as  an  impiety  and  a  misfortune :  "  an  imptcty, 
bccausi?  one  who  did  not  nuirry  put  the  iiappincss  of  tho 
manes  of  the  family  in  peril ;  a  misfortune,  because  he' 
himself  \vould  receive  no  worship  after  his  death."  A 
man's  hajipincss  in  the  next  world  depended  upon  his 
having  a  continuous  line  of  nule  descendants,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  make  the  periodical  offerings  for  the  repose 
of  liis  soul.'  It  vns  no  doubt  po9.<Uble  to  adopt  a  son  ;  but 
in  the  Rig-Veda  at  least  that  custom  is  plainly  \icwcd  as 
unsatisfactory.*  Tlic  old  idei  still  survives  in  India  :  "a 
Hindu  man  must  marry  and  beget  children  to  perform  his 
funeral  rites,  lest  bis  spirit  wander  uneasily  in  the  waste  i 
pltcoa  of  the  earth."*  Marriage  is  a  duty  which  every 
parent  must  perform  for  his  children  ;  otherwise  they  owe 
iiim  no  reverence.  But  although  a  man  who  is  unmarried 
is  looked  upon  as  an  almost  useless  member  of  the  com- 
munity and,  indeed,  as  beyond  the  pale  of  nature,  he  does  not 
disgrace  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  greater 
reproach  for  a  high-class  Hindu  than  to  have  a  daughter 
unnurricd  at  the  age  of  puberty.  A  family  with  such  a 
daughter  is  supposed  to  labour  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods  ;  on  a  strict  rendering  of  certain  texts  her 
unmarried  state  entails  retrospective  damnation  on  tlucc 
generations  of  ancestors.*  Of  the  unmarried  girk  in  India 
in  general  only  one  in  evety  fourteen  has  turned  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  of  the  bachelors  only  one  in  twenty-four 
is  over  thirty ;  and  among  the  Hindus  marriage  is  con- 
tracted at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 

'  Tiislcl  de  Coulangcs.  La  eiti  anlijue.  p.  54  if.  Hcam.  Tlu 
Aryan  Household,  pp.  69,  71.  Mayne,  Tualia  m  Hittdu  I^w  aitd 
Utage.  p.  83. 

^^m         ■  Rig-Vtia.  vU.  4.7.8.    Maocloncll  and  Keith,  op.  eSt.  i.  ^SO. 

^^        •  Ri*ley.  Ptoptt  of  India,  p.    134.     See  .ilso  Monicr-WilHams, 

^^^      BrShmaniim  and  Hindiiism.  p.  243  jj. ;   Gait,  op.  eit.  p.  263. 

I  *  SleciiMii,  Rimbles  and  RitoUeeliam  of  nn  Indiatt  OgUiol.  t.  50. 

I  Dubut^,  Descriplhn  of  the  Chitratter,  ^.  of  Iht  Ptf>pU  ■■/  Sttdta, 

I  p.  96  iq-    Rialey.  op.  cil.  pp,   134.  igi.    l-'oralcr.  SkeUhti  of  Ikt 

I  filylhology,  &<.  of  the  Hindoot.  p.  58. 
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At  the  higher  ages  practically  no  one  is  left  unmarried,  except 
persons  suffering  from  some  infirmity  or  <lisfigurcmciit, 
beggars,  prostitutes,  concubines,  religious  devotws  and 
mendicants,  and  a  few  members  of  certain  hypergamous 
groups  who  have  been  unable  to  effect  alliances  of  the  kind 
which  alone  are  permitted  to  them  by  the  rules  of  their 
community.* 

A  considerable  number  of  Hindus  of  both  sexes  are  married 
already  as  infants,  namely,  lo  males  and  i8  females  in 
every  thousand  children  in  the  age-period  0-5,  48  males  and 
132  females  in  the  age-period  5-10,  and  159  males  and  488 
females  in  the  agc-i>criod  10-15.  Infant-marriage  prevails 
chiefly  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Bombay.  Baroda,  the  Central 
Id(^  Agency,  and  Hyderabad,  that  is,  in  certain  central 
tracts,  whereas  it  is  rare  in  the  cast,  west,  and  south  of 
India.*  The  Hindus  as  a  body  are  more  addicted  to  it  than 
any  other  religious  community ;  it  is  much  rarer  among 
the  Muhammadans  and  much  rarer  still  among  CJiristians 
and  Animists,  whilst  among  the  Buddhists  marriage  below 
the  age  of  ten  is  practically  unknown  and  marriage  below 
the  age  of  fifteen  extremely  rare*  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  Hindu  child-marriage  does  not  as  a  rule  imply 
immediate  cohabitation,  Yet  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
cohabitation  often  takes  place  before  the  child-wife  has 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,  and  it  docs  so,  at  the  latest, 
immediately  after  her  first  menstruation.* 

These  early  betrothals  have  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.  First  of  all  it  should  be  noted  that  they  carmot  be 
regarded  as  survivals  of  a  primitive  custom,  cither 
Dravidian  or  Aryan ;  for  most  of  the  Dravidian  tribes 
have  adult  marriage,'  whilst  in  the  early  Vedlc  texts 
marriage  appears  essentially  as  a  union  of  two  persons  of 
full  development  and  child-wives  first  occur  regularly  in 
the  Sutra  period.'  Many  of  the  law-books  fix  a  definite  age 
for  the  marriage  of  girls;    and  the  later  the  treatise,  the 

>  Gait,  op.  cit.  pp.  162.  263.  266.  •  Ibid.  p.  267. 

'  Ibid.  p.  167  iij.        *  Ibid.  p.  267.  RWev,  op.  eit.  p.  195  *1- 

•  Gait,  op.  ctl.  p,  270,     Risky,  op.  cH.  p.  187. 

*  MacdoneU  %ik1  Keith,  op.  eif.  i.  474 1;. 
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earlier  is  the  age  which  it  prescribes.  According  to  the 
•  Laws  of  Manu '  a  man  of  thirty  should  many  a  girl  of 
twelve,  and  a  man  of  twenty-four  a  girl  of  eight ;  ^  whilst 
later  books  &x  the  higher  hmit  of  age  in  such  cases  at  ten 
or  eight  years  and  reduce  the  lower  limit  to  seven,  six,  or 
even  four  years.'  It  has  been  surmised  that  one  cause  of 
the  child-marriage  was  the  growth  of  the  patriarchal  power 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  who  must  have  been  adverse  to 
any  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  its  female 
members,  and  more  especially  to  their  exercising  the  right 
of  choosing  their  husbands  for  themselves,  which  might 
prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  family.  Moreover, 
the  gradual  lowering  of  the  position  of  women  from  the 
high  standard  of  Vedic  times  and  the  distrust  of  their  virtue 
induced  by  the  example  of  pre-matrimonial  licence  set  by 
the  Dravidian  races  may  have  operated  in  the  same 
direction ;  it  is  hinted  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  that 
a  girl  would  be  married  as  a  child  in  order  to  avert  the 
possibiUty  of  her  causing  scandal  later  on.*  It  has  further 
been  said  that  child-marriage  was  introduced  on  account 
of  the  frequent  invasions  of  foreigners  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  times.*  As  the  most  potent  motive,  however,  has 
been  represented  the  desire  of  parents  to  secure  appropriate 
bridegrooms  for  their  daughters.'  The  custom  of  hypergamy, 
which  prohibits  a  woman  from  marrying  a  man  belonging 
to  a  caste  lower  than  her  own,  limits  the  number  of  possible 
husbands  for  the  girls  of  the  higher  classes  and  makes 
fathers  anxious  to  get  their  daughters  married  as  soon  as  an 
acceptable  match  offers.  And,  say^  Sir  Herbert  Rislcy, 
"  when  the  custom  of  infant  marriage  had  once  been  started, 
under  pressure  of  social  necessity,  by  the  families  of  the 
highest  group,  who  had  the  largest  surplus  of  marriageable 
daughters,  a  sort  of  fashion  would  have  been  set  and  would 
be  bhndly  followed  through  all  the  grades."' 

'  Laws  0/  Manu,  ix.  94.  '  Rislcy,  op.  cit.  p.  189. 

*  Ibid.  p.  i8g  sq. 

*  Kanjtlal,  '  Hindu  Early  Marriage.'  ii)  Calcitlta  Review,  cxxviii. 
1 66. 

*  Forbes,  Oritntal  Memotn,  iii.  302.        *  Risley,  op.  cit.  p.  190. 
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This  opinion  has  been  contntdtcted  by  Mr.  Gait,  who 
observes  that  the  practice  of  hj-pcrgamy,  although  it  in 
some  cases  leads  to  early  marriages,  often,  on  the  conlrarj', 
leads  to  the  postponement  of  marriage.  "  A  poor  man  with 
many  daughters,"  he  ^vrites,  "  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
to  pay  the  bridegroom  price ;  and  it  often  happens  in 
consequence  that  his  girls  remain  unmarried  until  long  after 
the  age  of  puberty.  So  frequently  is  this  the  case  that,  in 
various  castes,  the  hypergamous  sections  no  longer  penalise 
a  man  for  failing  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage  before 
they  attain  puberty.  The  Rajputs,  who  arc  much  addicted 
to  hypergamy,  are  by  no  means  in  the  front  lank  as  regards 
infant  marriage.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  hypergamy  leads  to  early  marriage.  It  seems  rather  to 
be  the  case  that  infant  marriage  is  most  common  where  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  husband  is  small  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  inexpensive."  '  Hi-i  own  view  is  that  the  practice 
had  its  origin  neither  in  the  pure  Arj-an  nor  in  the  pure 
Dravidian  culture,  but  was  the  result  of  their  impact.  He 
remarks  that  though  the  non-Hinduised  Dra\-idian  tribes 
do  not  ordinarily  give  their  girls  in  marriage  before  puberty, 
they  allow  them  great  sexual  freedom  so  long  as  they  arc 
spinsters.  When  such  tribes  come  under  the  influence  of 
Hinduism,  this  premarital  communism  falls  into  disrepute, 
and  the  umpk-st  method  of  putting  an  end  to  it  would 
obviously  be  by  proxiding  the  girls  with  liusbands  before 
the  promptings  of  nature  could  lead  them  astray.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  new-born  desire  to  get  virgin  wives  for 
their  sons  would  lead  parents  to  select  girls  who  are  so  young 
that  there  can  be  httlo  fear  of  their  liaving  already  lost  their 
virginity.  Mr.  Gait  thinks  that  this  h)*polhesis  is  the  one 
wliich,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  lit  most  closely  into  the 
facts.  It  explain?  how  it  is  that  while  the  non-Hinduiscd 
tribes  have  adult  marriage,  those  that  have  become 
Ilinduised  arc  ordinarily  more  addicted  lo  infant-marriage 
than  any  other  section  of  the  community.  The  statistics 
sliow  that  the  pmcticc  is  least  common  in  the  north-west 
of  India,  where  llie  Aryan  ricmenf  U  strongest,  and  that 


'  C.vil,  op.  cU.  p.  271, 
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elsewhere  it  is  often  most  prevalent  among  Oii:  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  castes,  that  is.  among  the  communities  o( 
Dravidian  origin.*  In  this  fact  he  finds  an  argument 
against  the  theory  that  infant-marriage  originated  witli  liigh 
caste  Hindus  and  spread  gradually  from  them  to  the  lower 
castes,'  But  his  argument  does  not  seem  convincing  as  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  custom,  which  has  originated 
in  one  class  of  society,  is  not  only  adopted  but  carried  to  an 
extreme  by  a  lower  class.  Mr.  Gait  thinks  that  a  further 
cause  tending  to  encourage  the  marriage  of  very  young  girls, 
where  that  of  widows  is  forbidden,  is  the  fact  that  girls  arc 
wanted  as  wives  by  widowers  as  well  as  bachelors ;  ■  but 
this  suggestion  seems  of  little  importance  considering  that 
the  very  castes  who  practise  infant-marriage  as  a  general 
rule  allow  their  widows  to  marr>'  again,*  Infant-marriage 
in  India  may  no  doubt  be  due  to  N'arious  causes,  but  it 
appears  that  the  most  potent  of  them,  at  all  events,  are  the 
dread  of  future  celibacy  and  the  preference  given  t«  virgin 
brides— causes  which,  as  we  hav-c  seen,  have  led  to  the 
same  result  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Burma^as  well  as  in  Assam,  the  Norlh-Wcst  Frontier 
Province,  Cochin,  Travancore,  and  M>'sore — marriage  before 
the  age  of  ten  is  practically  non-existent .•  Most  Burmese 
lads  arc  said  lo  get  married  when  they  arc  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  and  very  few,  not  in  the  sacred  order,  arc 
unmarried  when  they  arc  twenty ;  whilst  thirteen  or 
fourteen  is  a  common  age  for  the  girU.'  So  also  in  Siam 
marriage  takes  place  early — about  fourteen  in  the  case  of 
girls  and  about  twenty  in  the  case  of  men ;'  ami  "  every 
girl  gels  married  sooner  or  later,  so  that  old  maids  do  not 
exist."  • 

In  the  Zoroastrinn  books,  as  in  the  sacred  books  of  India, 
we  meet  with  Ihc  idea  that  a  man  sliould  marry  and  get 
progeny.  Ahura  Mazda  said  to  ;!oroastcr  :— "  The  man 
who  lias  a  wife  is  far  above  Inm  who  lives  in  continence ; 

'  tbid.  ]>.  369  (f.   ■  Ibid.  pp.  164, 369.  *  Ibid.  p.  )7I.    *  Jbid.  p.  1C9. 
*  Ibid   p.  267.        •  Shw.iy  Voe,  2"*a  Burmnn,  pp.  155,  64. 
'  Voimg,  Kingdom  of  Ikr  Yellow  Habt.  p.  8j.     Dowring,  Kingdom 
and  t'eofie  0/  Spoilt.  1.  I  r8.        •  Voung,  op.  til.  p.  85. 
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he  wlio  keeps  a  house  is  far  above  him  who  has  non« ;  he 
who  has  children  is  lar  above  the  childless  man." '  The 
greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  an  ancient  Persian 
was  to  be  childless.'  To  him  who  has  no  child  the  bridge 
of  Paradise  shall  be  baned  ;  the  first  question  the  angels 
there  will  ask  lum  is,  whether  he  has  left  in  tins  world  a 
substitute  for  himself,  and  if  the  answer  be  "  No  "  they 
will  pass  by  and  he  will  stay  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  fyll 
of  grief.  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  is  plain  :  the  man 
without  a  son  cannot  enter  Paradise  because  there  is  nobody 
to  i>ay  him  the  family  worship.*  Ashi  Vanguhi,  a  feminine 
impersonification  of  piety,  and  the  source  of  all  the  good 
and  riches  that  are  connected  with  piety,  rejects  the 
offerings  of  barren  people— old  men,  courtesans,  and 
children.*  It  is  said  in  the  Yasts,  "  This  is  the  worst  deed 
that  men  and  tyrants  do,  namely,  when  they  deprive  maids 
that  have  been  barren  for  a  long  time  of  manying  and 
bringing  forth  children.  "•  And  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Parsis 
>f  the  present  day.  as  in  the  time  of  King  Darius  and  the 
inlcmporaries  of  Herodotus,  the  two  greatest  merits  of  a 
citizen  are  the  begetting  and  rearing  of  a  numerous  family, 
and  the  fruitful  tilling  of  the  soil.'  It  is  by  no  means  iJnusiiaJ, 
therefore,  for  Parsis  to  enjoin  by  will  or  by  a  trxist  that  a 
certain  amount  of  their  wealth  be  expended  in  aiding  poor 
brides  to  marry,  and  certain  institutions  provide  special 
funds  for  this  purpose.' 

The  ancient  Greeks  regarded  marriage  as  a  nutter  both 
of    public   and    private    importance*     In    various   places 

'   VtndlMd.  iv.  47. 

*  R&wlinson.  In  hb  translation  of  Heiodotus,  I.  361  n.  i.  Cf. 
Ucnxjotiis.  i,  133.  136;  Dfnilt  Matn^g-l  Kkirad.  xxxv.  19. 

'  Darniesteter,  in  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Bail.  iv.  47.  Cf.  Idem, 
Onnatd  ft  AhrimaM.  p.  394. 

*  yafis,  xvii.  54.  ■■'  Ibid.  xvii.  59. 

*  Darmesteter,  in  Sacred  Books  of  Ihe  Eait.  iv.  p.  Ixii. 

*  Jivanji  JamsheOJl  Modi.  '  Maniag«  (Irani&n). — 1.  Zonoastriaa.' 
in  Hastings,  op.  cil.  viti.  455. 

■  MtlJIcr.  Hiifcry  and  AntiguUits  of  Ike  Doric  Rot*,  ii.  300  tq. 
FuMei  dc  Coiilanges,  oP-  cit.  p.  55.  Htani.  op.  cit.  p.  7a.  Dollinger. 
The  Cnilile  and  the  Jew,  ii.  334  tq.  Kessler,  Plularchs  Lehtti  des 
Lykurgot,  p.  64. 
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criminal  proceedings  might  be  taken  against  celibates.* 
Pinto  remarks  that  every  individual  is  bound  to  provide 
for  a  continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himwdf  as 
mimstcrsof  the  Divinity;*  and  Isacus  says,  "All  those 
who  think  their  end  approaching  look  forward  with  a 
prudent  care  that  their  houses  may  not  become  desolate, 
but  that  there  may  be  some  person  to  attend  to  their 
funeral  rites  and  to  perform  the  legal  ceremonies  at  their 
tombs."  ■  So  also  the  conviction  that  the  fomiding  of  a 
house  and  the  begetting  of  children  constitutt-d  a  moral 
nece5<dty  and  a  public  duty  had  a  deep  hold  of  the  Roman 
mind  in  early  times.*  Cicero's  treatise  '  De  Legibus  * — 
which  generally  reproduces  in  a  pliilosopbical  form  the 
ancient  laws  of  Rome — contains  a  law  according  to  which 
the  Censors  had  to  impose  a  lax  upon  unmarried  men.* 
But  in  later  periods,  when  sexual  morality  reached  a  very 
low  ebb  in  Rome,  celibacy — as  to  which  grave  complaints 
were  made  as  early  as  520  D.c. — naturally  increased  in 
proportion,  especially  among  the  upper  classes.  Among 
these  marriage  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  burden  which 
people  took  upon  themselves  at  the  best  in  the  public 
interest.  Indeed,  how  it  fared  with  marriage  and  the 
rearing  of  children  is  shown  by  the  Gracchan  agrarian 
laws,  which  first  placed  a  premium  thereon ;  *  and  later 
the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea  imposed  variotis  penalties 
on  those  who  Uvcd  in  a  state  of  ceUbacy  after  a  certain  age,' 
though  with  little  or  no  result."    According  to  the  later 

*  Pollux,  OHomasiieum,  iit.  48. 
»  Plato,  Legtt.  vi.  773, 

*  Isaeus,  Oraiio  d*  Apoltodori  hiteditiUt.  30,  p.  66.  Rohde  observes 
{Piychs.  p.  218),  however,  that  such  a  belief  did  not  exist  in  lh« 
Homeric  age,  when  the  departed  souls  in  Hades  were  supposed  to  be 
in  DO  way  dependent  upon  the  survivois. 

*  Mommsen,  tiiitory  of  Rome.  >.  74. 

*  Cicero.  Dt  Ugibut,  iii.  3.    Fustcl  de  CotiUnge;.  op.  cil.  p.  55. 

*  Mjounsen.  op.  cil.  ill.  121  :  Iv.  186  sq.  For  the  growing  unpopu- 
larity ol  marriage  in  Rome  see  also  Fowler.  Social  Life  at  Rome  in 
th«  Agt  oj  Cictro,  p.  149  iq. ;  Meyer.  Der  rifHische  Koi^ubinai,  p.  17. 

*  Rosstxich.  Rfimiiclu  Eht.  p.  418. 

*  Mackeasie.  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  p.  104. 
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Roman  law  a  man  couid  nurrj'  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  a  woman  from  the  age  of  twelve.* 

The  ancient  Teutons  as  described  by  Ciesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  accounted  it  in  the  highest  degree  scandalous  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex  before  the  twentieth  year.' 
Tacitus  also  asserts  that  the  young  men  married  Utc,  and 
that  the  maidens  did  not  hurry  into  marriage ;  *  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  what  we  know 
about  Teutonic  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages.*  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  at  a  mature  age  celibacy  was  almost 
unknown  among  the  Teutons,  except  in  the  case  of  women 
with  a  bad  reputation,  for  whom  neither  beauty  nor  riches 
could  procure  a  husband.' 

Among  the  Russian  peasantry  celibacy  is  unheard  of  : 
when  a  youth  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  he  is  informed 
by  his  parents  that  he  ought  to  many  at  once.*  Formerly 
the  father  was  even  anxious  to  roarry  his  son  at  an  earlier 
age  in  order  to  secure  an  additional  female  labourer,  and 
he  cohabited  himself  with  the  wife  during  the  son's 
minority.*  Professor  Giorgevitch  of  Belgrade  informs  me 
that  such  marriages  are  occasionally  found  to  this  day  in 
Serbia ;  in  former  times  they  were  more  common  there, 
but  the  younger  generation  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
old  custom,  and  this  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  zadruga,  or  joint-family  institution.  Infant-betrothal 
occurred  both  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,^  and  in  High 
Albania  it  is  still  in  vogue.  According  to  Miss  Durham,  most 
of  the  children  there  are  betrothed  in  infancy  or  in  early 
childhood,  and  some  even  before  birth.    A  man,  as  soon  as 

'  Dcrnburg,  PaniUkUn,  ili.  16.    »  Cxstx.  De  hello  Callieo.  vi.  h, 

*  Tftcltus,  Ctrmaaia.  ch.  20, 

'  Hoops.  RtalUxiMoH  iet  Gtrmaitiiche»  AllertutmhuHde,  ii,  <86. 

'  Tacitus,  op.  cit.  ch.  19.         •  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Ruaia.,  I.  138. 

'  V.  ilAxthaii^n,  Traufcaticatia.  p.  403  Dote,  Le  Bon.  L'hotnttte 
tt  Ut  sociHii.  il,  295.  Bogoros,  Chukchee.  p.  57S  n.  4,  A  Serbian 
writer,  Sava  Tekelija,  found  tbi$  custom  tn  the  govornmcnt  of 
Kursk,  when  travelling  there  tn  1786  (Sava  Tekelija.  '  Auto- 
biografija,'  in  LelopU  Maiiee  Sr^skt.  cxix.  39  s^. ;  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Giorgevitch  for  (his  reference). 

•  Piprek.  op.  cil.  p.  119. 
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a  son  is  bom  to  him,  seeks  a  suitable  family  with  which  to 
be  allied,  and  should  there  be  no  daughter  available, 
bespeaks  the  next  one  born.  The  girl  may  afterwards 
refuse  to  marry  the  man,  but  only  on  condition  that  she 
swears  before  witnesses  to  remain  \'irgin  all  her  life,  and 
should  she  break  this  vow  there  would  be  endless  bloodshed 
in  consequence.  Girls  are  married  as  >t>ung  as  thirteen 
and  boys  at  fifteen  or  even  fourteen,  but  the  age  is  rising.* 

The  laws  of  all  Christian  countries  fix  the  lowest  ages  at 
which  marriage  is  allowed  for  males  and  females.  The 
stipulation  of  the  Roman  law,  according  to  which  a  man  may 
many  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a  woman  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  was  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  is,  under  the 
influence  of  Canon  Law,  still  preserved  in  Great  Britain, 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  several  other  Roman  Catholic 
States  in  America.  In  Austria  both  men  and  women 
become  capable  of  marrying  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  in 
Serbia  and  Caucasia,  men  at  fifteen  and  women  at  thirteen ; 
in  Brazil,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  men  at  sixteen  and 
women  at  fourteen ;  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and 
Illinois,  men  at  seventeen  and  women  at  fourteen ;  in 
Peru,  men  at  eighteen  and  women  at  fourteen  ;  in  France. 
Belgium,  Italy,  Rumania,  California,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  men  at  eighteen  and 
women  at  fifteen ;  in  Russia,  Holland,  Indiana.  Michigan. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming, 
men  at  eighteen  and  women  at  sixteen ;  in  Switzerland, 
men  at  twenty  and  women  at  eighteen  ;  in  Germany,  men 
at  twenty-one  and  women  at  sixteen ;  in  Sweden,  men  at 
twenty-one  and  women  at  eighteen.  In  many  countries, 
however,  where  the  canonic  age-limit  has  not  been  pre- 
served, the  obstacle  to  marrying  at  an  earlier  age  than  that 
which  the  law  admits  may  be  removed  by  dispensation. 
The  German  Gvil  Code  allows  such  dispensation  only  with 
r^ard  to  women,  but  a  man  is  nevertheless  in  special  cases 

>  Hioa  Duritani.  '  High  Albania  and  its  Customs.'  in  Jovr.  Roy. 
Antkr.  lull.  xl.  459  sq.    Id*m,  High  Albania,  p.  3j  if. 
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able  to  many  before  Iwcnty-one,  namely,  ii  tlic  Court  of 
Wardship  declares  him  to  be  of  full  age.  which  the  Court 
has  power  to  do  at  any  time  after  he  lias  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  general  tendency  of  modern  legislation 
ha&  been  to  raise  the  age-limit ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  figures  given  above  have  become 
antiquated  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years> 

Besides  the  age-limit  below  which  marriage  is  prohibited 
there  is  frequently  another,  higher  limit  below  which  a 
marriage  can  only  be  contracted  with  the  consent  of  parents, 
guardians,  or  other  persons  having  control  of  the  parties. 
Tliis  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  cliapter.^  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  frequency  of  marriage 
and  the  age  at  which  people  actually  many  in  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  modi-rn  civilisation  has  proved 
unfavourable  to  the  frequency  of  marriage,  and  has  raised 
the  average  age  at  which  marriages  are  concluded.  In 
Kurope  more  than  a  third  of  the  male  and  female  population 
beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  live  in  a  state  of  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary celibacy  ;  *  and  among  them  there  are  many  who 
never  marry.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Wappiius  found  that  in  Saxony  14-6  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
married adult  population  died  single,  in  Sweden  149  per 
cent.,  in  tlic  Netherlands  172  per  cent.,  and  in  France  20-6 
per  cent,*  The  marriage-rate  %-aries  greatly  in  different 
Jvtiropean  countries,  as  appears  from  the  following  figures, 

'  Ro^in.  Train  de  Jnil  civil  com{>ari,  Le  moriagf.  p.  ,(8  i<ff. 
Winmth.  AkttMikaptbindren.  p,  100  tq.  (sonic  Htatemenls  found  In 
these  works  are  already  antiquated).  Wright,  litport  oh  Maniagt 
and  Divofu  tit  Iht  United  Slatei.  p.  39.  Cede  civil,  art.  I44.  Das 
aUgeiniint  l/Hrgerlieht  Gattzbuch  fitr  dat  Kaisertum  OetUmich,  §$21, 
49.  Scbwtiitriuhtt  Zivilgciltbitck  voi»  to  DeieiHbet  1907,  art.  96. 
BQrgerliekti  Gtstltbuck  (Gennin  Civil  Code),  3  ijoj.  Lag  om 
dJttttukapt  iMgdtndt  oek  uppUiniHg  av  den  la  ttovtH^tr  1915. 
ii.  I  (Sweden).  As  a  curious  exception  to  the  geiieiul  tendency  to 
raise  t)ie  age-limit  may  be  mentioned  the  law  of  the  grantl-duchy 
o(  Hesse  before  the  year  1S75.  which  prohibited  a  man  from 
marrying  before  the  age  "'  twonly-flve  (Roguin,  op.  eil.  p.  49  iq.). 

*  Infra,  on  Consent, 

'  V.  Octlingon,  Dis  MvrAtslatistik,'  p.  t^a  n.  I. 

'  WnppIiuG  Allgemeiiie  Btcil^erttngiilaliiliM.U,  26J. 
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which  give  the  annual  number  of  marriages  per  10,000 
marriageable  persons,  that  is,  males  18  years  of  age  or  o\'er 
and  females  15  years  or  over  who  arc  either  single,  widowed, 
or  divorced.  It  was  in  Serbia  (1896-1905)  1386,  in  Bulgaria 
(1910-1911)  1233,  in  Russia — ^not  including  Finland  and 
Poland — {1896-1897)  921,  in  Rumania  (1896-1903)  873,  in 
Hungary  {1906-1915)  778,  in  Germany  (1907-1914)  569,  in 
France  (1910-1911)  539.  in  Austria  (1908-1913)  536,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (1907-1914)  507.  in  Norway  (the  same  period) 
418,  in  Scotland  (the  same  period)  411,  in  Finland  (1906-1915) 
398,  in  Sweden  {1908-1913)  3^7,  in  Iceland  (1906-1915) 
335.  and  in  Ireland  (1909-1912)  254.*  The  average  age  of 
tlie  bachelors  and  the  spinsters  who  enter  into  matrimony 
was  in  Serbia  (1896-1900)  2l"8  and  197  respectively,  in 
Italy  (1911-1914)  27-2  and  236,  in  Germany  (the  same 
period)  27-4  and  247,  in  England  (190&-1914)  27-4  and 
257,  in  Scotland  (the  same  period)  27-8  and  258,  in  France 
(1906-1910)  28-0  and  237,  and  in  Sweden  (190&-I9t3) 
28-8  and  26-4.* 

In  recent  times  the  proportion  of  unmarried  people  is 
known  to  have  increased  in  various  European  countries  ' 
and  the  marriage  age  to  have  risen.  In  England  and  W'ales 
the  annual  number  of  marriages  per  10,000  marriageable 
persons  was,  in  1876-1885,  56S  ;  in  1886-1R95.  529 ;  in 
189&-1905,  531 ;  in  1907-1914,  as  already  said,  507  ;•  but 
in  1911-1914,  a  little  higher  than  in  1906-1910.^  In  Hungary 
it  was,  in  1876-1885,  1038 ;  in  1886-1895,  999 ;  in  1896- 
1905,  S13.  In  Finland  it  was,  in  1876-1885,  536 ;  in 
Sweden,  during  the  same  period,  417  ;  in  Norway,  in  1881- 
1685,  458 ;  in  Germany,  in  1901,  603.'  In  England  and 
Wales  the  average  age  of  bachelor-bridegrooms  and  of 
spinster-brides  was,  in  1876-1885, 25-9  and  24-4  respectively ; 

*  Annuairt  inltrnAtioual  de  statittujut,  p.  11  iqq.     ■  Ibid.  p.  38  tf . 

*  Wappius,  op.  fil.  U,  ijg.  v.  Oettingen,  of),  ctf.  p.  ito.  Hau:*- 
liofer.  likr-  tind  Handbuck  der  Slalislik.  p.  396.  M-iyo-Smith. 
Scitnet  of  Slatitlics.  I.  96. 

*  AtiHuaire  inHnialionai  dt  ttatittt^M.  p.  11. 

Balnea,  '  Reccot  Trend  of  PopuUtion  in  Rn|>lAnd  and  W.iI<t«,  ' 
In  Jow.  Roy.  Slaliilieal  Soc  Ixxijt,  p  ^nt 

*  A  HHWtirt  inleritationttl  de  italitiiijnt,  p.  1 1  t^. 
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in  1886-1895, 264 and 24-9 ;  in  1896-1905, 26-8an<i25-3 ;  in 
1906-1910,  27-2  and  25-6.'  The  tendency  towards  increasing 
age  at  mamage  in  England  may  also  be  demonstrated  by 
taking  the  percentages  of  marriages  contracted  at  ages  under 
25.  These  were,  in  1896-1900, 48-2  (or  bachelors  and  64-4  for 
spinsters ;  in  1901-1905,  45-4  and  6i'6  respectively ;  in 
1906-1910,  42-3  and  59-1 ;    and  in  1911-1915,  40-4  and 

56-9.« 

A  very  important  cause  of  the  decUne  of  the  marriage-rate 
and  the  rise  of  the  age  lor  marriage  in  Europe  is  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  a  family  in  modem  society.  The 
importance  of  the  economic  factor  has  t>een  much  em- 
phasised by  statisticians.  From 'the  daj-s  of  Sussmilch  till 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
statistical  axiom  that  the  number  of  marriages  varies 
inversely  with  the  price  of  com.  In  Germany  this  tendency 
of  the  number  of  marriages  to  decrease  when  the  price  of 
rye  was  high  and  to  increase  when  the  price  was  low  was 
observed  until  about  i860 ;  but  since  then  Germany  has 
become  so  industrial  and  commercial  that  the  price  of  food 
is  only  one  element  in  the  economic  well-being  of  the  masses.' 
In  the  EngUsh  records,  at  any  rate  so  far  back  as  1820,  no 
such  relation  is  noticeable  between  the  number  of  marriages 
and  the  price  of  com  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  marriage-rate 
has  often  been  found  to  vary  not  inversely  but  directly 
with  the  price  of  wheat.*  In  explanation  of  this  fact  Dr. 
Ogle  points  out  that  increased  exports  and  imports  put  up 
freights  and  thus  increase  the  price  ol  com.  while  at  the 
same  time  men  marry  in  greater  numbers  when  trade  is 
brisk  and  the  value  of  exports  increases ;  the  amount  of 
exports  gauges  the  opportunity  for  employment,  and  is 
therefore  an  index  of  economic  prosperity."  But  the  corr»>- 
spondence    between    the    marriage-rate    and    the    general 

«  Ibiil.  p.  a8. 

*  StvtntytighA  Amniial  Report  0/  tin  Regislrar-Gtntni,  p.  xU. 

*  Mayr.  Bevdlkerun^sslalislih,  p.  385.    Mayo-Smith,  op.  eit.  L  190, 

*  Ogle,  '  On  MarriaRC-Ratca  and  Marriage- Ages,'  in  Jotr.  Roy. 
Statittieat  Soe.  llii.  itfi. 

*  Ibid.  p.  360  jff . 
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prosperity  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of 
trade,  is  certainly  not  absolute :  the  curves  show  in  fact 
that  it  is  only  the  oscillations  which  are  correlated.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centurj*  Hooker  ob5er\'ed  that  over 
the  preceding  forty  years  as  a  whole  the  trade  curve  had 
risen  in  England,  whereas  the  marriage-rate  had  fallen.* 
So  also  Hermann's  formula  that  "  the  number  of  marriages 
in  any  period  expresses  the  expectation  of  economic 
prosperity  prevailing  at  that  time  "'  has  only  a  relative 
value.' 

That  in  spite  of  the  general  economic  progress  peoi^ 
have  become  more  and  more  unwilling  to  venture  upon 
marriage  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due  to  the  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  comfort  among  all  classes,  which 
has  led  either  to  a  retardation  or  to  an  abandonment  of 
marriages.*  In  this  respect  there  is  a  difforence  between 
different  social  classes.  Professor  Fahlbeck  has  found  that 
among  the  Swedish  nobility  43*17  per  cent,  of  the  marriage- 

>  Koobcr.  'Correlation  of  the  Maniage-R^te  with  Trade,'  in 
Jour.  Hoy.  SlatiitUat  Soe.  Ixiv.  (1901)  48;  sq.  See  abo  Ogle,  toe.  eit, 
p-  365. 

*  Hermann,  quoted  by  Mayo-Smith,  ofr.  eit.  i.  190. 
■*  Aalaz  the  earlier  observation  that  the  effect  of  war  is  tu  biini; 
down  the  marriage-rate  (Haushoter.  op.  eit.  p.  401 :  Ogle,  toe.  eil. 
p.  355  sq. ;  Mayo-Smith,  o^.  cil.  i.  99  tq.)  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1915  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1916  there  was.  on  the  cflntrer>'.  a  sudden  and  phenomenal 
rise  in  the  marriages  in  England  which  was  directly  due  to  the  war. 
Sir  Bernard  Mallet  ('  Vital  Statistics  as  Afiected  by  the  War.'  in 
Jour.  Roy.  StaSiiticai  Soc.  Ixxxi.  7)  observes  that  whUst  war  marriages 
are  of  perfectly  natural  occurrence  at  the  outbrtak  of  war,  they 
were  in  the  present  case  enormously  stimulated  by  the  very  generous 
provision  of  separation  allowance  and  pensions,  aa  also  by  the  policy 
which  prevailed  in  the  first  period  of  the  war  of  Uldng  single  men 
first.  Crudely  stated  the  war  resulted  in  200,000  persona  in  England 
being  married  between  August  1914  and  June  1917  who  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  would  not  have  been  nianicd  {ibid.  p.  3). 
On  the  other  Iiand,  t&ldng  an  average  of  marriages  lo  Hungary, 
the  effect  of  the  war,  up  till  May  1917,  was  that  over  600,000  who 
in  ordinary  drcu instances  wotild  have  married  did  not  do  so 
(ibid.  p.  6). 

'  Cf.  Ogle,  he.  eil.  p.  96}. 
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able  men  and  4615  of  the  marriageable  women  are  im- 
mairied,  while  the  figures  for  the  whole  population  of  Sweden 
are  only  31*42  and  31*54  respectively;  and  the  number  of 
unmarried  persons  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  times.* 
Generally  speaking,  the  average  age  for  marriage  is  more 
advanced  among  the  upper  classes  tlian  among  the  lower 
ones."  A  '*  gentleman "  before  marrying  thinks  it 
necessarj-  to  have  an  income  of  which  a  mere  fraction  would 
suffice  for  a  married  workman.  He  lias  to  offer  his  wife  a 
home  in  accordance  with  her  social  position  and  his  own ; 
and  unless  she  brings  him  some  fortune,  she  contributes 
but  Utile  to  the  support  of  the  family.  Moreover,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to  put  off 
marrying  for  men  who  earn  in  youth  almost  as  much  as  in 
later  life,  as  is  the  case  with  miners,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
artisans,  and  others,  who  have  been  found  to  marry  earlier 
tlian  men  of  the  professional  class  *  It  may  also  be  said  that 
a  man  requires  more  time  to  gain  h«  living  by  intellectual 
than  by  material  work. 

When  we  consider  the  differences  in  the  marriage-rate 
and  the  age  for  marriage  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  wc  notice  that  the  tendency  to  many  is  greatest 
in  the  East  of  Europe  with  its  more  primitive  civihsation. 
In  Russia  there  is  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
bridegrooms  xmder  the  age  of  twenty,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  brides  are  under  that  age  ;*  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  «mall  agriculturists,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
arranging  for  the  marriage  of  their  sons  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  an  additional  female  labourer.' 
The  exceptionally  tow  marriage-rate  in  Northern  Europe  is, 
partly  at  least,  due  to  emigration.  And  the  emigration  of 
young  men  and  women  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  Ireland 

'  Fiih1b«ck.  Sverigtt  adel,  U.  itS, 

'  Mayo-Sroitb.  op.  cH.  i.  103  tq.    Dumoat.  *  L'4ge  an  mariage,'  in 
Buli.  tt  mim.  Hoc.  d'Anlkr.  Farii,  ser.  v.  vol.  lU.  360. 
■  Forly-Minih  Annual  Report  of  the  Rigistrat-Cintrai.  p.  viii. 

•  Mayo-Smith,  op.  cit.  i.  105. 

*  SemcDow.   quoted  ia   Forly-sixlk  Ann.   Rep.   Reg.-Ctn.   p.   ix. 
Cf.  tupra.  p.  386 ;  L«roy-BeauUeu.  Empirt  of  Ih*  Tsars,  i.  49s- 
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liaving  a  lower  marriage-rate  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.* 

An  economic  cause  of  the  declining  tendency  to  marry 
which  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  is  the  increasing 
economic  independence  of  women.  At  the  lower  stages  of 
civilisation  a  woman  is  a  helpless  being  who  depends  on  the 
support  of  a  man,  whereas  modem  civilisation  provides  her 
with  means  of  earning  her  living  by  her  own  efforts  alone. 
But  beades  factors  of  an  economic  character  there  are 
others,  equally  important,  which  have  made  men  and 
women  le^  inclined  to  enter  into  matrimony. 

A  modem  writer  justly  points  out  that  "  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  education  and  culture,  by  the  new  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  age.  by  the  increase  of  commerce  and 
intercourse  and  wealth,  the  tastes  of  men  and  women  have 
become  widened,  their  desires  multiplied,  new  gratifications 
and  pleasures  have  been  supplied  to  them.  By  this  increase 
of  the  gratifications  of  existence  the  relative  share  of  them 
which  married  life  affords  has  become  just  so  much  less. 
The  domestic  circle  does  not  fill  so  large  a  place  in  life  as 
formerly.  It  is  really  less  important  to  either  man  or 
woman.  Married  life  has  lost  in  some  measuie  its  advantage 
over  a  single  Kfe.  There  are  so  many  pleasm^,  now,  that 
can  be  enjoyed  as  well  or  even  better  in  celibacy."  More- 
over, "  by  the  diffusion  of  a  finer  culture  throughout  the 
community,  men  and  women  can  less  easily  find  any  one 
whom  they  are  willing  to  take  as  a  partner  for  life ;  their 
requirements  are  more  exacting ;  their  standards  of  ex- 
cellence higher ;  they  are  less  able  to  find  any  who  can 
satisfy  their  own  ideal,  and  less  able  to  satisfy  anybody 
else's  ideal.  Men  and  women  have,  too,  a  livelier  sense  of 
the  serious  and  sacred  character  of  the  marriage  union,  and 
of  the  high  motives  from  which  alone  it  should  be  formed. 
They  are  less  willing  to  contract  it  from  any  lower  motives."  • 

The  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  Christian  countries  are 
also  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  persons  remaining 

*  Mayo-Smith,  op.  cil.  i.  gfi  sq. 

*  '  Why  is  Single  Life  becoming  more  General  ?  '  in  Nation 
(New  York),  vi,  190  sq. 
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celibates.  We  may  assume  that  if  the  union  ccmld  be  more 
easily  dissolved  it  would  be  more  readily  entered  into.  And 
the  law  of  monogamy  is  necessarily  a  cause  of  celibacy 
where  the  adult  women  outnumber  the  adult  men.  If  we 
reckon  the  age  for  marriage  from  twenty  to  fifty  years,  a 
hundred  men  may  in  Europe  choose  amongst  a  hundred  and 
three  or  four  women,  so  that  about  three  or  four  women  per 
cent,  are  in  normal  circumstances  doomed  to  a  single  life 
on  account  of  our  obligatory  monogamy.' 

•  V.  Octtiiigen,  op.  cil.  p.  60. 


CHAPTER  XI 


CELIBACY 


Side  by  side  with  the  idea  that  marriage  Is  highly  desirable 
or  obligatory  for  all  ordinary  men  and  women  we  find  the 
opposite  notion,  according  to  which  celibacy  in  extra- 
ordinary cases  commands  more  respect  than  marriage  or  Is 
even  looked  upon  as  a  stringent  duty. 

The  Tuhoe,  a  Maori  tribe,  had  the  custom  of  making  the 
first-born  daughter  of  a  chief,  but  nobody  else,  a  puhi.  This 
implied  that  she  was  rendered  tapu — that  "  she  was  not 
allowed  to  have  sexual  connection  with  any  man,  nor  to 
perform  any  work  except  such  as  the  weaving  of  the  better- 
class  garments.  .  ,  .  The  idea  was  to  make  her  an  important 
person  in  the  tribe,  a  lady  of  rank,  to  be  treated  with  respect 
and  looked  up  to.  If  a  piihi  were  detected  in  illicit  inter- 
course with  any  man  she  was  degraded  and  the  tapu  taken 
off  her."' 

We  are  told  that  the  Sliawnee  Indian  had  a  great  respect 
for  certain  persons  who  observed  celibacy.'  Among  other 
North  American  tribes  certain  effeminate  men  who  assumed 
the  dress  and  habits  of  women  were  looked  upon  as  wizards 
or  supernatural  beings  and  held  in  repute.'  Among  many 
peoples  persons  whose  function  it  is  to  perform  religious 
or  magical  rites  must  be  celibates,*  The  Tlingit  believe 
that  If  a  shaman  does  not  observe  continuous  chastity  his 

■  Best,  '  Maori  Muriagc  Customs.'  ut  Tratti.  ani  Proceed.  New 
Zealand  Institute,  xxxvi.  34. 

'  Ashe,  Travels  in  America,  p.  350. 

■  See  Westennarck.  Origin  and  DeiMiopnunt  oj  Oie  Moral  Ideas. 

ii.  H7*  >?. 

*  Some  instances  of  this  are  sUt«d  by  Luultman.  Origin  0/ 
Priesthood,  p.  156  tq. 

tn 
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own  guardian  spirits  will  kill  him.'  In  Patagonia  the  male 
wizards  were  not  allowed  to  marry,'  In  some  tribes  of  the 
Guarani  of  Paraguay  "  the  female  Payes  were  bound  to 
chastity,  or  they  no  longer  obtained  credit."^  Ollbacy  was 
compuisorj'  on  the  priests  of  the  Chibchas  in  Bogota.*  The 
Tohil  priests  in  Guatemala  were  vowed  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence* In  Ichcatlan  the  high-priest  was  obliged  to  live 
constantly  within  the  temple,  and  to  abstain  from  commerce 
with  any  woman  whatsoever  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  this  duty 
he  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  bloody  Umbs  were  gi\xn  as  a 
warning  to  his  successor.*  Of  tfic  women  who  held  positions 
in  the  temples  of  ancient  Mexico  we  are  told  that  their 
chastity  was  most  zealously  guarded ;  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  tliey  were  required  to  keep  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  male  assistants,  at  whom  they  did  not  even 
dare  to  glance.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  those 
who  violated  their  vow  of  chastity  was  death ;  whilst,  if 
their  trespass  remained  entirely  secret,  they  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  fasting  and  austerity  of  life, 
dreading  that  in  pimishment  of  their  crime  their  flesh  would 
rot.'  In  Yucatan  there  was,  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  an  order  of  vestals  the  members  of  which  generally 
enrolled  themselves  (or  a  certain  time,  but  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  leave  and  enter  the  married  state.  Some  of 
them,  however,  remained  for  ever  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  and  were  apotheosised.  Their  duty  was  to  attend 
to  the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  strictly  chaste,  those  who 
broke  their  vows  being  shot  to  death  with  anx>w3.*    In 

'  Vfnuitiinof,  quoted  by  Landtman,  (tp.  til.  p.  156. 
'  Falkncr.  Deicripiion  of  Patagonia,  p.  117. 

*  Southcy.  Hiflory  0/  Braiil,  ii.  371, 

*  Simon,  quoted  by  Dorman,  Origin  of  Primiliv*  Suptnliliont, 
p.  384. 

*  Bancroft,  Nativ;  Races  of  liu  J'actfie  Stalts  0/  NortM  Amerita. 
ill.  4&9. 

*  Clavigero.  History  of  Mfxito,  i.  274. 

*  Ibid.  1.  175  sq.  Torquemada.  Monorchia  Indiana,  ii-  iSS  tjq. 
GaDcroft.  oj>.  cil.  iii,  433  sq.    Cf.  Acosta,  History  of  tht  Indies,  )i. 

333  *?- 

*  Bancroft,  op.  cit.  iiL  473.    Lop«x  Co^lludo.  Hisioria  dt  Yu- 

ialiian,  p.  19S. 
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Peru  there  were  likewise  virgins  dedicated  to  the  sun,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  seclusion  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  who 
preserved  their  virginity  and  were  forbidden  to  converse 
or  have  sexual  intercourse  with  or  to  see  any  man,  or  even 
any  woman  who  was  not  one  of  themselves.*  And  besides 
the  virgins  who  thus  professed  perpetual  virginity  in  the 
monasteries,  there  were  other  women,  of  the  blood  royal, 
who  led  the  same  life  in  their  own  houses,  having  taken  a 
vow  of  continence.  These  women  "  were  held  in  great 
veneration  for  their  chastity  and  purity,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
worship  and  respect ,  they  were  called  OcUo,  which  was  a  name 
held  sacred  in  their  idolatry  "  ;  but  if  they  lost  their  virtue, 
they  were  burnt  alive  or  cast  into  "  the  lake  of  hons."' 

Among  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands  there  were 
virgins,  called  Magades  or  Harimagades,  who  presided  over 
the  cult  under  the  direction  of  the  high-priest,  and  there 
were  other  virgins,  highly  respected,  whose  fimction  was  to 
pour  water  over  the  heads  of  newborn  children,  and  who  could 
abandon  their  office  and  marry  whenever  they  pleased.* 
The  priestesses  of  the  Tshi-  and  Ewhe-speaking  peoples  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  forbidden  to  marry,*  In  a 
wood  near  Cape  Padron,  in  Lower  Guinea,  Uves  a  priestly 
king  who  is  allowed  neither  to  leave  his  house  nor  to  touch  a 
woman.' 

Among  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiris,  in  Southern  India,  the 
"  dairyman  "  or  priest  is  bound  to  a  celibate  existence.' 
Among  the  Hindus,  in  spite  of  the  great  honour  in  which 
marriage  is  held,  celibacy  has  always  conmianded  respect  in 

'  GarciUsso  de  la  Vega,  First  Pari  of  the  Royal  Commentaries  of 
Ike  Yncas,  i.  191  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  i.  305. 

*  Boiy  de  St.  Vincent,  Essais  sur  Us  Islei  Fortundes,  p.  96  sq. 
Nuflez  de  la  Pefia,  Conqviita  y  atttigvedades  de  las  islas  d«  la  Gran 
Canaria,  p.  27. 

'  Ellb,     Tski-speaking    Peoples,    p.     iii.     Idem,     E^e-speaking 
Peoples,  p.  14a.     Supra,  p,  219  sq. 
'  Bastian,  Die  deulsche  Expedition  an  der  Loango-KUste,  i.  287  sq. 

*  King,  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  p.  19,     Thurston, 
Anthropology  of  the  Todas  and  Kotas,'  in  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment Museum's  Bulletin,  i.  169,  170,  193,     Rivers,  Todas,  pp.  80, 
W.  236. 
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instances  of  extraordinary  sanctity.'  Those  of  the  Sann- 
ySsis  who  arc  known  to  lead  their  lives  in  perfect  celibacy 
receive  on  that  account  marks  of  distinguished  honour  and 
respect.*  Already  the  timc-honoiired  Indian  institution  of 
the  four  Asramas  contained  the  germ  of  monastic  celibacy, 
the  BrahmacSrin,  or  student,  being  obliged  to  observe 
absolute  chastity  during  the  whole  course  of  his  study.* 
The  idea  was  further  developed  in  Jainism  and  Buddhism. 
The  Jain  monk  was  to  renounce  all  sexual  pleasures,  "  either 
with  gods,  or  men,  or  animals  "  ;  not  to  give  way  to  sen- 
suality ;  not  to  discuss  topics  relating  to  women ;  not  to 
contemplate  the  forms  of  women.*  Buddhism  regards 
sensuality  as  altogether  incompatible  with  wisdom  and 
holiness  ;  it  is  said  that  "  a  wise  man  should  avoid  married 
Ufe  as  if  it  were  a  burning  pit  of  live  coal."  '  According  to 
the  legend,  Buddha's  mother,  who  was  the  best  and  purest  of 
the  daughters  of  men,  had  no  other  sons,  and  her  conception 
was  due  to  supernatural  causes."  One  of  the  fundamental 
duties  of  monastic  life,  by  an  infringement  of  which  the  guilty 
person  brings  about  his  inevitable  expulsion  from  Buddha's 
order,  is  that  "  an  ordained  monk  may  not  have  sexual 
intercourse,  not  even  with  an  animal."  '  In  Tibet  some 
sects  of  the  Lamas  are  allowed  to  marry,  but  those  who  do  not 
are  considered  more  holy  ;  and  in  every  sect  the  nuns  must 
take  a  vow  of  absolute  continence.'  At  Taklakot  in  Western 
Tibet  one  boy  in  every  family  must  invariably  be  set  apart 
for  the  priesthood,  and  similarly  of  the  daughters  one  or 
more  are  assigned  to  perpetual  virginity.*    The  Buddhist 

■  Monier-Williains,  Buddhism,  p.  66. 

»  Dubois.  Dtscnption  oj  the  Character.  Manttert,  and  Cuilomi  of 
Ih4  People  oj  India,  p.  133.  C/.  Monici- Williams,  BtShmatiiim  and 
Hiuduism,  p.  261. 

*  Kem,  Maunai  of  Indian  BuddhUm.  p.  73. 

*  Hopldns,  Religions  of  India,  p.  394. 

*  Dhammik.i-SMUa.  21.  quoted  by  Monier-WiUlams.  Buddhism. 
p.  66.  *  Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures  on  BudMism.  p.  I4S. 

*  01d«nt>erK.  Buddha,  p.  350  sq. 

*  WtlaOQ,  Abode  of  Snow,  p.  213.  Wadddl,  'Celibacy  (Tibolan),' 
in  Hastings,  Encyflopadiit  of  Rttigioii  and  EUtiei,  iii.  377. 

*  Sheriing,  U'ttUrn  Tibet,  p.  188. 
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priests  of  Ceylon  are  totally  debarred  from  women. '  Chinese 
law  enjoins  celibacy  on  all  priests,  Buddhist  or  Taouist.* 
And  among  the  immortals  of  Taouism  there  are  some  women 
also,  who  have  led  an  extraordinarily  ascetic  life.* 

In  ancient  Persia  there  were  sun  priestesses  who  were 
obliged  to  refrain  from  intercourse  with  men.*  The  nine 
priestesses  of  the  oracle  of  a  Gallic  deity  in  Sena  were 
devoted  to  perpetual  virginity.'  The  Romans  had  their 
Vestal  virgins,  whose  office,  according  to  tradition,  was 
instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  compelled  to  continue 
unmarried  during  thirty  years,  which  time  they  employed 
in  offering  sacrifices  and  performing  other  rites  ordained  by 
the  law ;  and  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  debauched 
they  were  dehvcred  up  to  the  most  miserable  death,  being 
placed  in  a  subterraneous  cell,  in  their  funeral  attire,  without 
any  sepulchral  column,  funeral  rites,  or  other  customary 
solemnities.*  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  thirty 
>'ears  they  might  marry  on  quitting  the  ensigns  of  their 
priesthood  ;  but  we  are  told  that  very  few  did  this,  as  those 
who  did  suffered  calamities  which  were  regarded  as  ominous 
by  the  rest,  and  induced  them  to  remain  %'irgins  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  till  their  death.''  In  Greece  priestesses  were 
not  infrequently  required  to  be  \irgin5,  if  not  for  their  whole 
life,  at  any  rate  for  the  duration  of  their  priesthood.*  Tcr- 
tuUiaii  writes  : — "  To  the  Achaean  Juno,  at  the  town  Aegium, 
a  virgin  is  allotted ;  and  the  priestesses  who  rave  at  Delphi 
know  not  marriage.    We  know  that  widows  minister  to  the 

'  Pvrciva],  Afcounl  of  fie  hland  of  Ctj^n,  p,  io2. 

'  Ta  TstMg  Leu  Lee,  mc.  cxiv.  p.  tl8.  Medhunt,  '  BJAfruLge  in 
China,'  in  Traiu,  Roy,  Asiatic  Soe.  China  BrancA.  iv.  i8.  Davis, 
CUm.  a.  S3. 

'  R<vill«,  La  rtiifioH  Ckittoise,  p.  451  sq. 

*  Justin,  quoted  by  Justi,  '  Die  Wcltgcschichtc  des  Tabui,'  in 
Das  Ausland,  xlviii.  307, 

'  Pomponiu*  Meta.  Ckorographia,  iii.  6. 

*  Diooy&iti^  of  HalicanuASUS,  AHtiquiUUet  Romaivt,  11.  64  t^, 
Plutuch,  Numa,  x.  7  iff. 

*  Dionynufi  of  Halicaroassus,  ii.  67. 

■  Strabo,  xiv.  i.  33.  Huller,  Dot  itnuea*  LtUn  iet  aittn  Kmllmr- 
vOthtr,  p.  44  sqq.  BlUmnor,  Home  Lift  of  the  Aneitnt  Crttks,  p,  313. 
GStte,  Dat  Delphitehe  Orahe:.  p.  78  tq. 
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African  Ceres  ;  they  not  only  withdraw  from  their  still  living 
husbauds,  but  they  even  introduce  other  wives  to  them  in 
their  own  room,  all  contact  with  males,  even  as  far  as  the 
kiss  of  their  sons,  being  forbidden  them.  .  .  .  We  have 
heard,  too,  of  continent  men,  and  among  others  the  priests 
of  the  famous  Egyptian  bull."*  There  were  eunuch  priests 
connected  with  the  cults  of  the  Ephesian  Artemb,'  the 
Phrygian  Cybete.'  and  the  Syrian  Astarte* 

A  small  clas.s  of  Hebrews  held  the  idea  that  marriage  is 
impun;.  The  Esscncs,  says  Joscphus.  "  reject  pleasure  as 
an  evil,  but  esteem  continence  and  the  conquest  over  our 
passions  to  be  virtue.  They  neglect  wedlock."'  This 
doctrine  exercised  no  influence  on  Judaism,  but  perhaps 
much  upon  Christianity.  St.  Paul  considered  cehbacy  to  be 
preferable  to  marriage.  "  He  that  gtveth  her  (his  virgin)  in 
marriage  doeth  well ;  but  he  that  givcth  her  not  ui  marriage 
doeth  better." "  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  each  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  each  woman  have  her  own  husband."' 
If  the  unmarried  and  widows  cannot  contain  let  them  marry. 
"  for  it  b  better  to  marry  than  to  bum."*  These  and  other 
passages' in  the  New  Testament  inspired  a  general  enthusiasm 
for  virginity.  Commenting  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 
TertuUian  points  out  that  what  is  better  is  not  necessarily 
good.  It  Ls  better  to  lose  one  eye  than  two.  but  neither  is 
good ;  so  also,  though  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum.  it 
is  far  better  neither  to  marry  nor  to  bum."    Marriage 

>  TerlullUn,  Ad  utorem.  t.  6  [Migne.  P<ilro!ogi:»  cursus.  i.  1184]. 
/tttfm.  />«  exhorlaliout  easlilalit.  13  iMigne,  ti.  928  sq).  Cf.  I4«m. 
Dt  moHOgamia,  17  {Migne,  ii.  053). 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  I.  aj. 

■  Aruobius,  Advertus  gintes.  v.  7  (Migne.  op.  cit.  v.  1095  sgq.]. 
Paroell, '  Sociological  Hypotbc^c:)  concerning;  tlio  Position  of  Women 
in  Ancient  Religion.'  in  Archis/.  Rtligionswits.  vii.  78. 

*  LuciAn.  Dt  dea  Syria.  15.  3j,  50  s^q. 

*  Joseplius.  Ds  btlh  Judaico,  ii.  8.  2.  See  aim  Solinui.  Colleclaiua 
rtrunt  tntmorabHium,  xxxv.  9  iq. 

*  I  Corinlhians,  vii.  38.         '  Ibid.  vii.  i  jj,         "  Ibid.  vii.  9. 

>  5'.  Matthew,  xix.  11 ;    KemlatioH,  xiv.  4  ;  Ac 

"TertuUian,  Ad  tucortm,  i.  3  (Migne,  op.  eil.  i.  1178  sq.).  Idem, 
Dt  MOMOfdiHid.  3  (Migne.  il.  931  tq.). 
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"  ccmststs  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  fprnicatton  "  ',*■ 
whereas  continence  '  is  a  means  whereby  a  man  will  traffic 
In  a  mighty  substance  of  sanctity."'  The  body  which  our 
Lprd  wore  and  in  which  He  carried  on  the  conflict  of  life  in 

rthis  world  He  put  on  from  a  holy  virgin :  and  John  the 
Baptist,  Paul,  and  all  the  others  "  whose  names  are  in  the 
book  of  life  "  ■  cherished  and  loved  virginity.*  Virginity 
works  miracles  :  ^fary,  the  sbter  of  Moses,  leading  the  female 
band,  passed  on  foot  over  the  straits  of  the  sea,  and  by  the 
same  grace  Thecla  was  reverenced  even  by  lions,  so  that  the 
unfed  beasts,  lying  at  the  feet  of  their  prey,  underwent  a  holy 
fast,  neither  with  wanton  look  nor  sharp  claw  venturing  to 
harm  the  virgin,'  Virginity  is  like  a  spring  flower,  always 
softly  exhaling  immortaUty  from  its  white  petals.*  The 
Lord  himself  opens  the  kingdoms  of  the  heavens  to  eunuchs.* 
If  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator  he  would 
have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin  purity,  and  some 
harmless  mode  of  vegetation  would  have  pcopkd  paradise 
with  a  race  of  innocent  and  immortal  beings.'  It  is  true 
that,  though  virginity  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
faithful,  the  way  of  matrimony  also  arrives  there,  by  a  longer 
circuit.*  Tertullian  himself  opposed  the  Marcionites,  who 
prohibited  marriage  among  themselves  and  compelled  those 
who  were  married  to  separate  before  they  were  received  by 

'  Idtm,  Di  txliortatioM*  easlitalis.  9  (Migne,  op.  eil.  U.  915). 

*  Ibtd.  10  (Migae,  op.  cil.  U.  915), 
'  PMUippiMis.  iv.  3. 

*  St.  Clement  ol  Rome.  EpiUoia  t.  ad  virgines.  6  (Migne.  op.  eit, 
Ser.  GtmcA.  i.  39)). 

*  St.  Ambrtne.  EpUtola  LXIII.  34  (Higne.  op.  eil.  xvi.  1 198  tf.). 

*  Mvtbodius.  Convivium  dtam  virgiyHtm,  vii.  1  (Migne,  op.  eU. 
S«r.  Cneca.  xviii.  133). 

*  TertuUi&D,  Dt  moncgamia.  3  [Migne,  op.  eil.  ii.  932}. 

*  This  opinion  was  held  by  Gregory  of  Nyssi  luid.  In  a  Uter  time. 
by  John  of  D.im.ucai.  It  was  opposed  by  Thomas  Aquinu,  who 
nMintained  that  the  buinaa  race  was  from  the  be^alog  propagated 
by  means  of  sexual  intwoourM.  but  that  such  intercourse  was 
originaUy  fie«  Irom  all  carnal  de^e  [von  Etcken,  (jtKhickU  dtr 
WtitUlalUrheluH  WtUanscliauung.  p.  437  tq.  ;  s«e  abo  Gibbon.  Nitlory 
of  Ike  DMtime  and  FaU  0/  Ike  Roman  Empiu.  ii.  186). 

*  St.  AmbroM,  Epiilola  LXIII.  40  (Migne,  op.  cil.  xvi.  iioe). 
VOL.  1  D  D 
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baptism  into  the  community.'  And  in  the  earlier  pari  of 
the  fourth  Mnlury  the  Coimcil  of  Gangra  expressly  con- 
demned anyone  who  maintained  tliat  marriage  prevented  a 
Christian  from  entering  the  kingdom  of  God.'  But,  at  the 
«nd  of  the  same  ccnturj',  a  council  also  excommunicated  the 
monk  Jovinian  because  he  denied  that  virginity  was  more 
meritorious  than  marriage.*  The  use  of  marriage  was  per- 
mitted to  man  only  as  a  necessary  expedient  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  human  species,  and  as  a  restraint,  however 
imperfect,  on  the  natural  Ucentiousness  of  desire.*  The 
procreation  of  children  is  tlic  measure  of  a  Christian's 
indulgence  in  appetite,  just  as  the  husbandman  sowing  the 
seed  into  the  ground  a%vaits  the  harvest,  not  sowing  more 
upon  it." 

These  opinions  led  by  degrees  to  the  obligator^'  cchbacy 
of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  The  conviction  that  a 
second  marriage  of  a  priest,  or  the  marriage  of  a  priest  with 
a  widow,  is  unlawful,  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Chiu-ch ;  •  and  as  early  as  tlie  beginning  of 
the  foiu-th  century  a  sjnod  held  in  Elvira  in  Spain  insisted 
on  the  absolute  conlinencc  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics.'   The 

■  TeHullbn,  Adverfut  MarcioHfm,  i.  t,  >9 ;  W.  tt  ;  Ac  (MigiM^ 
Op.  cit.  ii.  »47,  380  jf 5  .  381).  Idem.  De  monagamia.  i.  ij  (Migne. 
"*■  93'.  950}-  C/.  Ircnacu*,  Contra  fiirrfses,  i  3S.  i  (Migne,  op.  cit. 
Scr.  Cneca.  vii.  690  tq.)  ■  Clement  of  .Mexaixlria,  Slromtta.  iti.  3 
(Higne,  op.  eil  Ser.  Cnvca.  viii,  1113  j^.). 

•  C^HCilium  Gangrtuse,  can.  1  (I^bbe-Mansj,  Seurorum  CcncUi- 
orum  eolttelio.  ii    nob). 

■  Coneilium  Mediolauenu,  ad.  390  (Labbe-Mansi,  op.  fit.  OL 
6&9  i(j.). 

'  St.  Justin,  Apologia  I.  pro  Christianii.  29  (Mlgue,  op.  cil.  S«r. 
Gneca.  vt.  373).  Clement  of  AlexAndrijt,  Stromala.  ii.  23  (Migne,  op- 
cil.  Scr.  Grseca,  viii    1089).    Gibbon,  t>p.  cH.  ii.  186. 

•  Athenagora«,  Legatio  pro  Ckriiliaitis,  33  {Migne.  op.  cit.  Ser. 
Cneo.  vi.  966). 

•  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Ctlibacy  in  the  ChriiliaH  Church,  p.  37.  l.wky. 
Hiitory  of  European  Moralt.  Ii,  338  tq. 

'  Concilium  Eliberitanum,  ad.  305,  cli.  33  (Uibbc-M^jnu,  op.  eil. 
if.  11): — "  Placuit  in  totum  prohibori  qiiscnpis.  ptrsbytoris.  et 
(liacooibiiH,  vel  omnibus  clcri^is  poMtis  iii  mlnlstcrio,  :il<M(inero  sc  a 
conjugibus  siiis,  et  iion  genemre  fillnt :  quicumque  vem  fecertt. 
ab  honore  cluiicitm  ext ermine tiir." 
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celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  general  was  prescribed  by 
Gragory  Vll.,  who  '■  looked  with  abhorrence  on  the  ctm- 
tamination  of  the  holy  sacerdotal  character,  even  in  its 
lowest  degree,  by  any  sexual  connection."  But  in  many 
countries  this  prescription  was  so  strenuously  resisted,  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  through  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century.* 

These  rules  and  ideas  relating  to  celibacy  may  be  traced 
to  various  sources.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  community  where 
almost  everybody  is  anxious  to  marry,  a  person  who  willingly 
refrains  from  doing  so  must  appear  queer,  and  such  qucemess 
may,  under  otherwise  favourable  circumstances,  help  to 
cstabUsh  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Yet  this  could  only, 
at  the  most,  have  been  a  subsidiary  cause  of  religious 
ceUbacy. 

In  many  cases  the  priestess  is  obviously  regarded 
as  married  to  the  god  whom  she  is  scr\-ing,  and  is  therefore 
forbidden  to  many  anybody  else.  In  ancient  Peru  the  Sun 
was  the  husband  of  the  virgins  dedicated  to  him.'  They  were 
obliged  to  be  of  the  same  blood  as  their  consort,  that  is  to  say, 
daughters  of  the  Incas.  "  For  though  they  imagined  that 
the  Sun  had  children,  they  considered  tlxat  they  ought  not 
to  be  bastards,  with  mixed  divine  and  human  blood.  So  the 
virgins  were  of  necessity  legitimate  and  of  the  blood  royal, 
which  was  the  same  as  being  of  the  family  of  the  Sun."  • 
And  the  crime  of  violating  the  virgins  dedicated  to  the  Sun 
was  the  same  and  pimished  in  the  same  severe  manner 
as  the  crime  of  violating  the  women  of  the  Inca.*  Con- 
cerning the  priestesses  of  the  Tslii-speaking  peoples  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Major  Ellis  remarks  that  the  reason  for  their 
celibacy  appears  to  be  that  "  a  priestess  belongs  to  the  god 
she  serves,  and  therefore  cannot  become  the  property  of  a 
man,  as  would  be  the  case  if  she  married  one."*  So  also 
the  Ewhe-speaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  regard  the 

■  Gieseler.  Text-Book  e/  EceUiiaslical  History,  U.  275.    Mllman, 
Hitlory  of  Laim  Ckrisiianily,  li.  tjo. 
'  Gajcilasso  de  U  Veg&.  of>.  tit.  i.  397. 
'  Ibid.  i.  191.  *  Ibid.  i.  300. 

^  EUi>,  Tski-if>takiHg  FtopUs,  p.  lai. 
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women  dedicated  to  a  god  as  his  wives. '  In  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus,  we  are  told,  a  single  woman  used  to  sleep, 
whom  the  god  had  chosen  for  himself  out  of  all  the  women 
of  the  land ;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  came  down  in  person 
to  sleep  with  her.  "  This,"  Herodotus  sa>'3,  "  is  like  the 
story  told  by  the  Egyptians  of  what  takes  place  in  their 
city  of  Thebes,  where  a  woman  always  passes  the  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  Thcban  Jupiter.  In  each  case  the  woman  is 
said  to  be  debarred  all  intercourse  with  men."'  In  the 
Egyptian  texts  there  are  frequent  references  to  "  the  divine 
consort,"  ncler  itenii,  a  position  wliich  was  generally  occupied 
by  the  niling  queen,  and  the  king  *as  believed  to  be  the 
offspring  of  such  a  union."  As  Phitarch  states,  the  Egyptians 
thought  it  quite  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  impregnated  by 
the  approach  of  some  divine  spirit,  though  they  denied  that 
a  man  could  have  corporeal  intercourse  with  a  goddess.* 
Nor  was  the  idea  of  a  nuptial  relation  between  a  woman  and 
the  deity  foreign  to  the  early  Christians.  St.  Cyprian  speaks 
of  women  who  had  no  husband  and  lord  but  Christ,  with 
whom  they  lived  in  a  spiritual  matrimony — who  had 
"  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  and,  retiring  from  carnal 
lust,  vowed  themselves  to  God  in  flesh  and  spirit."  '  In 
the  following  words  he  condemns  the  cohabitation  of  such 
virgins  with  unmarried  ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  purely  spiritual  connection : — "  If  a  husband  come  and 
see  his  wife  lying  with  another  man,  is  he  not  indignant 
and  maddened,  and  does  he  not  in  the  violence  of  his  jealousy 
perhaps  even  seize  the  sword  ?  What  ?  How  indignant 
and  angered  then  must  Christ  our  Lord  and  Judge  be,  when 
He  sees  a  virgin,  dedicated  to  Himself,  and  consecrated  to 
His  lioUness,  lying  with  a  man  I  and  what  punishments  docs 

'  Idem,  E&e-speaking  PtopUi,  pp.  140,  143. 

'  Herodotus,  i.  181  ij. 

'  Wioderaann,  Herodols  ttDtilet  Buck.  p.  369.  Cf.  Ertn&n,  Lift  iti 
AncittU  Egypi.  p,  agj  sq. 

*  Plutarch,  Numa,  iv,  5.  Idtm.  Symposiaca  problemala,  viil. 
I.  6  iq. 

*  St.  Cypruui,  De  habilu  virginitm.  4.  aa  (Mign«,  op.  cil.  iv.  443, 
463].  Cf.  Methodius,  Convivium  dturn  virgintim.  vii.  i  [Migite 
»p.  eil.  Sw.  Gmca.  xviii.  nj). 
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He  threaten  against  such  impure  connections.  .  .  .  She  who 
has  been  gitilty  of  this  crime  is  an  adultorcss,  not  against  a 
husband,  but  Christ."*  According  to  the  gospel  of  Pscudo* 
Matthew,  the  Virgin  Mary  Iiad  in  a  similar  manner  dedicated 
herself  as  a  virgin  to  God*  The  idea  that  the  deity  is  jealous 
of  the  chastity  of  his  or  her  servants  may  abo  periiaps  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Greek  custom  according  to  which  the  hiero- 
phant  and  the  other  priests  of  Demeter  were  restrained  from 
conjugal  intercourse  and  washed  their  bodies  with  hemlocV- 
jutce  in  order  to  kill  their  passions,*  as  also  of  the  rule  which 
required  the  priests  of  certain  goddesses  to  be  eunuchs.* 

Religious  celibacy  is  further  enjoined  or  commended  as  a 
means  of  self -mortification  supposed  to  appease  an  angry  god, 
or  with  a  view  to  raising  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  sup- 
pressing one  of  the  strongest  of  ail  sensual  appetites.  Thus 
we  find  in  various  reUgions  celibacy  side  by  side  with  other 
ascetic  obser^'ances  practised  for  similar  purpo^s.  Among 
the  early  Christians  those  young  women  who  took  a  vow  of 
chastity  "  did  not  look  upon  virginity  as  any  thing  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  great  mortification,  with  silence,  retire- 
ment, poverty,  labour,  fastings,  watchings,  and  continual 
praying.  They  were  not  esteemed  as  virgins  who  would  not 
deny  themselves  the  common  diversions  of  the  world,  even 
the  most  innocent."*  TertuUian  enumerates  xirginity, 
widowhood,  and  themodest  restraint  insecret  on  the  marriage- 
bed  among  those  fragrant  offerings  acceptable  to  God  which 

>  St.  Cyprian,  Efiistola  LXlt.,  ai  Pomponium  de  virgittibtu, 
3  sq.  (Mi^e,  op.  cil.  iv.  368  ijj.).  See  also  Ncandor.  GfHtral  Hiitory 
0/  Uta  CMriilian  Rtligton  and  Ckunh.  i  378.  Tbe  Council  of  Elvira 
decreed  that  such  fallen  virpm.  l(  they  refused  to  return  bftck  to 
their  former  condilioa,  should  be  denied  communion  even  at  the 
monunit  of  death  (Cracr/iMW  Elibtritanum.  ad.  303.  ch,  13  [Labbe- 
Vbaai.  op.  eit.  IL  SJ). 

■  Gosptl  of  Pttuth-Malthtw.  8  [AnttStctw  Chrittian  Library, 
xvi.  25).    See  »iM>  GosptI  of  III*  Nativiry  0/ Afary.  7  (titJ.  xvl.  57  tj.). 

■  Wachsmuth.  Helltniiche  AUerthumtkunds.  ii.  360. 

•  Cf.  LactJUJtius,  Difina  t  tutitutionts.  i.  17  (Mtgne,  op.  eit.  vl. 
»o6]  : — "  Dcum  mater  ot  ainavit  formosum  adolescentem,  ct  cumdcm 
cum  peUice  deprchcnsutn  ex-iectis  vinlibua  aemivirum  reddidit  ; 
«t  ideo  none  sacra  ejus  a  Callts  sacerdotibus  cclcbrantur." 

*  Pteury,  Mantttnattd  Btkaeiow  of  Ae  CHrittiatts.  p.  ti8  sq. 
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the  flesh  performs  to  its  own  especial  suffering.^  Moreover, 
it  was  argued  that  marriage  prevents  a  person  from  serving 
God  perfectly,  because  it  induces  him  to  occupy  himself 
too  much  with  worldly  things.'  Though  not  contrary  to  the 
act  of  charity  or  the  love  of  God,  says  Thomas  Aquitus,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  obstacle  to  it.'  This  was  one.  but  certainly 
not  the  only,  cause  of  the  obligatory  celibacy  which  the 
Christian  Church  imposed  upon  her  clergy. 

A  very  important  cause  of  religious  celibacy  is  the  idea  that 
sexual  intercourse  is  defiling  and  in  certain  circumstances 
a  mysterious  cause  of  evil.*  The  SyrjToians  maintain  that 
it  develops  a  peculiar  dangerous  and  contagious  quality  or 
substance  "  which  has  no  definite  shape  or  form  "  called 
pei ;  hence  a  nmn  who  has  had  intercourse  with  a  woman 
must  undergo  a  rite  of  purification.'  So  also  the  Sulka  in 
the  central  part  of  New  Britain  bcUeve  that  such  intercourse 
pollutes  both  men  and  women,  married  as  well  as  unmarried 
— a  pollution  which  they  call  a  ste.  Married  persons  can 
themselves  cleanse  it  away,  whereas  unmarried  ones  have 
to  ask  somebody  else  to  do  it  (or  them,  The  latter,  as  long 
as  they  are  polluted,  are  dangerous  both  for  other  people  and 
for  themselves.  Everybody  avoids  them  and  cliildrcn  arc 
warned  of  them  by  their  parents  ;  and  if  they  are  not  purified 
fay  a  particular  ceremony,  the  sle  with  which  they  arc  affected 
will  IdU  them.  Even  a  person  wlio  overtakes  a  couple  having 
sexual  intercourse  is  considered  to  be  defiled  and  in  need  of 
purification,  though  of  a  lighter  kind."  The  Tahitians, 
according  to  Captain  Cook,  believed  tliat  if  a  man  refrained 
from  all  connection  with  women  some  months  before  death, 

'  TertuIlUn,  Df  rtsurreclioiu  carnn,  8  (Migne,  op.  cil.  ii.  806). 
■  Vinccniius  Bellovaccnsis,  Spttnlum  tialMral*.  xxx.  43.    Sec  also 
von  Eicken.  op.  cil.  p.  443. 

>  niomas  Aquinai.  SmHtna  ihtologUa,  ii.-ji.  1S4.  3. 

*  The  danger  attributed  to  sexual  inteicounc  hox  been  mudl 
emphasised  by  Mr.  Crawley  in  Tht  Myitic  Rou.  See  also  Weater- 
m&rck.  Origin  and  Development  ofihe  Moral  Idtat.  ii.  414  ifq. ;  ti$m. 
Marriage  Ceremonits  tti  Morocco,  paaim.  and  ftipocially  p.  334  t^q. 

*  Naliino\-,  Xur  I'r-iiCe  Hitch  dtH  Ufiptii>iglickrn  ilr:ifHuugrii  U-r 
Oe^chlcekltr  bei  den  SyrjdufH.  p.  2  %q. 

*  FarkiOKin,  Drthsig  JaJtre  in  d*r  Sidut.  p.  179  tq. 
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he  passed  immediately  into  his  eternal  mansion  without  any 
purification.*  \V'hen  Jellinghaus  once  asked  some  Munda 
Kols  in  Chota  Nagpur  if  a  dog  can  sin,  the  answer  was,  "  If 
the  dog  did  not  sin,  how  could  it  breed  ?  "•  Herodotus 
writes  : — "  As  often  as  a  Babylonian  has  had  intercourse  with 
his  wife,  he  sits  down  before  a  censer  of  burning  incense,  and 
the  woman  sits  opposite  to  him.  At  dawn  of  day  they  wash  ; 
for  till  they  arc  washed  they  will  not  touch  any  of  their 
comtTMn  vessels.  This  practice  is  also  observed  by  the 
Arabs."*  Among  the  Hebrews  both  the  man  and  woman 
had  to  bathe  thenisclve*.  in  water,  and  were  "  unclean  until 
the  even."  *  The  Nandi,  in  Eastern  Africa,  say  that  people 
arc  dirty  {simweM)  when  they  have  had  sexual  intercourse, 
hence  they  must  purify  themselves  by  batliing.*  The  belief 
in  the  dcfiUng  effect  of  such  intercoxirse  seems  to  tmderlie 
the  idea  prevalent  among  \'arious  peoples  that  incontinence, 
and  especially  illicit  love,  injures  the  harvest."  In  New 
Caledonia,  "  in  tKe  case  of  women  engaged  in  planting, 
cohabitatbn  is  not  allowed  for  some  time  before  and  after." ' 
Among  the  Koita  of  British  New  Guinea  "  continence  is 
in^ted  on  when  making  a  new  garden.  If  a  man  so  em- 
ployed approach  his  wife  bis  yams  will  grow  but  poorly." 
And  among  the  Motu,  another  tribe  in  the  same  colony,  a 
similar  restriction  applies  to  the  "  master  "  of  a.  turtle  or 
dugong  fishiiig  party,  or  to  any  one  connected  with  making 

■  Cook.  Voyagtiolht  Pacific  OauM,  it.  16.4. 

■  JeUinghsius.  '  Sagcn,  Sitlen  unci  G«br)iuclM  der  Munda- Kokb 
in  Chota  NagpoM.'  In  Ziilichr.  /.  Elhnoi.  iii.  367. 

'  Herodotu*.  i.  igS.  *  LnUiiui.  xv.  ifl, 

*  HoUls,  Nandi.  p.  92. 

*  Frater,  Mi^ie  Art.  ii,  105  sqq.  ThU  is  in  my  opinion  a  more 
natural  expliination  than  the  one  suggested  by  Sir  James  G.  Kraxer 
(iftiii  ti,  117)  namely,  that  uncisilised  manimaginfls  "  that  the  vigour 
which  he  refuMS  to  expend  In  reproducing  his  own  land,  will  form  as 
it  were  a  stoic  oi  energy  whereby  other  oeaturea,  whether  vegetable 
or  ffninul.  will  somehow  benefit  in  propagating  their  spedes."  This 
theory  entirely  fails  to  account  for  th«  fact  that  illicit  love,  by 
prcfercQce,  is  supposed  to  mar  the  fertility  of  the  ctrth  and  to  blight 
the  crops — a  belief  which  is  in  loll  accordance  ivith  ray  own  ex- 
planation, in  so  far  as  such  love  is  considered  p.irticulaily  polluting. 

*  Atkinson.  '  Natives  of  New  CalcdonU.'  In  Fotk-Lort.  xiv.  a}6. 
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new  turtle  or  dugong  nets.*  Among  the  MoAnus  of  the 
Admiralty  Islands  a  man  must  observe  continence  five 
days  before  he  goes  out  fishing  with  large  nets,  two  or  three 
days  before  he  goes  to  war,  and  two  days  before  he  visits  the 
bachelors'  section  of  the  men's  house.*  Among  the  Nagas 
of  Manipur,  according  to  Mr.  Hodson,  the  periods  when  a 
man  is  in  special  danger  are  marked  by  the  prohibition  of 
sexual  intercourse ;  for  example,  when  he  is  preparing  for 
or  returning  from  a  raid.'  The  Wagiriama  of  British  East 
Africa  believe  that  if  men  cohabit  with  their  wives  during 
war  time  "  they  will  be  unable  to  kill  any  of  their  enemies, 
and  that  if  they  themselves  receive  a  trifUng  wound  it  will 
prove  fatal."'  Their  neighbours,  the  Wasania,  say  that  if  a 
man  has  intercourse  with  his  wife  during  hunting,  he  will 
have  bad  luck  and  see  no  animals  to  kill.*  Among  sonie 
other  East  African  tribes — the  Akamba,  the  Akiktlyu,  and 
the  Atheraka — it  was  believed  that  if  men  and  women 
cohabited  during  the  hours  in  which  the  cattle  Avere  out 
grazing  this  would  cause  the  stock  to  die,  and  that  it  would 
bring  ill-luck  upon  the  \iUage  if  a  man  had  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  woman  when  on  a  journey.*  Among  the  Masai,  when 
poison  is  being  made  and  when  honey  wine  is  being  brewed, 
sexual  intercourse  is  considered  dangerous  for  the  man 
who  is  making  poison  and  for  the  man  and  woman  who 
have  been  selected  for  brewing  honey  wine.  Were  they 
to  have  intercourse  during  the  six  days  when  the  honey  wine 
is  brewing,  the  wine  would  be  undrinkabte  and  the  bees  which 
made  the  honey  would  fly  away.'  Similar  taboos  are  very 
widespread,' 

'  Seligman.  Melatustatts  of  British  New  Cw/hm.  p.  140. 

'  Parkinson,  op.  cii.  p.  395. 

'  Hudson,  NSga  Thbei  of  Manipur.  p.  88. 

*  Barrett,  '  Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Wa-Gihama, 
etc.,  British  East  Africa,'  in  Jottr.  Roy.  AnAr.  Intt.  xLi.  ii. 

*  Ibiit.  p.  31. 

*  Diindas.   '  OrgaoUation  and  Laws  of  some  Bonto  Tribes  in 
East  Africa,'  in  Joiir.  Roy  Antkr.  tml.  xlv.  374. 

*  Hollis,  '  Note  on  the  Matai  S>-stem  of  Rolationshlp  and  other 
matten  connected  theiewith.'  in  Jottr.  Roy.  Anthr.  Inst.  xl.  480  sq, 

*  Ste,  «^.,  Frator,  rotrmu*ii  and  Exoi<tmy,  iv.  aid  tq. 
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The  (act  which  chiefly  interests  as  in  the  present  connec- 
tion is  that  the  idea  of  sexual  defilement  is  particularly  afa- 
spicuous  in  connection  with  religious  obscn'ances.  It  is 
a  common  rule  that  he  who  performs  a  sacred  act  or  enters  a 
holyplaccmust  be  ceremoniallyclean.'andno  kind  of  imclean- 
ness  is  to  be  avoided  more  carefully  than  sexual  pollution. 
Among  the  Chipew^'an,  "  if  a  chief  is  anxious  to  know  the 
disposition  of  his  people  towards  him,  or  if  he  wishes  to  settle 
any  difference  between  them,  he  announces  his  intention  of 
opening  his  medicine-bag  and  smoking  in  his  sacred  stem.  .  ,  . 
No  one  can  avoid  attending  on  these  occa^ons ;  but  a 
person  may  attend  and  be  excused  from  assisting  at  the 
ceremonies,  by  acknowledging  that  he  has  not  undergone 
the  necessary  purilication.  The  ha%ing  cohabited  with  his 
wife,  or  any  other  woman,  within  twenty-four  hours  preced- 
ing the  ceremony,  renders  him  unclean,  and,  consequently, 
distjualifies  him  from  performing  any  part  of  it."'  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Greeks,  "  made  it  a  point 
of  religion  to  have  no  converse  with  women  in  the  sacred 
places,  and  not  to  enter  them  without  washing,  after  such 
conveiM."'  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  passage 
in  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead.*  *  In  Greece  •  and  India  •  those 
who  took  part  in  certain  religious  festivals  were  obliged  to 
be  continent  for  some  time  previously.  Before  entering 
the  sanctuary  of  Men  Tyrarmos,  whose  worship  was  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  worshipper  had  to  abstain 
from  garlic,  pork,  and  women,  and  had  to  wash  bis  head.* 
Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  to 
be  rituaJly  clean  before  entering  the  temple — to  be  free  from 
sexual  defilement,*  leprosy,*  and  the  pollution  produced  by 

■  See  Wertennardc,  Origin  and  Dtvtiopmtnt  of  the  Moral  t<Uat, 

U.  394-  295.  35*  *?■ 

■  Mackenzie.  Voyages  to  tks  Froutt  and  Pacific  Octans.  p.  dl. 

■  Harddotus,  ii.  64. 

*  WMtemaon,  Hetodott  netiUs  Buch,  p.  169  sg. 

*  Wadumath,  op.  cit.  ii.  360, 

*  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  dts  Veda.  p.  411. 
'  Foucart,  Dm    ^uoeiations  rtligitiuts  chts  Ut  Grtcs,  pp.   ii9> 

*  LtoUiCMS,  cb.  XV.  *  fbid.  cfa.  xiii.  ff. 
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the  association  with  corpses  o(  human  beings,  of  all  animals 
not  permitted  for  food,  and  of  those  pcnnittcd  animals 
which  had  died  a  natural  death  or  been  killed  by  wild  beasts  ;> 
and  eating  of  the  consecrated  bread  was  interdicted  to  per- 
sons who  had  not  been  continent  for  some  time  previously.* 
A  Muhainmadan  would  remove  any  defiled  garment  before 
he  commences  his  prayer,  or  otherwise  abstain  from  praying 
altogether  ;  he  would  not  dare  to  approach  the  sanctuary  of 
a  saint  in  a  state  of  sexual  uncleanness :  and  sexual  inter- 
course is  forbidden  for  those  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,*  Tlic  Christians  prescribed  strict  continence  as  a 
preparation  for  baptism*  and  the  partaking  of  the  Eucharist.* 
They  further  enjoined  that  no  married  persons  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  if  the  night 
before  they  had  lain  together ;  •  and  in  the  '  Vision '  of 
Alberic,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  a  special  place  of 
torture,  consisting  of  a  lake  of  mingled  lead,  pitch,  and  resin, 
is  represented  as  existing  in  hell  for  the  punishment  of  married 
people  who  have  had  intercourse  on  Sundays,  church  festivals, 
or  fast-days.'  And  they  abstained  from  Uie  marriage-bed  at 
other  times  also,  when  they  were  disposed  more  freely  to 
give  themscH-es  to  prayer.* 

HoUness  is  a  delicate  quality  wliich  is  easily  destroyed  if 
anj-thing  polluting  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  holy 
object  or  person.*  In  Efate  namim,  or  uncleanness.  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  in  various  emergencies,  was  especially 
avoided  by  the  sacred  men,  because  it  was  believed  to  destroy 

'  Ibid.  xi.  34  sgq. ;  xvii.  15.  Numbers,  xix.  14  sgg.  Montcfiore, 
Htbbert  Ledum  01*  Ihe  FeJigionofthe  AncUnt  Hebrews,  p.  476. 

'  1  Samiul.  xxi.  4  uj.  *  Koran,  li,  193. 

*  St.  AuguMiae.  De  fide  et  operibus.  ^i.  8  (Migno.o^.  cit.  xl.  202]. 
-  St,  Jerome.  EpUtota  XI.  VI H.  15  (Mtgne,  op.  cit.  xxii.  505  sq.). 

*  L«cky,  Hiilory  of  Ettropean  Morah.  ii,  334.  St.  Gregory  tho 
Great.  Diahgi,  i.  10  [Migne.  op.  cit.  Ixxvii.  300  iq). 

'  Albcricus,  Visio,  ch.  5.  p.  17.  Detcpierre,  L'enjer  d^eril  par  ceux 
gni  font  vu.  p.  57  i^.  On  this  subjoct  Me  slso  MUller,  Das  unelU 
LebtM  der  cHrislli^itn  K*tlturv6lktr,  pp,  j2.  33.  i  to  if. 

•  St.  Jeranie.  Ephlola  XI.VIII.  I5  (Mlgnc.  op.  eit.  xxii.  505). 
Floury,  op.  tit.  p.  75. 

•  OnthUsiibject  ImnyicfcTtheruulcctomyessnyon  The  Moor hk 
ConteptioM  oj  Holinen  {BaraMa).  ch.  lii.  p.  121  sgq. 
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thoir  sacredness.*  The  priestly  taboos,  ol  which  Sir  James  G. 
Frazer  has  given  such  an  exhaustive  account  in  The 
Goldm  Bough,  have  undoubtedly  in  a  large  measurrf  a 
similar  origin.  Nay,  sexual  luiclcanncss  is  not  only 
injurious  to  holiness  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  but 
it  may  also  injure  holy  persons  or  objects  tn  a  more 
positive  manner.  When  the  supreme  pontiH  in  the 
Idngdom  of  Congo  left  his  residence  to  \'isit  other 
places  within  his  jurisdiction,  all  married  people  had  to 
observe  strict  continence  the  whole  time  he  was  out,  as 
it  was  beliex-ed  that  any  act  of  incontinence  would  prove 
fatal  to  him.'  In  self-defence,  therefore,  gods  and  holy 
persons  try  to  prevent  polluted  individuals  from  approaching 
them,  and  their  worshippers  arc  naturally  anxious  to  do  the 
same.  But  apart  from  the  resentment  which  the  sacred 
being  naturally  feels  against  the  defiler,  it  appears  that  holi- 
ness is  supposed  to  react  quite  mechanically  against  pollu- 
tion, to  the  destruction  or  discomfort  of  the  polluted  indivi- 
dual. I  shall  illustrate  these  various  effects  supposed  to 
result  from  contact  between  sexual  uncleanness  and  holiness 
by  some  ideas  I  found  prevalent  in  Morocco.* 

If  a  person  who  has  bees  polluted  by  any  discharge  of 
sexual  matter  enters  a  holy  place,  a  mosque  or  a  shrine. 
before  he  has  washed  himself,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  suffer 
some  misfortune  :  he  will  become  blind  or  lame  or  mad,  or 
he  or  some  member  of  his  family  will  become  ill  or  die,  or 
he  will  lose  some  of  his  animals,  or  his  com  crop  will  he  bad. 
I  was  told  that  if  a  person  who  is  not  sexually  clean  visits  the 
tomb  of  the  Aglu  saint  SIdi  Daud.  which  is  situated  on  an 
island  in  Southern  Morocco,  he  will  find  tliat  the  water  in 
the  sea  has  suddenly  risen  to  such  a  height  that  he  cannot 
go  back  to  the  mainland,  but  ha-^  to  wait  till  it  has  gone 
down.  Sexual  cleanness  is  required  of  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  com — the  ploughman,  the  women  who 
clear  the  crops  ol  weeds  in  the  spring,  the  reapers,  the 

'  Maulonalit.  Oteauin.  p.  i8i. 

*  T.ftbnt.  Ilrlation  hiitorique  dt  vt:thio[iu  oiciJ^ulalf.  I.  2if  if. 
»  See  Westcrmnrck.  Mnrri.ige  Ctreiuouifi  iu  Moracto.  p.  334  jgf. ; 
li*m,  Mooritk  Ccnetfuion  0/  Holinets  (Baralia),  p.  124  sgq. 
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threshen,  the  women  who  grind  com ;  such  persons  are 
otherwise  supposed  to  pollute  its  baraka.  or  holiness,  and  also, 
in  many  cases,  to  do  injury  to  themselves.  So  also  if  an 
unclean  person  goes  into  a  granar)',  it  b  believed  not  only 
that  the  grain  will  lose  its  baraka,  but  that  he  himself  will 
fall  ill ;  a  Berber  from  the  Ait  Warain  told  me  that  he  once 
got  bad  boils  because  he  entered  a  granary  in  a  state  of 
sexual  uncleanness.  Nor  must  an  unclean  iJtdividual  enter 
the  vegetable  garden,  as  such  a  visit  would  do  harm  both  to 
the  garden  and  to  the  person  who  went  there.  *  If  an  unclean 
person  goes  among  the  sheep  they  will  die  because  they  are 
holy  animals,  or  the  person  himself  will  suffer  some  mis- 
fortune. If  a  person  who  is  sexually  unclean  rides  a  horse, 
another  holy  animal,  some  evil  will  happen  either  to  the 
hors«  or  the  rider  or  both  ;  the  horse  will  get  sores  on  its 
back,  or  fall  down  with  its  rider,  and  the  latter  will  have 
bolls,  or  become  ill  or  die.  or  be  late  in  arriving  at  his  destina- 
tion, or  not  succeed  in  his  business.  So  abo  the  person  who 
robs  the  bees  of  their  honey  must  be  clean,  lest  they  should 
leave  the  place  or  die,  or  the  person  himself  be  stung  by  them  ; 
for  there  is  baraka  in  the  bees.  Scxiul  intercourse,  moreover, 
destroys  the  magic  efficacy  of  a  charm  if  it  is  not  removed 
before  the  act,  and  I  have  also  heard  that  in  such  a  case  the 
person  who  wears  it  may  become  ill ;  but  some  people  main- 
tain that  a  charm  enclosed  in  a  metal  case  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  defiled. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  injurious  effect 
of  pollution  upon  holiness,  an  act  generally  r^^rded  as 
sacred  would,  if  performed  by  an  unclean  individual,  lack 
that  magic  efficacy  which  otherwise  would  bt;  ascribed  to  it, 
Muhammad  described  the  ablution  which  is  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  prayer  as  "  the  half  of  faith  and  the  key  of 
prayer."*  The  Moors  say  that  a  scribe  is  afraid  of  evil 
spirits  only  when  he  is  sexually  unclean,  because  then  his 
reciting  of  passages  of  the  Koran— the  most  powerful  weapon 
against  such  spirits — would  he  of  no  avail.    The  Syrian 

*  tdtm,  Ctremonies  and  Belit/s  cwmtcUd  with  Agrieullurt,  St.  i'm 
Monceo.  pp.  17,  aa.  aj,  a8,  46,  47,  54. 

*  Hughes.  DicHonaty  of  Ittum,  p.  3. 
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philosopher  Jamblichus  speaks  of  the  belief  that  "  the  gods 
do  not  hear  him  who  invokes  them,  if  he  is  impure  from 
venerea!  coniK-ctions."^  A  similar  notion  prevailed  among 
the  early  Christians  ;  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  the  Corinthians,*  Tertullian  remarks  that  the 
Apostle  added  the  recommendation  of  a  temporary  absti- 
nence for  the  sake  of  adding  an  efficacy  to  prayers,*  To 
the  same  class  of  behcfs  belongs  the  notion  that  a  sacrilicial 
victim  should  be  clean  and  without  blemish,*  The  Chibchas 
of  Bogota  considered  that  the  most  valuable  sacrifice  they 
could  offer  was  that  of  a  youth  who  had  never  had  inter- 
course with  a  woman.* 

If  ceremonial  cleanliness  is  required  even  of  the  ordinary 
worshipper  it  b  ail  the  more  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  ;•  and  of  all  kinds  of  uncleanness  none  is  to  be  more 
carefully  avoided  than  sexual  pollution.  Sometimes  ad- 
mission into  the  priesthood  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  continence.'  In  the  Marquesas  Islands  no  one  could 
becomt;  a  priest  without  ha\Tng  lived  chastely  for  several 
years  previously.'  Among  the  Tshi-spealting  peoples  of 
the  Gold  Coast  men  and  women,  in  order  to  become  members 
of  the  priesthood,  have  to  pass  through  a  long  novitiate, 
generally  from  two  to  three  years,  during  which  they  live 
in  retirement  and  are  instructed  by  the  priests  in  the  secrets 
of  the  craft ;  and  "  the  people  believe  that,  during  Uiis 
period  of  retirement  and  study,  the  novices  must  keep  their 
bodies  pure,  and  refrain  from  all  commerce  with  the  other 
sex,"  •  The  Huichol  of  Mexico,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  a 
man  who  wishes  to  become  a  shaman  must  t>c  faithful  to 
his  wife  for  five  years,  and  that,  if  he  violates  this  rvle,  he 

'  Jamblichus.  De  mysltriit,  iv.  ii.  *  i  Ccrtnihiatis,  vil.  5. 

■  TcrtuUian,  De  txhorlalione  eatlUalU.  10  (Mlgne,  op.  eit.  ii.  926). 

*  Seo  W(»t«rinarck,  Origin  and  D^iMlopmfnl  of  Ikt  Moral  tdctt, 
ii.  3V5  iq. 

»  Smoa.  quoted  by  Waitz,  Anthropologit  dtr  NaluroSiker.  W.  363. 

•  Cf.  Weatcrmarck,  Origin  and  Deoelopmeiil  oj  liu  Moral  Idtas. 
ii.  33»  *?• 

*  Cf.  Landtman.  op.  eil.  p.  118  i^q. 

•  Waiti-Gerland,  Anthropologit  dtr  Nalun-ilktr,  v't.  387. 
""'»,  Tshi-iptaking  Peoples,  p.  lao. 
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is  sure  to  be  taken  ill  and  will  lose  the  \>ov.-ct  of  healing.* 
In  ancient  Mexico  the  priests,  all  the  time  that  they  were 
employed  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  temple,  abstained  from  all 
other  women  but  their  \vivcs,  and  "  even  affected  so  much 
modesty  and  reserve,  that  when  they  met  a  woman  they 
fixed  their  ej'es  on  the  groimd  that  they  might  not  sec  her. 
Any  incontinence  amongst  the  priests  was  severely  punished. 
The  priest  who,  at  Teohuacan,  was  con\icted  of  ha\'ing 
violated  his  chastity,  was  delivered  up  by  the  priests  to  the 
people,  who  at  night  kiilcd  him  by  the  bastinado."*  Among 
the  Kotas  of  the  NUgiri  Hills  the  priests — who.  unlike  the 
"  dairymen  "  of  their  Toda  neighbours,  are  not  cehbates — 
are  at  the  great  festival  in  honour  of  Kamataraya  forbidden 
to  hvc  or  hold  intercourse  with  their  wives  for  fear  of  pollu- 
tion, and  are  then  even  obliged  to  cook  their  meals  them- 
selves.* It  seems  that,  according  to  the  Anatolian  reVigion, 
married  hieroi  had  to  separate  from  their  wives  during  the 
period  they  were  serving  at  the  temple.*  The  Hebrew  priest 
should  avoid  all  unchastity  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a 
harbt,  or  a  profane,  or  a  divorced  wife.*  and  the  high-priest 
was  also  forbidden  to  marry  a  widow,'  Nay,  even  in  a 
priest's  daughter  unchastity  was  punislwd  with  excessive 
severity,  because  she  had  profaned  her  father ;  she  was  to 
be  burned.' 

Carried  further,  the  idea  underlying  all  these  rules  and 
practices  led  to  the  notions  that  celibacy  is  more  phasing 
to  God  than  marriage,"  and  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  for  those 
members  of  the  community  whose  special  office  is  to  attend 
to  the  sacred  cult.  For  a  nation  hke  the  Jews,  whose  am- 
bition was  to  live  and  to  multiply,  celibacy  could  never 
become  an  ideal ;  whereas  the  Christians,  who  professed  the 
most  perfect  indifference  to  all  earthly  matters,  found  no 
difficulty  in  glorifying  a  state  which,  however  opposed  it 

■  Lumboltz.  UuknowM  MtxUo.  il.  336.     ■  Oavigero,  op.  eit.  1.  374. 

'  Thuratoo,  in  tlie  Madras  Government  Museum's  ButUtin.  t.  193. 

•  R.imsay.  Cititt  and  Bishopries  of  Phrygia,  i.  136,  137.  I50  sq. 
'  Lnilicvs.  xxl.  7,  •  Ibid.  xxJL  14.  *  Ibid.  xxi.  9. 

•  C/.  Wester  marc  k.  Orifin  and  Dn-tlopmettl  of  tke  Moral  fd^at. 
n.  358. 
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xtas  to  the  interests  of  the  race  and  tlie  nation,  made  men  pre- 
Dtninently  lit  to  approach  their  god.  Indeed,  far  from  being 
a  benefit  to  tlio  kingdom  of  God  by  propagating  the  species, 
sexual  intercourse  was  on  the  contrary-  detrimental  to  it  by 
being  the  great  transmitter  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 
This  argumcnl,  however,  was  of  a  comparatively  late  origin. 
Pelagius  himself  almost  rivalled  St.  Augustine  in  his  praise 
of  virginity,  which  he  considered  the  great  test  of  that 
strength  of  frtc-will  which  he  asserted  to  be  at  most  only 
weakened  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  ^ 

An  important  question  now  calls  for  an  answer : — \Miy 
is  sexual  intercourse  looked  upon  as  unclean  and  defiling, 
or  in  other  words,  as  a  mysterious  source  of  danger  ?  That 
the  danger  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  alarming  in  the 
case  ol  contact  between  the  polluted  individual  and  anything 
holy  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  general  belief  that  holiness 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  to,  and  readily  reacts  against, 
external  influences ;  indeed  it  is  not  cmly  exceptionally 
susceptible  to  influences  that  arc,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in- 
jurious also  in  ordinary*  cases,  but  it  is  affected  or  influenced 
by  various  acts  or  omissions  which  are  other\vise  considered 
perfectly  harmless.'  Sexual  uncleanness,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  the  former  kind  of  influences,  even  tliough  its 
dangerous  character  chiefly  display's  itself  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  holiness.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  cause 
effeminacy  either  in  the  unclean  man  himself  or  in  other 
men,  who  arc  contaminated  by  his  company;  this  is  the 
professed  reason  why  among  the  Mo&nus  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands  a  man  must  be  continent  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
he  goes  to  war  or  enters  the  bachelors*  room.*  Here  we  have 
evidently  to  do  with  a  belief  in  the  transmission  of  qualities 
— intercourse  with  a  woman  makes  the  man  womanly,  or 
makes  him  a  medium  by  which  womanliness  is  transferred  to 
others  ;  and  such  a  bejicf  may  be  supported,  if  not  suggested, 
by  the  feeling  of  weakness  or  depression  following  ujwn  wxual 
intercourse.* 

*  MilmAn.  op  cU.  \.  151.  133. 

'  See  Wcitwinarth,  Moorish  ConetpUon  of  Holintts,  p.  tyj  t^q. 

»  Parkinson.  of>.  til.  p.  305.        '  Cf.  Crawley,  ofi.  tit  p  18;. 
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This  explanation,  however,  is  by  no  means  suflicient  to 
account  for  all  the  various  evils  attributed  to  sexual  unclean- 
ness.  It  should  be  remembered  that  woman  is  frequently 
regarded  as  an  unclean  being ;  hence-  intimate  contact  with 
her  may  be  considered  polluting.  Particularly  during  men- 
struation, or  when  with  child,  or  at  child-birth,  she  is 
supposed  to  be  charged  with  mysterious  baneful  energy — 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  marvellous  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses and  especially  the  appearance  of  blood.  And  it  is 
probably  such  frequent  temporary  defilement  of  a  specifi- 
cally feminine  character  that  has  led  to  the  notion  of  the 
permanent  uncleanness  of  the  female  sex.'  It  is  true  that 
not  only  connection  with  a  woman  but  any  discharge  of 
sexual  matter  is  conydcred  to  pollute  a  man.  Tlie  Nandi 
say  that  a  man  is  "  dirty  "  not  only  after  sexual  intercourse, 
but  after  an  involuntary  seminal  emission.'  A  similar 
opinion  is  held  by  Muhammadans  ;  once  when  I  was  staying 
in  a  country  place  in  Morocco  wliere  the  water  supply  had 
become  extremely  scarce,  my  Berber  teacher,  who  had  always 
before  most  regularly  said  his  daily  praj'crs.  refrained  from 
doing  so  for  a  couple  of  daj-s  because  his  clothes  ha<l  been 
defiled  by  a  pollution.  And  in  Christian  penitcntiab  it  is 
prescribed  that  a  man  who  ha^  a  nightly  pollution  shall  get 
up  and  sing  a  certain  number  of  psahns,  which  varies  accord- 
ing as  he  was  polluted  "  excogitatione,"  or  "  non  voluntate."' 
As  woman,  however,  is  the  normal  ccntrt-  of  sexual  life,  the 
notion  of  her  uncU-armess  may  have  iiiQuenced  the  concep- 
tion of  its  various  manifestations.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
strongly  behevc  that  there  arc  other  reasons  for  the  impurity 

'  S«e  Wwlertuarck,  O'tgin  and  DtvelopmeiU  of  the  Atorat  ItUtu,  L 
663  s^q-  :  Idem.  Matriagt  Cfr<miinits  in  Morocco,  p.  337  i^j, 

•  HoUia,  Nandi.  p.  9a. 

•  Gregory  III,.  Ju4icia  congnta  pamiUnlibus,  ch.  34  [Labbc-Maasi, 
op.  dt.  xU.  293) :— "  In  sonnDo  peccuit,  si  ex  cogitatione  poUutns, 
viginti  duos  psalmos  caot«c :  si  in  sonma  poccans  sine  cogitatioDS, 
duodKlm  psalmos  cantet."  PaniUtUtaie  Piettdo-Theodori,  xxviJi.  35 
^axiemMtAiQn,  Buisotdnungtn  der  abendiindhcktn  Kircht.p.  600); — 
"  Qui  in  soinno,  nan  voluntate.  pollutus  sit,  surgat,  cintetquB  vii. 
psalmos  pceoitentiato."    Cf.  ibid,  xxvtii.  6,  33   (Wasserschleben, 
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ascribed  to  them.  The  sexual  matter  and  the  sexual  organs 
are  the  seats  of  mysterious  propensities,  and  the  «^ole 
process  of  generation  is  a  mystery.  Among  the  Maori,  says 
Mr.  Best,  "  the  organs  of  generation  were  deeply  imbued 
vnih-iaptt  (sacredness,  sometimes  '  uncleanness  ')  and  mdna 
(influence,  prestige,  supernatural  power),  both  of  an  active 
and  of  a  passive  form.  This  may  have  sprung  from  an 
observance  of  the  mystery  of  sex.  .  .  .  When  a  person 
repeated  a  magic  spell,  he  would  place  his  hand  on  his  genital 
oif^s  in  order  to  give  force,  supernatural  power  (mdna) 
to  his  incantation.  This  is  quite  Oriental.  Observe  sundry 
passages  in  the  Bible,  where  a  man,  when  making  a  solemn 
promise,  is  said  to  have  placed  his  hand  '  in  the  hollow  of  his 
thigh.'  "*  A  similar  practice  occurs  in  Morocco  in  c<nmec- 
tion  with  swearing.  In  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
ftarak,  or  bewitching  force,  is  ascribed  to  a  man's  penis, 
even  the  sight  of  which  is  looked  upon  as  dangerous.*  And 
the  widespread  belief  in  the  sorcery  of  indecent  gestures 
indicates  how  commonly  the  organs  of  generation  have  been 
held  to  be  the  seat  of  evil-working  power.*  Moreover,  there 
is  the  secrecy  drawn  over  the  sexual  functions  and  the 
feeling  of  sexual  shame,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of 
something  ilhcit  and  therefore,  it  seems,  has  together  with 
other  factors  led  to  the  idea  that  they  are  defiling,  or  even 
sinful.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  nature  and 
origin  of  this  feeling. 

'  Best,  '  Maori  Marriage  Customs,'  in  Trans,  and  Proued.  New 
Zealand  InsliluU,  xxxvi.  208.  See  also  Idem,  'Maori  Beliefs  con- 
ceming  the  Human  Organs  of  Generation,'  in  Man,  ziv.  132  sqq. 

*  SommerviUe,  '  Ethnological  Notes  on  New  Hebrides,'  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.  xxui.  368. 

•  Hirn,  Origins  of  An.  p.  217. 
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Sexual  shame  may  be  defined  as  the  shame  caused  by  the 
idea  of  the  sexuat  function  or  an^-thing  which  is  apt  to  lead  to 
such  an  idea  ;  and  s«.'xual  modesty  is  the  fear  of,  or  the  ten- 
dency to  avoid,  anything  which  would  arouse  sexual  shante. 
It  leads  to  the  concealment  of  the  sexual  fimclicm  itself, 
or  of  anj'  part  of  the  body  the  exposure  of  which  may  too 
openly  call  forth  a  thought  of  it,  or  to  the  avoidance  of  any 
gesture  or  word  that  may  have  a  similar  effect.  I  tliink  there 
can  be  no  doubl  that  sexual  shame  thus  centres  round  the 
sexual  function.  It  is  felt  at  the  exposure  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  only  when  such  exposure  directs  the  thought  to 
this  {miction.  As  regards  reticences  of  speech  Dr.  Havelock 
Ellis  argues  that  they  are  not  adequately  accounted  for  by 
the  statement  that  modesty  tends  to  irradiate  from  the  action 
to  the  words  describing  the  action,  because  "  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  modesty  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  words 
than  in  the  actions  " ;'  and  in  support  of  this  view  he 
quotes  Kleinpaul's  rt-niark  that  modest  women  have  a 
moch  greater  horror  of  saying  indecent  things  than  of 
doing  them,  believing  that  "  fig-leaves  were  especially  made 
for  the  mouth,"'  So  also  Stendhal  observes  thut "  a  woman 
of  feeling  bitrays  her  sentiments  lor  her  lover  sooner  by 
deed  than  by  word."'    This,  however,  is  no  evidence  against 

1  EUU,  Studies  iM  lilt  Psyekology  of  Stx.  vol.  i.  Evolution  ol 
Modwiy,  p.  66. 

*  Klcinpiaul,  Sptackt  ohti*  Wortt,  p.  309, 

■  Stendhal,  Dt  Vanitmr,  p.  37  5;;. 
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the  view  I  am  advocating,  considering  that  the  deed  implies 
the  gratification  of  a  strong  desire,  and  therefore  may  more 
easily  overcome  the  resistance  of  modesty  than  the  word, 
which  possesses  no  such  inducement.  We  roust  not,  of 
course,  compare  words  said  in  public  with  deeds  committed 
in  secret.  Persons  who  indulge  in  indecent  talk  would 
certainly  shrink  at  performing  openly  the  acts  which  they 
speak  of ;  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  case  among  savages 
as  well  as  among  ourselves.*  That  sexual  modesty  is  funda- 
mentally concerned  with  the  sexual  function  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  right  understanding  Of 
its  genesis. 

Some  degree  of  sexual  modesty  is  in  all  probability 
universal  in  mankind.  There  are  peoples  among  whom  men 
or  women,  or  both  men  and  women,  go  absolutely  naked 
or  cover  themselves  in  a  manner  which  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  feeling  of  shame.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  this  by  no  means  proves  the  absence 
of  sexual  modesty.  Cook  states  that  in  Tahiti  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  "  gratify  every  appetite  and  passion  before  wit- 
nesses," and  that  the  principal  topic  in  the  conversation  of 
the  people  was  always  that  which  was  also  the  principal 
source  of  their  pleasure,  everything  being  mentioned  without 
any  restraint  or  emotion  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  by  both 
sexes.*  The  Nagas  in  the  southern  mountains  of  Assam, 
according  to  a  Persian  historian  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"  go  about  naked  like  beasts,  and  do  not  mind  to  copulate 
with  their  women  in  the  streets  and  the  bazaars,  before  the 
people  and  the  chiefs" ;  yet  the  women  covered  their  breasts.  • 
Charlevoix  tells  us  that  among  the  Guaycurils  of  Paraguay 
those  actions  which  require  most  privacy  were  performed  in 

'  Dr.  Ellis  remarks  himseli  [op.  cit.  i.  6S)  that  in  modem  Europe, 
as  se«m3  fairly  evident  from  the  early  realistic  dramatic  literature  of 
various  countries,  no  special  horror  of  speaking  plainly  r^arding  the 
sacro-pubic  regions  and  their  functions  existed  among  the  general 
population  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

»  Hawkesworth,  Account  of  Voyages  in  the  SotUhern  Himisphtrt, 
■i.  196. 

>  Blochmaim,  '  Koch  Bih&r,  Koch  Hijo,  and  A's&m,  in  the  l6tt^ 
and  17th  Centuries,'  in  Jour.  Asiatic  Sac.  Bengal,  vol.  xli.  pt,  i,  84. 
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Uie  face  of  the  whole  world.^  It  may  be  fairly  doubted, 
however,  that  these  and  similar  statements  represent  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  peoples  concerned  ;  they  may  refer 
either  to  individual  cases  or  to  obscenities  practised  at  cer- 
tain feasts  or  in  connection  with  certain  rites— occasions 
when  the  common  rules  of  decency  are  frequently  suspended. 
In  no  case  must  they  be  regarded  as  typical  expressions  of 
savage  behaviour. 

Cook  says  of  the  Maori  that  in  their  "carriage  and  ccmversa- 
tion  there  was  as  much  modest  rcscr\'c  and  dccorimi  with 
respect  to  actions,  which  yet  in  their  opinion  were  not 
criminal,  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  politest  people  in 
Europe  "  ;*  and  from  a  later  time  we  have  the  statement 
that  between  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes  among  them 
"  there  is  much  delicacy  of  intercourse  in  the  presence  of 
others,"  although  their  songs,  dances,  and  conversation  are 
occasionally  indehcate.'  With  reference  to  some  tribes  in 
South-East  Australia,  Ridley  observes  that  "  in  their  own 
way,  within  the  limits  of  traditional  rule,  the  Aborigines  are 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  dictates  of  natural 
modesty."*  Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Queensland 
"  a  woman  will  rarely  join  in  any  filthy  songs  or  stories  in- 
dulged in  by  the  men,  and  seldom  converses  upon  any  seXual 
matter  except  with  other  females.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
times  of  quarrel,  &c..  she  will  give  way  to  language  of  the 
most  obscene  character — the  only  method  she  can  employ 
of  showing  her  contempt — for  the  benefit  of  the  man  or  men 
she  may  be  angered  with."  '  Like  many  other  peoples,* 
these  natives  have  both  a  decent  and  an  indecent  vocabulary 
for  the  sexual  parts.'    The  savages  of  the  Bismarck  Archi- 

*  Cbatlovoix,  Hnlory  of  Paraguay,  i.  93.  Dsiron  NordaosldOld 
says  {IndianJiv  1  El  Gran  Citato,  p.  81)  thut  umong  th«  AshlusUy 
ot  the  Gran  Cbuco  Mveral  couples  lie  togcthn  after  their  dances,  and 
tbat  "spoctatorsarenoi  unusual. "    ■  Hawkesworth.  o^.  cjf,  iU,  430. 

*  Tboimon,  Story  of  New  Ztatand,  i.  177. 

*  Ridley.  Kamilaroi.  DippU.  and  Turrvbut.  p.  157. 

*  Rotb.  Nora  QuMntUmd  Ethnography  :  Bttlhlm  No.  S.  NoUs 
9n  Gwtmmtnt.  6<.,  p.  7.         *  Havekick  Ellis,  op.  cU.  i.  67. 

*  Roth,  op.  eit.  p.  7.  Idem.  Elhmotogicai  Studies  among  Uu  North- 
Weit-CeHlrat  Qtutniland  Aboriginei.  p.  1S4. 
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pelago.  who  are  anything  but  chaste  in  their  habits,  make  use 
of  euphemistic  cxpreadons  in  speaking  of  those  parts  ;* 
and  we  are  told  that  in  the  district  of  Laur  in  New  Ireland 
men  and  women,  boj-s  and  girls,  sometimes  commit  suicide 
when  an  indecent  word  is  i^houted  to  them  as  an  insult.' 
Of  some  of  the  Marshall  Islanders.  Chamisso  wrote  :— 
"  Unmarried  women  enjoy  their  freedom,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  decorum.  The  girl  requires  presents  from  the 
man  ;  but  the  veil  of  modesty  is  drawn  over  all  the  omnec- 
tions  whicli  unite  the  two  sexes,"*  So  also  among  the 
Mortlock  Islanders,  although  a  girl  is  at  hberty  to  have  inter- 
course with  men  bebnging  to  other  tribes,  "  decorum  is 
strictly  observed  in  ever^-  case."*  In  all  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Briti.'ih  Mew  Guinea  \Tsitcd  by  Dr.  Selignian.  in  spite 
of  the  great  freedom  granted  to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes, 
the  people  "  were  absolutely  modest  in  their  behaviour  and 
nowhere  was  an  indecent  gesture  seen.  The  men  carry  their 
physical  modesty  further  than  do  Europeans,  for  no  one  takes 
off  his  perineal  bandage  when  bathing,  and  a  native  would 
be  almost  as  much  ashamed  to  remove  this  before  a  single 
kinsman  as  he  would  be  to  stalk  naked  through  his  hamlet.  ■ 
Women  are  equally  particular  and  are  said  never  to  strip 
before  one  another."*  Of  the  Koita — among  whom  "con- 
tinence, except  when  ceremonially  imposed  on  the  man,  is 
practically  unknoMin.  and  the  girls  are  habitually  imchastc  " — 
wc  arc  told  that  "  the  greatest  decorum  is  however,  observed 
between  the  sexes,  while  in  public  they  usually  avoid  each 
other."*  Among  the  Mailu,  whose  culture  is  essentially  of 
the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Koita.  much  secrecy  and 
reticence  seem  to  obtain  between  man  and  woman  in  sex 
matters.*    So  also  there  is  modesty  in  the  relations  between 

■  PUI,  SlitditH  Hwf  BMbacktungem  aiu  *»  5Usm.  p.  74. 

■  St^han    and  Craetaer.  StM-MtM*nbmg  {BumareA-ArchiptTf, 
p.  no,     *  Kotiebiw,  Voyt^t  of  Dhcmtry  info  /**  Soittk  Sta,  lii.  171, 

*  Kubuy.    '  Die   BewohnM-  der    Mortlock   IdmId.'    in   MiUktil. 
Gtograpk.  GiuUiCh.  Hamburg.  187&-79.  p.  431. 

■  Scligaua.  MelaHdtiant  0/  British  Ntm  Guiiua,  p.  368. 

•  Ibid,  p,  134. 
)  MoUaowski,  '  Nativn    of  Mailn.'  in   Tram.  Roy.  Soc.   SatM 

AtiilroJia,  xxxix.  564. 
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the  sexes  among  the  natives  of  Kaiser  Wilhelni  l^nd.' 
Their  notions  of  decwicy  require  that  a  married  man  shall 
never  be  seen  publicly  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  nor  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  her  in  the  [ircscncc  of  others  ;  if  he 
has  been  long  absent  from  his  village,  he,  on  his  return, 
passes  her  without  even  looking  at  her.*  According  to 
Sccmann,  it  was  quite  contrarj'  to  Fijian  ideas  of  delicacy 
that  husband  and  Mife  should  sleep  u..der  Ih^  -\Tnc  roof; 
thus  a  man  spent  the  day  with  his  family,  but  absented 
himself  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  rendezvous  between  the 
couple  were  arranged  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  unknown 
to  anybody  else.'  A  later  writer,  however,  saj's  that  it  is  a 
mere  fiction  that  the  marriages  of  the  Fijians  were  consum- 
mated in  the  bush.*  But  in  various  islands  belonging  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  according  to  Ricdcl,  sexual  intercourse 
takes  place  in  the  forest,  not  in  the  house.*  He  says  that 
in  Ccram  all  natural  functions,  especially  that  of  coitus. 
are  performed  in  secret,  by  preference  in  the  forest,  and  that 
two  persons  are  forbidden  to  speak  of  sexual  matters  in  the 
presence  of  a  third.'  Among  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon  indecent 
language,  so  common  in  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  villages,  is 
said  to  be  unknown  ;  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nevill. "  is 
probably  due  to  the  restraint  felt  in  the  presence  of  women 
known  to  be  virtuous."  ^  Among  the  Andamanese  "  coarse 
conversation  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  and  to  meet 
with  little  or  no  encouragement."' 

'  Vcttor.  '  Bericht  ul>er  papnanLiche  Rccht<iverh&ltDtise,  nament- 
bch  l)ei  den  Jabim,'  in  Niichrichttn  fiber  Kaiser  WilMms-LaHd.  1897, 
PP'  87,  93.  Schellong,  '  Ucbor  Familicniebcn  und  Cebr&ucfae  der 
PapuM  der  Umgebung  von  I-lnschhafon, '  in  Ztilickt.  /.  Elknot. 
xxi.  18.         '  Neubauas,  DtubeM  Ntu-Guinea.  i.  161  1;. 

*  Sccmann.  Fid.  pp,  no.  191.  ^Thomsoa,  Fijiatis,  p.  »o2. 

*  Ri«del.  De  ituik-  tn  krotiharige  Tass»n  lutsehen  SfUbes  «m  PaptM, 
pp.  lU)  lAni  iMland^J.  448  (Welter),  For  a  simiUr  custom  among  the 
I^ya-Kaya  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  see  P6ch.  '  \'ierler  Bericht  iibcr 
nioinc  RcUe  nach  Neuguinea,'  in  SilmngiberichU  der  malheuuiiuA- 
HalumiiseHieha/llithcH  Klasft  der  Kaitcrl  Akadetme  der  Wiatn- 
ithaJUn.  vol.  cxv,  pt.  i,  901,  •  Riedel.  i>p.  eit.  p.  96. 

'  Neviil, '  VacddasofCcyton.'  in  Tafirobanian.  i.  178. 

*  Man.  '  At>OTi£lnal  Inliabii.ints  of  the  Andaman  Ixlnnds,'  in 
Jour.  Antkr.  Intl.  xii,  94  d.  2. 
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Amcmg  thi  Kalmucks  "  lads  and  girls  allow  themselves 
no  frivolous  jokes.  Even  youn^  men  are  ashamed  to  speak  of 
things  which  offer  the  European  youth  materials  for  daily 
entertainment."*  The  Siberian  Yukaghir,  in  spite  of  the 
sexual  licence  prevailing  among  them,  are  generally  very 
bashful  and  modest  In  thi'ir  speech.'  Tessmami  saj-s  that 
if  you  discuss  anything  sexual  with  a  West  African  Pangwc 
negro,  you  will  hear  him  repeatedly  utter  the  word  osoh. 
whi^ii  means  "  sham*-  "*  Thf  Vegrocs  of  the  Bali  countries 
arc  not  ashamed  to  speak  ol  sexual  matters  even  in  the 
presence  of  women,  but  they  have  sexual  intercourse  only  in 
private.*  Of  the  Negroes  of  Accra,  Monrad  wrote  that  they, 
in  spite  of  their  licentiousness  and  obsct-nt  dances,  otherwise 
observed  in  their  relations  to  the  fair  sex  a  decency  which  is 
often  lacking  even  among  civilised  Europeans.* 

Among  the  Witoto  and  Boro  of  the  North-West  Amazons 
"  the  women  are  extraordinarily  modest  in  their  behaviour"  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  told  that  "  sexual  matters  ap- 
peared to  be  discussed  freely  and  lewdly  by  both  sexes,  and 
even  by  yoimg  children."*  On  the  other  band,  Koch- 
GrOnbct^  relates  that  when  talking  to  some  Desana  Indians 
on  sexual  subjects,  the  conversation  was  stopped  by  them 
till  the  women  were  sent  away,  and  only  after  their  depar- 
ture the  men  bi-gan  to  talk  freely  and  broadly.'  Among  the 
Chiriguanos  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  who  allow  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  the  relatioru  Iwtwcen  the  sexes.  Father  Chom6  was 
struck  by  the  propriety  of  their  conversation  and  their 
beha>iour  in  general ;  he  never  heard  an  indecent  word 
among  them.'  But  at  jwcsent  they  are  anything  but 
modest  in  their  speech.*    Hans  Stade.  who  in  the  middle  of 

>  IJergnuinn,  Nomadisckt  Slrei/ertUn  unl*r  dtn  KaJmiiMen,  Ui.  2S8. 

*  Jochclson.  Yukaghir.  p,  61  tqq. 

*  Teunuuin.  DU  Pangwe.  IL  256. 

*  Huttor.  Wandtruitgen  ttnd  Forukvngtt  •«  Nori-HinltrlaMd  vtm 
KamwuM.  pp.  331,  374.  376. 

*  Moarad,  Bidrag  HI  tn  SkiUring  af  Guin§»-Kysi«n.  p.  56  sf. 

*  WhlHen.  North-Wt%i  Amatom,  p.  afii. 

»  Koch-Gnlnberg.  quoted  by  Whiffeu.  op.  eit.  p.  afa, 
'  CliomA,   ■  Driller   Brief."   in   Stoocklcin,   Dtr   n*m    WtU-Bvtt, 
vol.  iv.  pt.  xxix.  72.         *  NonkiiMkiaid.  of.  at.  p.  205. 
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the  sixteenth  century  was  a  captive  among  the  Tupi- 
nambasc  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  remarks  that  men  and 
women  "  conduct  themselv-es  decently,  and  sleep  with  one 
another  privately,"'  The  Indians  of  British  Guiana  consider 
it  extremely  indecent  if  a  married  couple  show  any  signs  of 
mutual  aflection  in  the  presence  of  others.*  Speaking  of 
certain  North  American  Indians,  Lafitau  observes,  "  lis 
n'osent  aller  dans  les  Cabanes  particulieres  oil  habitent  leurs 
Epouses,  que  durant  I'obscuriti  de  la  nuit ;  .  .  .  ce  seroit  imc 
action  extraordinaire  dc  s'y  pr6scnter  de  jour."'  Among 
various  other  peoples  it  »  considered  indecent  or  is  even 
prohibited  to  ha%'c  sexual  intercourse  in  the  daytime.*  The 
night  is  also  the  time  for  courtship.*  Lahontan  wrote  of 
some  Indians  of  Canada  : — "  Nothing  of  intrigue  or  court- 
ship must  be  mention 'd  to  the  savage  ladies  in  the  day  time, 
for  they  will  not  hear  it  :  they'll  tell  you  the  aigbt-time  is  the 
most  proper  season  for  that.  .  .  .  This  is  a  general  rule, 
that  whoever  designs  to  win  the  affection  of  a  girl,  must  q>eak 
to  her  m  the  day-time,  of  things  that  lie  remote  from  the 
intrigues  of  love."' 

Sexual  modesty  shows  itself  in  various  ways  in  the 
preliminaries  to,  or  the  conclu»on  of,  a  marriage,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  but  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

*  CaptMty  of  Hans  Stade  of  Htsu.  in  A.D.  1547-1553,  among  the 
Wild  Tribti  of  EasUrn  Bfaiit.  p.  144. 

■  Appun.  '  Die  liidlAner  voo  Dntisch-Cuayana.'  id  Dai  AutJatid, 
Xliv.  83a. 

*  La&tau,  Maws  det  sauvaget  anuriquaims,  i.  576. 

*  N«uhau5s.  op.  cit.  i.  149  (people  of  Tami.  Kai»er  WiUtelm  Land). 
Teaunann,  op.  cil.  ii.  253  (Pan(n«e)-  Vergette,  C^iain  Marriagt 
CtufoMu  ofiomt  oflkt  Tfibtf  in  tht  ProUftoraU  of  Sitrra  Ltotit,  p.  8. 
Penna  di  BUli.  Brei>t  notiiia  del  regno  del  Thibet,  p.  70. 

*  Loog.  Voyages  and  Travels  of  an  Indian  InlerpreUr,  p.  174 
(Cbipp«m).  HArmon.  foumat  of  Voyagts  and  Travels  in  lh»  InUrior 
of  Noitt  America,  p.  540  (Indian»on  thecutsidoof  the  Rocky  Moun- 
taiiu).  Gomel.  SevenUtn  Ytan  atnong  tht  Sea  Dyaki  of  Borneo. 
p.  110  sq.:  Ling  Rr>llt.  ftalitres  of  Sarawak.  \.  log  sq.  (DyaHa). 
Seli^nun,  MeUneii4ni  of  British  New  Guinea,  pp.  76,  501,  708. 

*  Lahont&n,  New  Voyages  to  North- America,  p.  453.  See  also 
Pttnxit,  '  MeDxrfr  on  the  Muinera,  Ac  ol  the  Savaigee  of  North 
America.'  in  Blair,  Indian  Tribes,  i.  69  (Algonldn) :  Carver.  Travwb 
through  the  Interior  ParU  of  North  America,  p,  341  (Dakota). 
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Very  frequently  he  avoids  directly  asking  the  parents  of 

the  girl  for  her  hand.  In  Futuna.  north  of  the  Fiji  group, 
the  suitor,  without  saying  anjlhing.  left  a  hog  at  the  house 
of  the  parents  and  then  retired ;  if  they  retained  the  animal 
it  was  a  sign  of  consent  to  the  mairiage.  whereas  their 
returning  it  was  a  sign  of  refusal.'  In  Ugi  and  San 
Christoval,  of  the  Solomons,  where  the  marriage  of  a  girl 
a  arranged  by  her  parents  and  friends,  "  if  a  man  wants 
a  wile,  he  cooks  a  dUh  full  of  yams  and  cocoa  nuts  and 
carries  it  to  the  house  of  his  bride  ckict,  whence  he  returns 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  next  morning  he  returns 
to  take  the  dish  away.  If  the  food  has  not  been  eaten, 
he  is  not  accepted,  and  he  takes  this  as  an  insult ;  if,  on 
the  other  band,  the  bowl  is  empty  and  a  couple  of  fathoms 
of  money  left  instead  of  it,  he  is  not  accepted  cither,  but 
the  family  wishes  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  uith  the  suitor. 
Finally,  if  the  dish  be  entirely  empty  he  is  accepted."'  In 
Samoa,  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  if  a  young 
man  desired  to  marry  a  girl,  "  he  either  made  known  his 
wishes  by  means  of  a  friend,  s<ni,  or  else,  preparing  an  oven 
of  food  as  a  present,  he  posted  off  with  it  himself  to  the 
family  of  the  yotmg  girl.  If  it  was  refused,  it  was  an 
intimation  that  his  attentions  were  discouraged ;  but  il 
accepted,  it  was  tmderstood  that  tiis  Nnsits  would  be  approved 
by  the  family,  and  the  marriage  was  soon  arranged.  .  .  . 
Among  the  higher  ranks,  however,  proposals  for  marriage 
were  alwaj's  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third  party, 
or  sea,  literally  a  companion."'  Among  the  Korj-ak  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  young  man  does  not  tell  anybody 
of  his  intentions.  "  He  goes  to  the  house  in  which  the 
girJ  lives  whom  he  desires  to  marry,  and,  without  sajing 
a  word,  remains  there,  performing  all  house-work  becoming 
to  a  man.  The  house-owner  receives  the  suitor's  services 
with  the  same  silence  as  he  renders  them."  This  is  particu- 
larly practised  when  parents  disa^^rove  of  thoir  son's  choice 

*  Grixel.  Diclicmtairt  FultmififFrantais,  p.  232. 

'  Eltoii.  '  Notes  on  NativiK  of  the  Solomon  IsUn<l!i.'  in  /«Mr. 
AHlhr.  Insl.  xvti.  94. 

*  SlAir,  Old  Samoajfp.  171  s^. 
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and  he  does  not  want  to  submit  to  thdr  disapproval ; 
otherwise  the  parents  or  other  elder  relatives  of  the  young 
man  go  to  the  bride's  parents  as  match-makers  for  him.' 
The  practice  of  employing  one  or  more  go-betweens  for 
arranging  a  marriage  is  extremely  widespread  both  among 
savages*  and  among  more  civilised  nations.'  It  is  common 
in  the  Muhammadan  world,*  as  it  was  among  the  heathen 

*  Jochclson,  Koryak,  p.  739. 

*  Pricbard,  Through  the  Heart  of  Patagonia,  p,  91  (T^uelches). 
Candelier,  Rio-Hacha  et  Us  Indiens  Goajirts.  p.  210.  Rossdl, 
'  Pima  Indians,'  in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnot.  xxvi.  183.  La  Flescbe, 
'  Osag«  Marriage  Customs,'  in  American  Anthropologist,  xiv.  129. 
Dorsey,  'Omaha  Sociology,'  in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnot.  UL  859. 
Teit,' Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Memoirs  Anuriean 
Museum  Nat.  Hist,  Anthropology,  i.  322.  Jochelson,  Yuhaghir, 
p.  88.  Scott  Robertson,  Kdfirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  p.  533.  Hutchin- 
son, Account  of  the  Ckiltagong  Hiil  Tracts,  p.  96  (Chukmas).  Gurdoo, 
Khasis,  p.  128.  Hodson,  ^il^a  Tribes  of  Manipur,  p.  87.  Rosa  and 
Brown,  '  Lisu  Tribes  of  the  Burma-China  Frontier,'  in  Manoirs 
Asiatic  Soe.  Bengal,  iii.  262.  Davidson,  Island  of  Formosa,  p.  573 
(Tsalisens).  Worcester,  Philippine  Islands,  p.  492  (Tagbaooas  of 
Culion  and  Busuanga).  Perelaer,  Ethnographische  beschrijving  dtr 
Dajahs,  p.  47.  Meinicke,  Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans,  U.  407 
(certain  Ladrone  Islanders).  Hahl,  '  Ueber  die  Rechtsanschauungen 
der  Eingeborenen  des  Inncm  der  Gazelle  Halbinsel,'  in  NackrickUn 
Ober  Kaiser  Wilhelms-Land  ttnd  den  Bismarck- Archipel,  1897,  p.  78. 
Junod,  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe,  i.  103  (Thonga).  Volkeos, 
Der  Kilimandscharo,  p.  251  (Wadshagga).  Baamann,  Usambara, 
p.  45  (natives  of  the  Tanga  coast).  Ling  Roth,  Great  Benin. 
p.  38.  Thomas,  Anthropological  Report  on  Ibo-speaking  Peoples  of 
Nigeria,  i,  65. — Among  various  peoples  the  proposal  is,  often  at 
least,  made  by  the  young  man's  father  or  parents  (Goddard,  Life 
and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  p.  55  ;  Hutton,  Among  the  Eskimos  of 
LiOrador,  p.  76 ;  Bogoras,  Chukchee.  p.  584  ;  Jochelson,  Koryak, 
p.  739;  Batchelor,^tnMatulfA«trFD/A-L0r«,p.  224  ;  Stack,  Mihirs, 
p.  17;  Promt  de  la  Girondifire,  Twenty  Years  in  Ike  Philippines, 
p.  271  [Aetas]  ;  Walen,  '  Sakalava  '  [Madagascar],  in  Antananarimi 
Annual,  no.  viii.  5a  ;  Kropf,  Das  Volh  der  Xosa-Kaffem  im  SstKehtn 
SUd-Afrika.  p.  133  ;  Weule,  Native  Life  in  East  Africa,  p.  306 
[Wayao]  ;  Cunningham,  Uganda,  p,  101  [Bakoki]  ;  Ellis,  Yoruba- 
speaking  PeopUs  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  p.  153). 

•  BoMrnag,  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,i.\\%:  Young,  iCtngitom 
of  the  Yellow  Robe,  p.  89  (Siamese).  Saunderaon,  '  Notes  on  Corea 
and  its  People,'  in  four.  Anthr.  Inst.  xxiv.  305. 

•  Westennarck,  Marriage  Ceremonies  in  Morocco,  p.  19- 
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Arabs  ;>  it  prevailed  in  ancient  India  ;■  it  has  existed,  or 
still  exists,  in  European  countrips.' 

The  bashfubicss  of  the  young  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
girl,  may  last  after  the  match  has  btm  arranged.  In  the 
Banks  Islands,  according  to  Dr.  Codrington,  "  boys  and 
girk.  and  young  people  generally,  who  arc  engaged  arc 
verv  shv  about  it,  and  will  hardly  look  at  one  another; 
hut  i.s  the  time  (or  marriage  draws  on  it  is  correct  for  the 
youth  to  make  little  prcs«nts  and  otherwise  slu-w  attcaition."* 
At  Vanua  Lava,  in  Port  Pattcson,  says  the  same  authority, 
"  boj's  and  girls  who  are  engaged  generally  avoid  one 
another,  but  through  shyness,  not  by  nile."  *  Among  the 
Boror6  Indians  in  Matto  Grosso.  if  a  man  has  accepted  the 
proposal  of  marriage  made  by  a  girl,  he  still  remains  in  the 
bahito  (the  men's  house)  one  or  two,  or  even  ten  or  fifteen, 
days,  because  he  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  entering  the  house  of 
iiis  brido.  Occasionally  his  prospective  father-in-law  fetclies 
him  late  at  night  so  that  he  may  not  be  hurt  by  the  gibes  and 
mockings  of  the  other  men  in  the  bahtto.  "  This  sense  of 
shame  is  accentuated  if  neither  of  the  two  have  had  sexual 
intercourse  before."  •  The  bashfulness  is  particularly  marked 
ur  symbolically  accentuated  at  the  wedding.'  Among  the 
Andamanese,  "  when  the  elders  of  the  Sept  are  aware  that  a 
young  couple  are  anxious  to  be  married,  the  bride  is  taken  to 


>  Fraytag,  EinUilung  in  4ai  Sludium  dtr  Ar«bi%Ai*  Sprache. 
]).  201.     Wellhauscn.  Rtfte  tUi  arabitcli*H  Hiidentumi.  p.  433  d.  t. 

'  Haa-i,  '  Die  HdratMsebrjLuche  der  nltcn  Inder.'  in  Weber's 
iHitiChe  Sludifm,  V.  iBt.  136.  376.  3&8,  191-193.  3S0.  411.  Winter- 
nili,  '  Dm  attindiKhe  Hndueitnittiell.'  in  DeHkickrijUt*  dtr  Kaittrl. 
Akadtmit  dtr  Wiiuntehtt/leit,  Phihtopkiick-hittorisekt  CUust,  xl.  11, 
39  iq.  Macdoncll  aod  Keith.  Vtdie  I*dtx  of  Natmi  and  SMbjteU, 
t.  482. 

*  W«ialiold,  D{4  lUutsektii  Fraiun  in  dtm  MiOdlalttr,  i.  316  S^. 
V.  Schroeder,  Dit  Hoehuilfgtbriiucht  der  Etien  utid  einiger  amdm 
fimti%tk-Mgnt€iMr  ViUJterseMa/UH.  in  VetgUiekung  mit  dentn  dtr 
indogtttlumiteMen  Velktr,  p.  31  tqq.     Sartori,  Sittt  uhJ  Brauch.  I.  53. 

*  Codrin^tfH).  AUIanftianf.  p.  140.  *  Ibid.  p.  43, 

*  i'rlt;  itnd  Kadin,  'ContribLittoiis  (o  the  Study  of  the  Ifciruro 
Indians.'  in  four.  AnlMr.  /hi/,  xxxvi,  390. 

*  Sm  Parmna.  '  Tl)0  Reluctant  Brldegronm,'  in  Anikropos.  x.-xi. 
65  jf. 
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a  newly  made  empty  hut  and  made  to  sit  down  in  it.  The 
bridcgnmm  nms  away  into  the  jungle,  but,  after  some 
straggling  and  pretence  at  hesitation,  is  brought  in  by  force 
and  made  to  sit  down  on  the  bride's  lap.  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  ceremony.  The  newly  married  couple  have  Uttlc  to  say  to. 
and  are  vevf'  shy  of,  each  other,  for  at  least  a  month  after 
marriage,  when  thej*  gradually  settle  down  together."  * 
Among  the  Roro  of  Brifisli  N'ew  Guinea,  when  the  bridegroom 
sees  the  bridal  procession  coming  he  hides  in  the  men's  club- 
house, but  his  companions  soon  drag  him  forth,  and  then,  dis- 
r^arding  his  complaints,  paint  and  decorate  him,  and 
brtfig  him  to  his  father's  house,  to  which  the  bride  has 
aheady  come.  Here  he  is  made  to  sit  down  near  her,  while 
the  (mlooJccrs  call  out,  "  So-and-so  is  married  to  so-and-so." 
But  the  bridegroom  and  bride  take  no  notice  of  each  other, 
the  former  only  talking  to  his  friends :  and  in  the  evening 
he  goes  to  sleep  in  the  clubhouse,  white  the  bride  sleeps  in 
the  house  of  her  father-in-law.'  In  Kew  Britain  the  bride 
has  to  stay  live  days  alone  in  the  bridegroom's  house,  while 
he  himself  is  hiding  away  in  a  place  in  the  forest  or  the  high 
grass  known  only  to  the  men.*  Among  the  Abkhasians  of 
the  Western  Caucasus  the  bridegroom  runs  away  and  hides 
on  his  wedding  night.*  On  the  tliird  night  oi  an  Apache 
wedding  both  bride  and  bridegroom  suddenly  disappear — 
until  then  they  have  not  e\xn  been  permitted  to  speak 
with  each  other,  and  when  they  come  back  the  young  bride 
assumes  the  air  and  pretences  of  extraordinary  modesty.' 
In  Morocco  the  bashfulness  of  bride  and  bridegroom  is 
expressed  or  symbolised  in  their  extremely  reserved  be* 
haviour  throughout  the  wedding,  in  many  ol  the  abstinences 
which  they  have  to  observe,  and  in  the  covering  up  of  their 
faces,  the  shutting  up  of  the  bride  in  a  box,  and  other 

>  Portmon,  History  0/  Our  Rtiatiom  with  Ike  AHdamaneu,  i.  43. 
See  also  Mao,  in  Jour.  AmJtr.  Intl.  xii.  137. 

•  SeUgtoAR,  op.  cit.  p,  269.  See  also  Williaouon. '  Some  unrecorded 
Cuatomsot  the  Melceo  People  »f  Britiih  Mew  Guinea,' in  y»i(r  Roy. 
Amllir.  Intl.  xliii.  376. 

'  Paildnson,  /m  Bittnardt-Arckiptt.  p.  gft. 
V.  Seidliti.  '  Die  Abchascn.'  in  tiloNu.  bcvi.  40. 


Cranocy,  Lift  among  th*  Apachts,  p.  348. 
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ceremonies.!    The   mock-capturo   of   the   bride   and/  the 
resistance  made  by  her  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  interesting  question  how  to  explain 
the  origin  of  sexual  modesty.  Already  St.  Augustine  asked 
why  even  conjugal  intercourse,  legitimate  and  honourable 
though  it  be.  seeks  retirement  from  every  eye ;  but  the 
only  answer  he  could  give  was,  "  Because  that  which  is 
by  nature  fitting  and  decent  is  so  done  as  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  shame-begetting  penalty  of  sin."'  Stendhal  observes  : 
— "  People  have  noticed  that  birds  of  prey  hide  them- 
selves to  drink :  the  reason  being  that,  obliged  to  plunge 
their  head  in  the  water,  they  are  at  that  moment 
defenceless.  After  a  consideration  of  what  happens  at 
Tahiti,  1  see  no  other  natural  basis  for  modesty."*  Several 
other  writers  have  traced  modesty  at  least  in  part  to  a  similar 
origin.*  Thus  Tillier  writes,  "  11  nous  paralt  Evident  que  ce 
sentiment  a  eu  comme  origine  premiere  la  ntecssiti  de 
nous  d^ber  au  danger  pendant  I'accouplement :  les 
individus  accouplfo  6tant  ateolument  incapable?  de  songer 
&.  leur  conservation  et  d'y  veiller,  pendant  I'union  sexuelle, 
ont  dQ  nfcessairement  recbercher  la  solitude."'  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  is  done  by  certain  animals : 
elepliants  are  said  to  retire  to  the  densest  part  of  the  jungle, 
and  cameU  to  the  loneliest  solitude  of  the  desert,  before 
they  copulate.*  And  it  is  argued  that  if  our  domestic  animals 
take  no  such  precaution,  the  reason  is  that  tliey  are  safe 
without  it.^  But  would  not  the  same  apply  to  sa\'age  man, 
at  least  when  he  is  in  his  shelter  or  when  he  is  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  to  civilised  man  on  practically  all  occasions  ? 


*  ScQ  Westermarck,  Marrtagt  Ctftmonits  i*  Morouo,  p.  ]4S* 
«nd  Geoeral  Index,  ix.  '  Bashfulness.' 

■  St,  Augustino.  Dt  cimUiU  Dti.  xiv.  i;  (Mi^«,  Pdtt^ogi"  evttus, 
xli.  4^6  s^.). 

»  Stenilful,  De  i'amOMr,  p.  55  (EogUsb  traaslation  by  Woolf,  p,  81). 

*  Mortimer,  Chapttrt  oh  Human  Lott,  p.  40.  Cniwtey,  Myttic 
Rot*,  p,  134.  Maupetit,  '  La  pudegr.'  in  Bull.  »t  mimoint  Soc. 
d'Anthr.  Paris,  ser.  vi.  vol.  v.  41a. 

*  TilU«r.  L'instind  Stxiul  chet  t'komnu  tt  ehti  Us  amimaiui,  p.  154. 

*  Lejimnc,  in  Bttlt.  el  mint.  Soe.  d'Anlkr.  Parii,  s«r.  vi.  vol.  v.  417. 
Mortimer,  t>p.  cU.  p.  40.  '  Tiiliar,  op.  ctt  p.  354. 
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How  is  it,  then,  that  an  instiiirt  which  in  the  case  of 
dome^icated  animals  has  been  lost,  when  no  longer  needed, 
has  been  preserved,  nay  intensified,  in  mankind,  though 
equally  superfluous  ?  Moreover,  if  the  need  of  privacy 
or  "  the  dread  of  the  approach  of  enemies  "  were  at  the 
bottom  of  sexual  modesty,  might  we  not  expect  to  lind  a 
feeling  of  bashfulness  also  with  regard  to  sleep,  which  im- 
plies a  much  greater  degree  of  defencclcs!<ness  and  a  much 
longer  exposure  to  danger  tlian  does  the  act  of  procreation  ? 
According  to  another  Iheorj-.  closely  allied  to  the  one  just 
discussed,  the  sccn-cy  in  sexual  matters  is  the  rfsult  of  the 
fear  of  being  disturbed  by  rivals.  "  The  practice  of  steal- 
ing away  to  some  soiitarj-  spot,  where  no  rival  could  disturb 
the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure,"  says  Professor  Lester 
Ward,  "  grew  into  a  regular  and  permanent  custom,  and  like 
all  customs  was  continued  after  the  cause  which  originated 
it  and  made  it  nccfssary  ceased  to  exist.  .  .  .  Fear  of 
being  circumvented  and  prevented  from  consummating  a 
pleasurable  act  otherwise  entirely  natural  and  proper — 
this  was  the  oiiginatiitg  cause  of  modesty.  We  sec  some- 
thing approaching  it  in  animals.  The  rivalries  of  wild 
animals,  could  we  fully  comprehend  their  effects,  would 
show  us  some  of  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  establish- 
ing such  a  custom  as  that  which  grew  up  among  men.  .  .  . 
Where  there  are  several  cocks,  they  seek  to  separate  their 
chosen  mates  from  the  rest  in  order  to  enjoy  perfect 
immunity."'  The  last-mentioned  fact,  instead  of  support- 
ing the  theory,  discloses  its  weakness.  The  cock  avoids  the 
presence  of  other  cocks,  but  not  the  presence  of  other  hens 
besides  its  mate.  So  also  the  fear  of  rivals  might  have 
induced  men  to  avoid  intercourse  in  the  presence  of  other 
men,  not  in  the  presence  of  women.  But  how,  then,  could 
such  fear  have  been  the  origbiating  cause  of  sexual  modesty, 
considering  that  men  exhibit  this  feeling  chiefly  towards 
woitttn,  and  tliat  it  is  even  more  marked  in  women  than 
in  men.  or  at  least  in  young  virgins  compared  with  young 
men  of  the  same  age  ? 

'  Ward,    Dynamic   Sociology,    i.    634   j^.     C/,    Cnwiey.    ofi.   eU. 
pp.  150,  160  ;  Murtinicr,  op.  cit.  y.  40. 
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Sexual  modesty  is  further  supposed  to  be  due,  in  a  lai^e 
measure,  to  fear  of  causing  disgust.^  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis 
points  out  that  even  savages  very  low  down  in  the  scale 
feel  repugnance  to  the  pubhc  satisfaction  of  natural  needs. 
Thus  Uierc  are  peoples  who  consider  it  immodest  to  eat  in 
public'  When  Dr.  von  den  Steinen,  in  the  presence  of 
some  Bakairi,  ate  a  piece  of  fish  offered  him,  they  hung 
their  heads  and  were  ashamed.'  But  I  strongly  doubt  that 
the  custom  of  eating  in  solitude,  where  it  exists,  is  really 
in  the  first  place  due  to  fear  of  causing  disgust.  As  Mr. 
Crawley  observes,  it  is  a  common  belief  that  the  presence  of 
other  persons  may  contaminate  the  food  either  involim- 
tarily  or  through  their  evil  eye.*  At  any  rate,  the  rule  of 
eating  alone  is  by  no  means  sutBciently  widespread  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  there  is  in  man  an  instinctive  dis- 
position to  feel  disgust  at  the  sight  of  eating ;  among 
ourselves  there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  feeling,  provided 
that  the  eating  is  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  social  etiquette.  It  is  different  with  the  satisfaction 
of  certain  other  natural  needs.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the 
excretory  functions  it  seems  that  publicity  is  naturally  apt 
to  cause  disgust  chiefly  when  the  function  is  productive  of 
an  olmoxious  smell,  whereas  the  concealment  of  urination 
is  largely  a  matter  of  sexual  modesty.  As  for  the 
sexual  function,  I  fail  to  see  on  what  ground  it, 
in  normal  cases,  could  be  a  cause  of  disgust,  unless 
it  for  some  other  reason  were  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing to  be  concealed.  Sexual  indecency  is  no  doubt 
disgusting,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  disgustmg 
because  it  is  indecent,  rather  than  indecent  because  it  is 

'  Ellu,  op.  cit.  i.  46  sqq.  Renouvier  and  Prat,  La  nowiellt  ntona- 
dologie,  p.  221  :  "  La  pudeur  est  d'abord  une  craiote  qui  nous  avons 
de  d^plaire,  d'avoir  &  rougir  de  no3  imperfections  dc  nature." 
Crawley,  op.  cit.  p.  139. 

•  Ellis,  op.  cit.  i.  48  sq.  For  instances  of  eating  in  solitude  see 
Crawley,  op.  cit.  p.  150  sjj. 

■  von  den  Steinen,  Unter  den  Naturvdlhern  Zentral-Brasiltens, 
p.  66. 

*  Crawley,  op.  cit.  p.  156  sqq.  See  also  Westermarck,  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  561. 
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di*gus(lng.  If  the  sexual  function  were  intrinsically  dis- 
gusiing  to  outsiders,  how  could  the  feelings  centering  round 
it  be  the  favourite  topic  of  polite  literature  and  the  stage, 
whtTcas  the  excretory  functions  arc  at  most  the  source  of 
a  vulj^ar  joke  ? 

By  this  criticism  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  may  have  been  in  mankind  an  original  desire  to 
perfonn  tlit-  sexual  function  in  M;cn:t,  apart  from  any  feeling 
of  shame.  Fear  of  being  attacked  by  an  enemy,  fear  of  being 
interrupted  by  a  rival,  fear  of  causing  unsatisfied  desire 
and  unpleasant  emotions  tn  others— which  Dr.  Havelock 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Crawley  seem  to  include  in  the  fear  of  causing 
disgust — may  all  have  induced  men  to  observe  such  secrecy. 
Indeed,  the  mere  presence  of  a  more  or  le&s  curious  onlooker 
may  be  sufficiently  disturbing  to  be  dreaded  by  a  loving 
couple.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  factors  can 
accoimt  for  the  essential  characteristics  of  sexual  modesty. 

One  of  these  characteristics  is  that  it  is  chiefly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  displayed  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  sex.  Another  is  that  it  is  more  developed, 
or  at  least  more  ostensible,  in  women,  or  rather  young  women, 
than  in  men  of  the  same  age.  The  opinion  lias,  it  is  true. 
been  expressed  that  men  are  reallymore  modest  than  women.* 
But  I  consider  that  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  is  indisputably 
right  in  his  statement  that  modesty— which  he  defines  as 
"  an  almost  instinctive  fear  prompting  to  concealment  and 
usually  centering  around  the  sexual  processes  "—while 
common  to  both  sexes,  is  more  peculiarly  feminine,  so  that 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  chief  secondary  sexual 
character  of  women  on  the  psychical  side.  The  woman, 
he  adds,  who  is  lacking  in  this  kind  of  fear  is  lacking,  also, 
in  sextial  attractiveness  to  the  normal  and  average  man. 
The  organic  sexual  demands  of  women  call  for  coyness  in 


^  Celine  Renooz,  PsyeM.gtt  compart  de  I'homme  tt  de  la  ftmmt, 
p.  86  Sf.  Sergi  and  VLizzI,  quoted  by  EUis.  op.  dl.  i.  3.  M.  TUUer 
obaeme  {op.  cil.  p.  35J],  "  Kous  a'avons  aucuoe  tuuon  de  croire 
qu«  le  •eoUioent  itutinctij  do  la  pudeur  aoit  plus  diveloppi  chcE  la 
femme ;  la  riservo  d«  coUe-ci  eit  c«rta>aenieat  plus  ^nde,  niais 
c'wt  U  un  phJoominc  difi^ent." 
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courtship,  Their  modesty  is  not  an  artificial  gannent, 
which  they  throw  off  or  on  at  will :  it  is  organic,  "  but  like 
the  snail's  shell,  it  sometimes  forms  an  impenetrable  cover- 
ing, and  sometimes  glides  off  almost  altogether.  A  man's 
modesty  is  mon>  rigid,  with  little  tendency  to  deviate  toward 
either  extreme,  Thus  it  is,  that,  when  uninstructed.  a  man 
is  apt  to  be  impatient  with  a  woman's  reticences,  and  ^vt 
shocked  at  her  abandonments."^  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  coyness  which  the  female  animal  shows 
when  she  is  courted  by  the  male  is  one  root  of  sexual  modesty 
in  mankind.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiarly  feminine 
character  of  this  feeling,  for  the  attractiveness  it  possesses  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men.  for  the  readiness  with  which  its  behaviour 
becomes  a  cover  of  coquetry,  and,  partly,  for  the  broad  fact 
that  it  is  particularly  felt  towards  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Even  if  sexual  modesty  had  no  other  root  than 
feminine  coyness,  some  reserve  would,  among  himian  beings, 
be  displayed  not  only  by  women  in  the  presence  of  men, 
but  also  by  men  in  the  presence  of  women.  For  both  for 
prudential  and  altruistic  motives  the  men  would  naturally 
avoid  uselessly  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  other  sex  and 
make  the  women  blush  for  shame.  And  when  once  observed 
in  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the  reserve  might  be 
fossilised  into  general  social  customs  in  the  shape  of  decency 
and  thus  in  some  measure  also  affect  the  men's  behaviour 
towards  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

This  theory  of  the  origin  of  sexual  modesty  is  of 
course  very  incomplete  in  so  far  that  it  accepts  female 
coyness  as  a  fact  without  try*ing  to  explain  it.  But  an 
explanation  of  female  coyness  can  only  be  attempted  in 
connection  with  a  general  theory  of  courtship,  and  this  re- 
quires a  chapter  by  itself.  At  the  same  time  our  explana- 
tion of  sexual  modesty  suffers  from  another  defect.  It  is 
also  incomplete  because  this  f<.t-ling  undoubtedly  has  more 
than  one  root.  There  are  certain  facts  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  cither  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of  feminine 
coyness,  but  indicate  a  close  connection  between  sexual 
modesty   and    the    aversion   to  incest,   or,  more   strictly 

■  EUi».  op.  tit.  L  1,  4  sf. 
VOL.  1  V  F 
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speaking,  the  sexual  aversion  which  prevails  between 
members  of  the  same  domestic  circle,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  husband  and  wife. 

In  Morocco  a  young  man  is  vcr>'  shy  of  his  parents  in 
all  sexual  matters,  even  such  relating  to  his  marriage.  This 
shyness  shows  itself  from  the  moment  when  the  marriage 
is  first  thought  ol  till  the  wedding  has  passed  and  even 
longer.  There  is  no  conversation  on  the  subject  between 
the  youth  and  his  parents,  or  at  least  his  father,  and  he 
sometimes  entirely  avoids  the  latter  from  the  day  when  the 
arrangementi  for  his  marriage  commence.  At  Fez  the 
father  keeps  away  from  his  son's  wedding ;  on  the  great 
occasion  when  the  bridegroom,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
bride,  comes  to  his  parents'  house  to  meet  her,  hb  father 
hides  himself  somewhere  in  the  house  or  in  another  house, 
or  stays  in  the  street,  Sometimes  the  bridegroom  puts  off 
his  first  intercourse  with  the  bride  till  all  the  guests  have 
gone  away,  or  till  the  evening  of  that  day,  because,  as  1 
was  toM,  he  is  shy  of  his  parents.  Among  the  Berbers  of 
the  tribe  Aith  Yijsi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez,  if  he  hvcs  in 
the  same  tent  as  his  parents  or  one  of  them,  he  will,  out  of 
bashfulncss,  stay  away  during  the  day  even  for  a  whole 
month,  taking  liis  meals  somewhere  else  and  visiting  his 
wife  only  at  night ;  and  here,  as  in  many  other  tribes,  he 
resumes  liis  intercourse  with  them  by  a  special  ceremony, 
that  of  kissing  their  heads.  Among  the  neighbouring  tribe 
the  Aith  Nder  the  young  husband  enters  his  parents*  tent 
in  the  company  of  lus  "  vizier."  or  best-man,  and  another 
bachelor.  aU  three  with  the  hoods  of  their  cloaks  pulled  over 
their  (aces,  and  one  after  the  other  they  kiss  the  parents' 
heads  ;  he  is  too  bashful  to  appear  alone,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  he  still  shows  great  shyness  of  his  parents. 
Among  the  Ait  Wariin,  south  of  Fez,  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
young  husband  does  not  show  Iiimscif  or  sjKak  to  his  parents 
till  some  three  weeks  have  passed,  when  he  kisses  their 
hands  ;  and  when  his  wife  becomes  a  mother  he  never  holds 
the  child  in  his  arms  in  the  presence  of  liis  father.  There 
is  also  bashfubiess  in  the  relations  between  the  bride  and  her 
parents.     In  Andjra,  in  Northern  Morocco,  she  does  not  see 
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them  as  lc»ig  as  the  wedding  lasts.  Among  the  Berbers  of 
the  Aith  SAddfin,  and  at  Fez,  the  girl  avoids  her  (ather  at 
the  time  of  the  betrothal,  N'owherc  in  Morocco  docs  the 
father  go  to  his  daughter's  wedding.  In  some  places  her 
mother  also  stays  at  home,  and  the  same  may  even  be  the 
ca.'ie  with  her  grown-up  brothers,* 

Wc  arc  told  that  in  some  parts  of  Algeria'  and  Tunis, 
also,  a  son  avoids  his  father  or  both  his  father  and  mother 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  his  marriage.  Among  some 
natives  of  Southern  Tunfe,  "  Ic  lianc6  est  mis  au  courant 
huit  jours  a\'ant  la  ciildbratiun  du  manage,  par  des  amis  de 
son  3ge,  des  dispositions  arr^t^es  entre  parents ;  il  quitte 
alors  la  maison  patemelle,  car  dis  ce  moment,  par  pudeur 
et  par  respect,  U  nc  doit  pas  sc  montrcr  i  ses  parents,  ct 
cette  interdiction  dure  encore  pendant  plusieurs  mois  aprts 
son  manage.  II  va  sc  cacher  dans  les  jardins,  otk  ses  amis 
lui  apportent  4  manger  ct  viennent  lui  tenir  compagnie."* 
Of  some  Arabs  of  the  desert  an  old  traveller.  d'.\rvieux, 
writes: — ."All  the  relations  assist  at  the  wedding,  except 
the  bride's  (ather,  who  leaves  the  house  that  evening  out 
of  an  odd  piece  of  niceness  that  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  at 
home  whilst  they  arc  putting  his  daughter  to  bed  with  a 
man.  The  fathers  make  this  a  point  of  honour."  *  Among 
some  other  peoples,  also,  the  parents  of  the  bride  do  not 
attend    their   daughter's   wedding.  ^    In   some    parts   of 

*  For  sortM  further  iletails  see  my  Marriagt  Ctreaunits  in  Morocco, 
p.  314  If. 

'  Gaudefroy-Demonibynes,  Let  cHimoHiet  du  matiage  cktt  Its 
tndigiitti  de  I'Algirie,  p.  75  lTIenic«n}.  Idem.  '  Ojuluni««  de 
niaruge,'  in  Revue  des  tradiliotu  populaires.  xxii.  55  (QalA'  of  the 
ttcni  Rachcd].  I)«siaiiig.  £lud«  iut  If  diaiecie  berbire  lUi  Bern  Suom, 
11-  200, 

'  Menouillanl,  '  Va  Dtariage  dans  le  Sti<l  Tnniiiien  iMatiuata).' 
in  titviM  TuHisftnm,  ix.  371. 

*  (I'Arvieux.  TraveU  in  Arabia  the  Detart.  p.  23;. 

*  AIu)eru'<,  '  Unulwcrbiiiig  tintl  IlDclizeit  bin  <lcn  WatMUde 
(Dcu<scl)-0§t.ifrika),' ill  .4ti'/irD/>o.<.  vi.  ISy;.  Among  llio  Ztilns  the 
bride'a  niulher  iniiit  not  be  prcncnt  at  her  daughter's  w-cdding, 
and  th«  lather's  presence  u  also  (urbiddeti  when  the  bride  is.  his 
eldest  daughter  (Hartland,  '  Travel  Not<M  in  Saiitli  Africa.'  in 
Folk-Lort.  xvii.  478). 
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England  *  and  ia  the  West  of  Ireland  *  the  bride's  mother 
refrains  from  doing  so.  and  in  Shropshire  her  fatlter.  too. 
rarely  goes  to  the  church."  At  Becking,  in  Essex,  "  the 
parents  of  the  bride  keep  studiously  out  of  the  way  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  ceremony."  * 

In  R4jput  families  of  Tirhut  "  it  is  considered  contrary 
to  etiquette  for  a  young  marrifd  couple  to  sec  each  other 
by  day  fo  long  as  the  husband's  parents  are  alive,  and  in 
particular  they  must  avoid  being  seen  together  by  the 
husband's  parents,  and  must  not  speak  to  one  another  in 
their  presence."  *  Among  the  South  African  Basuto. 
"  when  a  youth  wishes  to  marr>',  he  does  not  go  to  his  father 
and  ask  for  a  wife.  Such  a  course  would  be  most  dis- 
respectful, and  altogether  wanting  in  etiquette.  ...  He 
gets  up  very  early  one  morning  and  takes  out  his  father's 
cattle  to  the  pasture  without  milking  the  cows,  and  lets  the 
calves  run  with  their  mothers  and  drink  all  the  milk.  No 
notice  of  this  is  taken  on  his  return,  and  the  same  course  is 
pursued  by  him  for  thirty  days.  All  his  companions  leave 
him  severely  alone,  and  nickname  him  '  the  silly  one.'  On 
the  thirtieth  day  his  father  says.  '  Surely  my  son  wants  to 
get  married.'  This  remark  is  repeated  to  the  youth,  and 
the  next  day  the  cattle  return  to  their  former  habits  and 
are  milked  as  usual."*  On  some  islands  oH  the  south-west 
coast  of  New  Britain,  when  a  young  man  has  been 
accepted  by  the  girl  he  desires  to  marry,  he  asks  his  brother 
to  inform  his  mother  about  it,  and  she  then  visits  the  girl's 
parents  to  propose  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter  on  behalf 
of  her  son.'  In  Erromanga,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  "  the 
girl's   father  and   his  friends   arranged    the   match,    but, 

'  MU.1  liiinic.  Hkropihirt  Folk-Lore,  p,  2i)l.  HciiderM.n,  Sold 
OH  Ike  Folh-Lore  <i/  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders, 
p,  34  (the  pr«s«nce  of  the  bride's  mother  in  the  wedding  party  is 
iDanapiciotis). 

■  DIake.  'Matrimonial  Customa  in  tb«  W«t  of  Ireland.'  in 
Folh-Lort.  xvUl.  8l.  *  Miss  Bume,  oP-  eil.  p.  291. 

*  Evelyn  Marti nengo-Cesaresco.  *  American  Soiig«  uid  Gam«9,* 
in  Folh-Lora  Journal,  ii.  246. 

*  Risley,  Triba  and  Caslet  of  Btimal.  Lthnographic  Glouary. 
II.  189.  *  Minnie  Muttin,  Basut^and.  p.  So. 

)  Vo{«l,  Eiiu  Fonthungstnt*  im  Binmirch-Arekipsl,  p.  32j. 


according  to  their  etiquette,  the  friends,  not  the  father, 
made  the  first  move  ;  for  he  was  supposed  to  be  nerumprum, 
'  ashAmed,'  to  take  much  part  in  the  matter."'  In  the 
Mortlock  Islands  all  frivolous  talk  is  strictly  prohibited 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  in  case  some  other  member  of 
her  "tribe"  also  happens  to  be  present.  Not  even  such 
words  as  those  for  stomach,  girdle,  and  the  covering  of  the 
hips  must  be  mentioned :  and  if  a  European,  ignorant  of 
native  custom,  transgresses  this  rule,  the  two  persons  in 
question  will  immediately  blu^  for  shame  and  turn  away 
their  faces.*  On  the  same  islands  a  brother  is  allowed  to 
play  with  his  sister  only  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  about 
seven  years ;  after  this  age  he  is  chiefly  in  male  company 
or  plays  with  girls  belonging  to  another  "  tribe."* 

Tlie  custom  of  avoidance  between  brother  and  sister  has 
Iwen  found  in  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world  as  welL*  It  has  been  bdd  to 
imply  the  habitual  existence  in  the  past  of  sexual  relations 
between  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  those 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  customs  as  siuvivals  of  earlier 
hypothetical  conditions  which  unfortunately  are  stUl  only 
too  common  in  social  antiuopology.  M.  de  Rochas  sees  in 
the  custom  "an  unreasonable  exaggeration  of  a  natural 
sentiment,  the  horror  of  incest  "  ;  *  and  if  he  by  this  means 
liia.1  it  is  due  to  exaggerated  sexual  modesty  inside  the  family 

*  Robertson.  Erromaiiga.  p.  396. 

■  Kutnry.  In  MiUktit.  Gtcgfapk.  Gtutlsch.  Hamburg.  187S-79. 
p.  252,  Cf.  Kohl«r,  '  Das  R«ht  d«  MArschnllinsiiUncr,'  in  UtiUekr. 
vfrgl.  Kfchttwiis.  xiv.  433. 

*  Kubdrj-,  toe.  cit.  p.  a6l.  See  also  Arago.  NamUivt  of  a  VoyagB 
routtd  the  World,  ii.  17  (Caroline  Istuiden). 

*  dc  Rochas,  La  Nouvttli  CalidonU.  p.  139;  AtkinsoD,  'Natives 
of  New Cnlodonia.'  in  Fotk-Lort.  xiv.  254.  Kox,  'Social  Organiui- 
lion  in  &in  Ciuluval,  Solomon  Islands '  in  7o«r.  Roy.  Anlkr.  fml. 
xUx.  117.  Riv«rs,  Hislory  of  Mtlatusian  Society,  i.  233  (Guadal- 
ranu-  in  the  Solomon  Group).  290  ig.  (Fiji).  Fraicr,  ToUmism 
and  Exogamy,  i.  542,  365  17.  (some  Australian  aborigines) ;  ii 
77  sq.  (Lepers'  Island  in  the  New  Hebridfs),  131  (Central  New 
Ireland).  344  (Gilyak  of  the  isUnd  of  Saghalin),  638  (BetfiimisaraU 
•  •(  Madagascar) ;  iil.  243  (Navabo  o{  Arixona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
Arapako,  an  Algonkbi  tribe).  362  (Tietsaut  of  British  Colurohia), 

*  de  Rochas.  op.  eit,  p.  239. 
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circle,  I  think  he  is  right.  In  Penrhyn  Island  or  Tongarewa 
"  a  sister  and  brother,  on  meeting  after  a  long  absence, 
cannot  fondly  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  but  must  sit 
down  facing  each  other,  and  nod  titoir  heads,  one  to  one  side, 
the  other  to  the  opposite  "  ;'  this  is  obviously  a  rule  of 
etiquette  founded  on  sexual  modesty,  rather  than  a  precau- 
tion against  incest.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of 
the  other  avoidance  customs.  On  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  in 
New  Britain,'  and  in  Lifu,'  a  married  sister  is  not  allowed  to 
converse  with  her  brother.  Among  the  Arunta  an  elder 
sister  may  speak  to  her  brother  at  all  times,  but  a  younger 
sister  may  not  speak  to  or  look  at  her  brother  after  both  arc 
grown  up ;  and  a  young  woman  must  not  speak  to  her  father 
as  soon  as  her  marriage  has  been  consummated.*  Theii- 
may  be  sliyncss  even  in  the  relations  between  brothers ;  in 
Lepers'  Island  a  man  who  is  laughing  with  a  crowd  will  cease 
lo  laugh  on  the  arrival  of  his  brother.^  .^mong  the  Malagasy 
men  and  women  arc  particularly  ashamed  to  expose  certain 
parts  of  their  body  in  the  presence  of  very  near  relatives.* 
Dr.  Jochelson  says  of  the  Yukaghir  that  "  the  sense  of 
shame  prevailing  in  a  high  degree  among  near  relatives 
undoubtedly  helped  to  prevent  sexual  intercourse  among 
them."  *  In  this  connection  the  following  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Codrington  with  reference  to  the  natives  of  the  Northern 
New  Hebrides  deserves  mentioning  :— "  A  girl  betrothed  in 
childhood  is  taken  to  her  fatiicr-in-law's  house  and  brought 
up  there :  the  boy  often  thinks  she  is  his  sister,  and  is 
much  ashamed  when  he  comes  to  know  the  relation  in  which 
he  stands.  "* 

>  Lanumt,  WM  Life  among  tAe  Pacific  IiUtnders.  p.  136. 

*  HslU,  in  NacMruhUn  iibtr  Kaiser  tVilhtlms-Land  «nd  d*n  Sit- 
marck-Archiptl,  1897,  p.  80 

*  lUy.  ■  Peojilc  iind  language  of  IJfu,  Loyalty  Inlands,'  in  J»ur. 
Roy.  Amilir.  Itul.  xlvii.  387, 

*  GiUen. '  Notes  on  some  Muoncrs  and  Customs  of  the  Atx>ri5iiie9 
of  the  HcDoonell  Ranges  t)«1onsiii|t  'q  ti.e  \niDta  Tribe,*  in  Rtporl 
on  0i4  Work  of  lh4  Horn  ScUtUific  Exptdttion  So  Central  Auilralia, 
Iv.  164.  166.  *  Rivers,  op.  cit.  ii.  154. 

*  Graadlclier,  Elknograpkie  d*  Madagascar,  it.  137. 
'  Jocbelsou.  Yuhaghir,  y.  80.     *  Codiingtou.  Mtiaueiians.  p.  340 
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Facts  like  these  show  that  among  peoples  in  different 
parts  of  the  worid  sexual  modesty  is  especially  strongly 
developed  in  relations  between  members  of  the  same  family 
circle  or  kin,  whether  of  the  same  sex  or  of  opposite  sexes. 
We  experience  the  same  fact  among  ourselves — quite  contrary 
to  what  is  the  case  with  tlic  slianic  felt  in  connection  with, 
for  example,  the  excretory  functions.  A  yoimg  man  is 
certainly  in  sexual  matters  more  shy  of  hts  parents  than 
of  strangers,  and  even  between  brothere  there  is  commonly 
more  reserve  in  such  matters  than  between  other  friends  of 
the  same  age.  I  have  Uttlc  doubt  that  the  custom  of  going 
on  a  honeymoon  is  chiefly  due  to  the  same  shyness  of 
rclativTS.  Whenever  I  have  asked  experienced  persons  on 
the  subject,  the  answer,  spontaneously  given,  lias  confirmed 
this  ^-iew. 

In  the  present  connection  mention  shotild  also  be  made 
of  the  taboos  so  frequently  imposed  on  the  intercourse 
between  a  married  man  and  his  parents-in-law  or  other 
members  of  his  wife's  family.'  These  taboos  may  be  more 
or  less  strict  and  more  or  less  comprehensive,  and  they  may 
last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  but  I  think  that  they  have 
all  in  the  main  the  same  foundation.  I  sttall  again  give 
some  instances  from  my  experience  in  Morocco,  where  the 
avoidance  is  less  radical  than  in  many  other  countries,  but 
for  this  reason  not  less  instructive.  Among  the  Igliwa.  a 
Berber  tribe  in  the  Great  Atlas  Mountains,  the  bridegroom 
kisses  his  mother-in-law  on  the  head  when  he  first  meets 
her  after  her  arrival  at  his  house,  but  sliows  much  bashfutness 
in  her  presence.  In  the  beginning  he  must  not  speak  to 
her,  and  he  can  never  eat  with  her.  unless  she  comes  and 
Uvcs  with  her  daughter  in  his  house.  So  also  he  for  some 
time  refrains  from  speaking  to  his  father-  and  brothers-in- 
law,  and  even  later  he  never  eats  with  them,  nor  is  he  seen 


*  For  instances  of  xucb  ut>oos  see  Tylor,  RtsMtchsi  into  tht 
Early  HUtory  of  Mankind,  f.  a88  j^  •  Avcfaury,  Origin  of  CtvilisatioH. 
p.  8  sqq.  ;  Andrw.  Elknographisehe  ParaJUlrn  und  VergUichi,  p,  159 
sqq.;  Crawley,  cp.  CU.  p.  400  (fj-  ;  Fraier,  Taboo  and  the  Perth 
of  the  Soiil.  p.  84  tqq. ;  idem.  Totemhm  and  Exog<imy.  Index,  s.v. 
'  AxxiiJanc*  ' ;  Idtm.  PsytAt's  Task.  p.  75  f}f . 
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together  with  them  in  pubUc  ;  should  any  of  them  come 
where  he  is  sitting  with  other  persons,  he  at  once  gets  up 
and  leaves  the  company.  If  a  man  meets  a  friend  whom  he 
has  not  seen  for  a  while,  he  jokingly  says.  "  Why  have  you 
been  running  away  from  me,  am  I  your  brother-in-law  ?  " 
Among  the  Arabic-speaking  Ulad  Bu!SzIx  in  the  province 
of  DukkSla  a  man  refrains  from  eating  together  with  or 
in  the  presence  of  his  father-,  mother-,  or  grown-up  brother- 
in-law.  if  they  are  of  another  village.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  father-  and  brothers-in-law  arc  of  his  own  village,  he 
can  eat  with  them,  but  there  must  be  no  indecent  talk  in 
their  presence;  in  case  anything  indecent  is  said,  he  goes 
away  at  once,  and  if  it  has  reference  to  himself  he  may  even 
complain  of  it  to  his  governor,  with  the  result  that  the 
offender  is  compelled  to  pay  a  fine.  Between  a  man  and 
his  mother-in-law  there  is  considerable  mutual  sh>'ness. 
They  speak  to  each  other,  but  not  much,  and  only  "sensible 
words  " ;  if  they  are  from  different  villages  they  avoid 
looking  at  each  other,  while  if  they  are  from  the  same  village 
she  covers  her  face  and  refrains  from  eating  in  his  presence, 
though  he  may  eat  in  hers.  In  the  HiSina,  not  far  from  Fez, 
a  man  does  not  speak  to  his  parents-in-law  if  his  own  parents 
are  alive,  but  otherwise  he  begins  to  converse  with  them 
when  a  month  or  so  has  passed.  He  is  still  shyer  of  hi* 
father-in-law  than  of  his  mothcr-in-Uw,  and  also  avoids  a 
grown-up  brother-in-law. ' 

I  was  told  in  Morocco  that  a  man  would  natur^y  be  shy 
of  the  persons  with  whose  daughter  or  sister  he  has  sexual 
intercourse,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  restrictions  in  question.  We  bear  of  similar  explana- 
tions given  by  the  natives  of  other  countries.  Among  the 
Baganda,  according  to  the  Rev.  John  Roscoe,  "  no  man 
might  see  his  mother-in-law,  or  speak  face  to  face  with  her. 
.  .  .  This  was  said  to  be  because  he  had  seen  her  daughter's 
nakedness."'  Among  the  Bahuana  of  Congo  a  man  may 
never  enter  the  house  of  his  parents-in-law,  and  if  he  meets 

'  For  further  details  see  my  Marriagt  C*rtmoiiiti  in  Morocco, 

p  310  »«■ 

*  Roscoe.  Baganda,  p.  1x9. 
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them  in  a  road  he  must  turn  aside  into  the  bush  to  avoid 
them.  "  Repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  this  avoid- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  man  of  his  parents-in-law,"  says 
Mr.  Torday.  "  elicited  the  invariable  reply  '  that  lift  was 
ashamed ' ;  to  a  further  inquiry  of  what  he  was  ashamed, 
the  answer  would  be  '  of  marrying  Iheir  daughter."  No 
other  reason  could  be  obtained,"'  The  shyness  is  naturally 
apt  to  be  mutual.  "  AU  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the 
rocky  moimtain,"  says  Harmon.  "  think  it  vcr^'  indecent 
for  a  father  or  mother  in  law,  to  speak  to,  or  look  in  the  fac<: 
of  a  son  or  daughter  in  law  ;  and  they  never  do  cither  unless 
Ihey  are  \'ery  much  intoxicated.  The  reason  which  they 
give  for  this  custom,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  is, 
the  peculiar  intercourse  which  this  person  has  liad  with 
their  child."'  Dr.  Jochelson  speaks  of  "  the  natural 
modesty  and  baslifulness  of  the  Yukaghir,  characterised 
by  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  fatlier-in-law  and  his 
son-in-law  are  ashamed  when  they  look  at  each  other."* 

The  custom  of  avoidance  between  a  man  and  members 
of  bis  wife's  family  I  thus  take  to  be  ultimately  based  on 
the  sexual  bashfulness  felt  inside  the  domestic  circle.  We 
shall  see  that  the  aversion  to  incest,  through  an  association 
of  ideas  and  feelings,  gives  rise  to  various  prohibitions,  and 
it  is  therefore  all  the  more  easy  to  understand  that  it  has 
led  to  a  custom  like  that  which  we  are  now  disctissing.  It 
seems  only  natural  that  where  this  aversion  is  so  exceedingly 
strong  as  it  is  among  peoples  at  the  lower  stages  of  culture, 
a  man  should  feel  se.xual  shame  in  the  presence  of  persons 
of  his  wife's  family,  who  would  not  only  at  once  come  to 
think  of  his  relations  to  their  daughter  or  sister  but  feci 
aversion  to  the  very  idea  of  those  relations,  and  that  they, 
on  their  part,  also  should  be  anxious  to  avoid  him.  Among 
the  West  African  Pangwe,  whose  sexual  modesty  is  highly 
developed,*  a  woman  bashfully  avoids  even  the  kinsfolk 
of  her  son-in-law.*    Now  it  may  be  asked  why,  as  is  the 

'  t'orday  and  Joyce, '  NotcsonthcEthnography  of  the  Ba-Htuna,' 
in  Jour.  Anikr.  Insl.  xxxvi.  285  iq. 

•  Harrann.  op,  cil.  p.  341.  '  JochfrlsoD,  Yuhaghir,  p.  81. 

*  Tessm&nn,  op.  cil.  p.  236.  *  Ibii.  p.  it>i. 
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case  in  Morocco,  a  married  man's  avoidance  of  his  own 
parents  should  be  of  so  much  shorter  duration  than  his 
avoidance  of  his  parents-in-law,  althougli  it  is.  In  a  way, 
a  more-  direct  expression  of  the  feeliiig  which  is  at  the 
bottom  ol  both  customs.  But  the  answer  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  There  b  no  feeling  which  is  more  easily  influenced 
by  habit  than  simme.  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  son 
to  avoid  his  ovwi  parents  for  long,  when  he  lives  in  their 
vicinity,  if  not  under  the  same  roof,  and  has  many  interests 
in  common  with  thcni.  As  appears  from  some  statements 
relating  to  Morocco,  already  quoted,  there  is  much  le^ 
restraint  in  a  nianV  relaticms  to  his  parents-in-law,  also,  if 
tliey  live  in  his  own  than  if  they  live  in  another  villagf,  and 
his  avoidance  of  them  soon  ceases  if  his  own  parents  are  dead 
and  there,  consequently,  is  more  inducement  for  him  to  attach 
himself  to  his  wife's  family  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
These  last- mentioned  facts  are  at  variance  with  Sir 
E.  B.  Tylor's  conclusitm  (hat  the  avoidance  between  a  man 
and  his  wife's  family  is  intrinsically  connected  with  the 
custom  of  the  husband  taking  up  his  abode  with  the  latter.' 
He  argues  as  follows : — "  If  the  customs  of  residence  and  the 
customs  of  avoidance  were  independent,  or  nearly  so,  we 
should  expect  to  fiiid  their  coincidence  following  the  ordinary 
law  of  chance  distribution.  In  the  tribes  where  the  husband 
permanently  lives  u*ith  his  wife's  family  (sixty-five  out  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty),  we  should  estimate  that  cere- 
monial avoidance  between  him  and  them  might  appear  in 
nine  case^.  whereas  it  actually  appears  in  fourteen  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  peoples  where  the  husband  at  marriage 
takes  his  wife  to  his  home  (one  hundred  and  forty-one  out 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty),  would  rateably  correspond  with 
avoidance  between  him  and  her  family  in  eighteen  cases, 
whereas  it  actually  appears  in  nine  cases  only."'  This 
argument,  however,  suffers  from  a  very  serious  defect. 

'  Mr.  KWJ  {The  Eisenlml  Kafir,  p.  a^i)  also  nbserve*  that  lite 
»i.tt«ment  that  in  nearly  all  caaea  where  a  man  avoids  his  wife's 
poopl«  and  especially  hU  mothcr-tn-law  he  ha-*  entered  the  wife's 
f.imily,  i«  hardly  borne  out  in  South  Africa. 

'  T>-Ioc.  ■  On  a  Method  of  iiivestig.-itinfr  th«  Developmenl  of 
Inatitutions,'  in  Jour.  Anlhr.  Inn.  xvlil.  247. 
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The  fact  that  the  avoidance  in  question  has  been  noticed  in 
3  comparatively  large  number  of  tribes  where  the  custom  is 
for  a  man  to  reside  wth  his  wife's  family  by  no  means  proves 
that  it  really  is  less  common  in  tribes  whose  liabit  it  is  for 
the  husband  to  take  her  to  hi<t  own  home ;  for  it  would 
naturally  be  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  former  cases 
than  in  the  latter.  This  alone  would  be  a  sufTicient  reason 
for  finding  fault  with  1'ylor's  interpretation  of  the  custom, 
wht-n  he  says  that  "  a*  the  husband  has  bitnided  himself 
amonfi  a  family  which  is  not  his  own,  and  into  a  house 
where  lie  has  no  right,  it  seems  not  difticult  to  understand 
their  marking  the  difference  between  him  and  tliemselves 
hy  treating;  him  fonnally  as  a  stranger."'  Accepting 
Tylor's  cnchisioji  that  the  taboo  by  the  wtfeS  relations  of 
her  hui^band  is  the  result  of  his  residence  with  the  wife's 
kill.  Dr.  Hartland  goes  still  further  and  declares  that  lliis 
taboo  '■  bej-ond  reasonable  doubt  "  is  a  ceremonial  expres- 
sion of  that  secrecy  in  the  connection  lictwcen  husband  and 
wife  which  characteriicd  tUe  earliest  stage  of  marital  rela- 
tions.* But  we  liave  no  evidence  whatever  that  there  was 
such  a  "  stage." 

Another  expknation  of  the  avoidance  between  parent*!' 
in-law  and  son-in-law  has  been  given  by  Lord  Avebury.  To 
him  it  ''  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  marriage  by 
capture.  When  the  capture  was  a  reaUty,  the  indignation 
of  the  parents  would  also  be  real ;  when  it  became  a  mere 
symbol,  the  parental  anger  would  be  symbolised  also,  and 
would  be  continued  even  after  its  origin  was  forgotten."' 

»  Ibid.  p.  348.  '  UtirlUnd.  Primilitv  PaUrnily.  li,  95. 

*  Avelwry,  op.  cil.  p.  J03,  Mr.  MAthew  (EagUhattA  and  Croif, 
p.  115  :  Too  Rfprfsentatiee  Thbtt  of  Qtueusland,  p.  163  s^.)Ukewi6« 
thinks  iliM  the  avoi<Linc«  between  inothcr-in-law  and  vxi-in-law 
among  Australian  tribes  Is  a  survival  ul  inairlage  by  capture  With 
reference  to  such  avoidants  atnon|;  the  Kum&i  of  Gippsbnd.  Mr. 
Uorgan  [in  his  introduction  to  Fison  and  Hnwitt,  Hamilitrot  and 
Ktmtai.  p.  16  nf.)  observes  that  [t  is.  not  unlikely,  due  lo  the  hostile 
(edlngs  aroused  .-igainut  the  son-in-law  in  the  mind  of  his  inoth«r-in> 
law  in  consequence  of  his  elopement  with  her  daughter.  Mf,  Kidd 
[The  Eiuntial  Kafir,  p.  241)  isof  opinion  that  the  custom  of  avoidance 
among  (lie  IC^firstias  DnduubtoOIydeepconnoctiun  with  wife-capture, 
althougli  this  cannot  account  for  all  the  feitures  of  the  cwtum. 
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Against  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  marriage  by  capture 
has  played  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  the  imagination 
of  anthropologists  than  in  the  life  of  savages.  According 
to  M.  MauM,  again,  the  avoidance  between  son-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  is  ihc  consccjuence  of  exogamy  ;  they  belong 
to  different  phratries,  between  which  there  is  still  a  barrier 
although  they  have  been  brought  nearer  each  other  through 
the  marriage.  In  the  phratry  with  whieh  the  man  lias  allied 
himself  he  has  a  right  only  over  his  wife,  whereas  her  mother 
remains  sBcr^^forhim.'  This  hypothesis  seems  to  presuppose 
that  the  avoidance  in  question  has  grown  up  in  matriUncal 
exogamous  societies,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  exists 
in  societies  which  are  neither  malrilincal  nor  exogamous. 

Dr.  Rivers  maintains  that  the  ^lelanesian  rules  of  avoid- 
ance—which include  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  the  personal 
name,  on  conversation,  and  on  passing  one  another, — when 
appl>'iiig  to  relatives  by  marriage  of  different  sexes,  "  carry 
with  them  definite  implications  of  potential  sexual  inter- 
course," and  arc  connected  with  ancient  sexual  communism  ; 
whereas  similar  avoidances  between  persons  of  the  same  sex 
imply  the  idea  of  hostility  and  the  possibiUty  that  one 
relative  may  injure  the  other,  "  evidently  to  be  connected 
with  the  condition  of  hostility  between  the  two  moieties  of 
the  community."'  An  hj-pothesis  which  traces  exactly 
similar  rules  when  obser\'ed  in  the  relations  between  persons 
of  the  same  sex  and  in  those  between  persons  of  diKerent 
sexes  to  so  widely  different  causes  as  sexual  communism 
in  one  case  and  conditions  of  hostiUty  between  the  members 
of  the  two  moieties  of  the  commimity  in  the  other  case 
does  not  inspire  much  confidence,  especially  as  rules  of  the 
same  kind  are  of  almost  world-wide  prevalence.  I  have 
myself  observed  in  a  previous  work  '  that  the  avoidance 
between  a  son-in-law  and  his  parents-in-law  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  has  deprived  the  latter  of 
their  daughter ;    but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  from 

■  Mauss,  at  the  International  (-ongreiis  of  Ethnology  and  Ethno- 
graphy at  N«uch&bel,  quoted  in  L'A  nthropologu,  xxv.  370  tq. 

*  Riven,  op.  cit.  ii.  t68  tqq. 

*  Marries  CtT«moni4t  in  Morocco,  p.  316  tq. 
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various  facts  that  this  avoidance  is  essentially  connected 
with  sexual  shame.  In  Morocco  all  indecent  talk  is  particu- 
larly prohibited  in  the  presence  of  a  man  and  his  father-  or 
brother-in-law.  *  So  also  among  the  Konde  people  in  "  German 
East  Africa"  a  son-in-law  Is  not  allowed  to  hear  any  improper 
talk  in  the  presence  of  his  father-in-law,  and  so  particular 
arc  they  in  this  respect  tliat  even  the  hair  of  the  body  is  a 
tabooed  subject.*  The  hionipa  custom  of  the  Kafirs  is 
obviously  closely  connected  with  sexual  bashfulncss — the 
word  hionipa  itself  is  derived  from  a  root  which  means 
"shame."  A  woman  has  to  hionipa  all  her  husband's 
relations  in  the  ascending  line :  she  must  not  hold  inter- 
course with  them,  or  mention  the  emphatic  syllable  in  their 
names,  or  even  pronounce  their  names  mentally  to  herself. 
And  she  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  imcover  in  the 
presence  of  people  whom  she  has  to  hionipa  any  part  of  the 
body  which  is  usually  covered  up ;  to  uncover  any  part  of 
her  body  in  the  presence  of  her  mother-in-law  would  be 
considered  very  shameful.  Moreover,  the  hionipa  custom 
enjoins  that  the  mother-in-law  must  avoid  being  seen  by 
her  son-in-law  with  her  breasts  exposed,  "  for  it  is  not  seemly 
that  the  breasts  that  suckled  his  wife  should  be  seen  by  him."  ' 
Among  the  Baganda,  "  if  a  son-in-law  accidentally  saw  his 
mother-in-law's  breasts,  he  sent  her  a  barkcloth  in  compensa- 
tion, to  cover  herself,  lest  some  illness,  such  as  tremor,  should 
come  upon  him."  * 

The  avoidance  between  relatives  by  marriage  of  different 
sexes  has  frequently  been  explained  as  a  means  of  preventing 
unlawful  intercourse.'    The  most  obvious  weakness  of  this 


'  See  tttpra.  11.  4,|o.  und  Wcsterinarck.  MiiirKige  Cttt»tOHi*i  in 
Morocco,  p.  311. 

»  Full«born.  Dtu  Dtulsclu  Hjassa-  und  Ruwunta-OtbUl.  p,  330  *}. 

*  Kidd.  op.  eit.  pp.  136.  237.  341.  Leslie,  Among  tht  Zuiuf  and 
AmaloMgas.  p.  141  sq.  MaclMn.  Compeitdiumof  Kafir  Laws  aiidCusiopis, 
p.  95  *3-  *  Roscoc.  op.  til.  p.  lag. 

*  FboD.  in  Fisuo  aoU  Howitt.  op.  cii.  p.  103  if.  MncdotiAld, 
Ocfaaia,  p.  189  (Efatese).  Weeks.  Among  Congo  Canmbati.  p.  134 
(Bolukl).  Mr.  Kirtd  (op.  cil.  p.  J43)  thinks  that  one  Tca.-u>n  Sui  the 
practice  of  hionipa  umoag  Uie  Kiifira  was  "  to  render  the  temptatiun<t 
lu  inc«st  rare." 
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explanation  has  already  been  touched  upon,  namely,  thai 
it  must  be  supplemented  by  another  one  for  the  avoidance 
between  relatives  by  marriage  who  are  of  the  same  sex. 
Dr.  Jochelson  believes  that  among  the  Yukaghir  mother- 
and  son-in-law,  father-  and  daughter-in-law,  and  the  elder 
brother  and  the  wite  of  the  younger  one,  are  on  terms  of 
avoidance  "probably  for  the  prevention  of  sexual  cohabita- 
tion between  them  "  ;  whereas  the  avoidance  between 
father-  and  son-in-law  and  the  elder  brother  and  the  husband 
of  his  younger  sister  are  on  such  tcnns  on  account  of  the 
feeling  of  bashfulness.  But  he  seems  to  maintain  that  in 
the  former  cases  also  this  feeling  has  been  a  co-operative 
cause  of  the  avoidance.*  To  Sir  James  G,  Ftazer  the  rules 
of  avoidance  Ukewise  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to 
prevent  incest  between  persons  who  were  deemed  too  nearly 
related  by  marriage ;  and  he  argues  that  the  avoidance 
between  persons  of  opposite  sexes  were  extended  "  by  false 
analogy  to  include  avoidance  between  persons  of  the  same 
sex  who  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  each  other.""  I 
cannot  beUeve,  however,  that  any  people  could  have  been 
so  utterly  unreasonable  as  to  apply  rules  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  sexual  intercourse  between 
certain  persons  to  other  persons  between  whom  such  inter- 
course is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  and  least  of  all  can 
I  conceive  that  a  very  large  number  of  peoples,  many  of 
whom  are  not  even  savages,  could  be  guilty  of  a  like 
absurdity. 

But  even  apart  from  the  awkward  necessity  of  resorting 
to  different  explanations  of  similar  rules  among  the  same 
people,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  belic\-c  that  the  intention  of 
preventing  incestuous  intercourse  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
avoidances  between  relatives  by  marriage  of  opposite  sexes 
— even  if  these  avoidances  wen;  better  suited  for  the  purpose 
than  many  of  them  actually  are.  Provided  that  sexual 
intorcoursft  between  the  persons  of  different  scxos  who  are 

'  Jodiebon.  Yukaghir,  p.  8l  sq. 

'  I'raier,  ToumiitH  anil  Exogamy,  iii.  Ii2  sq.  ;  iv.  io8  sqq.  Idem. 
Taboo  and  the  Ptrits  of  Iht  Soul,  p.  85  n,  6.  Idem.  Psyche's  Task, 
1>  93  sjj. 
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subject  to  these  taboos  is  really  looked  upon  as  incestuous — 
which  is  by  no  means  certain — one  may  ask  why  not  similar 
taboos  have  been  applied  to  tho  other  persons  between  whom 
sexual  rcliitions  are  condemned  as  incestuous.  May  wc 
suppose  that  the  mothcr-in>Uw— who  b  a  particularly 
conspicuous  figure  in  t\v.  nile&  of  avoidance — is  more  than 
other  forbidden  women  an  object  of  sexual  attraction  for  a 
man  who  probably  in  most  cases  is  young  enough  to  be  her 
son  ?  Rather  miglit  we  suspect  that  %  father-in-law  is  in 
danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  son.  Kow  there 
are  among  many  peoples  rules  of  avoidance  between  them 
also— and  there  are  such  rules  even  between  a  married 
woman  and  her  mother-in-law.  These  rules  are  quite 
analogous  to  those  relating  to  a  man  and  his  relatives  by 
marriage,  and  I  believe  tliat  they  have  a  similar  origin. 
Among  the  Bushongo,  according  to  Mr.  Torday,  *"  )e  man 
et  sa  femme  doivcnt  tons  deux  ^viter  de  sc  rencontrcr  avcc 
leurs  beaux-parents  respectifs,  et  la  rai^on  all^^guC-c  en  faveur 
dc  cettc  coutume  est  qu'on  est  '  hontcux  d'avoir  nuri^  son 
enfant.'  "*  But  the  avoidance  between  a  daughter-in-law 
and  her  father-in-law  seems  to  be  less  strict  or  less  frequent 
than  that  between  a  son-in-law  and  his  mother-in-law,* 
although  we  might  rather  have  expected  the  reverse  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  avoidances  really  had  been  to  prevt-nt  incestuous 
intercourse.  In  .Morocco  there  is  no  special  avoidance  at 
all  noticeable  in  the  relations  between  a  wife  and  her  parents' 
in-law,  although— or,  as  I  should  say,  probably  becausc- 
they  hvc  in  verj'  near  contact  with  each  other.  Moreover, 
the  avoidance  of  either  kind  is  in  many  cases  only  temporary  ; 
it  may  cease  or  become  less  strict  when  a  child  is  bom,* 

'  TortUy  Hid  Juycc,  Us  ISusMoitgo.  p,  ii6. 

»  b'TiitnT.  Tottmitm  and  EMDgatny,  iti,  113.    Crawley,  itp.  cil.  p.  407. 

*  Tylt-r.  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Imt.  xviii.  949.  Fni«;r,  Psyehe'.t  Tasb. 
pp.  78.  79,  81.  P-A\a!i,IteistdurthveTScttieiUHeProvi*ucnd«iRuisisfhru 
AtficAi,  iu.  .47  (Oslyak).  Kidd.  op.  cil.  p.  238  (Uahutu).  Majfinis, 
'  Br.-iut<Tei'bii»K  tinil  Hoclixeit  bei  dun  WalKndu  (Dciilv:h-Os(Afrika),' 
in  Anihropos.  vi.  899.  Tho  Yakut  say  tliat  In  and«nt  times  "  a 
bride  couccalctl  herMU  lor  iieven  years  from  her  teth«r-in-Uw, 
and  from  ilie  broUins  and  other  niB,M:ulin«  relatives  of  her  Imtbaiul  " 
<awo5hcv>Ia.  ■  Yakuts '  in  Jcmr.  Anihr.  Iiui.  xxni.  93). 
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This  seems  hard  to  exptam  if  the  taboo  was  intended  to 
prevent  incest  but  is  easy  to  understand  if  it  is  merely  an 
expression  of  sexual  modesty,  which,  as  ah^ftdy  said,  U 
readily  influenced  by  habit  and  necessity.  The  birth  of  a 
ctiild  is  a  signal  that  the  union  is  to  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nent.' Grandparental  feelings  may  help  to  case  the  rela- 
tions between  those  who  had  to  avoid  each  other,  And 
besides,  as  the  brothers  Goncourt  said,  "  Ics  petites  pudeun 
n'existent  pas  pour  Ics  mires."' 

Like  the  hypothesis  that  the  rulc';  of  avoidance  were 
intended  to  prevent  incestuous  intercourse,  so  Mr.  Crawley's 
explanation  could  apply  only  to  avoidances  between  persons 
of  different  sexes.  He  looks  upon  the  avoidances  between 
son-in-law  and  mother-in-law  and  between  daughter-in-law 
and  father-in-law  as  merely  cases  of  that  taboo  between  the 
two  sexes  which,  according  to  him,  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  primitive  society.  The  female  sex  is  taboo  to 
the  male.  "  because  of  those  quaUties  which  spoil  a  man." 
and  the  male  sex  is  likewise  considered  dangerous,  and 
is  consequently  taboo,  to  the  female.  Hence  the  sejaration 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  boys  and  giib,  as  soon  as 
puberty  draws  near  ;  hence  the  avoidance  between  engaged 
couples  and  between  the  married  man  and  his  wife  ;  hence 
also  the  avoidance  between  relatives  by  marriage  of  different 
sexes.  The  avoidance  between  son-in-law  and  mother-in- 
law  "  seems  to  be  causally  connected  with  a  man's  avoidance 
of  his  own  wife."'  But  is  there  really  among  primitive 
peoples  such  a  widespread  and  radical  separation  between 
the  sexes  as  Mr.  Crawley  assumes  ?  If  there  were,  why 
sliould  the  avoidance  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  whereas  so  very  little  is  heard  of  the  avoidance  of  a 
man  and  liis  wife  ?  There  must  after  all  be  something 
peculiar  about  the  relations  between  son-  and  mother-in- 
law,  they  could  hardly  be  similar  to  those  between  men  and 
women  in  gcncraL  Mr.  Crawley  says  "  it  will  be  found 
that  the  mother-in-law  taboo  tends  to  disappear  when  the 

*  C/.  Crawley,  op.  eil.  p.  407  iq.       ■  Journal  dtt  Goncourl,  iii.  y 

*  Crawley,  ofi.  cit.  p.  408  iqq, 
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taboos  between  husband  and  wife  arc  intensilicd,  and 
i't«  virsd."  As  sexual  taboo  must  be  kept  up  for  safety, 
also  in  the  case  of  married  people.  "  a  substitute  to  receive 
the  onus  of  taboo  is  useful,  and  the  best  substitute  is  the 
mother-in-law ;  if  the  husband  avoids  her,  his  relations 
with  his  wife  will  be  secure,  and  if  the  mother-in-law  avoid* 
him,  her  daughter'it  safety  will  be  secured  likewise,"'  This 
is  ingenious,  but  where  is  the  evidence  for  the  fundamental 
statement  that  the  taboo*  between  son-  and  mother-in-law 
and  between  husband  and  wife  alternate  with  one  another  ? 
The  avoidance  between  relatives  by  marriage  of  the  same 
sex  Mr.  Crawley  makes  no  attempt  to  explain.  He  has 
undoubtedly  minimised  its  prevalence  and  importanrt- * 
In  the  Hiaina  in  Morocco,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  is  still  shx'cr 
of  his  father-in-law  than  of  Ids  mothcr-in-Iaw,  .\inong  the 
Batoro.  south  of  Lake  Albert  Kyanza,  the  avoidance  between 
son-  and  father-in-law  is  even  more  rigid  than  that  bctwe<  n 
son-  and  mother-in-law ;  and  among  the  I.end«,  another 
tribe  in  Uganda,  the  father-in-law  can  never  visit  his  son-in- 
law,  except  in  the  event  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  daughter, 
whereas  the  mother-in-law  may  visit  her  son-in-law  and  his 
wife  when  two  months  have  pas.<cd  since  the  marriage.' 
1  have  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  exceptional, 
and  believe  that  the  common  view  is  correct,  that  Ihc  nile^ 
of  avoidance  relating  to  persons  of  cUflcrcnt  sexes  arc  mon- 
frequent  or  more  rigid  than  those  relating  to  persons  of  the 
same  sex.  But  this  is  only  what  may  be  expected  if  they 
are  due  to  sexual  modesty,  which  is  most  strongly  shown 
towards  people  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  prewnce  of  a  son- 
in-law  is  apt  to  call  forth  in  his  mother-in-law  associations 
of  ideas  that  make  Iwr  blusli  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a 
mother ;   and  a  daughter-in-law  would  naturally  feel  more 

■  Ibiil.  p.  4 1 1. 

'  He  iiiwitc-i.  for  ii)BtiUM*e  ((/><■/,  \t.  406  ^.),  Mr.  Hnwitt'A  (knial 
(■  \nt<^  oil  tlir  Atfiimlbn  Clas^  S\f.toni<i,'  in  Jour.  Anilir.  Iiixl.  xii, 
^03)  of  .iny  l^iboos  betwr«n  a  nwiti  .-i»i1  liL-t  (athfr-in-law  among 
Ihc  Aiisitrallfln  n»li\is.  I!ul  Ihcrr  arc  such  tahooit  amonR  ihcm.  a« 
a|>pcnns  from  t'nrr.  The  Antfmliim  Race.  iit.  461  (hlonnt  Cambicr 
Wncta).  and  Strchlow,  nf.  fit.  vn\.  iv.  pt.  i.  90  (Aninla). 

*  Cunoingkam,  U/cauda,  pp.  54,  ,131. 
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jjiy  of  Uc-i  tallKT-  thitii  of  her  iiiothtr-in-law.  Aiiionf;  the 
Yakut  the  male  relatives  of  the  husband  had  furtiterly  to 
avoid  the  young  wife  ;  they  said,  "  Ah,  pcwr  child,  she  is 
liashfiii."  Nowaday*  they  must  avoid  showing  licr  the 
tK)dy  uncovered  above  the  elbow  or  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  refrain  from  indecent  expressions  and  vulgar  vilupera- 
tives  in  her  presence  ;  and  it  is  a  shame  for  her  to  show  them 
her  imcovcred  hair  and  foot.'  If  s<;xual  intercourse  be- 
tween two  persons  related  by  marriage  is  regarded  as  in* 
ccstuous,  decency  would  for  that  reason  also  require 
particular  reserve  in  their  mutual  R-lations- 

A  very  curious  explanation  of  the  avoidance  between 
son-  and  mother-in-law  has  been  given  by  M.  Rcinach.  He 
fcaj.-s  tliat  if  a  man  in  liis  intercourse  with  his  wife's  family 
were  allowed  to  see  his  mother-in-law,  there  would  soon 
spring  up  between  them  such  intimacy  as  to  induce  him  to 
call  her  "  ntoth(.-r."  But  if  thus  both  the  husband  and  wife 
called  the  same  woman  "  mother  "  and  behaved  towards 
her  as  if  they  were  both  her  childa-n.  it  would  appear  to 
others  that  they  were  brother  and  -ister  and  consequenlly 
had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  incest.  Now 
the  savage  knows  only  one  means  of  avoiding  such  an 
appearance,  and  that  is  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  his 
mot  herein- law.*  I  should  have  imagined,  howo'er,  that 
another  alternative  also  vrould  have  occurred  to  him.  If 
the  use  of  the  term  "  mother  "  for  the  mother-in-law  gave 
rise  to  misunderstanding  (I  never  heard  that  it  did  so  among 
ourselves]  he  might— simply  have  refrained  from  using  it. 

Some  other  attempts  to  explain  the  rules  of  avoidance 
may  still  be  mentioned.  According  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  they 
are  due  to  jealousy.  The  avoidance  between  mother-  and 
son-in-law  is  "  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  marital 
rights  of  the  husband  of  the  former."  Tlie  avoidance 
between  the  wife  and  her  hu.'>band's  relations  applies  to  the 
relations  in  the  ascending  line,  that  is,  his  seniors,  because 

I  Si«roahevi>ki.inyowr.  j4i»fAr. /Mif.  xxxLgj.  Mit«Cxaj>liclu,  .Ibori- 
ginal  Siberia,  p.  iii. 

'  Helnacl),  'Le  gendre  et  ta  beUe-m<re,'  hi  L'AntUrofolvgie,  xxii, 
<>S9  H- 
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"  against  his  juniors  he  can  defend  himsetf.  against  his  seniors 
he  needs  the  protection  of  law."  The  avoidance  between 
father-  and  son-in-taw  is  a  conse<jutfnce  of  the  unrestricted 
power  and  right  which  the  patriarch  in  primitive  times  had 
exercised  over  his  daughters.  It  originated  "  during  tltat 
stage  of  the  transition  era,  when,  incest  still  lingering,  the 
immigrant  suitor  was  so  far  acknowledged  that  his  entry 
into  a  group  was  not  always  delayed  till  the  death  of  his 
proposed  father-in-law.  As  they  were  thus  possible  rivals 
there  was  a  chance  of  friction,  only  to  be  averted  by  tlie  law 
in  question."*  The  last-mentioned  explanation  need  not 
detain  \is  here  :  it  is  based  on  Mr,  Atkinson's  view  that  the 
priiiiilive  social  group  consisted  of  a  single  patriarch  and  a 
group  of  wives  and  daughters,  with  all  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained sexual  relations  ;  and  this  view,  as  will  be  seen  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  is  a  mere  construction  for  which  there 
is  no  foundation  in  fact.  Again,  the  suggestions  that  a  man 
lias  to  avoid  his  mother-in-law  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  his 
father-in-law  and  that  a  woman  has  to  avoid  her  father-in- 
law  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  her  husband  might  possess 
some  plausibility  only  if  it  could  be  shown  that  tlic 
former  avoidance  were  regularly  connected  with  matrilocal 
marriage  and  the  latter  with  patrilocal  marriage  ;  for  it  is 
difTicult  to  see  why  a  man  should  be  more  jealous  of  his 
son-in-law  or  of  his  father-in-law  than  of  other  men,  or 
require  special  precautions  against  them,  unless  they  li%-ed 
in  particularly  close  contact  with  his  wife.  Now,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  the  data  relating  to  the  connection 
between  rules  of  avoidance  and  the  place  where  the  husband 
takes  up  lils  abode  must  necessarily  be  unreliable.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  avoidance  between  son-  and  mother- 
in-law  does  occur  among  many  tribes  where  the  husband  ;il 
marriage  takes  his  wife  to  his  own  home.  As  for  the 
avoidance  between  the  wife  and  the  husband's  family, 
'I'ylor  says  that  there  are  no  cases  of  such  avoidance  where 
the  husband  hves  with  the  wife's  family.'  But,  as  Mr. 
Crawley  remarks,  there  are  such  cases  *   and  in  my  own 

'  Lang  auil  Atkinmn,  Social  Origins  and  I'nmaJ  Law.  p.  364  >^ 
*   I'yVif.  til  Jour.  Aallir.  Intl.  x<fiU.  247.    'Crawley,  ap.cil.  p.^oo 
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notes  I  find  seventl  instances  of  tbe  two  kinds  of  avoidaiii 
being  spoken  of  as  co-existent  aiDcmg  the  same  people.  * 
may  be  added  that  Mr.  Atkinscm,  in  his  explanation 
ignores  the  avoidance  between  a  wife  and  her  mother-in-Iai 

I^ofesfior  Kohler,  again,  looks  npim  the  avoidan< 
between  a  man  and  his  parents-in-law  as  a  survival  of 
previous  custom  of  gnrap-marriage  :  it  slwws  that  individa 
ni?mage  is  something  ttnusual  and  novel,  and  was  formcrl 
ill^timatc.*  This  is  quite  m  agreement  with  kohler's  tei 
dency  to  interpret  all  sorts  of  customs  as  rchcs  from 
mythical  group-marriage  stage,  fot  the  existence  of  whkh  « 
have  no  evidence  whatever.  But  the  most  origmal  e? 
planation  comen  from  Mr.  Kcane.  He  says  tliat  the  Strang 
reluctanc^c  of  the  mother-in-law  to  meet  her  son-in-Ia' 
seems  accoimted  (or  by  a  Patagonian  practice  which  pei 
sisted  till  qi'ite  recent  times.  On  the  death  of  any  youn 
person  the  head  of  the  family  was  required  to  despatc 
some  aged  woman,  a  mother-in-law  by  preference.  Hi-nc 
through  fear  of  such  a  fate  women  acquired  the  habit  c 
avoiding  all  contact  with  their  sons-in-law,  and  the  feelin 
continued  after  the  motive  had  been  forgotten.'  Mi 
Kcane  does  not  tell  us  how  it  happened  that  the  murder  o 
the  Patagonian  mother-in-law  caused  a  panic  amon, 
mothers-in-law  all  over  the  world. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of  th 
rules  of  avoidance  between  relatives  by  marriage,  as  the; 
are  found  among  different  peoples,  it  would  no  doubt  b 
necessary  to  examine  those  rules  and  the  conditions  unde 

■  Mason,  Ethnology  of  Ikt  Salinan  Indians  (California),  p.  \b^ 
Strehlow,  Dis  Aranda-  und  Loritja-Stdmme  in  Zentral-Auslralien 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  I03  (Western  I^ritja),  Seligman.  J(f«faiieiMifl5  of  Britis 
New  Guinea,  p.  483  s^.  (Southern  Massitn).  Parkinson,  Dreissi 
Jahre  in  der  S&ditt,  p.  67  (natives  of  Gazelle  Peninsula,  New  Britain; 
J^ecle.  Thrte  Yean  (»  Savag*  Africa,  p.  tjg  (Matabele).  Torday  am 
Joyce.  Lfi  Ihishnugsi,  p,  U*-  Weeks.  Congo -Canttibah.  p.  133  j^ 
(Uoluki). 

■  Kniiler,  '  Rechtsptiilosophie  iind  Univcr^ilreclitsgcflchichtc 
•n  V.  IIolt«ndoTfi.  EitnMopAdie  der  RechlswisfmvAaft.  i.  30. 

•  Kpnne,  Elkiinhgv.  |>.  ii". 
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which  they  occur  much  more  minutely  than  has  Ix-vn  done 
hitherto.  But  I  feol  confident  that  tia-y  arc  in  the  main 
due  to  that  (eelijig  of  sexual  shame  which  a  person  is  naturally 
apt  to  experience  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  family 
circle  of  his  (or  her)  mate,  as  well  as  in  the  presence  uf  a 
member  of  his  (or  her)  own  family  circle.  That  there  is  such  a 
tendency  is  beyond  all  dispute  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt . 
about  its  origin.  It  must  be  aji  offshoot  of  that  aversion 
to  sexual  intercourse  between  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  generally  persons  who  have  grown  iii>  in 
the  same  home,  which  is  normally  felt  among  all  races  of 
men.  This  feeling  throws  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  relation^ 
between  husband  and  wife  and  im^xiscs  a  taboo  on  sexual 
matters  in  all  other  relations  inside  the  domestic  circle.  Nay, 
through  the  influence  of  early  sentiments  and  habits,  it  ha-i 
also  become  a  motive  force  of  sexual  modesty  outbide  that 
circle.  Female  coyness  could  never  account  for  the  peculiar 
sexual  reserve  between  near  relatives,  nor  do  I  think  that  it 
could  account  for  the  genuine  shyness  which  characterises 
true  modesty.  As  Dr  Havelock  Ellis  points  out,  it  is  the 
sign  of  sexual  emotion,  and  it  easily  becomes  an  invitation.* 
Montaigne  speaks  of  the  "artifice"  of  vir;gin  modesty.' 
"  It  is  the  most  pudent  girl,"  says  Restif  de  la  Bretonne, 
"  the  girl  who  blushes  most,  that  is  most  disposed  to  the 
pleasures  of  love  "  ;'  and  the  same  thought  is  more  coarsely 
expressed  in  the  Welsh  saying,  "  The  more  prudish  the 
more  unchaste."  *  Thcman,  again,  is  excited  by  the  woman'* 
coyness,  and  thus,  as  Stendhal  puts  it,  modesty  "  is  the 
mother  of  love."  *  At  the  same  time  he  roust  lay  restraint 
on  his  behaviour,  he  must  not  make  the  woman  blush  for 
shame ;  but  what  is  required  of  him  is  outward  decency 
only,  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  female  coyness  could  be  the 


'  liHw,  cp.  eii.  i.  45  jq. 

'  Mcinlai|;nc,  Uisitys.  txHjk  ii.  cli.  15,  \\A.  il.  33a. 

*  Rc^itif  de  la  Brotonoe.  <|uoted  by  Ellis,  op.  cil.  i.  46.  So  abo. 
uixurdine  to  Venette  (La  ginSralion  lU  I'homuu,  t.  373  147.^ "  la 
femtne  limide  aime  plus  que  la  bardie  et  renjoufc." 

*  KUis,  op.  eU.  I.  46.  *  5t«ndlia).  Dt  ramtmr.  p.  56. 
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rause  of  any  deeper  sexual  bashfiilness  in  a  man  than 
resulting  from  a  breach  of  etiquette.  On  the  other  hj 
in  the  sexual  shame  felt  in  the  presence  of  a  near  rela 
there  is  nothing  pleasing  or  exciting  wh<»i  displayed  I 
woman  and  nothing  conventional  when  displayed  by  a  r 
Why  ?    Because  it  is  rooted  not  in  love  but  in  aversion 
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Wherevhk  we  are  able  to  observe  aii  external  difference 
l>etween  the  male  and  the  female  reproductive  cells  of  plants, 
llie  male  cell  beliaves  actively  in  the  union  and  the  female 
cell  passively.*  In  this  respect  there  is  an  analogy  between 
plants  and  manj'  of  the  lower  animals.  In  the  case  of  some 
lowly-organised  animals,  which  are  pennanently  affixed 
to  the  same  spot,  the  male  element  is  invariably  brought  to 
the  female.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  females 
alone  are  fixed,  and  the  males  must  be  the  seekers.  Even 
when  the  males  and  females  of  a  species  are  both  free,  it  is 
almost  always  the  males  that  first  approach  the  females.  * 

As  Darwin  points  out,  we  can  see  the  reason  why,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  male  plays  the  active  part : — "  Even  if 
the  ova  were  detached  before  fertilisation,  and  did  not 
require  subsequent  nourishment  or  protection,  there  would 
yet  be  greater  difficulty  in  transporting  them  than  the  male 
element,  because,  being  larger  than  the  latter,  they  are 
produced  in  far  smaller  numbers."'  He  adds,  however,  that, 
with  respect  to  forms  of  which  the  progenitors  were  prim- 
ordially  free,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  males 
should  invariably  have  acquired  the  habit  of  approaching 
the  females,  instead  of  being  approached  by  them.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  may  be  that  the  seeker  is  more  exposed  to 
danger  than  the  one  sought  after,  and  that  the  death  of  a  male 
at  the  pairing  time  is  less  disadvantageous  for  the  existence 
of  the  species  than  the  death  of  a  female.    At  any  rate,  we 

'  SacRs,  Ttxt-Book  of  Botany,  p.  897. 

'  Darwin.  Dtscent  of  Man,  i.  343  sq.  *   Ibiif.  i.  341. 
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iDiiy  SHV  with  Darwin  that  it  is  n<:i:vssary  that  the  inaks 
>hould  be  L'ndow«l  with  strong  passions  in  order  that  (hey 
■nay  be  etikicnt  seekers  ;  and  the  acquircmi-nt  of  sucli 
passicms  would  naturally  follow  from  the  more  eager  males 
leaving  a  larger  number  of  offspring  than  the  less  eager.* 
The  sexual  desire  of  the  male  is  commonly  considered  to  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  female.*  But,  so  far  as  mankind 
t^  concerned,  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  thinks  that  there  is  now 
a  tendency  to  nimimisc  imduly  thi;  sexual  imptitsc  in  women 
— as  in  earlier  ages  there  was  generally  a  tendency  to  credit 
them  with  an  unduly  large  share  of  it—and  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  distribution  of  the  s^^xiuil  impulse  between  the 
two  sexes  is  fairly  balanced  •  He  also  observes  that  before 
sexual  union  ttie  male  tends  to  N;  more  ardent,  whereas 
after  sexual  tmion  it  is  the  female  that  tends  ^o  be  so.* 
This  tendency  has  been  noticed  in  some  birds  as  well  as 
among  men.  Mr.  Selous  remarks  concerning  gulls  : — "  In 
actual  courting,  before  the  sexes  are  paired,  the  male  bird  is 
usually  the  most  eager,  but  after  marriage  the  female  often 
becomes  the  wooer,  Of  this,  1  have  seen  marked  instances.*' 
He  mentions  ehpecially  the  plover,  kestrel  hawk,  and  rook,'' 
Sir  R.  Heron  even  states  that  with  pta-fowl  the  first  ad%'ances 
arc  always  made  by  the  female  ;  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  takes  place,  according  to  Audubon,  with  the  older 
females  of  the  wild  turkey.* 

In  human  courtship,  also,  the  male  generally  plays  a  more 
active  and  the  female  a  more  passive  part ;  the  woman 
"  requires  to  be  courted."  Yet,  as  among  the  lower 
animals,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Among  not  a  few 
imcivilised  peoples  the  women  are  said  to  be  the  courters, 
or  to  make  proposals  of  marriage. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  whose  vvonien  according 

'  ItiiJ-  i.  3^^. 

*  See,  <.g..  ItiinUcb,  Dit  Ptiysioiogie  ah  I'.rfahrun^twiiUHttiMjl, 
I.  409  .  TUlicr,  L'imtincl  axiul  ckei  I'komme  tt  thei  Ut  ammaHx. 
p.  71  sg. :   liUm,  l4  mariagi.  p.  j?}, 

"  Ellis,  Sludies  in  Ike  Psychology  cf  S*x  (vol.  iii.),  Analysis  of  the 
Sexual  Impulse,  ftc,  pp.  179.  203.         '  IVid.  p.  193  sq. 

'  SelouEi,  Bird  WatcAitig.  p.  ns. 

"  Ilarwin,  op.  til.  ii.  I3^. 
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to  Kviigger  were  endowed  with  stronger  passions  thun  the 
men.'  they  were  also  allowed  to  inakc  proposals.-  This  is 
still  the  case  amotig  the  Choroti  of  the  Gran  Cliaco.  During 
the  algaroba  season,  when  marriages  arc  usually  contracted 
among  them,  those  young  men  and  women  who  want  to 
marr>'  wander  about  from  village  to  village.  In  each  village 
dances  are  perfomkeil  on  four  successive  evenings.  "  Free 
love  IS  connected  with  these  dances  and  tlie  girls  play  tlic 
most  active  part  in  (Iicni  although  tliey  do  not  actively  »'n- 
gagc  in  the  entertainment.  After  each  dantx*.  and  par- 
ticularly after  t)ie  last  <ine.  the  tiviisye,  each  girl  may  choose 
herself  a  temporary  lover  for  the  night.  The  avus\-e  which 
is  held  on  the  fourtJi  ewning  is  supposed  to  he  decisive : 
those  girls  who  have  found  men  whom  tticy  like  ai>d  want  to 
marry,  then  keep  them,  not  only  for  that  night  but  for  ever. 
After  this  the  young  man  is  taken  to  the  house  and  ^nllage 
of  the  girl,  where  he  thenceforwards  remains  as  her  husband 
and  becomes  a  member  of  his  wife's  family."'  Of  tin- 
Sotegaraik  or  Tapieti,  on  the  Pilcomayo,  a  recent 
German  explorer  writes : — "  The  women  and  girls  dance 
behind  the  men.  now  separately,  now  in  groups,  On  tliis 
occasion  the  girls  also  choose  their  husband*^,  quickly 
removing  tlie  spouse  elect  from  the  row  of  the  dancers  and 
then  disappearing  with  him  There  is  no  marriage  cere- 
mony."* Among  the  Boror6  Indians  of  Matto  Grosso  tlic 
proposal  of  marriage  likewise  comes  from  the  woman. 
"  The  young  man  sits  in  the  bahiio  (the  men's  house),  the 
young  girl  sends  liim  mmgan  of  maize  '  if  he  acci-pts, 
he  is  a  bridegroom."  But  if  he  eats  only  a  portion  or  docs 
not  eat  any  at  all,  he  thereby  signilies  that  he  either  wishes  to 
)X)stponc  his  decision  or  rejects  the  proposal  outright.^ 
Among  the  Tarahumaro  of  Mexico,  sa>^  Dr    Lumliolt/. 

'  Rencger.  NaturgaehiekU  dtr  SAtigtibun  vch  Paranitay.  p.  ii. 

*  Moor«.  Marriott  Cittloms.  p.  i6t. 

*  Kwtni.   Indian  Datues  m  tht  Gran  Chaco,  p.  30.     Soc  ub«> 
S'ordrnskidM.  Indiattliv  i  El  Gran  Cliaco,  pp   y<}.  82.  84. 

*  Henmaan,  '  Di«  ethnogiaphischen  Ergebnisse  dcr  Deutfidicn 
Pilcomayn- Expedition.'  in  Ztitickr.  /.  Elkiiol.  xl.  119. 

*  FriC  and  Radln.  '  Cuntritrattoni  to  (he  bttidy  trf  th*^  Murom 
Iiidiuu,'in/mw  AnXir  hut.  mxvi  390. 
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"  the  cii^ttom  of  the  country  requireti  the  i^rl  to  f\n 
:tll  the  courting.  She  is  just  as  bashful  as  the  yount; 
swain  whom  5he  wishes  to  fascinate,  but  she  has  to  take  tlic 
initiative  in  love  aftairs.  The  young  people  meet  only  at  the 
feasts,  and  after  she  has  got  mildly  under  the  influence  of  the 
native  beer  that  is  liberally  consumed  by  all,  she  tries  to 
attract  his  attention  by  dancing  before  him  in  a  clumsy 
way,  up  and  down  on  the  same  spot.  But  so  bashful  is  sho 
that  she  persistently  keeps  her  back  towards  him.  ...  H 
occasion  requires,  the  parents  of  the  girl  may  say  to  the 
IKirents  of  the  boy,  '  Our  daughter  wants  to  many  your 
son.'  Then  they  send  the  girl  to  the  boy's  home,  that  th<' 
young  people  may  become  acquainted.  For  two  or  three 
days,  perhaps,  they  do  not  speak  to  each  oilier,  but  finally 
she  playfully  begins  to  throw  pebbles  at  him.  If  lie  dops  not 
return  them,  she  understands  that  he  docs  not  care  for  her. 
If  he  throws  them  back  at  her,  she  knows  that  she  has  won 
him.  She  lets  her  blanket  drop  and  runs  off  into  the  wood, 
and  he  is  not  long  in  following  her."  Sometimes  a  boy  who 
ver>'  much  likes  a  certain  girl  may  make  the  first  advances, 
but  even  then  he  has  to  wait  until  she  throws  the  first  pebbles 
and  drops  the  blanket ;  for  among  these  Indians  "  it  i&  the 
woman  who  seeks  the  man,  and  the  fair  wlio  deserve  the 
brave."*  So  also  among  the  Pueblos  "  the  usual  order  of 
courtship  is  reversed  :  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to  marry  she 
docs  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  her,  but  selects 
one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  her  father,  who  visits 
the  parents  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them  with  his 
daughter's  wishes.  It  seldom  happens  that  any  objections 
to  the  match  are  made."*  Among  the  Indians  of  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia  "  a  dance  was  held  at  certain 
seasons  to  permit  the  young  men  and  women  to  choose  life 

'  Luinholti,  Unknown  Aftxito,  i.  267  sg.  OI  another  Mexican 
tilbe,  the  Huichol,  tlie  same  traveller  says  (ibid.  u.  93]  that  among 
th«  young  people  the  man  setks  the  woman  but  among  th«  penons 
of  more  matnre  age  the  woman  s«e)cs  the  man. 

'  Bancroft.  Nativs  Races  of  Iht  Pacifie  Sliic.  i.  547  s^.  See  aUo 
Schoolcraft,  Anhivts  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  iv.  86  (Moi)ul} ; 
Solborg. '  GebrSuche  iler  Mlttelmesa-Kc^i  (Mocjiii)  bei  Namengcbungr. 
Heinit  nnd  Tod.'  in  ZeiHchr.  f.  Elknnt.  xxx^ii.  62<>. 


partnore.  A  younR  man  might  choose  a  wife  at  a  cortain 
IH-riotl  of  the  dance  I>y  taking  hold  of  her  IvU  or  hy  iiun'ly 
laying  his  hand  upon  her.  If  accepted,  she  allowed  him  to 
(lance  with  her  to  the  even,  when  the  couple  were  led  out 
before  Ihc  people  by  the  chief  and  proclaimed  man  and  wife. 
A  girl  could  choose  a  man  in  the  same  way."'  Among  the 
Thompson  Indians  the  girls  generally  touched  the  young 
men  on  either  tlie  head  or  the  arm,  Ihc  man  usually  took 
to  wife  the  girl  who  had  touched  him.  but  he  was  not  t-om- 
pelled  to  do  so  ;  and  we  are  told  that  some  Rirls  who  touched 
a  man  and  were  not  accepted  foU  ^n  ashamed  ihat  ihey 
committed  suicide.* 

Mr  Batchelor  say  that  it  occurs  amoni:  the  Ainu  that  (he 
young  woman  docs  the  wooing  and  courting,  in  which  case 
she  gets  the  mother  and  father  to  call  upon  the  parents  of  her 
choice ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  proposal  is  accepted,  the 
hridegroom  is  removed  from  his  own  family  to  take  up  his 
abode  close  to  the  hut  of  his  father-in-law.^  But  Pilsudski 
states  that  though  the  custom  of  women  trj-ing  to  win  men 
did  formerly  exist,  it  is  no  longer  observed,  and  that  Ainu 
women  "  are  even  very  much  displeased  at  any  hint  of  such 
a  thing."  Their  mj'thology  ascribes  this  custom  to  Tungus 
women.*  In  Borneo,  also,  there  is  a  tribe  who  Ls  accused 
by  its  neighbours  of  practising  such  a  custom :  it  is  a 
common  statement  made  by  the  Kayans  that  "  among  the 
Katabits  the  initiative  in  all  love-making  is  taken  by  the 
women."* 

Among  the  Western  Inlanders  of  Torres  Straits  "  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  young  women  to  propose  marriage  to  the 
young  men.  but  this  has  been  interdicted  by  the  mission- 
aries."    Dr.  Haddon  believes  that  young  men  never  made 

*  Tcit,  *  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Interior.'  in  Canada  anii  iti  PrcvinMt. 
vol.  xxi.  Th«  Pacific  Pmvince,  pt.  i.  309.  See  also  Idtm. '  Ijlloort 
Indians,'  in  PublicaiicHi  of  Uke  Jeiup  Nortlk  Padfie  Enptdition, 
il.  26S. 

)  Idem.  '  Thompson  ImliiinH  cl  British  Columbia,'  in  PtMicatitmi 
of  the  Jtiup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  i.  314. 

*  Batchelor,  Ainu  and  tktir  Fotk-Jj>rt,  p.  313  i^. 

*  Mi'HCxaplicka. /ffiorfjpMd/ 5ibmii,  p.  loj. 

*  Hose  and  McDougall.  Pagan  Trtbes  0/  Bonifo,  ii.  176.  246  ij- 
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the  first  defiiiite  proposal  to  matrimony,  although  hy 
Mjenting  themselves  they  might  indicate  that  they  xwrv 
ready  to  be  sued,  The  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  folk- 
tales.* In  various  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  also,  the  marriage 
proposal  or  initiative  generally  comes  from  the  girl.'  Among 
the  Sulka  in  the  central  part  of  New  Britain,  when  a  girl 
lias  made  up  her  mind  as  to  ttic  young  man  she  n'ants  to 
marry,  she  mentions  it  to  her  father  or  some  other  near 
rrlatiw,  \\'ho  then  goc5  to  the  man  and  proposes  on  Ikt 
N'lialf.'  In  many  places  in  New  Hanover  and  NortlH-rn 
New  Ireland  it  is  likewise  the  girl  who  lakes  the  initia- 
tive and  sends  a  go-between  to  the  bridegroom  elect  lu 
inform  him  about  her  choice,*  Among  the  Maori,  when  the 
young  people  gathered  together  at  night  m  the  play-houses, 
they  made  advances  to  each  other,  and  these  advances  often 
^mc  from  the  girls,  "  the  recognised  sign  being  a  pinch,  or 
the  5cratching  of  the  finger-tip  on  the  hand  of  the  desired 
person."  *  Mr.  Tregear  even  states  that  "  in  almost  every 
case  the  first  advances  were  made  by  the  woman,  either 
directly  or  througii  one  of  her  friends  "  ;  and  in  old  Maori 
legends  girls  are  represented  as  quarrelling  about  men.* 

Among  the  Garos  of  Assam  it  is  not  only  the  privilege 
bnl  even  the  duty  of  the  girl  to  speak  first.  "  If  a  m^ 
makes  advances  to  a  girl,"  says  Dalton.  "  and  the  latter, 
rejecting  them,  chooses  also  to  tell  her  friends  that  such 
tenders  of  affection  have  been  made  to  her,  it  is  looked  on 
as  an  insult  to  the  whole  '  mah4ri  '  (motherhood)  to  wluch 

>  IluldoD,  in  RfpwU  of  tk*  Cambridgr  AnSkropologictU  Exp*4itio» 
to  Towrti  Strain,  v.  312. 

*  Sclicnuui,  MtlanetiaHt  of  British  fftw  Guinta.  pp.  76,  499,  709. 
Mdlinowskj,     '  Natives    of     Mailu.'     in     Tntu.     Roy.    Soc.    South 

lii^triilm.  xxxix  560,  Guise,  '  Tribes  mliabitin^  llie  Mutilh  o(  llic 
Wdiiigcla  Tiivcr,  \'c*v  CntneA  '  in  Jour  Atillir   hist,  xxviii    100. 

'  P»t\(msijn.  Dreiuig  Jahrt  iu  der  Siidue.  p  177  On  »onie  >sUih1.i 
nl  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Briliiiii  (;irli  occumnally  pru|Hihe 
to  men  (Vogel,  Etna  Fonckutigittut  im  Bumatck-Archipci,  p.  iij). 

*  Parkiaaoa,  «p.  oil.  p  367- 

'  Best.  '  Maori  Mairiage  CtntoRU.'  in  Tniu.  and  Prouti.  New 
Ztaland  ItulituU.  xxxvt   33 

*  Trcgeor,  The  Maori  Raet.  p.  185  tf .  See  idM  Cotenao,  Macri 
H»ui  of  Stw  Ztiiinad.  p.  2%. 
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the  girl  beknigs,  a  stain  only  to  be  obtitcratcd  by  the 
blood  of  pigs,  and  liberal  libations  of  beer  at  the  expense 
of  llie  '  mah&ri '  to  wliicli  (lie  man  belongs."  >  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  occurs  wlicn  one  daughter  of  a  family  is 
given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  her  father's  sister.* 

Among  the  \Vangoni,  a  ?ulu  tribe,  women  have  the  right 
to  propose.  Wlicn  a  girl  has  had  her  puberty  feast  she  goes 
to  the  house  of  the  man  she  desires  to  marr^',  accompanied 
by  her  girl  friends,  all  carr>-ing  groen  branches  and  singing, 
and  declares  in  songs  that  he  is  her  bridegroom  clert.  If  the 
man  shows  himself  unwilling  to  accept  the  proposal,  they 
all  go  back,  crj'ing  aloud ;  whereas,  if  he  accepts  it,  they 
^llout  for  joy  and  take  the  girl,  who  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
Inidc,  to  her  family .  Next  day  the  man  pays  a  visit  to  the 
girl's  father,  and  begins  to  negotiate  with  him  for  the  bride 
price,  which  is  no  easy  matter  to  settle.  This  custom, 
however,  is  nowadays  on  the  verge  of  disappearing,  as  a 
father  is  generally  inclined  to  sell  his  daughter  to  the  man 
who  sends  liim  the  largest  number  of  oxen.*  Among  the 
Konde  people  in  " German  East  Africa"  the  daughters  of 
chiefs  are  said  to  have  the  right  to  make  proposals  of 
marriage.*  Among  the  Bantu  Kavtrondo,  if  a  girl  is  not 
asked  in  marriage,  she  may  go  off  and  oflter  herself  to  a 
man  of  another  village,  who,  if  he  accepts  her.  has  to 
negotiate  for  the  payment  of  a  marriage  gift ; '  and  among 
the  Nilotic  Kavirondo,  if  a  woman  remains  unmarried  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  she  often  goes  off  to  a  chief  or 
\v-ealthy  man  and  states  tluit  she  has  come  to  stay  and  cook 
for  him,  in  which  case  he  generally  takes  her  to  wife,  paying 
for  her  only  a  small  present."     Among  some  peoples  the 

'  Dalton,  Descriptive  Elknology  of  lifugal.  p.  64.  Cf.  ifcirf.  pp.  141. 
aj}  (Bhi'iiyas.  MuAsU);     Playfair,  Gatoi.  p.  67. 

•  llaytair,  op.  cil.  p  6S. 

•  Wicsc.  '  Bottrftgc  zur  Ceschtcht«  <lcf  Zulu  im  Nartlen  \v* 
Zuinbc»l.  numei)tlit:liit«rAngi>iii.'inifri7»Jlrr./.  Lthuolcgie.  xxxil  101. 
Cf.  Shftoter,  Kafin  of  Satal,  p.  51 ;  Tyler,  Forty  Ytan  nmong  Ikt 
Xiiiui.  p.  20a  sq. 

•  Ftillcbi-m.  Wilt  f)fntschc  W/ntw-  vvd  Rtttfitma-Gtbifi.  p.  j^O. 

■■  JnlitKlon,  t'xatida  ProUft^ate.  \».  718  Hoblcy.  taHtrt 
l'f.MbUi,\i    iH.       '   |i>lin'lr>n,  0^.  n'r.  p.  ;gi      llnbl«y,  o/>. <i'f.  |>.  it». 
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father  or  parents  of  a  giil  takv  the  initiative  and  choose 
a  husband  for  the  daughter.' 

The  male  very  frequently  fights  with  other  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  female.  Thus,  during  the  season  of  love, 
the  males  even  of  the  most  timid  animal  species  engage 
in  desperate  combats.  This  fighting  for  a  female  occurs 
among  insects,*  and  is  extremely  prevalent  in  the  order  of  the 
Vertebrata.  Among  the  mammal'^  lower  than  man  there 
is  certainly  a  normal  co-existence  of  combat  and  courtship  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  primeval  human  ancestors 
also  fought  for  the  possession  of  females.  Fights  of  this 
kind  seem  even  now  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  antong 
various  savage  peoples. 

Azara  tells  us  that  among  the  Guanas  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Upper  Paraguay  the  men  often  refrain  from  marrying 
until  they  are  twenty  years  old  or  more,  as  before  that  age 
they  cannot  defeat  their  rivals.*  In  his  description  of 
Brazilian  sivages  von  Martins  states  that  among  the  Mura? 
on  the  Madeira  the  wives  ate  mostly  gaint-d  in  a  combat  with 
fists  between  all  the  lovers  of  the  same  girl,  and  that  the  like 
is  the  case  with  the  l*ass^s  •  Among  the  Patwin  of  California 
it  occasionally  happened  tliat  men  who  had  a  quarrel  about 
a  woman  fought  a  duel  with  bows  and  arrows  at  long 
distances.*  Speaking  of  the  Northern  Indians,  Hcamc 
states  tliat  "  it  lias  ever  been  the  custom  among  those 
people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom  they 
are  attached ;  and,  of  course,  the  strongest  party  always 
carries  oR  the  prize.  A  weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter 
and  well<belovcd.  is  seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that 
a  stronger  man  thinks  worth  his  notice.  .  .  .      This  custom 

'  Appun,  '  Die  IndUncr  von  Britbcli-Guayiuia.'  in  t>as  Ausland, 
nUv.  124  (Anvnks).  Coudrean,  Chet  tios  ludiens.  j>.  117  (Rou- 
couyenne*,  of  l-'ren^  Guionii).  Ilrxllifkii,  '  Notex  on  tbc  Indianit  of 
SoDora,  M«xtco.'  in  American  Anthropologist,  N.S.  vi.  69  (Yaqui). 
Teit,  '  TIiompKKi  Indian^,'  in  PublicalioHs  of  the  piup  North 
Pacific  Expedilion,  i.  313.     Kropf,  Dai  Volk  der  Xosa-Kaffirn.  p.  133. 

*  Darwin,  0^.  ctt.  I.  439,  501. 
■  Axara,  Voyagts  dans  t'AmdrifUt  mdridiotaU.  U.  94. 

*  V,  Martius.  Btitrtigt  tur  Elhnographie  AmeriMu'i.  i.  .(ii.  yif. 
'  PtiwciH,  Tribtt  of  CaJifoTHiii,  p,  xii  sij. 
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prtvaib  throughout  all  their  tribes,  and  causes  a  great  spirit 
of  emulation  among  their  youth,  who  arc  upon  all  occasions, 
from  their  childhood,  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in 
wrestling."'  Richardson  also  saw,  more  than  once,  a 
stron^r  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker 
counlrjinan.  "  Any  one,"  he  says,  "  may  challenge  another 
to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  overcomes,  may  carry  off  his  wife  as  the 
prize.  .  .  .  The  bereaved  husband  meets  his  loss  with  the 
resignation  which  custom  prescribes  in  such  a  case,  and  seeks 
his  revenge  by  taking  the  wife  of  another  man  weaker  than 
himself."'  With  reference  to  the  Slave  Indians,  Mr. 
ffooper  says : — "  If  a  man  desire  to  despoil  his  neighbour  of 
his  wife,  a  trial  of  strength  of  a  curious  nature  ensues  :  they 
seize  each  other  by  the  hair,  which  is  worn  long  and  flowing, 
and  thus  strive  for  the  mastery,  until  one  or  another  cries 
feccavi.  ^lould  the  victor  be  the  envious  man,  he  has  to 
pay  a  certain  number  of  skins  for  the  husband-changing 
woman."*  Among  the  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait  Mr. 
Nelson  was  told  by  an  old  man  that  in  ancient  times,  when 
a  husband  and  a  lover  quarrelled  about  a  woman,  they  were 
disarmed  by  the  neighbours  and  then  settled  the  trouble 
witli  their  fists  or  by  wre.stling,  th*:  victor  in  the  struggle 
taking  the  woman.* 

In  the  i.-tlands  outside  Kamchatka,  if  a  husband  found  that 
a  rival  liad  been  with  Iiis  wife,  he  woukl  admit  that  the  rival 
had  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  her.  "  Let  us  try,  then,"  he 
would  say,  "  which  of  us  has  the  greafer  right,  and  shall  liave 
her."  After  that  they  would  take  off  their  clothes  and  begin 
to  beat  each  other's  backs  with  sticks,  and  he  who  first  fell 
to  the  ground  unable  to  bear  any  more  blows  lost  his  right 
to  the  woman.^    Among  the  Yukaghir,  when  a  young  man 

■  HMin«,  Jourtuy  Jrom  Primct  0/  Wattt't  fori  lo  tMt  Sotlhtrn 
Ot*<**t,  p.  104  ff, 

■  Richardson,  Antic  Stareking  EitpeditioH,  ii.  34  tq.  Cf.  Mac* 
kcQiie,  Voyagts  from  Monirtai  to  tkt  Frottn  and  Pacifit  Ouam, 
l'.  I45 :  R<»s, '  Eut«rp  TiiuKh,'  in  Smi'fAimidN  Report,  1666,  p.  310. 

*  Hooper,  Ttn  Monlhs  among  tlu  TenU  cj  Hit  Tuthi,  p.  303. 

•  MelsoD. '  Eskimo  about  B«ring  Strait,'  in  Ann.  Ktp.  Bur.  Ellkitol. 
xviii.  391,     Cf.  Naiueu,  hint  Crosting  of  CruHlaHd,  ti,  319. 

'  Steller,  BtKhntbitng  von  dtm  LaniU  Kaittlicha'ko.  p.  34(1 
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finds  a  rival  in  the  tent  of  the  girl  he  visits  at  night,  he  com- 
))rL<  him  to  come  out  and  fight.  The  vanquished  one  goes 
off  liome.  and  the  conqueror  re-enters  the  tent.  In  olden 
times,  according  to  the  talcs  of  the  Yul-aghir  ri\-ais  used  to 
go  away  from  the  tents  and  fight  until  one  or  the  other  vizs 
killed.*  Komantic  marriages  in  which  a  young  man  obtains 
his  hride.  not  through  serving  for  her,  but  through  braving 
dangers  and  overcoming  enemies  and  competitors,  are  very 
popular  in  the  tales  of  the  Chukchec,  and  occur  even  at  the 
present  day  among  them,  tn  one  story  we  arc  told  of  a  girl 
who  caused  her  suitors  to  run  foot-races  with  her  and  took  in 
marriage  the  one  who  succeeded  in  distancijig  her ;  and 
sometimes  a  series  of  contests  i<.  said  to  take  place  before 
a  man  sticcecds  in  obtaining  his  wife.* 

Fighting  for  women  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
AuMralian  natives.  Speaking  of  those  near  Herbert  Vale 
in  Northern  Queensland,  Dr.  Lumholtz  says  that  "  if  a 
woman  is  good-looking,  all  the  men  want  her,  and  the  one 
who  is  most  influential,  or  who  is  the  strongest,  is  accordingly 
generally  the  victor."  Hence  the  majority  of  tlic  young 
men  must  wait  a  long  time  before  they  get  wives,  as  they 
liave  not  the  courage  to  tight  the  requisite  duel  for  one  nith 
an  older  man.'  Narcisse  Peltier,  who  during  seventeen 
years  was  detamed  by  a  tribe  of  Queensland  Australians, 
slates  ttiat  the  men  "  not  unfrcquently  tight  with  spears  for 
the  p05.se*3ion  of  a  woman."  •  In  the  trit>es  of  Western 
Victoria  described  by  Mr.  Dawson  a  young  chief  who  cannot 
get  a  wife,  and  falls  in  love  with  one  belonging  to  a  chief  who 
has  more  tlian  two,  can,  with  her  consent,  challenge  the 
husband  to  single  combat ,  and  if  the  husband  is  defeatCil, 
the  conqueror  makes  her  his  legal  wife,^  "  On  the  Hunter," 
says  Mr.  Ridley,  "  when  a  man  seeks  a  wife  he  goes  to  a  camp 
where  men  and  women  arc  sitting  together  round  a  lire,  and 
llirows  in  a  boomerang.     If  one  of  the  men  throws  back  a 

'  Jocl»cl*on,  Yuitigiir.  p.  63.         '  l!oRf»ra«.  Chitkchff.  p.  579  »(^. 
*  lAim\vA\T,  Among  Cannitxilf.  Pit.  it).  tSf. 
'  SptMii:CT,  I'liiwipif*  of  Sochtoxy,  I.  6rti. 

-  Dawson,  AHilralian  AhorigiMf.  p.  lA.  Cf.  Ridkv.  Aboriginti 
of  A  HStrahM.  p.  b. 
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boomerang  at  hira  he  has  to  light  for  the  privilege  sought ; 
but  if  no  one  challenges  him,  he  quickly  steps  in  and  takes 
one  of  the  young  women  for  his  wife."'  Among  the  abori- 
gines of  New  South  Wales,  says  Dr.  Eraser,  it  happens  that 
two  rivals  fight  for  a  girl,  and  that  she  is  the  prize  of  victory.' 

Among  the  Kiwai  Papuans  of  British  New  Guinea, 
according  to  Dr.  Landtman.  most  fighting  inside  a  tribe  is 
occasioned  by  the  fair  sex  :  and  in  their  tales  about  a 
mythical  hero,  by  name  Sfdo — the  first  man  who  was  killed 
by  another — the  two  men  are,  characteristically  enough, 
represented  as  fighting  for  a  woman.'  The  principal  causes 
of  war  among  the  Maori  are  well  put  in  one  of  their  aphorisms, 
"  By  women  and  land  are  men  lost."  In  ancient  days 
women  were  the  causes  of  many  sanguinary  wars  among 
them,  although  they  were  not  an  exogamous  people.*  We 
are  told  that  if  a  Maori  lady  had  two  or  more  lovers,  a  feud 
might  take  place  between  them,  assisted  by  their  relatives, 
and  tlie  conqueror  seized  the  lady,  who  often  fajed  badly 
in  the  scuffle.'  In  Samoa  and  Fiji,  also,  women  were  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  fighting  ;  *  and  of  the  natives  of  Makin, 
of  the  Gilbert  Group,  it  is  said  that  "  they  have  no  wars,  and 
^-ery  few  arms,  and  seldom  quarrel  except  about  their 
women."' 

In  some  of  the  Bushman  coirmiimities  in  South  Africa 
"  a  youth  who  desired  to  take  to  himself  a  girl  was  obliged 
to  prove  himself  a  man  by  fighting  mth  others  for  her  and 
winning  her  by  victory."'  Among  the  Mounuin  Damara, 
"  if  one  person  feels  hirascU  stronger  than  another  he  will 


'  Ridlejr,  Kamiiaroi,  Dipfil,  and  TvmibMl.  p.  137. 

'  Fnaer,  Aborigitus  of  New  South  Waits,  p.  36. 

■  Landtman.  Sya  Gutttra  firtUit,  p.  81. 

'  Best,  ■  Notes  on  the  Art  o(  War,  u  conducted  b>'  the  Maori  of 
New  Zealand,'  in  Joitr.  Polymstan  Soc.  xi.  13, 

'  I'olack,  Matintri  and  Cusiomt  0/  the  Ntw  Zt^ilaiuUn,  i.  139  ifK> 
See  also  Colcuso,  op.  cil.  p.  Jj  tq. 

•  I'litchard.  Polynesian  RtntinisetHets.  pp.  55.  I6!>- 

•  WiIkM,  Narralitia  0/  tka  UniUd  SlaUs  EiptoriHg  Exptiiliou, 
V.  71. 

•  Thwil,  Ytlhw  and  Vark-sMinMd  P^oplt  of  Africa  souih  of  (»» 
Zambtii,  p.  47.    Cf,     Lkhtcnttein.  Travels  tx  Soutliern  Africa,  ii.  48. 
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L-oDJtidur  tiimself  jK-rtuctly  »t  liberty  to  taki-  awny  by  forcu 
any  female  to  whom  lie  takes  a  fancy." '  The  chief  cause  of 
quarrels  and  fights  on  the  Congo,  says  Mr.  Weeks,  is  about 
women  ;  "  if  you  piisli  the  matter  to  its  real  origin  you  will 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  find  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it."' 
The  people  of  Wadal  are  notorious  for  their  desperate  fights 
for  women  :  and  among  tin:  young  men  of  Baghirroi  bloody 
feuds  between  ri%'als  are  far  from  rare.'* 

In  other  cases  the  rivalry  of  the  suitors  takes  less  ^'iolent 
and  more  playful  forms.  .Among  the  Maori,  if  a  girl  had 
two  suitors  with  equal  prutcnsions,  a  kind  of  "  pulling- 
match,"  called  he  puna  ma,  was  arranged  in  which  the  girl'^i 
arms  were  dragged  by  each  of  them  in  opposite  directions, 
the  stronger  man  being  the  victor.*  Thpy  also  had  the 
foUounng  custom,  known  as  kai  tamahine.  "  A  party  of 
young,  activu,  and  presentable  men  would  form  themselves 
into  a  party  and  go  on  a  visit  to  some  \'in3ge  where  resided  a 
young  woman  noted  for  her  good  looks  and  qualities.  The 
visit  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  themselves  anil 
their  accomplishments  to  the  girl,  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
accept  one  of  them  as  a  husband.  The  period  of  the  visit 
would  be  quite  a  gay  time,  for  the  party  of  yoxmg  men 
would  give  performances  of  v-arious  kinds,  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  skill,  grace,  dexterity,  and  so  forth,  each  endeavouring 
to  excel  his  companions.  They  would  perform  haka.  or 
posture  dances,  of  various  kinds,  and  play  games  of  skill. 
Each  would  hope  that  the  girl  would  select  him  as  a  hus- 
band."" Anmng  the  Dongolowecs  of  Kordofan.  as  we  are 
informed  by  Ur.  Felkin.  if  two  men  are  suitors  for  a  girl, 
and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  ri\-als,  the 
following  method  is  adopted.  The  fair  lady  has  a  knife  tied 
to  each  forearm,  so  fixed  that  the  blade  of  the  knife  projects 

'  Stow,  ffative  Races  of  South  Africa,  p.  a6o. 
»  Weeks.  Among  Congo  Cannibals,  p.  126. 

•  Barth.  Keitm  iiurf  Enldnkvngen  in  Soti-  unit  CttUral-Aftika. 
iii.  3Ja 

•  DieSenbach.  Travels  in  Sew  Zealand.  H.  Jt6  $q.  Taylor.  Trf  ika  n 
Maui.  p.  337. 

•  Bert,  *  Maori  Marriage  Custom*.'  in  TniNl.  and  Proceed.  New 
Zealand  Inslilute.  xxxvi.  36. 
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below  the  elbow.  She  then  takes  up  a  position  on  a  log  of 
wood,  the  young  men  sitting  on  either  side  with  their  legs 
closely  pressed  ngainst  hers.  Raising  her  arms,  the  girl 
loans  forward ,  and  slowly  presses  the  knives  into  the  th^hs  of 
her  woiild-be  husbands.  The  suitor  who  best  undergoes  this 
trial  of  endurance  wins  the  bride,  whose  first  duty  after 
marriage  is  to  dress  the  wounds  she  has  herself  inflicted.* 
The  Kirghiz  have  a  race  called  the  "  love  chase,"  which  may 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  form  of  marriage  among  them. 
"  In  this  the  bride,  armed  with  a  formidable  whip,  mounts 
a  fleet  horse,  and  is  pursued  by  all  the  young  men  who  make 
any  pretensions  to  her  hand.  She  will  be  given  as  a  prize  to 
the  one  who  catches  her,  but  she  has  the  right,  besides 
urging  on  her  horse  to  the  utmost,  to  use  her  whip,  often 
with  no  mean  force,  to  keep  off  those  lovers  who  are  unwel- 
come to  her,  and  she  will  probably  favour  the  one  whom  she 
has  already  chosen  in  her  heart.  As,  however,  by  Kirghiz 
custom,  a  suitor  to  the  hand  of  a  maiden  is  obliged  to  give 
a  certain  kalym,  or  purchase-money,  and  an  agreement  must 
be  made  with  the  father  for  the  amount  of  dowry  which  he 
gives  his  daughter,  the  '  Love  Chase  '  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form."*  Among  some  of  the  Pepos  of  Formosa  "there 
was  a  custom  of  liolding,  on  a  certain  day  specially  annoimced, 
a  running  race  in  which  all  young  bachelors  competed.  Tlie 
prize  was  the  privilege  of  marrying  the  most  beautiful  girl 
of  the  tribe."' 

In  ancient  India  it  was  a  custom  in  royal  circles  when  a 
princess  became  marriageable  for  a  tournament  to  be  held. 
and  the  victor  was  chosen  by  the  princess  as  her  husband. 

'  Wilson  and  Felkin,  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  ii.  310. 

■  Schuyler,  Turhtstan,  i.  42  sq.  Vatikhanof  {Rusiians  in  Central 
Asia.  p.  84)  mentions  a  Kirghiz  game  in  which  the  youth  who 
finds  most  favour  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  girls  has  to  perform  some 
dexterous  feat  or  sing  a  song ;  if  his  performaace  is  creditable  the 
girl  rewards  him  with  a  hearty  kiss. 

'  Davidson,  Island  of  Formosa,  p.  581  sq.  According  to  Dr. 
MuUer  ('  IJeber  die  Wildenstamme  der  Insel  Formosa.'  in  Zeilschr.  f. 
Ethtiol.  x!ii.  230),  the  form  of  marriage  among  some  Formosa  savages 
consists  "  in  einem  Wettbewerb  zwischen  den  Brautigam  und  einen 
anderen  (finjiierten)  Bewerber." 
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TWs  custom,  known  as  the  Swayamvara  or  "  Maiden's 
Choice,"  is  often  mentioned  in  the  legends.'  So  also  wc  meet 
with  several  instances  of  emulation  for  women  in  Greek 
legends  and  m>'th3.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Danaus  estab- 
lished a  race  for  his  daughters,  and  that  "  he  that  outran 
all  the  rest  was  to  have  the  first  choice,  and  take  her  whom  he 
most  approved  ;  he  that  was  next  in  order  was  to  have  the 
second  choice,  and  so  on  to  the  last ;  and  those  who  had 
no  suitors  were  ordered  to  wait  till  new  ones  came  to  the 
course."  Icarus  likewise  proposed  a  race  for  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  *  And  according  to  Pindar,  Antaeus,  father  of  a  fair- 
hairod  and  greatly-praised  daughter,  who  had  many  suitors, 
stationed  the  whole  company  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  race- 
course, saying  that  he  should  have  her  for  his  bride  who 
should  prove  foremost  in  the  race  and  first  touch  her 
garments.* 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  for  presentiments  of  love,  South 
•Slavonian  youths  wTestlc  with  each  other,  believing  that 
he  who  prove-s  the  stronger  will  get  the  prettier  wife.* 
Arthur  Young  informs  us  of  the  following  strange  custom 
which  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  Ireland  in  his  time : — 
"  There  is  a  very  ancient  custom  here,"  he  says,  "  for  a 
number  of  country  neighbours  among  the  poor  people  to 
fix  upon  some  young  woman  that  ought,  as  they  th^k,  to 
be  married  :  they  also  agree  upon  a  young  fellow  as  a  proper 
husband  for  her  ;  this  determined,  they  send  to  the  fair  one's 
cabin  to  inform  her  that  on  the  Stmday  following  '  she  ia  to 
be  horsed,'  that  is,  carried  on  men's  backs.  She  must  then 
provide  whisky  and  cider  for  a  treat,  as  all  will  pay  her  a 
visit  after  mass  for  a  hurling  match.  As  soon  as  she  is 
horsed  the  hmhng  begins,  in  which  the  young  fellow  ap- 
pointed for  her  husband  has  the  e>'cs  of  all  the  company 
fixed  on  him :  if  he  comes  off  ccmqueror,  he  is  certainly 
married  to  the  girl ;  but  if  another  is  victorious,  he  as 
certainly  loses  her,  for  she  is  the  prize  of  the  victor.    .    .    . 

*  Samudvoa,  India,  Past  and  Prtunt,  p.  48. 
■  Pausanias,  Dticriptio  Grtueiat.  lii.  13.  i  ly. 
'  Hnd&r.  Pylkia,  ix.  117, 

*  Krauss,  SOU  Ufid  BraiuM  lUr  SMilmtn,  p.  163  if. 
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Sometimes  one  barony  hurls  against  aiMther,  but  a  marrlage- 
abk  girl  is  always  the  prize."' 

A  suitor  may  ako  be  anxious  to  display  his  manliness  in 
the  presence  of  his  girl  without  any  emulAtton  with  rivals. 
Pitrft  telU  us  that  in  Sicily  "  the  youth  who  wishes  to  many 
seeks  to  gi%-c  some  public  proof  of  hb  valour  and  to  show 
himself  off.  In  Chiaramonte,  not  to  speak  of  other  districts, 
in  evidence  of  his  virile  force,  he  bears  in  a  procession  the 
standard  of  some  confraternity,  a  very  high  and  rkhly 
adorned  standard  which  makes  its  staff  bend  to  a  semicircle, 
of  such  enormous  weight  that  the  bearer  must  walk  in  a 
tciribly  bent  po&ition,  his  head  and  loins  thrown  back  and  hifi 
feet  forward.  On  reaching  the  hou%  of  his  betrothed  he 
makes  a  great  many  proofs  of  his  boldness  and  skill  in 
wielding  this  accursed  standard,  which  in  that  moment 
seems  a  plaything  in  his  hands,  but  may  yet  prove  fatal 
to  somebody."' 

Among  savages,  as  among  ourselves,  a  young  man  tries 
by  various  means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  girl  he  desires 
to  marry.  Dr.  Eylmann  states  that  the  courtship  of  a  South 
Australian  black  does  not  fundamentally  differ  from  that  of 
a  white  man  ;  he,  too,  expresses  his  love  by  soft  glances,  a 
pleasant  smite,  and  courtesies  of  various  kinds,"  Among 
the  Gila  of  Northern  Mexico,  "  when  a  young  man  sees  a  girl 
whom  he  desires  for  a  wife,  he  first  endeavours  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  parents ;  this  accomplished,  he  proceeds 
to  serenade  his  lady-love,  and  will  often  sit  for  hours,  day 
after  day.  near  her  house,  plajnng  on  his  flute.  Should  the 
girl  not  appear  it  is  a  sign  she  rejects  him  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  comes  out  to  meet  him,  he  knows  that  his 
siiit  is  accepted,  and  he  tates  her  to  his  house."  * 
In  primitive  human  courtship,  as  Dr.  Havek>ck  Ellis 
observes,  music  frequently  plays  a  very  cmisidcrabte, 
though  not  usually  the  sole,  part,  being  generally  found  as  the 

<  Youag.  '  Totu  in  InUad.'  io  Pinkertoii.  CoUuHon  of  Voytigu 

and  Traotis.  iii.  860. 

»  Pitr*.  Usiie^iltimicnd»Hi4lpngiudindaiK'Polosititiam.ii.t4. 

■•  Eylmaan,  Die  Eingebortmen  dtr  KoI<mu  SiidamtralieH,  p.  199. 

•  Bancroft,  »>.  eit.  L  5^9.  Cf.  Fletcher  and  La  Fl««he. '  Onuba 
Tnb*,'  in  Ami,  Rep.  Bur.  EIHnol.  scvii  319. 
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accompaniment  of  the  song  and  the  dance  at  erotic  festivals.' 
Pancing  is  a  frequent  means  of  sexual  excitement  and 
method  of  courtship.*  Among  the  Hos  in  Chota  Xagpur 
"  it  is  at  the  village  dances  that  most  of  the  courting  takes 
place."*  In  the  Mortlock  Islands  the  young  men  who  wish 
to  marry  saunter  about  m  the  villages  neat  and  trim ;  at 
night  there  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  most  marriages 
arc  concluded  on  such  occasions,*  Among  the  Western 
Islanders  of  Torres  Straits,  "  during  the  numerous  and  pro- 
longed dances  of  former  days,  the  young  women  watched  the 
active  movements  of  the  capering  youths,  admired  their 
glossy  skin,  their  frizzly  hair,  their  numerous  gay  ornaments, 
and  took  delight  in  their  wonderful  activity.  .  .  .  Pre- 
eminence had  its  reward,  for,  as  the  former  chief  of  Mabiiiag 
put  it—'  In  England,  if  a  man  has  plenty  of  money, 
women  want  to  marry  him  ;  so  here,  if  a  man  dances  well, 

they  want  him  too. It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Haddon. 

"  when  the  nati%'cs  described  to  me  their  courtship  customs 
that  they  generally  b^an  with  a  reference  to  dancing."' 

■  ]£llu,  op.  til.  (vul.  iv.)  Sexual  S«lccliou  m  Man,  p.  130. 

*  Ibid.  (vol.  iii.)  Analysis  «f  the  Sexiinl  Impubc.  Ac  p.  54  S'/y, 
Klentm,  Allgenuine  Ciillur-OeschichU  titr  MenuKheit,  i.  257  sqq. 
Kuli§chor,  '  Die  gcschlcchtltchc  Ziichtu-ahl  bci  den  Mcivscben  in  dor 
Urieit,'  in  Ztttichr.  /.  Llknot.  viii.  14^  iqg.  Waltaschek.  Primitive 
Muiie.  p.  199  tqq.  Idtm,  An/ditgt  der  Tonkunsl.  p.  itd  iqq.  Hirn, 
Origim  of  Art,  \>.  233  tq.  Ortws,  Play  of  Man,  p.  273.  Stoll. 
Dm  OescMlechlilebeit  in  der  Viilktrpsychologie.  p.  580  iqq.  WtiiSen. 
Sorlh-Wtit  AtnaioHf.  p.  198  n.  2,  Ivhrcnreich.  '  Uebcr  die  Boto- 
cud"'*.'  in  Zeitichr.  /.  Elknol.  xis.  33.  Powers,  Trtbsi  of  CaliforHia, 
p  <;;-  Teit,  quoted  iupra,  p.  458  ^q.  (tribes  of  llic  interior  of  Britisli 
Columbia).  Idem.  '  Tlionipion  IndiMi^.'  in  Pitblicatioits  of  the  Jtsup 
S'orlli  Pacific  Expsdilion,  i.  324.  Gttselcr,  Dte  Otler-Inui,  p.  41 
(Uutcr  Islanders).  Tumoc,  5iiHii>it.  p.  g$.  Waitz-Gcrlaud,  AntMr^- 
pologie  dtr  NatMrv>lke>,  vi.  754  (Auatraliai)  abori^ies).  Strehlow. 
Dte  Arandu-  unit  Loritja-Sldttme  in  ZtniTtl-Amlratittt.  vol  iv. 
pt.  J.  'n-  Bonwick.  Daily  Ltff  and  Origin  0}  Ike  TatmaniitHi.  p.  }8. 
V.  KoMsn,  TrdskfolMet,  p.  272  19.  (B.itna  i»  N'(irth-Easti-iii  Rhodesia). 
See  also  infra.  1,  501  ig.         *  Bradlcy-Birl,  Ckoia  Nagport,  p.  loa, 

'  Kubftry.  '  Din  Bewohaer  der  Mortlock  IomIo,'  iti  MtitktH. 
Geograpk.  Gtsethek.  Hamburg,  1874-79,  p.  233. 

*  HaddOD,  Head  Hunters,  p.  138.  Idem,  in  Heports  of  th»  Cam- 
bridge Anthtopotogicat  Expedition  to  Torrts  Sttatis,  v.  322. 
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Simtbr  stAtements  are  made  with  reference  to  the  natives 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I-ind,  among  whom  the  young  men 
carefully  study  the  art  of  dancing  and  not  infrequently  for 
this  purpose  make  long  journeys  to  other  tribes  which  art- 
famous  for  their  skill  in  dancing,* 

It  is  not  in  the  human  species  atone  that  we  find  courtship 
consisting  ui  a  more  or  less  prolonged  peaceful  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  male.  In  many  species  of  moths  the  males 
assemble  round  the  freshly  emerged  female,  which  sits 
apparently  motionless  while  the  little  crowd  of  suitors  buzz 
around  her  for  se%'cral  minutes.  Suddenly,  and.  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  without  any  sign  from  the  female,  one  o(  the  males 
pairs  with  her  and  all  the  others  immediately  disappear. 
It)  these  cast-s  the  mak-s  do  not  tigtit  or  struggle  in  any  way.' 
In  spiders  of  the  family  AUida  "  the  males  vie  with  each 
other  in  making  an  elaborate  display,  not  only  of  their 
grace  and  agility  but  also  of  their  beauty,  before  the  females, 
and  ...  the  females,  after  attentively  watching  the  dances 
and  tournaments  which  have  been  executed  for  their  grati- 
fication, select  for  their  mates  the  males  tlut  they  find  most 
pleasing."*  Among  birds  there  is  courtship  by  means  of 
antics  or  dances,  the  dispby  of  unusual  or  beautiful  forms  or 
colours,  and  songs  or  love-notes.  The  male  of  the  Argus 
pheasant,  noted  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  liis  plumage, 
shows  liiinself  off  before  the  female  by  erecting  his  tail  and 
expanding  his  magniliccnt  wing-feathers  ijito  a  great, 
almost  upright,  circular  fan  or  diield,  which  Ls  carried  in 
front  of  the  body.*  Mr.  Belt  has  seen  the  female  of  Florisuga 
mcliivora  sitting  quietly  on  a  branch,  and  two  males  display- 
ing their  charms  in  front  of  her :~"  One  would  shoot  up  Uke 
a  rocket;  then  suddenly  expanding  the  snow-white  tail  like 
an  inverted  parachute,  slowly  descend  in  tront  of  her,  turning 

>  Neuluiub»,  i}eutich  Neu-Guitua,  i.  iHtf  iq. 

*  PoultOD,  Colmvi  0/  AntnuUf,  p.  »9l- 

'  Peckham,  '  Obsetvations  on  Sexual  Sel«ctioi]  in  Spiders  ul 
the  Family  Attid»,'  \a  Outuionat  Paptrt  oj  (Ac  StUwal  History 
Socitiv  0/  Wiicomii,  i.  60, 

'  liarvrin,  op.  cii.  il.  00  jy.  C/.  Fnrbc*,  A  NalwaUtl't  Wmideringt 
ti*  the  HatU'n  .Irehtfitiago,  )>.  tjl. 
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round  gradttally  to  show  off  both  back  and  front.  .  .  .  The 
expanded  white  tail  covered  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  bird,  and  was  evidently  the  grand  feature  in  the  per> 
lonnance."*  The  bullfinch  "  makes  his  advances  in  front 
of  the  female,  and  then  puffs  out  his  breast,  so  that  many 
nxtre  of  the  crimson  feathers  are  seen  at  once  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case";  whilst  the  male  goldfinch, when  courting 
the  female.  "  sways  his  body  from  side  to  side,  and  quickly 
turns  his  slightly  expanded  wings  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
other,  with  a  golden  flashing  effect."*  Among  mammals 
outside  the  human  species,  however,  courtship  of  this 
peaceful  kind  is  hardly  kno^ni  Darwin  says  that  proof 
is  wanting  that  the  males  of  mammals  make  any  effort  to 
display  their  charms  to  the  female ;'  but  as  exceptions  to 
this  rule  arc  mentioned  the  males  of  some  baboon  species, 
who  are  said  to  turn  their  coloured  surfaces  to  the  females.* 
iki  also  there  is  very  little  that  deserves  to  be  called  vocal 
art  in  the  courtship  of  mammals,  most  of  tlicm  confining 
their  acoustk  demonstrations  to  a  passionate  how),  roar, 
shriek,  or  growl,  or  to  the  simple  call.  But  here  again  some 
raonkcj's  form  a  notable  exception  :  the  howling  ai>cs  collect 
in  companies  and  frequently  give  concerts  that  last  for 
hours.*  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  phenomena  of  court- 
ship in  mankind  more  closely  resemble  those  lound  among 
birds  than  those  of  other  mammals. 

Where  the  male  is  the  courier,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  female  on  her  part  does  not  remain  completely  passive. 
She  may  in  fact  display  considerable  activity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  form  the  prelude  to  the  act  of  pairing. 
Speaking  of  the  courting  of  some  eider-ducks,  Mr.  Selous 
observes  that  "  the  females  seemed  themselves  almost  as 
active  agents  in  the  sport  of  being  woood  as  were  their 
lovers  in  wooing  them,"*  And  in  the  case  of  the  stone- 
curlew,  or  great   plover,   the   dancing,   which   is    often 

*  Belt,  Tin  Naturalist  in  Niatragua,  p.  ii3. 
■  Darwin,  of.  eil.  U.  104  i^. 

*  Ibid.  h.  310.  •  GroM.  Di»  Sfi*U  der  Titti.  p.  385, 

*  Ibid.  p.  289  sq^.     See  also  Darwin,  op.  eil.  ii.  399.  ^1 

*  SdouH,  »p.  tit.  p.  144.  ^M 
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immediately  followed  by  intercourse,  is  common  to  both  the 
male  and  the  female.*  So  also  among  savage  peoples  both 
sexes  often  take  part  in  their  erotic  dances."  In  various 
animal  species  the  female  invites  the  male's  approach,  by 
call-notes  or  otherwise,*  alth<JUgh  the  invitation  be  followed 
by  that  reastance  or  fleeing  which  on  the  part  of  the  female 
is  a  regular  and  most  important  feature  of  the  performance 
of  courtship.  The  doe,  in  her  pairing-time,  calls  to  the  buck 
in  clear  tones  that  bring  him  to  her  side  at  once  ;  then 
Khe,  "  half  in  coyness,  half  in  mischief,  takes  to  flight  at  his 
eager  approach,  makes  toward  an  open  space,  and  runs  in  a 
circle.  The  buck  naturally  follows,  and  the  chase  grows  hot 
and  as  exciting  as  a  race  of  horses  on  a  track.  To  the  frequent 
high  calls  of  the  fleeing  doe  are  added  the  deep,  short  cries 
of  the  panting  btick  ;  but  suddenly  the  roguish  doe  disap- 
pears like  a  nymph  into  the  thicket  near  at  hand,  and  the 
baffled  buck  stands  with  head  erect  and  ears  throwTi  forward  ; 
then  we  see  his  head  lowered  as  he  catches  the  scent,  and  he 
too  vanishes  in  the  wood."*  Alternate  seeking  and  fleeing 
are  exceedingly  common  among  birds.  Thu.s  "  the  female 
cuckoo  answers  the  call  uf  her  mate  with  an  alluring  laugh 
that  excites  him  to  the  utmost,  but  it  is  long  before  she  gives 
herself  up  to  him.  A  mad  chase  through  tree  tops  ensues, 
during  which  she  constantly  incites  him  with  that  mocking 
call,  till  the  poor  fellow  is  fairly  driven  crazy."'  The  female 
kingfisher  often  torments  her  devoted  lover  for  half  a  day, 
coming  andcallinghtm,andthcntaking  to  flight.  "  But  she 
never  lets  him  out  of  her  sight  the  while,  looking  back  as  she 
flies  and  measuring  her  speed,  and  wheeling  back  when  he 
suddenly  gives  up  the  pursuit,"' 

>  ibid.  p.  iBs^. 

■  See,  «.;..  WaIUuch«k.  Primilivt  Muste,  p.  313 :  Idem.  An/dnge 
dtr  TonMunsl.  p.  139  sq. 

>  H&cker.  Dtr  Gesang  dtr  VSgtt,  p.  49  tqq. 

'  *  MiiUer,  quoted  by  Grow.  Play  of  Animalt,  p,  33^  if, :   tdim. 
Dit  Spielt  der  Tiere,  p.  306  tq. 

*  Idem.  Play  of  Ammals,  p.   285,     Idem,  DU  Spielt  der  Tiere, 
p.  307  jy. 

*  ld4m.  Pity  of  AnimaU.  p.  386.    Jdfm,  Dit  SpUtt  dtr  Tiere, 
p.  308. 
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Thii«  the  female  often  must  be  long  courted  before  she 
yields ;  she  has  an  instinctive  impulse  to  prevent  the  male's 
approach,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  persistent  pursuit 
and  the  exercise  of  all  his  arts.*  This  is  a  feminine  charac- 
teristic found  in  mankind  as  well  as  among  the  lower  animals. 
Both  in  savage  and  civilised  countries  courtship  may  mean  a 
prolonged  making  of  love  to  the  woman.  Mariner's  words 
with  reference  to  the  women  of  Tonga  has  a  much  more 
general  application.  "  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  he  says. 
"  tliat  these  women  are  always  easily  won;  the  greatest 
attentions  and  most  fervent  snlHtations  are  sometimes 
requisite,  even  thoiigh  there  bo  no  other  lover  in  thf  way. 
This  happens  sometimes  from  a  spirit  of  coquetry,  at  other 
limes  from  a  dislike  to  the  party,  &c.">  Anuuii;  tlif 
rppiliyans  of  the  Trichinopoly  District,  bouthem  India,  a 
girl  "  has  to  be  asked  in  marriage  a  number  of  times,  before 
consent  is  given,  lest  it  be  thought  that  slie  is  jnelding  too 
easily."'  Among  the  Omaha  "  a  man  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  will  court  agirl  for  two  or  three  years.  Sometimes  the 
girl  pretends  to  be  unmlling  to  marry  him,  just  to  trj-  his 
love,  but  at  last  she  usually  consents.  "*  When  the  Apache 
lover  has  projvosed  to  a  girl  by  staking  his  horse  in  front  of 
her  dwelling,  four  da>'s  are  allowed  her  for  an  answer.  A 
readj-  acceptance  is  apt  to  bo  criticised  with  some  severity, 
while  a  tardy  one  is  regarded  as  the  extreme  of  coqucti)'. 
Scarcely  anj'  girl  will  show  tliat  she  favours  the  suitor,  by 
leaduig  hi^  horse  to  water,  before  the  second  day,  so  as  not 
to  be  suspected  of  having  an  unusual  desire  to  be  married.^ 
In  Greenland  it  was  considered  the  proper  thing  for  a  lady 
*■  to  show  no  partiality  whatever  for  her  suitor  however 
fond  she  might  be  of  him."'    Among  the  Bakongo  "the 

*  BUctuier,    Litbe   und  LiebesUbeit   in  dtt    thittwtU.    p,    39  jyy 
Gro06,  l>it  Sf>iele  der  Titn,  p.  304  tq.       Idtm,  Play  of  Animak. 

p.  183  sq- 

*  Mariner.  Salivis  of  Ihe  Tonga  Islands,  ii.  174.  Cf.  l-'ritsch, 
Ulf  EiMgtbortHen  Siid-A/nha's,  p.  443  (Bu^hra«l). 

'  Thurston,  Caslts  and  Tribts  oj  Soulktrn  India,  vii.  138. 

*  Oorsey, '  Omah.i  Sociology,'  in  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  BUknol.  ili.  260, 

*  Creinony,  Lift  among  Iht  Apachti.  p.  246  tq 

*  Nansrii,  op.  cil.  ii.  317. 
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young  people  go  through  a  courtship.  When  the  lover 
formally  introduces  himself,  the  young  girl  flies  across  the 
fields  screaming  as  if  she  had  seen  a  wolf,  but  she  doei  not 
run  away  far  when  the  wolf  pleases  her."^  We  shall  see 
subsequently  that  at  the  weddings  of  many  peoples  virgin 
coyness  finds  a  ceremonial  expression  in  the  resistance  made 
by  the  bride. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  female  may  also  take 
an  active  part  by  acceptihg  or  refusing  her  lover  or,  if  there 
are  several  lovers,  by  selecting  one  of  them.  We  are  told  that 
she  may  exercise  such  a  choice  even  when  the  rivals  are 
fightii^  for  her  ;  but  in  such  cases  force  is  probably  the  chief 
factor  in  determining  the  possession  of  the  female  by  the 
male,*  In  mankind  the  woman's  liberty  of  choice  is  often 
liampered  by  social  factors  unknown  among  the  lower 
animals ;  but  even  among  savages  it  is  not  the  nilc  that 
women  are  married  without  having  any  voice  of  their  own 
in  the  matter.  This  is  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  principal  features  of  courtship 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  their  origin.  In  a  previous 
chapter  I  liave  dealt  with  the  passion  of  masculine  jealousy, 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  combats  of  males  for  the 
possession  of  females  ;  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  its 
remarkable  violence,  even  in  otherwise  timid  animals,  may 
]>ossibly  be  due  to  its  usefiilni'ss  to  the  sijecies  as  a  means  of 
preventing  promiscuity.'  But  it  may  be  useful  in  otlitT 
resiwcts  as  well.  Already  Burdach  observed  tliat  through 
the  lights  between  rivals  "  the  weak  are  excluded  from 
propagation  and  a  more  vigorous  procreation  is  secured."' 
And  according  to  later  writers  the  fighting  acts  as  a  sexual 
stimulant  both  on  male  and  female;  But  how  shall  we 
explain  the  jwaceful  activities  of  thi'  courting  male  ? 
In  these  activities  certain  secondary  sexual  character^; 
play- a  most  important  part,  and  the  question  of  their 
genesis  can  therefore  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.     Thu 

'  Johnston,  George  Gren/ell  and  the  Congo,  ii.  678. 

>  Tillier,  L'instincl  sexuelle,  p.  136. 

*  Supra,  p.  334  sq.  '  Bnrdach,  op.  cit.  i.  413. 
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dbcossion  of  it  may  seem  rather  remote  from  the  subject 
of  human  courtship  ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  indirectly 
A  be-aring  abo  on  points  which  arc  of  gicat  importance  < 
for  a  right  imderstanding  of  sex  reUtions  in  mankind.     It  at 
once  takes  its  to  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  selection. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SRCONDARV     SEXUAL     CHARACTERS     IN     ANIMALS— FEMALE 

COYKBSS 

Besides  natural  s«1«ctioii,  which  depends  on  the  succe«'S  of 
botli  sexes,  at  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the  general  conditions  of 
life,  Darwin  introduced  another  principle,  sexual  selection, 
which  depends  on  the  success  of  certain  individuals  over 
others  of  the  saine  sex  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of 
the  species.  According  to  the  former  principle,  those  indi* 
vidiials  who  are  most  successful  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
survive  the  others,  and  characters  us^l  to  the  species  are 
thu-s  inherited ;  according  to  the  latter,  those  individuals 
who  have  the  greatest  success  in  the  struggle  for  mates  have 
the  most  numerous  offspring,  and  the  characters  which  gave 
them  the  preference  pass  on  to  the  new  generation,  and  are 
afterwards  intensified  by  the  operation  of  like  causes.  The 
sexual  struggle  is  of  two  kinds.  In  both  it  is  carried  on  by 
individuals  of  the  same  sex ;  but  in  one  these  individuals, 
generally  the  males,  try  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals ; 
in  the  other,  they  seek  to  excite  or  charm  those  of  the  oppo- 
iUte  sex,  generally  the  females,  who  select  the  most  attractive 
males  for  their  partners.  Tliorefore  the  characters  acquirwl 
titrough  sexual  selection,  and  tran.'^mitted  chiefly  to  offspring 
of  the  same  sex,  generally  the  maks,  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
weapons  for  battle,  vigour  and  courage  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  colours,  forms,  ornaments,  sounds,  or  odours,  which 
are  felt  to  be  pleasant  The  secondary  sexual  characters  of 
the  latter  sort  arc  thus  due  to  the  preference  given  to  them  by 
the   females.     They  have  been  acquired  because  they  are 
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beautiful  or  otherwise  agn-eaWf,  wh*rcas  the  charactiTs 
resulting  front  natural  selection  have  t>ecn  acqiiircd  because 
they  arc  useful.  "  The  senses  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals."  says  I>arvnn.  "seem  to  be  so  constituted  that 
brilliant  colours  and  certain  forms,  as  welt  as  harmonious  and 
rliylhiuioil  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are  called  beautiful  ;| 
but  why  Ihis  should  be  so  we  know  not."*  According  to 
I>arwin,  natural  and  svxual  selection  arv  llius  two  different. 
sources  from  which  animal  characters  have  arisen. 

Fai-  ftr)rn  co-operating  \vith  i-ach  other,  tht-sc  two  kinds  of ' 
selection  seem  even  to  work  in  opposite  directions.  Sexual 
selection,  as  described  by  Darwin,  pioduccs  effects disadvan- 
taf;cous  to  tlie  species.  "  It  i.s  evident,"  he  saj^s,  "  that  the 
brilliant  colours,  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  &c..  of  many  male 
birds  cannot  have  been  acquired  as  a  protection ;  indeed, 
lliey  sonietinus  Ii-ad  to  danger."'  Wlien  we  consider  what 
unimportant  part  is  playedbycolours.as  means  of  protection, 
in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that 
many  male  animals  display  brilliant  hues,  which  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  conspicuous  to  their  enemies.  The  strong 
odours  emitted  by  certain  reptiles  and  mammals,  during  the 
l«iiring  season,  and  the  sounds  produced  by  various  species 
at  the  same  period,  have  also  the  effect  of  attracting  hostile 
animals  that  are  »;arching  for  food.  And  the  danger  arising 
for  the  species  from  these  secOTidary  sexual  characters  is  all 
the  greater  because  tluy  generally  appear  at  the  time  when 
offspring  are  about  to  be  produced.  Thus,  besides  colouis, 
structures,  and  functions,  adapted  in  the  most  marvellous 
way  to  tlic  reciuiremi-nts  of  each  species,  there  are  others 
higlily  dangerous,  which,  accordijig  to  Darwin,  depend  upon  i 
an  aesthetic  sense,  or  taste,  in  the  females,  the  origin  of  which 
we  do  not  know. 

I>arwin  has  sliowri  how  immense  is  the  influence  exercised  i 
by  natural  seWtion  on  the  organic  world.  A  disciple,  there- 
fore, naturally  feels  perplexed  when  he  is  told  of  a  series  of  J 
facts,  which, according  to  the  explanation  given  by  the  master, 
seem  .ictually  opposed  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Wlien  realising  the  contradiction  between  the  two  theories  of 
)  l>XTwin,  liisctitt  of  Man,  ii,  3S4.  ■  Ibid.  ii.  15a. 
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selection,  he  is  inclined  to  ask  : — Can  we,  after  aU,  be  sure 
that  the  secondary  sexual  characters  have  no  useful  function 
to  fulfil  ?  If  they  have,  they,  also,  may  be  explained  by  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  larger  size  and 
greater  strength  of  the  males,  and  the  weapons  of  offence  or 
defence  many  of  thf  m  possess,  may  easily  be  so  accounted  for, 
as,  among  the  higher  animals,  the  males  generally  fight  with 
each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  The  point  is 
whether  the  other  secondary  sexual  characters  can  be  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  colours  of  flowers  serve  a 
definite  end.  Through  them  the  flowers  are  recognised  by 
insects  in  search  of  honey ;  and  the  insects,  during  their  visits, 
involuntarily  carry  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
another,  and  thus  effect  cross-fertilisation,  which  is  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance  for  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  the  next 
generation  of  plants.  Now  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  brilliant  colours  are  found  only  in  species  of  flowers  to 
which  they  are  useful  as  means  of  attracting  insects ;  they 
never  occur  in  plants  which  are  fertihsed  by  the  wind.' 
Wallace  observes  that  plants  rarely  need  to  be  concealed, 
because  they  obtain  protection  by  their  spines,  or  their  hard- 
ness, or  their  hairy  covering,  or  their  poisonous  st'cretions. 
Hence  there  are  very  few  cases  of  what  seems  to  be  true  pro- 
tective colouring  among  them.'  In  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, colour  is  greatly  influenced  by  their  need  of  protection 
from,  or  warning  to,  their  numerous  enemies ;  colours  of 
other  kinds  must  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  dangerous 
for  the  species.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that,  whilst  gay  colours 
occur  only  in  the  flowers  of  those  plants  to  which  they  are  of 
real  use,  conspicuous  colours  should  occur  in  animals  to 
which  they  are  of  real  danger — merely  because  the  females 
iind  them  attractive  ? 

Wallace,  in  his  well-known  criticism  of  IJanvin's 
tlioory  of  sexual  selection,*  suggests  tliat  the  very  frcqui-iit 

'  Miiller,  Fertilisation  0/  Flowers,  p.  14. 
'  WaUace,  Tropical  Nature,  p.  123. 

»  Wallace,  '  Coloura  of  Plants  and  the  Origin  of  tlie  Coloiir- 
Sen^e.'  in  Tropical  Nature,  ^.  aai  sqq.     Idem,  Darwinism,  ch.  x. 
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superiority  of  the    male   birxl  or  insect  in   brightness   orj 
intensity  of  colour  is  due  to  the  greater  vigour  and  activity] 
and  the  higher   vitality    of   the  male.    This   intensity  of 
coloralion  is  thiTofore  most  manifest  in  the  male  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  the  vitality  is  at  a  maximum,  i 
U  would  be  further  developed    by  the  combats  of  the 
males  for  the  possession  of  the  females ;    and  the  most 
vigorous  ajid  energetic  usually  leaving  the  most  numerous  j 
and  most  healthy  offspring,  natural  selection  would  indirectly 
become  a  preserver  and  intcnsifier  of  colour.*     This  view 
has  been  criticised  by  G.  W.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham . 
in  the  record  of  their  observations   on   sexual  selection 
tji    spiders   of   the    family    Attidte.      "  First,"    they   say, 
"we  found  no  evidence  that  the   male   spiders   possess  J 
greater  vital  activity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  female  that 
is  the  more  active  and  pugnacious  of  the  two.     Second,  we 
found  no  relation,  in  either  sex,  between  development  of  | 
colour  and  activity  ;  the  Lycosida,  which  are  among  tlie  most 
active  of  all  spiders,  ha%'ing  the  least  colour  development, 
while  the  sedentary  orb-weavers  show  the  most  brilliant 
hues."*    But  even  if  Wallace  is  right  in  his  opinion  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  vigour   and  colour,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  this  connection,  depending  on  some 
unknown  physiological  law,  is  so  necessary  tiiat  it  takts  place 
even  when  colour  is  positively  disadvantageous  to  the  species. 
iVothing  of  the  kind  is  foimd  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    We 
know,  as  Wallace  himself  remarks,  that  colours  which  rarely 
or  never  appear  in  the  species  in  a  ^tate  of  nature  continu- 
ally occur  among  cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  animals 
—a  fact  which  shows  that  the  capacity  to  develop  colour  is 
ever  present.*     Among  wild  plants  such  colour  variations 
are  ncwr  presrr^-fd  except  when  they  are  useful.    Is  it  not  ] 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  like  is  the  case  witlij 
animals  ? 


>  Idem,  'I'topUat  Nature,  p.  11)3  i<;i/. 

*  G.  W.  onA  F.li»ihcth  V>.  Pcrkbam.  '  OlMCfvatioiu  oil  Sex«ial  j 
.Sol«ctioii  in  Spiders  of  th«  Family  Attitl.-c.'  in  Ocai*ional  Paprrt  o/] 
tkf  Natural  History  Society  0/  Wisconsin,  i.  59, 

•  Wallace.  Tnpital  Nature,  p.  187. 
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The  tnith  seems  to  be  that  colour  subserves  the  same  pur' 
pose  in  both  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  organic  world 
Just  as  flowers  aie  coloured  that  insects  may  recogaise 
where  honey  is  to  be  found,  and  thus  may  be  led  to  promote 
fertilisation,  £0  the  sexual  colours  of  animals  have  been 
developed  to  make  it  easier  (or  the  sexes  to  find  each  other 
during  the  painng  time.  Protective  colours  are  useful  so 
far  as  they  conceal  the  animal  from  its  enemies,  but  at  the 
same  time  th^y  conceal  it  from  individuab  of  its  own  species. 
Sexual  colours  are  therefore  useful  as  well,  because  they  make 
the  animal  more  visible.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  that,  where  such  colours  occur, 
the  advantage  from  them  should  be  greater  than  the  dis- 
advantage. We  can  see  the  reason  for  the  brilliant  colours 
of  hnmmiiig-birds,  as  these  birds,  on  account  of  their  great 
activity,  "  are  practically  unmolested,"*  and  for  the  brif^t 
hues  of  the  rose  chafers,  who  are  saved  from  attack  by  a 
combination  of  protecting  characters.*  But  generally 
there  is  danger  in  sexual  colours,  so  that  nature  has  (p.vea 
them  with  the  utmost  cautiousness.  They  are  not  de- 
veloped till  the  age  of  reproduction,  and  they  appear,  in  a 
great  many  species,  only  during  the  pairing  season,  or  are 
concealed  except  during  courtihip.*  Usually  they  occur  in 
nudes  only,  because  oi  the  females'  greater  need  of  pro- 
tection.* The  greatest  advantage  is  won  with  the  least 
possible  peril. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  sexual  colours  occur 
exactly  in  those  species  whose  habits  make  these  cokttirs 
most  visible.  Thus  the  nocturnal  moths,  taken  as  a  body, 
are  much  less  gaily  decorated  than  butterflies,  all  of  which 
are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  although,  according  to  Wallace, 
the  general  influence  of  solar  light  and  heat  is  no  adequate 
causs  for  the  variety,  intensity,  and  complexity  of  the 
colours.  The  females  of  the  ghost  moth  are  yellow  with 
darker  markings,  whereas  the  males  are  white,  that  they  may 

>  .'bid.  p.  213. 

■  Wallace,  Cculributions  to  iMs  Tkwry  of  Natural  Sehction.  p.  73  sq. 
'  Pou.ton.  Euays  on  Etvlulton,  p.  380. 
*  WftUac«.  CoHiribtdioHt,  &c.,  p.  3j9  tfq. 
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be  more  easily  seen  by  the  females  wliilst  flying  about  in 
dusk  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
male  of  this  moth,  instead  of  diflcring  widt-ly  from 
female,  frequently  resembles  her  closely  in  colour— as 
Fraser  suggests,  because,  at  the  season  of  tlic  j*car  when 
ghost  moth  appears  in  these  northern  latitudes,  the  whiteness 
of  the  males  is  not  needed  to  render  them  visible  to  the 
females  in  the  twilight  nigfit.'  Both  Darvvin*  and  Wallace  ' 
think  that,  in  this  case,  colour  may  be  a  means  of  recognition. 
Generally  speaking,  bright  sexual  colours  arc  found  almost 
exclusively  in  species  which  are  diurnal  or  semi-diurnal  in 
their  habits,  and  are  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  move  too  rapidly  to  be  seen.*    Moreover,  they  occu^j 
chiefly  in  species  which,  because  of  their  maimer  of  Uvinj^f 
are  to  be  seen  at  a  dUtance;  they  seUom  occur  in  scdcntar^^ 
or  slowly  moving  terrestrial  animals.'    The  members  of  the     i 
lowly  organised  order  Thysanura  are  wingless  and  dull- 
coloured.     The  Hcmiptcra,  which  usually  lurk  about  plants 
and  prey  upon  hapless  msects,  are  iiot,  as  a  rule,  remarkable 
for  conspicuous  hues.    The  Orthoptera  are  at!  terrestrial 
in  their  habits,  generally  (ct-dijig  upon  plants,  and  although 


■nn.  ^1 


some  exotic  K^custs  are  beautifully  omamcnled,  their  bright 
tints,  accordij^g  to  Darwi 

head  of  sexual  coloration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dragon- 
flics,  which  live  in  the  open  air,  possess  splendid  green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  vcnnilion  metallic  tints,  and  the  sexes  often 
differ  in  their  coloration.  Every  one  has  admired  the 
extreme  beauty  of  many  butterflies,  especially  of  the  males. 
Amongst  the  Fislies,  living  in  a  mediiun  through  which  bright 
colours  may  be  observed  at  a  distance,  we  often  find,  besides 
protective  colours,  conspicuous  hues  which  arc  especially 
intense  and  visible  during  the  pairing  time.  Among 
the  Reptiles  the  little  lizards  of  the  genus  Draco  especially 
deserve  attention :    they  glide  through  the  air  on 

■  Fraser,  ■  Sexual  Selection,'  in  Katurs,  iiL  489. 

'  Dvwin,  op.  cil.  i.  485.  »  Wallace,  Darwttiism,  p.  370. 

*  Poulcon,  op.  til.  p  380. 

'  The  Gallmacex^.  however,  form  an  Ktccption ;   though 
wtioll)'  tcrrcttrial.  they  have  the  mo&t  pronounced  s«xual  colou 
But  they  are  active  and  wander  much. 


rib-supported  parachutes,  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours 
baffles  description.  Mammah,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
generally  present  the  splendid  tints  so  common  among  male 
birxis  ;  and  the  brighter  colours  of  certain  arboreal  manunals 
serve  chiefly  as  means  of  concealment. 

These  phenomena  show  that  sexual  coloiirs  have  been 
evolved  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen.  Tht;y  could  scarcely 
be  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  coloration  is  connected  with 
the  degree  of  vitality,  since  the  Mammals,  for  instance,  arc 
certainly  not  less  vigorous  than  anj'  of  the  other  Vertebrate 
orders.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that,  as  fiying  animals 
more  easily  escape  tlicir  enemies  than  terrestrial,  they  may 
with  less  danger  be  decorated  with  conspicuous  hues.  But 
here  we  have  to  obscr\'e  the  most  important  fact  that 
animals  which  do  not  possess  sexual  colours  generally  have 
some  other  means  of  making  themselves  discoverable. 

Flowers  which  need  the  help  of  insects  for  fertilisation 
attract  them,  in  some  cases,  not  by  bright  colours,  but  by 
peculiar  odours.    And  as  we  do  not  find  conspicuous  colours 
in  plants  fertilised  by  the  wind,  so  flowers  have  no  perfume 
except  where  it  is  of  real  use.    The  most  brilliant  flowers, 
as  a  rule,  are  those  which  possess  least  odour,  whilst  many  of 
them  have  no  scent  at  all.    White  or  very  pale  flowers  arc 
generally  the  most  odoriferous.     M.  Mong^vdicn  gives  a  list 
of  about  i6o  species  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  with  showy 
flowers,  and  another  list  of  sixty  species  with  fragrant 
flowers;  but  only  twenty  of  the  latter  are  included  among 
the  showy  species,  and  these  are  almost  all  white- flowered.' 
Most  of  the  white  flowers  are  scented  only  at  night,  or  their 
perfumes  are  most  powerfully  emitted  at  that  time;    the 
reason  being  that  white  flo\vers  are  fertilised  chiefly  by  night- 
fl)'ing  insects.    We  arrive  thus  at  two  conclusions:    first, 
ttiat  powerful  odours  and  conspicuous  colours  as  guides  to 
insect  fertilisers  are,  as  a  rule,  complementary  to  each  other  ; 
secondly,  that  they  occur  alternately  in  the  way  most  useful 
to  the  species. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  various  odours  and  sounds  are 
closely  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
'  Wallac*.  TropitMl  S'aiure.  p.  ajo  $q. 
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Daring  the  season  of  love  a  mosky  odour  is  emitted  by  tbe 
snbmaxillaiy  gland<  of  the  crocodile,  and  pervades  its 
baiints.  At  the  same  period  the  anal  scent-glands  of  snakes 
are  in  active  function,  and  so  are  the  corresponding  glands 
of  the  lizards.  Many  mammals  are  odoriferous.  In  some 
cases  the  odour  appears  to  ssrve  as  a  defence  or  a  protection, 
but  in  other  species  the  gland*  are  confined  to  the  males,  and 
almost  always  becoms  more  active  daring  the  netting  sea.son. 
Again,  a  great  many  insects  have  the  power  of  producing 
stridulous  sounds.  In  two  families  of  the  Homoptera  and  in 
three  of  the  Orthoptcra  the  males  alone  possess  organs  of 
sound  in  an  efficient  state,  and  these  are  osed  incessantly 
during  the  pairing  season.  Some  male  fishes  have  sound- 
producing  instruments,  and  the  fishennen  of  Rochelle  assert 
that  the  males  alone  make  the  noise  during  the  spawning 
time.  Of  frogs  and  toads  the  males  emit  various  sounds  at 
the  pairing  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  croaking  of  our  common 
frog.  During  the  rutting  season,  and  at  no  other  time,  the 
male  of  the  huge  tortoise  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  utters  a 
hoarse  bellowing  noise,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  yards.  Professor  Aughey  states  that 
on  two  occasions,  being  himself  unseen,  he  watched  from  a 
little  distance  a  rattle-snake  coiled  up  with  head  erect,  which 
continued  to  rattle  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour ;  at 
last  he  saw  another  snake  approach,  and  when  they  met  they 
paired.  Among  Birds  the  power  of  song,  or  of  giving  forth 
strange  cries,  or  even  instnunental  music,  is  exceedingly 
common,  particularly  in  the  males  during  the  pairing  season ; 
and  almost  all  male  mammals  use  their  voices  much  more 
during  that  period  than  at  any  other  time.  Some,  as  the 
girafic  and  porcupine,  are  stated  to  be  completely  mute 
except  during  the  rutting  season. 

The  colours,  odours,  and  sounds  of  animals,  like  the  colours 
and  odours  of  plants — so  far  as  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  reproductive  functions — are,  as 
a  rule,  complementary'  to  each  other.  Stridulating  insects  axe 
generally  not  conspicuously  coloiu^d.  Among  the  Homo- 
ptera there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  wcU-marked  cases  of 
ornamental  differences  between  the  sexes.    Among  crickets, 
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the  Locustidx,  and  grasshoppers,  some  species  are  beautifully 
coloured,  but  Darwin  says : — "  It  ts  not  probable  that  they 
owe  their  bright  tints  to  sexual  selection.  Conspicuous 
colojTs  may  be  of  use  to  the?e  insects  by  giving  notice  that 
they  are  unpalatable."  Other  species  have  directly  protec- 
tive colours.  The  bright  hues  of  stridulating  beetles  seem 
to  be  of  use  chiefly  for  protecti%'e  and  warning  purposes ; 
whereas  species  belonging  to  the  orders  Nearoptera  and 
Lepidoptera.  often  extremely  conspicuously  coloured,  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  stridulous  sounds.  Frogs  and  toads, 
which  have  an  interesting  sexual  character  in  the  musical 
powers  ix>ssessed  by  the  males,  are  evidently  coloured  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  protection,  or  sometimes  tinted  with 
conspicuous  hues  in  order  to  be  more  easily  recognised  by 
their  enemies  as  a  nauseous  food.  Of  Reptiles,  the  Laccrtilla 
excel  mainly  in  bright  tints;  the  Chelonia,  Crocodilta,  and 
Ophidia,  in  sounds  and  odours.  Among  Birds,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  the  male  is  remarkable  for  his  scent. 
"  During  the  pairing  and  breeding  season."  says  Gould, 
with  reference  to  the  Australian  musk  duck,  "  .  ,  .  this  bird 
emits  a  strong  musky  odour  "  ;  it  is  not  ornamented  with 
any  consptcuoiti  hues.*  Sexual  colours  and  the  power  of 
song  are  generally  complementary  to  each  other  among 
Birds.  "  As  a  general  rule."  Mr.  Wood  remarks.  "  it  is 
found  that  the  most  brilliant  songsters  among  the  birds  are 
attired  in  the  plainest  garb ;  and  it  may  safety  be  predicted 
of  any  peculiarly  gorgeous  bu-d,  that  power,  quality,  and 
sweetness  of  voice  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  beauty  of 
plumage."'  Thus,  of  the  British  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bullfinch  and  goldfinch,  the  best  songsters  are  plain- 
coloured,  and  the  brilliant  birds  of  the  tropics  are  hardlty 
ever  songsters.  The  wild  camel  in  the  desert  of  Kum-tagh 
has  a  reddish,  sandy  hue,  and  the  males,  "  even  during  the 
rutting  season,  utter  no  soimd,  but  find  their  consorts  by 
scent."'    The  musk-deer,  well  known  for  the  intolerable 

*  GoQ'd,  Hamiboolt  U>  lh$  Birds  of  Autlralia.  IL  383. 

•  Wood.  lUuUra-4d  ffalmrtti  Hittory.  IL  337. 
'  Ptejeva'sky,  From  Kui;«  (o  Lob-nor,  ppk  94.  9a. 
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perfume  which  the  males  emit  at  the  pafdng  tun«,  is  also 
entirely  sUent.' 

Moreover,  as  appears  from  what  has  just  been  said,  the 
sexual  colours,  scents,  and  sounds  in  the  animal  kingdom 
are  complementary  to  each  other  in  the  way  that  is  bfit  suited 
to  make  the  animalt  easily  discoverable.  As  bright  colours 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  flowers  fertilised  by  night-flyiiig 
insects,  so  they  would  be  of  comparatively  Uttle  advantage 
to  animals  living  among  grass  and  plants,  in  woods  and 
bushes ;  whereas  sounds  and  scents  make  the  aniiiiat  recog- 
nisable at  a  considerable  distance.  We  have  also  $e«n  that  it 
is  among  flying  and  aquatic  animab  that  sexual  colours 
chiefly  occur,  whereas  terrestrial  animals  excel  in  sounds  and 
scents.  Tluis  most  of  the  stridolating  insects  are  terrestrial 
Whilst  brightly-coloured  lizards,  living  on  trees  or  running 
from  stone  to  stone,  must  attract  attention  by  the  brilliance 
of  their  covering,  crocodiles  inhabitiivg  rivers  and  jungles, 
and  frogs  crawling  among  the  grass,  allure  their  mates,  the 
former  by  emitting  musky  odours,  the  latter  by  producing 
loud  soimds.  The  odour  of  the  AustraUan  nmsk-duck, 
which  depends  for  its  food  and  for  its  preser\'ation  from 
danger  upon  its  powers  of  diving  rather  than  upon  those  of 
flying,  is.  as  Gould  obser^'es,  often  perceptible  long  bed 
the  animal  can  be  seen.' 

Darwin  remarks,  as  regards  birds ; — "  Bright  colours  ?Si 
the  power  of  song  seem  to  replace  each  other.  We  can  per- 
ceive that,  if  the  plumage  did  not  vary  in  brightness,  or  if 
bright  colours  were  dangerous  to  the  species,  other  means 
would  be  employed  to  cliarm  the  fcmaks ;  and  melody  of 
voice  offers  one  such  means."*  But  if  we  accept  Darwin's 
theory  of  sexual  selection,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that 
that  incxphcablc  aesthetic  sense  of  the  females  has  been 
developed  in  the  way  most  dangerous  to  the  species.  Con- 
spicuous colours  are  admired  by  the  females  of  those  animals 
which,  by  means  of  such  colours,  are  most  easily  discovered 
by  their  enemies,  and  sounds  and  odours  are  appreciated 
exactly  in  those  species  to  which  they  are  most  perilous.    If. 

>  Brehm,  Ihirrlfbtn,  iU.  91.     *  Gould,  op.  eit.  ii.  383  <f. 
*  Darwin,  op.  eU.  i.  62. 


on  the  contrary,  we  accept  the  cxplanatitm  that,  althou^ 
sexual  colours,  odours,  and  sounds  are  in  some  ways  hurtful 
to  the  species,  they  are  upon  the  whole  advantageous,  inas- 
much as  they  make  it  easier  for  the  sexes  to  find  each  other, 
we  have  a  theory  in  accordance  with  all  known  facts,  as 
well  as  mth  the  great  principle  of  natural  selection.  With 
reference  to  the  singing  of  birds  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in 
various  species  the  males,  when  calling  or  singing,  are  in  the 
habit  of  selecting  a  free  and  open  place  from  which  their 
voices  can  be  heard  afar.*  It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  not 
tlie  females  but  the  males  that  are  the  seekers,  wliilst  the 
secondarj-  sexual  characters  generally  occur  in  the  males 
only.  But  the  females  are  not  entirely  passive  during  th« 
pairing  season  ;  and  several  of  the  statements  collected  by 
Darwin  directly  indicate  that  female?  arc  attracted  by  the 
sounds  of  their  future  partners.  Moreover,  among  butter- 
flies and  beetles  there  are  species  in  which  the  females  alone, 
or  both  females  and  males,  during  the  pairing  season  attract 
the  attention  of  the  opposite  sex  through  odours,  sounds,  or 
colours :  and  among  birds  call-notes  are  also  produced  by  the 
less  developed  voices  of  females.* 

In  his  work  on  *  Danvinism.'  Wallace  expresses  the  opinitm 
that  the  various  soimds  and  odours  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
male  serve  as  a  call  to  the  female,  or  as  an  indication  of  his 
presence  ;  and,  as  he  says.  "  tlie  production,  intensification, 
and  differentiation  of  these  sounds  and  odours  are  clearly 
within  the  power  of  natural  selection."*  Wallace  has  also 
shown  the  immense  importance  of  coloiu'  as  a  means  of 
recognition.  The  theory  here  set  forth  thus,  in  fact,  very 
nearly  approaches  his  views.  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
sexual  colours  have  been  classified  under  the  head  of  "  colour 
for  recognition,"  whether  the  positive  cause  by  which  they 

^  Hacker.  Dl7  Gtiang  der  Vogel.  p.  47.         '  IbiJ.  p.  49  «jj. 

■  Wa!lAC«,  Darwinitm,  p.  384.  Hlckor  {op.  cil.  p.  40  and  passim) 
has  mort  recently  exprtswd  a  similar  opinion  with  relerence  to  the 
sin  line  of  birds.  He  «iyi.  "E»  wlrtl  Nieinaad,  dcr  selber  daa 
Fruhlingsleben  dei  \'6ze\  Jahr  (Ur  Jahr  mit  oflenera  Ango  verlolgt. 
die  Anffasiung  von  rich  vrel^en  k6naen.  Jass  die  ursprUnglichsto 
Bedeutung  der  elnfacheren  sexudlen  Lautc  dcr  mlnnllcbcn  V^gd 
die  Anlockunfi  der  Weibcheii  ist." 
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have  been  produced  be  a  surplus  o(  vital  energy  or  not.  But 
the  arg[ument  on  whkh  I  ha\'e  ba^ed  my  conclusions  differs 
from  his.  although,  as  he  points  out.  it  is  "  in  general  harmony 
with  it."*  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  sexual  coloure,  sounds, 
and  odours  are  distributed  among  the  different  znimal 
species  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  strongest  evidence  against 
Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  selection,  because  this  distrihutioitH 
is  invariably  such  as  to  make  the  animal  distinguishable  at  ™ 
a  distance.  And  now  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  step  further. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  these  secondary  sexual  dtar- 
acters  are  useful  to  the  species  not  only  because  they 
facilitate  reproduction  by  making  it  easier  for  the  sexes  to 
find  each  other,  but  also  because  they  tend  to  prevent 
in-breeding  by  attracting  individuals  from  a  (Ustance.  They 
would  thus  influence  the  species  not  only  quantitatively 
but  qualitatively.  Professor  Hacker  is  of  opinion  that 
the  singing  of  birds  serves  such  a  purpose,*  and  I  venture 
to  beKeve  that  the  same  is  equally  true  of  sexual  colours 
and  odours.  fl 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  mere  propagation  of  the  species  Is" 
concerned,  these  characters  would,  in  the  case  of  gregarious 
animals  and  many  others  besides,  be  quite  unnecessary  and 
therefore  harmful  to  the  species,  because  there  wouJd  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  mate  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Why  then  those  sounds  or  colours  or  odours  which 
are   apt   to   attract  enemies  from    a  distance  ?    Among 
gregarious  animals  the  pairing  instinct  is  during  the  sexual 
season  much  stronger  than  the  herding  instinct ;  and  if  we 
icnew  more  about  their  habits,  it  might  be  found  that  they    ■ 
commonly  prefer  mating  with  animals  outside  their  own  herd.^ 
As  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  a  preference  for 
strangers  is  noticeable  in  our  domestic  animals ;  in  certain 
wild  species  pairing  is  known  to  be  avoided  in  the  nest ; 
and  there  are  yet  other  arrangements  in  the  animal  world^ 
tending  to  prevent  in-brecding.'    If  the  sexual  sounds," 
colours,  and  odours  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  analogy 
between  them  and  the  colours  and  odours  of  the  flowers 

■  Sm  Mr.  Wallace's  '  Intiioductory  Note.' 

■  Htobar.  op.  dt  pp  48.  90  «f.  'See  infra,  on  Exoguof. 
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of  plants  becomes  as  compkte  as  possible.    In  many  <5ases 
it  may  really  be  their  main,  if  not  their  only,  object. 

There  are  some  fnrther  secondary  sexual  characters 
which  according  to  Darwin  must  be  regarded  as  ornaments 
— such  as  the  great  horns  which  rise  from  the  head,  thorax, 
and  clypcus  of  many  niale  battles ;  the  appendages  with 
which  some  male  fishes  and  reptiles  are  provided  ;  the  combs, 
plumes,  crest;,  and  protuberances  of  many  male  birds ; 
and  variotis  crests,  tufts,  and  mantles  of  hair  which  are 
found  in  certain  mammals.  But  some  of  these  characters 
may  also  serve  as  means  of  reccgnitkm,  or  be  of  use  to  the 
males  in  their  fights  (or  females.  Wallace  suggests  that 
crests  and  other  erectile  feathers  may  have  been  safeguards 
for  the  bird  by  making  it  more  formidable  in  appearance  and 
thus  frightening  away  enemies ;  that  long  tail-  or  wijig- 
feathers  might  serve  to  distract  the  aim  of  a  bird  of  prey ; 
and  that  the  ornamental  appendages  of  birds  and  other 
animals  arc  due  to  a  surplus  of  vital  enei^,  leading  to 
abnormal  growths  in  those  parts  of  the  integument  where 
muscular  and  nervous  action  are  greatest.* 

If  the  primary  object  of  secondary  sexual  characters  is  to 
make  it  easier  for  individuals  of  different  sex  but  of  the  same 
species  to  find  and  recognise  each  other,  we  can  understand 
the  immense  variability  of  those  characters  in  different 
species— it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  they  were  due  to  female  choice,  why  should 
the  characters  which  appeal  to  the  females  differ  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  are  not  two  species  in  which  they  are  the 
same  ?  This  difficulty  did  not  escape  Darwin.  "  It  is  a 
curious  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the  same  class  of  animals 
sounds  so  different  as  the  drumming  of  the  snipe's  tail,  the 
tapping  of  the  woodpecker's  beak,  the  harsh  trumpet- 
like  cry  of  certain  water-fowl,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  should  all  be  pleasing  to  the 
females  of  the  several  species."  And  further,  "  What  shall 
we  say  about  the  harsh  screams  of,  for  instance,  some  kinds 
of  macaws ;  have  these  birds  as  bad  taste  for  musical 
sounds  as  they  apparently  have  for  colour,  judging  by  the 
*  Wallacfl.  Darvinitm.  p.  393  if- 
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inharmonious  contrast    of  their   bright  yellow  and  blue 
plumage  ?  "* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hypothesis  of  sexual  selection  has 
often  been  placed  in  a  false  light  by  the  introduction  of  the 
unjieccssaty  supposition  that  the  female  animal  is  guided 
by  aesthetic  feelings  in  her  choice  of  mate,  and  tliat  Darwin 
himself — although  many  of  his  cxpresKions  undoubtedly 
give  support  to  such  an  interpretation — abo  states  that  the 
colours  or  sounds  or  other  characteristics  of  the  male  axe  an 
appeal  to  the  female's  sexual  emotions,  a  stimulus  to  sexual 
excitement,  an  allurement  to  sexual  contact.*  I  think, 
however,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  "  theories  "  is 
more  verbal  tlian  real.  When  Danvin  speaks  of  the  female's 
"  arsthetic  "  appreciation  of  certain  characters  of  the  male, 
he  e\'idently  does  not  mean  that  she  takes  a  disinterested 
pleasure  in  his  beauty,  but  that  she  is  attracted  by  it  in  a 
manner  that  leads  to  pairing.  In  no  case  does  the  dillerence 
affect  either  my  criticism  or  the  explanation  I  have  given  of 
the  characters  in  question,  This  explanation  implies,  of 
course,  that  the  female  is  alliu^d  by  the  colours  she  sees,  the 
soimds  she  hears,  or  the  odour  she  smells — othcnvise  they 
would  be  entirely  useless.  But  instead  of  tracing  their 
origin  to  an  inexplicable  tendency  in  the  female  to  be 
attracted  sometimes  by  certain  colours,  sometimes  by  certain 
sounds,  sometimes  by  certain  odours,  it  shows  why  she  is  so 
attracted  in  different  species :  the  stimulus  to  which  she 
responds  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
recognise  the  male  at  a  distance.  Tlius  her  tendency  to 
be  affected  by  male  characters  of  a  certain  kind  has  been 
acquired  through  natural  selection  owing  to  the  fact  that 
those  characters  arc  useful  for  propagation  or — if  I  am  right 
in  my  supposition  that  they  are  apt  to  prevent  in-breeding — 
for  the  production  of  a  vigorous  offspring.  They  would^ 
naturally,  never  have  come  into  general  existence  unless  the 
females  had  been  allured  by  them — ^that  is,  unless  the  females 
as  \ve)l  as  the   males  had    possessed  a  sexual  instinct — 

*  D&mrin.  op.  cU.  1.  74.  67. 

*  Sec  Lloyd  Morgan,  AnimaJ  Bihaviour,  p.  263 :  Ellii.  Ptyehology 
of  Sex.  (voL  lU.)  Analysis  of  the  Sexual  Impiilso.  p  19  tqq. 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  would  not  have  had  an 
occasion  to  be  allured  by  them  unless  they  had  been  useful 
to  the  speci<;s.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  delight  which  the 
females  undoubtedly  take  in  tbcm  could  have  made  them 
develop  beyond  the  limit  (or  their  usefulness.  For  in 
animals  in  a  state  of  nature  there  could  be  no  luxurious 
evolution  of  characters  so  dangerous  for  the  species  as  the 
sexual  colours  and  sounds  and  odours  for  the  most  part  are. 
They  may,  indeed,  be  useful  not  only  as  means  of  recognition 
and  attraction,  but  as  means  of  further  stimulating  the 
sexual  instinct  and  of  promoting  important  phj'^iologjcal 
processes;  but  among  wild  animals  natural  selection  could 
never  have  allowed  them  to  pass  out  of  its  control. 

Secondary  sexual  characters  the  primary  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  male  and  female  together  may  also  play  a  part  in 
the  prelude  to  pairing  after  that  object  has  been  achieved. 
A  notorious  instance  of  this  is  the  singing  of  birds,  and  another 
instance  is  the  display  of  sexual  colours,  although  the  bright 
surfaces  displayed  may  also  be  such  as  have  been  previously 
concealed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  performances, 
as  also  the  antics  or  dances  of  the  courting  males,  are 
occasioned  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  female  to  pair  at  once, 
since  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  excited  male  would  of  his 
own  accord  for  any  length  of  time  postpone  the  gratification 
of  his  desire,  That  they  are  due  to  a  conscious  endeavour 
on  his  part  to  overcome  the  cojTiess  of  the  female  by  charm- 
ing her,  we  have  no  right  to  assume.  They  are  most 
probably  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  excitement.  Even 
the  activity  which  is  most  suggestive  of  an  express  purpose, 
namely,  the  display  of  peculiarly  coloured  surfaces  which  are 
generally  hidden,  may  be  thus  explained.  Display  in  court- 
ship occurs  in  plainly  coloured  as  well  as  in  ornamental 
species  ;  and  if  a  bright  spot  appears  on  a  part  of  the  body 
which-is  exposed  only  in  courtship,  natural  selection  may 
leave  it  unintcrfercd  with  if  harmless,  and  even  preserve  and 
develop  it  if  useful  as  a  sexual  stimulant.  The  central 
problem  in  the  theory  of  courtship  is  thus  to  explain  the  coy- 
ness of  the  female,  which  more  than  an>'thing  else  makes  it — 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Darwin—"  a  prolonged  affair." 
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It  ^lould,  first,  be  noticed  that  in  various  cases  at  least  the 
coyness  of  the  female  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  cont  inua- 
tion  of  a  prcWous  absolute  refusal  of  the  sexual  approaches  of 
the  male.'  As  Mr.  Heape  obser^-es,  the  sexual  season  of  an 
individual  male  and  an  individual  female  of  the  i&me 
species  is  not  necessarily  coincident,  and  when  the  male  has 
a  sexual  season  all  the  year  round  this  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  female.'  In  all  animals  which  have  been  investi- 
gated coition  is  not  allowed  by  the  female  until  some  time 
after  the  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  vulvv.  and  surround- 
ing tissue  are  first  demonstrated.'  And  frequently  also  the 
male  seems  disposed  to  have  intercourse  when  the  heat  of  the 
female  has  already  been  succeeded  by  a  marked  repugnance 
to  it.*  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  believe  that  a  quality 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  all-important  function  of 
reproduction  as  feminine  coyness  could  owe  its  origin  merely 
to  a  whimsical  tendency  to  continue  playfiilly  a  rather 
embarrassing  habit  which  no  longer  hjis  a  meaning.  We 
roust  assimie  that  the  coyness  of  the  female  also  when  she  is 
in  heat  serves  some  useful  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  look  for  another  expluiation  of  it. 

Montaigne  said  long  ago  that  nothing  whets  our  taste  so 
much  as  rarity  and  difficulty,  and  that  the  artifice  of  virgin 
modesty  serves  the  object  of  increasing  in  us  the  desire  to 
overci.'ne  all  obstacles.*  Burdach  made  the  same  observa- 
ti<»i  the  basis  of  a  biological  theory.  He  wrote  that  the 
mate's  endeavours  to  catch,  overcome,  and  hold  the  resisting 
female  make  him  more  and  more  ardent  and  increase  his 
fitness  for  procreation,  while  the  physical  and  mental 
excitement  of  the  female  at  the  same  time  seems  to  promote 
her  fecundity.*  On  this  point  Burdach.  although  hts  book 
appeared  some  thirty  years  before  the  '  Origin  of  Species,' 


*  Cf.  Burdadi,  Z>w  Physiologis  als  ErfahruHsswisttnuhafi.i.  411  ; 
EUln.  op.  cii.  vol.  i.  Evolution  of  Modesty,  Ac.  p.  39  sf, 

■  Heap«,  '  Sexual  Ses&son  of  Mamnub,'  in  Quarttrly  Jom.  Miero' 
icopUal  Seienet.  xliv,  3.  t3. 

*  Ibid.  p.  33.  *  Tillier,  Vinttinel  itnul,  p.  89. 

*  Hontaigae.  op.  eU.  book  11.  cb.  tj.  vol.  ii,  339.  332. 

*  Baroach.  op.  eit.  i.  370.  411. 
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was  really  more  Darwinian  than  Darwin  himself,  who  never 
Mcms  to  have  reali-ied  the  great  importance  of  female 
coyness  for  the  existence  of  the  species.'  The  first  writer 
after  Darwin,  so  far  as  I  laiow,  who  empba-'ised  this  was 
Tillier  (in  1869).  Speaking  of  the  kmg-winded  procedure  of 
courtsliip,  he  says  ; — "  It  is  natural  to  think  that  its  object 
and  result  are  to  make  the  male  more  ardent.  The  excite- 
ment which  produces  a  delay  in  the  pairing  increases  also 
perhaps  in  a  certain  measure  the  secretion  of  the  glands  and 
thus  renders  the  chances  of  fecundation  more  numerous."' 
And  in  another  place  ; — "  Is  it  not  possible  to  admit  that  this 
long<ontinued  display  leads  to  a  kind  of  sexual  excitcmcrnt 
which  is  profitable  to  fecundation  when  tlie  indi\'iduals 
arrive  at  the  point  of  uniting  definitely  ?  "  '  Some  years 
later,  although  evidently  without  knowing  Tilliw's  treatise. 
Groos  likewise  suggested  that  the  primary  object  o(  courtship 
Is  to  jHt)duce  sexual  excitement.  He  quotes  Ziegkr'k 
statement  that  "  in  all  animals  a  high  degree  of  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system  is  necessary  to  procreation,"  and 
proceeds : — "  Since  the  sex  impulse  must  neces^rily  have 
extraordinary  strength,  the  interests  of  the  preservation  of 
•pedes  are  best  servwi  by  a  long  preliminary  condition  ol 
excitement  and  by  some  checks  to  its  d^harge.  The 
instmctive  coyness  of  the  female  serves  this  purpose."* 
Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  iiavelock  EUis,  Him, 
Uoyd  Morgan.  Hacker,  and  others.* 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said  that  the  activity 
of  the  male  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  coyness  of  the 
female  is  not  only,  as  already  said,  reflexes  of  excitement, 
but  undoubtedly  at  the  same  time  a  sexual  stimulant. 
H^ker  points  out  tlut  the  call-cries  and  song  of  birds  at 

1  Cf.  EUla,  op.  cit.  [vol.  Ul.)  Analysis  ol  tbo  Sexual  Impulse 

p.  2t. 

•  Tillter,  L'insutut  UMuel,  p.  74.         '  Ibid.  p.  137. 

•  Grooa.  Di»  SpUU  der  Tiett.  pp.  263,  265.  14*m.  Play  cf  Man, 
p.  263. 

•  Ellia.  op.  cit.  [voL  ill.)  Analysis  of  th«  Sexu^  Impulse,  p.  181. 
Him,  Origins  of  Art.  p.  191  tff.  Lloyd  Morgan,  op.  eit.  p.  265  tq. 
Hkker,  op.  ctl.  pp.  48,  31,  57.  36,  89.  Monimer.  Chapters  on  Hhhmh 
Lovt,  p.  ]6.    Alarro,  La  puberH.  qvioled  by  Ellb,  p.  tSi. 
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the  pairing  season  become  methods  of  producing  excitement, 
in  the  male  by  the  muscular  energy  required  Mid  in  the  female 
through  the  ear.'    So  also  the  males  are  excited  by  their 
o\vn  nuptial  display,  antics,  and  dances.    Muscular  n»v©- 
ment  13  by  itself  calculated  to  produce  sexual  excitement, 
and  dancing,  as  the  highest  and  most  complex  form  of  muscu- 
lar movement,  is  therefore  among  the  moit  various  kinds  of 
animals,  from  insects  and  birds  to  man,  a  prelude  to  coition.' 
It  has  been  called  "  the  spur  of  lust."  or  "  a  circle  of  which  the 
devil  himself  h  the  centre."  '    And  not  only  is  movement 
itself  a  sexual  stimulant,  but  even  the  spectacle  of  movement 
tends  to  be  so.    Hence,  as  Dr.  Havclock  Ellis  points  out,  we 
so  frequently  find,  both  among  the  lower  animals  and  savage 
pet^ks,  that  one  sex  alone,  usually  the  male,  takes  an  active 
part  in  dancing  and  similar  movements  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  scxiul  passion  of  the  other  sex  as  well.*    Sir  Basil 
Thomson  tells  us  of  a  case  in  which  a  yoimg  Fiji  woman  was 
so  excited  by  a  young  man  who  surpassed  all  his  fellows  in 
the  war-dance  that  she,  unable  to  contain  hcrselt,  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  dancing  groimd,  and  clutching  liim, 
took  his  loin-cloth  m  her  teeth — a  most  terrible  breach  of 
decorum.'    It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  females  are 
excited  by  the  males'  display  of  their  sexual  colours.* 
Professor  Him  gives  instances  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
brilliancy,  and  points  out.  for  example,  that  the  luminous 
spheres  on  the  tails  of  pheasants  and  peacocks  will,  in  %'irtue 
of  their  very  smallness  and  brilliancy,  provoke  a  stimulation 
in  the  mind  of  the  hen  before  whom  tliey  are  vibrated.' 

To  lead  to  stimulating  activity,  however,  can  only  be  the 
immediate  object  of  feminme  coyness,  not  its  tiltimate 
object.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is,  xvfiy  such 
stimulating  activity  is  of  importance  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  species.     It  is  here  the  difficulties  begin.    Far  from 

'  HSckcr,  op.  eil.  pp.  48.  51,  37  sq. 

'  Cf.  Ellis,  op.  cit.  (vol.  Lit.)  Analysis  of  the  Sexual  tiDpulM,  p.  47  ; 
Groos.  Play  of  Man,  p.  273. 

*  Burton,  Anatomy  of  2 telamJioly.  Hi.  a.  a.  4.  p.  540. 

■  EUu,  op.  eil.  (voL  lii.)  Analysis  of  the  Sexual  Impulse,  p.  48  if, 

*  Thomson,  Fifutnt.  p.  24O. 

*  See  Wallaco,  J>ani>ini'>m.  p.  385.      '  Him,  op.  cU.  p.  193  i^. 
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agreeing  with  one  of  the  writers  referred  to  above  that  the 
importance  of  the  instinctive  coyness  of  the  female  is  "  self- 
evident,"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  OUT  physiological  knowledge  it  is  a  problem  which  cannot 
be  definitely  solved.  But  hypothetical  suggestions  may 
prove  to  be  useful, 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  whether  the 
sexual  instinct  in  animals  is  so  feeble  that  it  requires  some 
other  stimulus  besides  the  mere  presence  of  a  suitable  indivi- 
dual to  lead  to  intercourse.  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  says  that 
we  are  deceived  by  what  we  see  among  highly  fed  domesti- 
cated animals,  and  among  the  lazy  classes  of  human  society, 
when  we  imagine  that  the  sexual  instinct  is  normally  ever 
craving  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  throughout  nature  it  can 
always  be  set  off  at  a  touch  whenever  the  stimulus  is  applied. 
"  So  far  from  the  instinct  of  tiunescence  naturally  needing 
to  be  crushed,  it  needs,  on  the  contrary,  in  either  sex  to  be 
submitted  to  the  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  processes  in 
order  to  bring  about  those  conditions  which  detiunescence 
reheves.  .  .  .  The  whole  object  of  courtship,  of  the  mutual 
approximation  and  caresses  of  two  persons  of  the  opposite 
sex,  is  to  create  the  state  of  sexual  tumescence."*  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement 
of  difficulties  experienced  by  wild  animals  and  savage  men 
in  obtaining  tumescence,  if  by  tiunescence  is  merely  meant 
the  vascular  congestion  which  is  an  essential  prehminary  to 
acute  sexual  desire.*  Dr.  Malinowski  is  probably  right 
in  saying  that  in  the  majority  of  savage  races  sexual  life 
is  carried  on  very  intensely ; '  the  restrictions  to  pre- 
nuptial  intercourse  which  we  have  found  among  many  of 
them  are  certainly  no  evidence  of  a  feeble  sexual  impulse. 
And  among  wild  animals  this  impulse  is  probably  intensified 
by  being  more  or  less  limited  to  a  special  season  of  the  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  excitement  resulting  from  the 
coyness  of  the  female  can  hardly  be  needed  in  order  to  pro- 
duce acute  sexual  desire  in  the  male,  which  is  easily  obtained 

'  Ellis,  op.  ciu  (vol.  iii.)  Analysis  of  the  Sexual  Impulse,  p.  44  sq. 

'  See  ibid.  p.  ai. 

•  Malinowski,  '  Baloma,'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Atilhr.  Tnst.  xlvi.  417. 
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without  it :  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  female  it  would  be 
somewhat  absurd  to  maintain  that  her  coj'ncss  exists  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  being  overcome.  But  the  prolonged 
excitement  which  follows  from  her  coyness  has  another 
effect,  which  may  he  of  the  utmost  importance  for  tlie 
species :  it  increases  the  secretions  of  the  sexual  glands. 
This  was  hinted  at  by  Tillier.  who  pointed  out  that  th« 
excitement  might  thereby  render  the  chances  of  fecunda- 
tion more  numerous.  So  it  docs,  because  it  is  only  when 
mixed  with  the  prostatic  fluid  that  the  spermatozoa  gain 
their  full  vitaUty.  l"hc  profuse  secretion  of  the  prostate, 
resulting  from  prolonged  excitement,  would  give  motility  to 
a  tai^er  number  of  spermatozoa  than  would  otherwise  gain 
the  necessary  vitalitj',  and  thus  there  would  be  an  increased 
prospect  of  fecundation.  Or,  more  generally  and  vaguely 
speaking,  the  prolonged  excitement  may  be  supposed  to 
serve  the  same  object  as  that  enormous  production  of 
spermatozoa,  estimated  at  i8o  millions  in  a  single  ejacula- 
tion,' which  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Again,  as  for  the  effect  of  courtship  upon  the  female  organism, 
we  may  assume,  with  Dr.  Havclock  Ellis,  that  the  mucus 
which  is  so  profusely  poured  out  over  the  external  sexual 
organs  in  woman  during  the  excitement  of  sexual  desire 
has  for  its  end  the  lubrication  of  the  parts  and  the  facilitation 
of  the  passage  of  the  intromittent  organ.* 

I  doubt  whether  at  present  anything  more  can  be  satd 
about  the  biological  importance  of  courtship  and  female 
coyness. 

'  Tigeisledt,  Lthrbuek  der  Pkytiologit  d*s  AftHtchtn.  ii.  459. 

*  EtiiA.cp.  £it.  (vol.  iii.)  Analysis  oi  tbe  Sexual  Imputae,  p.  iB6  tq. 
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PRIUITIVE  MEANS  OF  ATTRACTION 


Ik  the  present  and  the  next  chapter  I  shall  deal  with  means 
of  various  kinds  by  which  primitive  people  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  sexually  attractive  to  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex.  They  are  used  by  both  sexes — by  men  who 
court  and  by  women  who  want  to  be  courted.  They  all  fall 
under  the  heading  "  self-decoration." 

The  desire  for  self-decoration,  although  a  specifically 
human  quahty,  is  exceedingly  old.  The  ancient  barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  south  of  Europe  at  the  same  time  as  the 
reindeer  and  the  mammoth  brought  to  their  caves  brilliant 
and  ornamental  objects.*  Nowadays  there  are  savages 
destitute  of  almost  everything  which  wc  regard  as  necessaries 
of  life,  but  there  is  no  people  so  rude  as  not  to  take  pleasure 
in  omaments.  The  women  of  the  wretched  Veddas  in 
Ceylon  decorate  themselves  with  necklaces  of  brass  beads, 
and  bangles  cut  from  the  chank  shell.*  The  Fuegians  "  are 
content  to  be  naked,"  but  "  ambitious  to  be  fine."'  The 
Australian  native,  without  taking  the  slightest  pride  in  his 
appearance  so  far  as  neatness  or  cleanliness  is  concerned, 
is  yet  very  vain  of  hb  own  rude  decorations.*  And  of  the 
Tasmanians  Cook  tolls  us  tliat  they  had  no  wish  to  obtam 

'  Cf.  Spencer,  PrincipUs  of  Sociology,  i.  64. 
»  Emerson  Tennent,  Ctylon.  it  443, 

*  Hawlicswortb.  Account  of  Voyages  in  tk*  Soitl/WrH  Hemispkere, 

U.M- 

*  Eyre.  Journals  of  Eitptdiliont  of  Diuootry  hto  Central  A  uttrtUia, 

il.  309 
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useful  articles,  but  were  eager  to  secure  anjrthing  oma- 

menta). 

The  predilection  of  savages  (or  ornaments  has  been 
sufticiditty  shown  by  travellers  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Feathers  and  -  beads  of  different  colours,  flowers, 
rings,  anktcts.  and  bracelets  are  common  embellishments. 
A,  fully-equipped  Santal  belle,  for  instance,  carries  two  ank- 
lets, and  perhaps  twelve  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  weighing 
a  pound,  the  total  weight  of  ornaments  on  her  person 
amounting  to  thirty-four  pounds  of  bell  metal — "  a  greater 
weight,"  says  Captain  ShcrwiU,  "  than  one  of  our  drawing- 
room  belles  could  well  lift."*  We  may  without  much 
exaggeration  say  with  Grosse  that  "  the  primitive  man 
attaches  to  Iiis  body  all  the  ornaments  he  can  get,  and  that 
he  adorns  all  the  parts  of  bis  body  that  can  bear  an  orna- 
ment."* 

It  is  true  ttiat  the  things  which  people  attach  to  their 
bodies  are  not  alt  ornaments,  even  though  they  look  as  if 
they  were.*  They  may  be  trophies  of  war  or  of  the  chase, 
intended  to  show  off  strength,  courage,  or  skill,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  trophies  having  some  resemblance  to  them.* 
They  may  be  valuables  worn  cliicfly  lor  producing  an  im- 
pression o(  wealth.*  They  may  be  badges,  or  indications 
of  social  status — like  the  necklaces  of  iron  and  car-rirgs 
worn  by  Masai  women  in  order  that  it  shall  be  known  that 
they  arc  married.'  They  may  be  signs  of  mourning — like 
the  cassowary  feathers  worn  by  widowers  among  the  Koita 
of  Port  Moresby.'  They  may  be  charms  for  good  luck — for 
example  to  secure  favour  with  women  or  courage  in  war.' 
They  may  be  used  for  curative  purposes  or  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection against  illness,  malevolent  spirits,  bewitching,  or 

■  SbenviU,  '  Tour  through  the  R&jmahal  HUb.'  iii  tjour.  Asiatic 
Soe.  Bingal.  xx.  564.  *  Grosse.  Btginnings  of  Art,  p,  84. 

■  Se«  Finck.  Primiliv»  Lwt  and  Lout  Sloriu.  p.  233  igf . 

*  Spencer,  op.  eit.  u.  183  sqq. 

'  V.  Barth,  Ott-A/riha  vom  Limpopo  bis  turn  SomalHandt.  p.  32. 
Schneider.  DU  Naturvdlhtr,  i.  107.     Him,  Origins  of  Arl.  p.  313. 
^  HoUis.  Matai,  p.  383. 

■  Scligouji,  Mtlantiians  of  BritisM  Ntw  Guinea,  p.  166. 

*  Parkiiuon,  Drtistig  John  in  dn  SUdstt,  p.  146  199, 
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the  evil  eye.^    Among  the  East  African  Kandi,  for  instance, 
if  a  person  dies  his  next  younger  brother  or  sister  has  to 
wear  a  certain  ornament  for  ever  after  to  escape  being 
attacked  by  "  the  eviJ  spirit  or  disease  "  ; '  and  in  Morocco 
it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an  omauient 
and  an  amulet.    Certain  gems,  corab,  and  other  ornamental 
objects  are  worn  there  as  charms  against  the  evil  eye  ;  and 
the  designs  of   Moorish  decorative  art  largely  serve  ihe 
same  purpose.*    But  a  recent  American  writer  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  his  statement  that  when  we  subject  the  primi* 
tive  custom  of  "  omamentaticni "  to  a  critical  examination 
we  find  in  nearly  every  case  that  it  is  either  not  at  all  or 
only  indirectly  connected  vfith  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
He  argues  that,  even  in  the  few  instances  when  the  decora- 
tions of  savages  have  subsequently  come  to  be  used  as  means 
of  plea.«ing  the  women,  "  this  was  not  as  things  of  beauty 
but  indirectly  and  imintentionally  through  their  association 
with  rank,  wealth,  distinction  in  war,  prowess,  and  manly 
qualities  in  general."*    Very  often  such  decorations  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  wealth   or  rank  or 
manliness,    and    are   worn  by    women   as  well  as  men. 
Dr.  Karsten,  again,  suggests  that  the  so-called  ornament^ 
of   the    South   American    Indians    have    been    primarily 
used   "  for    purely  religious  and    m.igicnl  ends,  either  to 
protect  the  wearer  and  to  give  him  strength,  or  directly  to 
conjure  and  exorcise  the  supernatural  enemies  by  whom 
the  Indian  constantly  believes  himself  to  be  surrounded  " ; 
and  that  their  character  of  being  means  of  decoration  is 
a  secondary  development.'     In   many  instances  he   has 
undoubtedly  proved  his  case.     But  I  think  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact   that  savages,  at    present   at   least,  practise 
ornamentation  on  a  targe  scale  as  a  sexual  allurement 

'  See,  e.g.,  HoUis,  NaHdi.  p,  39;  v.  Rosen,  TrdskfititI,  p.  30a 
(Batwa  of  North-Easlem  Rhodesia) ;  Kirn,  op.  cil.  p,  334  ;  Finck. 
op.  ci^.  p.  336  t^q.  Kant  en,  Stvititi  in  South  Ameriian  Anthropology, 
L  paaim. 

»  Holli).  Nandi.  p.  39. 

*  See  Westormarck. '  Magic  Origin  of  Moorl^  Designs,'  In  Jour. 
Anthr.  IhsI.  xxxiv.  213  sqj. 

*  Flrick,  op.  eil.  pp.  33a,  359.  '  IC&rston,  op.  cil.  i   I3i. 
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Burton,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  said  long 
ago  that  "  stronger  provocations  proceed  from  outward 
omaroentft,  thin  such  as  nature  hath  provided";*  and 
this  19  true  of  savage  as  well  as  civilised  man.  It  is 
significant  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  desire 
for  self-decoration  is  strongest  in  youth.  Concerning 
the  Dakota,  Prescott  states  that  both  sexes  adorn  them- 
selves at  their  courtships  to  make  themselves  more  attrac- 
tive,  and  that  "  the  young  only  are  addicted  to  dress."' 
The  Orion  of  Bengal  is  likewise  particular  about  his  personal 
appearance  "  only  so  long  as  he  is  unmarried."*  Among 
th«  Let-htas  in  Indo-China  it  is  the  immarried  youths  who 
are  profusely  bedecked  with  red  and  white  bead  necklaces, 
wild  boars'  tusks,  brass  armlets,  and  a  broad  band  of  black 
braid  below  the  knee.*  Among  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  again, 
the  women  in  some  cases  put  aside  on  marriage  the  orna- 
ments which  as  girls  it  was  their  privilege  to  wear.*  Among 
the  Bangcrang  tribe  of  Victoria  the  youth  at  about  sixteen 
years  of  age  "  affected  the  ude  of  red  ochre,  adorned  his  head 
with  plumes,  and  made  himself  an  opossum-rug.  which  he 
scored  and  coloured  in  the  approved  way.  ...  To  please 
the  ladies  was  evidently  the  chief  object  of  his  solicitude."* 
Speaking  of  the  Encoimter  Bay  tribe  of  South  Australia, 
the  Rev.  A.  Meyer  says  that  "  the  plucking  out  of  the  beard 
and  anointing  with  grease  and  ochre  (which  belong  to  the 
initiatory  ceremony)  the  men  may  continue  if  they  please 
till  about  forty  years  of  age.  for  they  consider  it  ornamental, 
and  fancy  that  it  nuikes  them  look  younger,  and  gives  them 
an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  women."'  When  Buhner 
once  asked  an  Australian  native  why  he  wore  his  ornaments, 
the  latter  answered  "  that  he  wore  them  in  order  to  look  well, 

»  Burton,  AtKxiomy  of  Mtiancholy,  iii.  a.  i.  3,  p.  5)3, 

•  Schoolcraft.  Indian  Tribss  0/ ths  United  SUUs.  iii.  237  sq. 
■  D&ltoa.  Dttcriplivt  Elhnohgy  0/  Bengal,  p,  249  sf, 

•  Colquhoun,  Amongst  Ihe  Shans.  p  76. 
»  Kodson,  NSga  Tribes  of  Manipur.  p.  77. 

•  Oirr,  RecolUclioni  of  Squatting  in  Victoria,  p.  854.  ^ 
'  Meyer.  '  Manners  and  Ciutoma  of  th«  Aborigines  of  the  En- 
coimter Bay  TrJl>e.'  in  Wood*.  Nalivt  Tribes  of  SotM  AnsiralUt^ 
p.  189. 
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and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  women."*  In  Fiji, 
sa>'s  Mr.  Anderson,  the  men  "  who  like  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  opposite  sex  don  their  best  plumage."'  Among 
the  Wataveta  ">'ouig  men  ornament  themselves  pro- 
fusely " :  •  and  the  young  Thonga  who  goes,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  friends,  to  look  tor  3  wife  in  the  villages  "  puts 
on  his  most  brilliant  ornaments  and  his  most  precious 
skins."*  Among  the  Fors,  again,  the  girls  "  wear  bells  on 
their  ankles  and  bangles  round  their  necks  and  waists,  and 
perfume  themselves  extensively  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
lovers."  *  In  British  Nigeria,  "  when  an  unbetrothed  girl 
arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  she  advertises  the  fict  by  deck* 
ing  herself  out  in  her  best  clothes  and  ornaments,  and 
parading  the  town  or  village,  accompanied  by  a  bevy  o( 
girls.  This  usually  produces  a  suitor."*  Cruickshank  says 
that  on  the  Gold  Coast  "  both  men  and  women  are  at  the 
greatest  pains  to  render  themselves  mutually  agreeable  to 
each  other.  With  this  Wew,  they  decorate  themselves  mth 
much  care,  and  indulge  in  the  greatest  coquetry."'  At 
dances  and  festivals  of  many  savages  the  yoimg  men  and 
women  endeavour  to  please  each  other  by  painting  them- 
selves with  brilliant  colours  and  decorating  themselves  with 

■  Brough  Smytb,  AborigiMS  of  Victoria,  1.  375. 

■  AiuJerson.  NoUs  0/  Tratftt  in  Fiji  and  Ntw  CaltdontA,  p.  136. 

*  New,  Lift.  Wandtrings.  &c.  in  EasUm  Africa,  p.  357. 

•  Junod,  Life  of  a  Sauih  AfrtMM  Trib*.  i.  102  sq. 

'  Felkia,  "  NotM  on  the  For  Tribe  of  Oatnl  Africa,'  in  Proc4c4. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xUi.  133.  On  the  erotic  influeace  of  odour  and 
the  use  of  perfumei  u  Mxual  stimulants  see  EUis.  SiMtitt  im  tit 
Psychology  of  StM,  (vol.  iv.)  Sexual  Selection  in  Man,  p.  91  ijf, ; 
StoU,  Das  GtscMUchUlebut  im  der  V0lkirpsychologi4,  p.  80a  tfq.  Dr. 
Ellis  observes  that  at»i\y  all  the  periumea  of  aoimal  ori^  In  use 
by  civilised  nuin  aie  odours  which  have  a  specifically  texual  object 
among  the  animals  from  which  they  are  derived.  Tto  la  particularly 
the  case  with  musk — the  most  cherished  perfume  ol  the  Islamic 
worid  anrl  still  the  moat  popuW  ol  European  periomo — which  la  an 
odour  chiefly  emitted  during  the  sexual  season.  Indeed,  the  sexual 
odours  of  most  animals  seem  to  be  modifications  of  musk. 

'  Mocltlor-Fetryman,  Brilith  Nigeria,  p  231.  Se«  also  Adams, 
ShiUlui  taken  during  Ttn  I'oyagts  U>  Africa,  p.  7  if.  (Fanti). 

'  Cruiclohanfc,  EighUen  Years  on  ike  Cotd  Coast,  U.  213. 
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all  sorts  of  ornaments.*    Thus  among  the  AkikiSyu  in  East: 
Africa  the  young  men  come  to  the  raoonl^ht  dances  whero 
the  girls  choose  their  own  partners  properly  adorned  and 
tunied  out,  because  if  they  did  not,  as  they  say,  "  none  of  i 
the  girls  would  dance  with  them."* 

In  order  to  attach  some  object  to  their  bodies  many 
savages  submit  to  more  or  less  painful  operations.  The 
lips,  the  nose,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  are  especially  ill- 
treated.*  The  Shulis  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan  bore  a  hole  in 
the  under-lip  and  insert  in  it  a  piece  of  crystal  three  or  four 
inches  long,  which  sways  about  as  they  speak.*  In  Eastern 
Central  Africa  women  wear  a  bp-ring  ;  they  say  it  makes  ' 
them  look  pretty,  and  "  the  bigger  the  ring,  the  more  they 
value  themselves."  '  Similar  practices  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,*  where  they  arc  likewise  considered  to^ 
improve  the  appearance,'  and  among  various  tribes  in 
America.*  Among  the  Pawumwa  Indians  of  Brazil,  as 
soon  as  the  girls  arc  old  enough  to  be  courted,  they  have  their 
lips  pierced  and  a  plug  h  inserted  in  either  lip,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  boys  and  unmarried  men  may  court  the  girl. 

»  HanaoD,  Journal  of  Voyttgtt  and  Travtls  in  tht  Interior  of  Ncr^ 
America,  p.  303  (Takulli).  Hanlenburg,  I'lilumiayo,  p.  161  sq. 
(Huitoto  Indian b).  Wallace,  Truvtlsonthe  A>nmon,p.  181  (UftupAs). 
Dalton,  op.  eil.  p.  250  [Ordoiu].  WiUtx-Gertand,  Attthropologie  Aew 
Naluri'Blktr,  vi,  6of  (Ysanol  I^laodorj).  Tumor.  Samita.  p.  lat. 
Finich.  Neu-Guinea  und  itine  Beurohner,  p.  139  (P.'kpuans  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay),         '  Routledjie,  With  a  Prehistoric  Ptople,  p.  124. 

•  StoU.  op.  eit.  p.  98  sgq.  Hovorka,  '  \'ctiicn>ngcn  der  Nase,' 
in  Mittkril.  Anihrop.  Gesellich.  Wten,  xxv.  153  iqq  Mathew, 
'  BsitrSge  zur  Ethnographic  der  Auitralter,'  ibid,  xxxvii  18  tf. 
HuTbon.  '  On  tbe  ArtlflcUl  EnUrgement  of  the  Earlobo.'  in  Jour. 
AMhr.  Inst.  ii.  190  sqq. 

'  Wilson  and  FelUn.  Uganda  and  tlie  Egyptian  Soudan,  U.  61. 

*  Mscdonald,  Africana.  i.  17. 

*  Barth.  Rtnen  and  Entdeckungen  in  Nord-  und  Cinlrai-Afriha. 
ti.  314.  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  Rtseanhet  in  South 
Africa,  p.  577- 

'  Pctherick.  Travtis  in  Ctnlral  Africa,  i.  248  (Djour).     Ankennann, 
Kulturlcrebo  uad  Kulturscbicbt«n  In  Aliika.'  ia  Znltehr.  f.  Ethnol. 
xxxvii.  64. 

•  V.  }Autia9,BeUrdge  tur  Ethnograpliie  AmerUta's  rumal  BrasitUnt. 
i.  351.    WaUac«,  Travels  on  iht  Amaeon,  p.  514. 
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When  they  are  married,  the  plug  of  the  lower  lip  U  taken  out, 
a  larger  incision  is  made,  and  a  piece  of  poUahed  white 
quartz  is  inserted  in  the  lip ;  this  serves  as  a  kind  of 
marriage  certificate,*  In  the  north-western  part  of  North 
America,  when  bo>'S  and  girts  approach  puberty,  they  have 
their  lower  lip  perforated  for  the  labret ; '  and  Holmberg, 
who  is  probably  our  best  authority  on  the  Tlingit.  says  that 
the  men  undergo  this  operation  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  the  young  women.'  It  is  about  the  same  age  that 
among  various  savages  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  pierced  for 
the  reception  of  a  pice?  of  bone,  wood,  or  shell,  or  some  other 
small  object  ;*  and  this,  too,  is  said  to  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  adornment.'  Of  the  BanAka  people  on  the  Gaboon 
Coast  in  West  Africa  Mr.  Leighton  WiL«on  writes: — 
"  Their  women  disfigure  their  faces  very  much  by  making 
targe  holes  in  their  cars,  and  through  the  cartilaginous  parts 
of  the  nose.  Weights  are  attached  to  make  the  hole  taigc 
enough  to  pass  the  finger  through.  Pieces  of  fat  meat  are 
frequently  worn  in  the^  holes,  but  whether  for  ornament 
or  fragrance  is  not  known.  1  inquired  of  one  of  them  once 
why  she  did  it,  and  received  the  laconic  answer.  '  My 
hu5t>and  likes  it.*  "•  To  pierce,  enlarge,  or  somehow 
mutilate  the  ear-lobes  is  a  very  widespread  practice.  Soma 
American'  and  African*  sa\'agcs  pull  them  down  almost  to 

>  Haseman,  '  Some  Notes  on  th«  Pawumws  Indiana  ol  South 
America,'  in  Atntrican  Anikropologiil,  N.  S.  xiv  541 

'  Armstrong,  Ptnonai  Narralivt  0/  the  Diicoviry  of  lh«  NortM-Wttt 
Postage,  p.  194.  Usiitiuky,  Voyage  round  thi  World,  p.  343.  v. 
Lang^orf,  Voyages  amt  Trtnels.  ii.  tij.  Dixon,  Voyage  rotutd  Iha 
World,  p.  187, 

•  Holrobeii!,  '  Ethnogr&phlsche  SUzMO  Bber  die  Vsiker  dec 
russischen  Amerika.'  in  Acta  Soc-  Scitnl.  FennUae.  iv.  301. 

'  Franklin.  StioHd  Etpedilion  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  118 
(Eskimo).  Holub.  Sevfn  Years  in  SomIK  Africa,  i.  35  (NUuiirwas}. 
Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Autlraiia,  U.  ais-  Solisman, 
Melanesiant  of  Britiih  New  Guinea,  pp.  71,  73. 136,  489. 

•  Malliew,  Two  Representative  Tnbes  of  Queensland,  p.  ia8. 
Eylmann.  Die  Eingtbotenen  dtr  KoUmia  SUdamsiraiien,  p.  108. 

•  WUson,  Western  Africa,  p.  388. 

•  Can'CT.  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America, 
p.  127.'   V.  Martlus.  op.  eit.  1.  319  (Botccudos),  6ao  (Arecunas). 

•  Jobnxton,  KiUma'njaro  Expedilion.  p.  41917.  (Wataita). 
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the  shoulders.  Amoti^;  the  Easter  Islanders,  says  Beechey, 
"  the  lobe,  deprived  of  its  ear-ring,  hangs  dangling  against 
the  neck,  and  has  a  very  disagreeable  appearance,  particu- 
larly when  wet.  It  is  sometimes  so  long  as  to  be  greatly  in 
the  way ;  to  obviate  which,  they  pass  the  lobe  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  ear,  or  more  rarely,  fasten  one  lobe  to  the 
other,  at  the  back  of  the  hcad."^  The  Warega  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  look  upon  the  enormous  boles  in  the  ear- 
lobes  of  their  women  as  very  ornamental. ' 

The  object  of  these  practices  is  certainly  obscure.  Con- 
sidering that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  arc  subject  to  them 
are  its  main  entrance  gates — the  mouth,  the  nose,  ajid  the 
ears — it  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  their  object  may  have 
been  to  provide  the  body  with  a  guard,  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent charm,  against  the  attacks  of  invisible  enemies, 
whether  spirits  or  impersonal  evil  influences,  ever  ready  to 
enter  and  cause  sickness  or  destruction  or  other  injury.' 
I  remember  an  occasion  in  Morocco  when  my  Berber  teacher, 
horrified  by  the  foul  odour  emitted  by  a  dog,  closed  with 
his  fingers  not  only  the  nose  but  the  ears,  in  order  to  shut 
out  what  is  looked  upon  by  the  Moors  as  a  sort  of  obnoxious 
miasma  associated  uith  the  jniin,  or  evil  spirits.  Mr.  Crawley 
suggests  that  the  inseriion  of  plugs  or  sticks  or  the  like  in 
the  nose,  lips,  or  ears  was  probably  intended  to  secure  the 
safety  of  those  sense-organs  by  diverting  evil  influences 
from  them  "  as  lightning  is  diverted  from  an  object  by  the 
Ughtning-rod  "  ;  *  but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence 
for  this  suggestion  1  find  it  diflicuU  to  believe  that  those 
organs,  which  are  not  particularly  sensitive  or  exposed  to 
injury,  would  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  be  subjected 
to  the  painful  process  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the 
amulet.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Crawley  that  there  Is 
ample  e\iience  that  "  savage  mutilation  "  is  never  due  to 
the  desire  for  oanment,  the  savage  being  averse  to  the 
doctrine,  "  II  faut  soutfrir  pour  4tre  belle."  *  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  practices  in  question 

*  Baacbey,  Voya^4  lo  the  Pacific  and  Buring't  Sirail.  i   38. 

*  Delhaise,  Let  Warega,  p.  170,      ■  5«e  Kantcn,  op.  til.  t.  132  tyq. 

*  Crawtcy,  Mytiic  Rat.  pp.  135.  138.    *  IbU.  p.  135. 
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are  nowadays  looked  upon  as  ornamental,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  original  object.  And  as  any  theory  as  to  their 
origin  is  merely  conjectural,  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
dogmatic  assertion  that  "  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute' these 
practices  to  the  desire  for  ornament." 

The  teeth  are  often  subject  to  ill-treatment  of  some  kind 
or  other  ;>  and  various  reasons  for  the  custom  are  in  different 
cases  pven  by  the  natives  who  practise  it.  The  Dicri  in 
South-Eastcm  Australia,  on  being  asked  why  they  knock 
out  two  frcmt  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  their  children, 
answer  that  when  they  were  created  the  good  spirit  Mura- 
mura  did  this  to  the  first  child  and,  pleased  at  the  sight, 
commanded  that  the  like  should  be  done  to  every  male  or 
female  child  for  ever  after.*  The  savages  of  Northern 
Formosa  knock  out  the  eye-teeth  of  all  the  children  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years,  "  in  the  behef  that  it 
strengthens  their  spefd  and  wind  in  hunting."*  The  Bantu 
Kavirondo,  both  men  and  women,  usually  pull  out  the  two 
middle  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  it  is  thought  that 
if  a  man  retains  all  his  lower  incisor  teeth  he  will  be  killed  in 
warfare,  and  that  if  his  wife  has  failed  to  pull  out  her  teeth 
it  might  cause  her  husband  to  perish.*  The  Nilotic  tribes 
of  Kavirondo,  again,  draw  the  six  middle  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw  ;  and  if  a  man  does  not  submit  to  this  operation 
it  is  said  that  his  wife  will  die  soon  after  marriage.*  But 
more  often  we  are  told  that  the  extraction  or  mutilation  of 
teeth  is  considered  to  improve  the  appearance.  This  holds 
true  of  various  African  peoples  *— for  example,  the  Boloki 

>  See  StoU,  op.  cit.  p.  347  iff. :  M&tbewB.  '  B«Ufle«  'oi  Ethno- 
gnphie  der  Anstralier.'  in  Mitleii,  Antkrop.  GtieUsch.  ICt«n,  xxxvii. 
19  *}. ;  V.  Jbering,  '  Die  kUnstliclio  Deformirung  tier  Zihne/  in 
Zeitsehr.f.  Elhnot.  xiv.  313  sqq. ;  l-ma,  Tolemifm  and  Exogamy,  iv. 
180  iqq. 

■  Gason, '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dieyerle  Tribe,'  In  Woods, 
9p.  eit.  p.  aft?. 

*  Taintor,  Aborigines  0/ Nerthtm  Formota.  p.  31. 

*  Johnston.  Uganda  ProUclorata.  p.  718.  Hobl«y,  Eaittrn 
Uganda,  p,  30. 

*  HoWoy.  op.  cit.  p.  31. 

'  Ankennann,  in  Ztittekr.f.  Etknol.  xxxvii.  0^. 
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on  the  Upper  Congo  River,  who  chisel  the  upper  incisors 
to  V-shaped  points,*  and  the  Herero,  who  pull  out  the  four 
middle  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  file  the  eye-teeth  into  the 
form  of  a  swallow's  tail.*  Of  the  former  operation,  as 
practised  by  the  men  among  some  of  the  Congo  natives, 
Tuckey  says  that  it  is  "  principally  done  with  the  idea  of 
rendering  thenisclvos  agrft-ablc  to  the  women."'  Dr.  Holub 
states  that  one  of  the  Makalaka  tribes,  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  the  Matongas,  on  its  bank,  "  break  out  their  top  incisor- 
teeth  from  tlie  sheerest  vanity.  Their  women  say  that  it  is 
only  horses  that  eat  with  all  their  teeth,  and  that  men  ought 
not  to  cat  like  horses."*  The  Bagonjo  in  Uganda,  who 
file  the  front  teeth  to  a  point,  say  that  this  helps  them  to 
laugh  well ;  but  "  in  days  gone  by  the  maiden  who  had 
her  teeth  unfiled  was  not  desired  in  marriage."'  Speaking 
of  the  Malays  of  Naning:  north  of  the  Malacca  lands, 
Newbold  says  that  "  the  Malays  consider  the  process 
of  filing  down  the  teeth,  together  with  the  subsequent 
operation  of  blackening  them,  indispensable  for  personal 
beauty  " ;'  and  Crawfurd  makes  a  similar  remark  with 
reference  to  the  same  practice  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
where  it  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  marriage,  the  common 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  a  girl  has  arrived  at  puberty 
being  that  "  she  has  had  her  teeth  filed."'  In  other  coun- 
tries also  the  filing  or  mutilation  of  teeth  takes  place  at  that 
age.'  Among  the  Kidars,  a  wild  jungle  tribe  in  the  Cochin 
State  in  South  India,  the  operation  of  chipping  "  all  or  some 

'  Weeks,  Among  Congo  CaM»ibals,  p.  141. 

■  D^nnert,  '  Obor  die  Sitle  der  Zalmvcrstfimmclung  bci  dea  Ov&- 
hcrcro,'  in  ZeiUehr.  f.  Elhnol.  xxxix.  948,  949.  952.  '  Zahnver- 
stiimmelung  der  Hereros,'  In  Verhandi.  Berlitur  Gesetltsk.  Anlkrop. 
1908,  p,  930  sqq.  V,  Fran9oi3.  Nama  und  Damara  DtuUck-SHi-Wttt- 
Afrika,  p.  198. 

■  Tuckey,  Exfitdilion  to  ixpion  Iht  River  Zaire,  p.  80  tj. 

•  Holub,  Sfven  Ytars  in  Soulli  AJriea,  u.  2}6. 

•  Cunningham.  Uganda,  p  363. 
"  Newbold.  Account  of  Ika  Britisk  StUUmentt  in  Iht  SIrtiitt 

Malacca,  i.  353. 
'  Crawfurd.  History  of  Ikt  Indian  Arckif>tlago,  \.  215  jjj. 

•  ».  Francois,  op.  tit.  p.  198  (Hororo),  Roscoe,  ttorihtm  Banin. 
p.  78  (Buiyoro).     See  itlso  v.  Jhering,  in  Zeitschr.f.  Elhnot.  xiv.  31S, 
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of  the  indsor  teeth,  both  upper  and  lower,  into  the  fonn  of 
sharp  pointed,  but  not  serrated  cone,"  is  performed  on  boys 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  or  there- 
abouts.* Among  the  Kicobaresc  the  men  blacken  their 
teeth  from  the  period  of  puberty,  and  this  disfigurement  is 
so  fa\'ourably  regarded  by  the  fair  sex  that  a  woman  "would 
scorn  to  accept  the  addresses  of  one  possessing  white  teeth, 
like  a  dog  or  pig."*  It  is  at  the  »ame  period  of  life  that  the 
Pclcw  Islanders,*  the  natives  of  Kcw  Britain,*  and  the 
Chaymas  of  New  Andalusia.^  have  tlieir  teeth  blackened, 
which  is  considered  an  indispensable  condition  of  beauty. 

Many  savage  men  take  particular  pride  in  their  hair- 
dress.  Sometimes  the  hair  is  painted  in  a  showy  manner, 
sometimes  decorated  with  beads  and  tinsel,  sometimes 
combed  and  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  care.  The 
Kandhs  of  Central  India  have  their  hair,  which  is  worn  very 
long,  drawn  forward  and  rolled  up  till  it  looks  like  a  hom 
projecting  from  between  the  eyes.  Around  this  it  is  their 
delight  to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  they  insert  the 
feathers  of  favourite  birds,  as  also  a  pipe,  comb,  &c.*  The 
men  of  Tanna.  of  the  New  Hebrides,  wear  their  hair  "  twelve 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  and  have  it  divided  into  some  six 
or  se\'en  hundred  little  locks  or  tresses  *' ;'  and  among  the 
Latoka  a  man  requires  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  to 
perfect  his  coiffure."  In  North  America  Heamc  saw  several 
men,  about  six  feet  high,  who  had  preserved  "  a  ^ngle  lock 
of  their  hair  that,  when  let  down,  would  trail  on  the  ground 
as  they  walked."*    Other  Indians  practise  the  custom  of 


'  Aiuntha  Krishna  Iyer,  Cochin  Tribts  and  Casiti.  1.  34  if. 
■Man,    'Account   ol   th«  Nicobar    Islanders.'    in  Jour.    Antkr. 
Inst.  XV.  441. 

»  Dalilgren.  'Om  Palau-ftama,'  in  Ymtr,  iv.  317, 

•  POwcl!,  Wanderin^i  in  a  Wild  Country,  p.  254. 

*  V.  Humboldt,  Personal  Nanalivt  of  Travtis  to  Uu  Ejuinoctiat 
Rtgiotu  oj  tht  New  Conlinml,  iti.  334. 

*  Dalton,  op.  eil.  p.  301. 

■  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  308. 

■  Baker.  Atbm  N'yanM.  I.  198. 

•  Hearne,  Jeumey  from  Priwt  of  Waitt't  Fort  to  the  S'tirthttM 
Omok,  p.  306  note. 
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ahavbig  the  head  and  ornamenting  it  with  the  crest 
of  deer's  hairs ;  and  wigs  are  used  by  several  savage 
peoples.^ 

Fashions  relating  to  the  hair-dress  may  certainly  owe 
their  origin  to  different  motives.  Sometimes,  as  Frazer  has 
pointed  out,  the  sa\'agc  may  arrange  his  hair  so  as  to  assimi- 
late himself  to  his  totem  and  put  himself  more  fully  under 
its  protection.  Thus  the  Buffalo  clans  of  the  Iowa  and 
Omaha  wear  two  locks  of  hair  in  imitation  of  hoiTis ;  the 
Small  Bird  clan  of  the  Omaha  "  leave  a  little  hair  in  front, 
over  the  forehead,  (or  a  bill,  and  some  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
for  the  bird's  tail,  with  much  over  each  car  for  the  wings  "  ; 
and  the  Turtle  subclan  cut  off  all  the  hair  from  a  boy's 
head,  except  six  locks  which  arc  arranged  so  as  to  imitate 
the  legs,  head,  and  tail  of  a  turtle.'  Dr.  Karsten  believes 
that  the  hair  customs  of  the  South  American  Indians  are 
ba<^ed  on  the  idea  "  that  the  hair  is,  as  it  were,  the  seat  of 
the  spirit  or  soul  "  '  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  hair-dress  serv'es  as  a  sexual  stimulant. 

It  Is  the  young  and  unmarried  who  pay  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  it.  Among  the  AchoU  in  the  Nile  Province  the  young 
men,  "  the  bucks  of  society,"  are  much  more  elaborately 
ornamented  than  the  old  men  and  chiefs,  the  hair-dress 
being  their  distinguishing  feature  ;  it  consists  of  "  a  curiously 
worked  cone  of  matted  hair,  with  beads  neatly  stitched  in 
a  pattern  round  it,  and  an  empty  cartridge-case  stuck  in 
at  the  top."*  Yoimg  unmarried  Zulus  allow  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  dress  it  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes ;  "  now 
it  looks  like  a  sugar  loaf,  now  like  two  httle  hills  with 
valleys  between,"*  Among  the  Bunjogees,  a  Chittagong 
Hill  tribe,  the  yoimg  men  "  stuff  a  large  ball  of  black  cotton 
into  their  topknot  to  make  it  look  bigger."'  In  the  Tenimbcr 
Group  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  lads  decorate  their 
long  locks  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  feathers,  as  Riedel  says. 


n 


*  Catlin.  North  A-terican  Jtuiians,  ii.  33. 


*  Karsten,  ep.aLL^^ 


»  Fnzer,  TotemisiH,  p.  16  sgq. 

*  Cunnmgham,  Uganda,  p.  333. 

*  Tyler,  Forty  Years  among  Ike  Zulus,  p.  60. 

"  Lcwin,  Wild  RaMt  of  Soufh-EasUm  tndia,  p  140. 
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"  only  in  order  to  pkasc  the  women."'  In  the  Adminlty 
Islands,  according  to  Professor  Moseley,  "  only  the  young 
men  of  apparently  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  or  so,  wear  the 
hair  long  and  combed  out  into  a  mop  or  bu^h,"  whilst  the 
boys  and  older  men  wear  the  hair  short.*  Among  the 
Takulti,  an  ethnic  group  of  Athapascan  Indians,  "  the 
elderly  people  neglect  to  ornament  their  heads,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  the  rest  of  their  persons,  and  generally 
wear  their  hair  short.  But  the  younger  people  of  both 
sexes,  who  feel  more  solicitous  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  each  other,  wash  and  paint  their  faces,  and  let  their  hair 
grow  long."'  Sibrce  tells  us  that  when  king  RadAma 
attempted  to  introduce  European  customs  among  the 
Hovas  of  Madagascar,  and  ordered  that  all  his  ofltcers  and 

■  Riedel.  De  siuik-  en  kroetAangi  rautn  tuiuhtn  Stkbes  en  Papua, 
p.  391. 

*  MoMloy,   '  Inhabitants  ol   tho  Admiralty   lEUnda,*  In  Jmr. 
AnOif.  Intt.  vL  400, 

*  HArmoa.  Journal  of  Voyagii  aiut  Trails  im  tMa  InUrior  oj 
NorlJt  America,  p.  36S.  Short  hair  is  often  reg&rded  as  a  symbol  of 
chastity.  Every  Buddhbt  "novice" — that  b.  a  person  admitted 
to  the  ftrat  degree  of  monkhood — has  to  cut  off  Itb  hair.  In  order  to 
prove  that  "  he  i%  ready  to  give  up  the  most  bcautifnl  and  highty- 
priied  of  all  his  ornamenta  for  the  sake  of  a  religious  life  "  (MonJer 
Williams.  Buddhttm,  p.  306)  ;  and  in  Mexico  the  religious  virgins, 
ai  alio  men  who  clacidad  upon  a  life  of  chastity,  had  their  hair  cut 
(Acosta.  iWalurjl  and  Aforai  Hitlory  of  tin  Inditt,  ».  333  ;  Bancroft. 
Native  Ractt  of  iht  Pacific  SlaUs  of  North  America,  U.  15I  tq.).  A 
similar  idea  probably  unclerlie«  the  ctistom  which  requires  that 
women,  when  they  marry,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  hair,  tlio  husband 
trying  in  thb  way  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  hin  wife  [see  Wilkes, 
.VorroftM  of  iht  United  States  Exploring  EjptdUion,  liL  354  ;  Waiti- 
Gerland.  Anikropologie  itr  Naturv^lAsr,  vi.  567  ;  Palmer,  '  Notes  on 
some  Australian  Tribes,'  in  Jonr.  Anihr.  tnsl.  xiii.  286  ;  dc  Rubiu- 
qnb,  '  Travels  into  Tartary  and  China,'  in  Pinkerton,  CclUclion  of 
Voyagts  and  Trtvelt.  vit.  32  :  Heriot,  Trautlt  through  the  Canadat, 
p.  3Js).  This  custom  is  not  only  found  among  savages  but  prevailed 
at  Sparta  and  Athens  {Rossbach,  UnUrsucHungen  nber  dit  rimischt 
Eht.  p.  290)  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxon*  (Wright,  Womankind  in 
Wuttrn  Enropt,  p.  68).  Among  the  Tlascal&ns  of  ancient  Mexico 
it  was  customary  to  shave  the  head  of  a  nevdy-married  couple,  both 
man  and  woman.  "  to  denote  that  all  youthful  sports  ought  in  that 
state  to  be  abandoned  "  (Heriot,  op.  eU.  p.  jul. 
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soldiers  should  have  their  hair  cut,  this  command  produced 
so  great  a  disturbance  among  the  women  of  the  capita)  that 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  protest  against  the 
king's  order,  and  could  not  be  quieted  till  they  were  sur-  fl 
rounded  by  troops  and  their  leaders  cruelly  speared.*  " 

Scarcely  anjlhiiig  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  savage 
than  showy  colours.  "  No  matter,"  says  Dr.  Holub,  "  how 
ill  a  traveller  ii)*thc  Marutse  district  may  be,  and  how 
many  bearers  he  may  require,  U  he  only  has  a  good  stock  of 
blue  beads  he  may  always  be  sure  of  commanding  the  best 
attention  and  of  securing  the  amplest  sei-vices  ;  his  beads  will  ^j 
prove  an  attraction  irresistible  to  sovereign  and  subject,  to^| 
man,  woman,  and  child,  to  freeman  and  bondman  alike."'  " 
The  practice  of  ornamenting  one's  self  with  gaudy  baubles 
is  indeed  extremely  prevalent.  Of  Santal  men  at  a  feast 
Sir  W.  Hunter  saj-s  that,  "  if  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
were  not  displayed  by  them,  certainly  the  hedgehog,  the 
peacock,  and  a  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe  had  been  laid 
under  contribution  in  order  to  supply  the  young  Santa! 
beaux  with  plumes."  •  Especially  does  the  savage  delight 
in  paint.  We  know  that  the  practice  of  applying  paint  to 
the  body  e-xisted  in  Europe  already  at  the  end  of  the 
Quaternary  and  during  the  Neolithic  periods.*  Red  ochre 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  chief  embellishment. 
Goetho  praises  the  incomparable  power  of  j'cllowish-red 
over  the  emotions,  and  says  that  "  the  fondness  of  savage 
men  for  it  has  been  noticed  everywhere."  '  Yet.  as  Grosse 
observes,  painting  with  red  would  hardly  have  been  so 
generally  diffused  in  the  lowest  stages  of  ci%*illsation  if  the 
red  colouring  material  had  not  been  e\'ery\V'here  so  easily 
and  80  abundantly  procurable.'  Of  the  other  colours 
black  and  white  are  probably  most  in  use.  The  Dakota 
paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  "  which  they  esteem  as 

>  Sibree.  Tlu  Grtai  African  Island,  p.  iii. 

■  Holub.  op.  eU.  li.  33t.  *  Hunter.  Rwal  Bttigai.  t.  i8j. 

*  D^chelette,  *  La  pelnture  corporelle  et  le  tatouage,'  in  Rtviu 
archiologiqtu,  scr  iv.  vol  ix.  38  tqq. 

*  Goethe,  Zur  FarbtnUhrt,  §  775,  vgl.  i,  393. 

*  CrosM.  Beginning  0/  Art,  p.  61  if. 
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greatly  ornamental."*  Among  the  Guayoirils  many  men 
paint  their  bodies  half  red,  haU  white.'  Throughout  the 
Australian  continrnt  the  natives  stain  themsclvcB  with 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  white.'  In  Fiji  a  small  quantity  of 
vermilion  is  esteemed  "  as  the  greatest  possible  acquisi> 
tion."* 

The  practice  of  painting  the  body  may  also,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  to  different  motives.  Its  object  may  be  to  frighten 
enemies  in  battle,'  or  to  protect  the  body  from  the  weather 
and  from  insects.*  Among  the  Hottentots,  (or  in.otance,  the 
coat  of  grease  and  cJay  was  intended  for  the  latter  purpose 
SA  well  as  (or  ornament.'  The  Cross  River  natives  have  their 
bodies  painted  partly  for  decorative  purposes  but  partly 
also  as  "  medicine."  •  In  time  of  war  the  men  of  most 
Upper  Congo  tribes  blacken  their  faces  and  necks  with 
palm-oil  and  powdered  charcoal  in  resemblance  to  a  certain 
species  of  monkey,  and  explain  that  by  so  doing  they  derive 
"monkey  cunning."'  The  figures  which  the  Kiwai  Papuans 
in  British  New  Guinea  paint  on  their  bodies  when  they  are 
dancbig  may  symbolise  their  totems."  And  many  savages 
paint  themselves  for  mourning,  according  to  Frazer  with  a 
view  to  disguising  themseh-es  from  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
man.*'    In   Morocco   the  well-known    henna,  a  colouring 

'  Carver,  op.  ciL  p.  tvj.  *  v.  Manias,  op.  tit.  i.  230. 

•  Waiti-GcrUnii.  op.  eit.  vi.  738.  «  Wilkea.  op.  eit.  iil.  356. 

'  V.  Ma/ti«,  op.  eit.  L  311,  738.  JoMt,  TdUmUn.  Surbtmtuhtun 
und  KSrp^rbemaUn,  p,  19  tq. 

•  Bancrott.o^  tit  i,  159.  Heriot,  op.  eit.  p.  305.  von  deo  Sleinen. 
UtiUr  d*n  SatunMkewn  Ztntral-BtasilitM.  p  i8j  sf,  Elahn,  '  Di« 
Ovaherero,'  in  Zriliehr.  CetetUch.  BrdMundt  Berlin,  iv.  348.  }oaX. 
op.  eit.  p.  t8  17. 

'  Thenl.  YeUow  and  Dark-sHiHtud  Peopit  of  Afriea  south  0/  ikt 
Zambtii.  p.  74. 

•  Partridne,  Croii  Riser  Nolives.  p.  168, 

•  Ward.  Voice  Jrom  Ike  Congo,  p  558. 

>*  LAtKltmao,  Nya  Guinea  (irden,  p.  80.  See  also  Fraxer,  ToteittitM. 
P  30- 

"  Frjwtr.  *  C«rtaia  Burial  Curtoms  a»  illustrative  of  th«  Primitive 
Theory  of  the  Soul."  In  Jour.  Antkr.  Inst.  xv.  73.  Idem, '  FoUc-Lore 
in  tb«  Old  Testament,*  In  Atilhropologioot  E^aays  prettnUd  to  E.  B. 
Tylo*.  p.  1 10. 
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matter  produced  irom  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  privet  j 
{LavsoHta   inermis),   is  not   merely  a  favourite  cosmetic 
among  the  women,  but  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  means  of  j 
protection  against'  evil  influences  on  account  of  the  baraka, ' 
or  holiness,  ascribed  to  it.     So  also  there  is  baraka  in  walnut 
root  or  bark  [swak],  with  which  women  paint  their  Ups  and 
teeth  brownish,  and  in  antimony  (khofi.  with  which  they 
paint  their  eyes  black ;    and  though  chicSy  used  by  the 
women,  all  these  paints  are  also  on  special  occasions,  for 
ritual   purposes,   used  by  men.*     Dr.  Karsten  maintains 
that  among  the  South  American  Indians  the  painting  of 
the  body  was  originally  intended  to   be  a   prophylactic  ^a 
against  evil  spirits.*    But  with  reference  to  the  Toba  girls'  ^M 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  he  writes  himself; — ■"  When  ^* 
I  inquired  as  to  the  reason  for  this.  I  sometimes  simply  ^ 
received  the  answer  that  it  was  considered  beautiful,  some-  ^| 
times  that  it  was  done  to  attract  the  men.    The  girls  paint  ^ 
themselves,  I  n'as  told,  when  they  are  desirous  of  a  man."* 
That  the  painting  of   the  body  is  regarded  as  an  em- 
bellishment or  sexual  attraction   is  suggested  by  various 
other  statements,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to. 
Among  the  Guarayos  in  SouthAS'estem  Amazonia  a  suitor 
paints  himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  armed  with  his  battle 
club  promenades  for  several  days  round  the  cabin  of  the 
mistress   of   his  heart,  until  on  a  day  of  feasting  and 
dancing    the    marriage    is    consummated.*      Among    the 
Malacos  of  the  Gran  Chaco  a  man  p^iints  himself  with  red, 
blue,  and  black  when  he  is  courting  a  girl,'  and  among 
the    Onas    of     Ticrra     del     Fuego    he     on     a     similar 
occasion    paints  small  white  spots  in  his  face.'     Among 
the    Witoto    and    Boro,    of    the    North-West    Amazons, 
men  and  women  are  painted,  or  paint  themselves,  before 

■  Weitennarck.  '  FnptiUr  Ritu^  of  the  Great  Feast  in  Morocoo,' 
in  Folk-Lort.  x»i.  131  iqq.  Idtin.  Marriagt  C4rtmonut  in  Morocco, 
ptusim  {see  In<Iex.  s.v. '  Antimony,' '  Henna,"  '  W«lnut  root  or  bark  "), 
Idem.  Mooritk  Conception  of  Holintss  {Baraka).  p,  66  tq. 

*  Kanten,  ofi.  eil.  1  8  sqq.  *  Ibid.  i.  10. 

*  V.  Martius,  op.  eit.  i.  117.  Churcli.  Aborigints  ol  South  Amirica, 
p.  S13.  *  Baldrich,  quotej  l>y  Karsten,  op.  cil.  t.  36  n.  a. 

'Gatlardo  TterrA  dei  Fuego — to?  Ojhj,  p,  151. 
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a  dance,'  and  the  same  is  done  in  other  savage  tribes.  ■    Thus 
the  Easter  Islanders  paint  themselves— chiefly  with  red 
and  white — only  at  dances  and  festivals,  which  are  occasions 
for   great    Ltcentiousness.*     Among  the   Aht  of   British 
Columbia  "  some  of  the  young  men  streak  their  faces  with 
red,  but  grown-up  men  seldom  now  use  paint,  unless  on 
particular  occasions,"  and  the  women  cease  to  use  it  about 
the  age  of  twenty-five.*    Speaking  of  the  North  American 
Indians  in  general,  Mr.  Sinclair  obser\'cs  that  they  considered 
their  body-painting  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  both  men  and 
women.*    Of  the  aborigines  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Finke 
River  in  Central  Australia,  Schulzc  wrote  tliat  "  to  beautify 
themsclvtb  thoy  rub  their  bodies  witli  grease  to  make  the 
skin  shine,  and  try  to  ornament  it  by  painting,  and  the 
application  of  tufts  and  cords  "  ;  •  and  in  his  description  of 
the  South  Australian  natives  in  general  Dr.  Eylmann  states 
that  the  desire  to  please  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  motive  for 
their  practice  of  painting  themselves.'    On  Fhndcrs  Island, 
whither  the  remnant  of  the  Tasmanian  race  were  removed, 
a  rebellion  nearly  burst  out  when  orders  were  once  issued 
forbidding  the  use  of  ochre  and  grease,  for  "  the  young  men 
fearedthelossof  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrywomen."' 
Spairman  tells  us  that  the  two  Hottentots  whom  he  had  in 
his  service,  when  they  expected  to  meet  some  girls  of  their 
own  nation,  painted  their  noses,  checks,  and  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  with  soot.'     Among  the  Bayalca  of  Congo 
both  sexes  paint  the  chest  with  cam-wood,  confessedly  to 
improve  their  appearance ;  ^  whilst   the  Bambala  beaux 

*  Wbifien,  North- West  Amtuons.  p.  88  jj. 

*  Supra,  p.  301  ij.     »  G«UelGf,  Di*  OsUr-lmtl,  pp.  Jj,  41. 

*  Sproat,  Sums  and  Studiti  of  Savage  Lift,  p.  36. 

i  Sinclair. '  T&ttooiag  of  th«  North  Anierican  Indiaui,'  in  Ameriean 
Anthropologut.  N.S.  ».  399. 

*  Schul:te.  '  Abongin«S  of  the  Upper  .and  Middle  Fluke  River,' 
lo  Trans,  and  PnXMd.  Roy.  Soc.  SmUM  Austraita,  xiv.  223. 

f  Eylmann,  op.  cit.  p.  387. 

■  Bonwrtck.  Daily  Lift  of  fJtt  Tasfuanians.  p.  35  tq. 

*  Sparrouui.  Voyagi  to  tk»  Caps  0/  Good  Hop*,  ii.  80. 

'•  Torday,  Camp  and  Tramp  in  African  Wilds,  p,  131.    Torday 
and  Joyce,  '  Notes  on  the  Ethnography  ol  the  Ba-Yaka,'  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst,  xxxvi.  41.     See  also  Itdem,  Lts  Buskongo,  p.  279. 
VOL.  1  L    t 
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and  belles  paint  their  bodies  red  with  clay,  likewise  for  the 
express  purpose  of  increasing  their  beauty.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  painting  of  the  body  is  the 
practice  of  tattooing,  which  existed  in  Europe  both  in  pre- 
historic* and  historic  •  times,  and  is  extremely  widespread 
among  modern  sav'ages.  There  is  hardly  any  visible  part 
of  the  human  body,  except  the  eyeball,  that  has  not  been 
subject  to  it.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  tattooed  the  top 
of  the  head,  the  eyelids,  tlie  ears,  the  nose,  and  sometimes 
even  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  *  the  Easter  Islanders  the  edges 
of  the  ears  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  lips  ;"  the  Abyssinian 
women  the  gums.*  Tattooing  has  the  advantage  over 
body-painting  that  the  marks  arc  indeUbie  and  permanent, 
whereas  the  latter  has  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  same  time  those  marks  are  a  certificate  of  courage.' 
Speaking  of  the  tattooing  of  the  Polynesians,  Mr.  Macmillan 
Brown  observes  that  "  the  transition  from  temporary  ■ 
painting  to  the  permanency  of  tattooing  must  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  necessity  of  courage  in  the  endurance 
of  pain  that  is  entailed,  as  well  as  the  perennial  desire  of  the 
htmum  heart  to  be  '  beautiful  for  ever.'  "•  The  Anda- 
manesc,  says  Mr.  Man,  consider  tattooing  "  primarily,  as 
ornamental,  and  secondly,  as  proving  the  courage  of  the 
lndi%'idual,  and  his  (or  her)  power  of  enduring  pain."* 
Sometimes  it  serves  the  object  of  inspiring  fear  in  the  enemy  ; 
according  to  Crozet,  the  Maori  cliiefs  studied  to  invent 

*  Torday.  op.  cil.  p.  80.  Jo«st  sap  [op.  eil.  p.  ao),  "  Eitelkdt  bt 
die  Mutter  dcr  KorpertKmaluiig,  ihr  Zweck  war  und  ist  cin  kosme 
tischer,  sio  ht  ctn  Act  dcr  gcachlecbtlicheit  Zuchtwahl."  I  became 
acquaintud  with  hii  woik  only  after  the  present  chapter  <A  tb* 
first  edition  had  been  prepared  lor  press. 

'  D^ielette.  In  Unite  arekiologiqiu.  «r.  iv,  vol  ix.  38  tqq, 

*  Herodotus,   v.    6   (Thraciaus).     Caesar,    Dt  belto  GatHco,  v.  14 
(Britons).    See  Lacassagne.  Les  lalouagct.  p.  9. 

*  Froydnet.  Voyage  aiilour  du  monde.  ii.  580. 
'  Bccchcy.  op.  cit.  l  39.      •  Parkyns,  Lift  in  Abytsinia,  li.  ag. 
'  Franklin,  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polttr  Sea,  p.  71,     Bock, 

Ttmpies  and  Eltphants,  p.  170.     Dalton,  op.  eit.  p.  351. 
'  Brown.  Maori  and  Polynesian,  p.  164. 

*  Klan.   '  Aborig:inal    Inhabitants  of   the  Andaman   Islands,'    in 
Joiu.  Anthr.  Iml.  xti.  ^31. 
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designs  which  made  them  look  horrible  and  gave  them  a 
most  fearful  look.'  Sometimes  also  the  tattooing  records 
achievements  in  war ;  Keyser  speaks  of  a  chief  in  New 
Guinea  who  had  sixty-three  blue  tattoo  lines  on  his  chest 
which  represented  the  number  o(  enemies  he  had  slain.* 
and  Finsch  says  that  among  the  Motu  of  Port  Moresby  only 
men  who  had  kilted  somebody  were  allowed  to  tattoo  their 
chests.'  In  Cea,  or  Wallis  Island,  to  the  west  of  the  Samoa 
Group,  tattooing  in  the  men  "  was  always  a  mark  of  dignity, 
and  sometimes  the  recompense  of  valour."*  Among  the 
Tsaliscns  of  Formosa  it  is  permitted  to  no  other  men  than 
chiefs  and  members  of  their  families,  whom  it  serves  "  both 
as  an  ornament  and  as  a  sign  of  high  rank."'  D'UrviUe 
professed  to  see  in  the  tattooing  of  the  Maori  an  analogy  to 
European  heraldry,  although  it  illustrated  only  the  merits 
of  the  person  decorated  with  it,  not  those  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  we  know  that  some  distinctive  part  of  it  was  a  mark  of 
identity,  used  in  place  of  a  signature."  Among  the  North 
American  Indians,  whilst  certain  devices  could  be  worn 
only  for  valiant  deeds,  other  designs  were  tattooed  on  slaves.' 
In  ancient  Rome  masters  tattooed  their  slaves,  especially 
such  as  were  working  on  the  fields,  in  order  to  find  them  in 
case  they  escaped  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Honorius  certain 
classes  of  labourers  engaged  in  public  work  were  tattooed 
for  a  similar  purpose,"  In  Easter  Island  a  young  married 
man  tattooed  the  vulva  of  his  wife  on  his  chest  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  married.*    The  tattooed  marks  are  in  various 


'  Crozet,  Voyage  to  Tasmania.  6<.,  p.  39.  See  »lso  Thomson, 
Story  of  Ntw  Ztaland,  i.  77  ;  Brown,  op.  cit.  p.  190. 

*  KeyMF,  Out  Crinu  to  Neui  Guinea,  p.  44  tq. 

*  Finsch.  BehUidittig.  Schmuck  und  TtUowirung  der  Papuss  dtr 
SAdoilhiiils  von  Ntu-Gmnea,  p.  22.  Cf.  ScligtxiAn.  il/«JdMjuiiu 
of  Britislt  Sew  Guhiea,  p.  130  (Koita). 

*  Mangeret,  Mgr.  Batailton  tt  Us  missions  dt  VOe^anit,  i.  97. 
'  DavidsoD.  Island  of  Fortnota,  p.  572. 

*  Robley,  Mofio;  or  Maori  Talloomg.  pp.  17.  18,  tosqq. 
■  Sinclair,  In  American  Anlhtopologitt.  N.S.  xi.  399, 

*  Berchon.  in  Actts  de  t'Acad^mie  ttalionaU  its  teiencts,  btlUs- 
letttes  el  arts  de  Bordeaux.  18S5,  p.  804. 

*  Geiseler,  op.  eit.  p.  29. 
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cases  represented  as  tribal  tokens  or  means  of  distinguishing 
clansmen  from  enemies  ;*  but  it  should  be  noticed  that 
certain  designs  which  are  common  to  the  whole  tribe  or 
clan  easily  come  to  be  looked  upon  in  that  light,  although 
they  were  not  originnliy  intended  to  be  marks  of  recogni 
tion.*  Tattooing  is  further  practised  as  a  remedy  for 
disease,  or  as  a  prophylactic  against  it.'  The  Western 
D6n€  believed  that  one  or  two  transversal  lines  tattooed 
on  the  arms  or  legs  of  a  young  man  by  a  pubescent  girl 
prevented  prematiire  weakness  of  these  limbs.*  In  Morocco 
a  man  whom  1  knew  had  a  tattoo  mark  underneath  cither 
temple  which  was  intended  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping  too 
much.  In  the  same  country-  many  tattoo  marks,  represent- 
ing an  eye  or  the  five  fingers,  are  ob^-iously  in  their  origin 
charms  against  the  evil  eye,  even  when  they  are  nowadays 
looked  upon  as  ornaments  ;*and  elsewhere  also  certain  tattoos 
are  used  as  magical  means  of  protection  against  similar 
influences"  or  against  dangers  in  war'  or  as  ctiarms  for  good 

>  Agassiz.  Journty  in  Brtuil.  p.  318.  v.  M&rtius.  op.  eit.  L  484.  501, 
Ac.  Ehtenieich.  Btitfdgt  *ur  VSlknkunde  Broiilittu,  p,  11. 
Beochcy.  op.  cit.  ii.  401.  Pow«rs,  Tribts  of  Caiifomia,  p.  109. 
Mackenzie.  Voyagti  from  Montreal  to  tkt  Froten  and  Pacific  Oetant, 
p.  cxx.  Wttiti-Gcrland.  op.  cil.  vi.  38,  Klose.  Togo  unltr  dtuUtiur 
Flagga,  p.  480  sq.  Ellis.  E&e-spiahing  PeopUi  of  fJu  Slavt  Coast. 
p.  14^  FiUlebom.  Das  Deutsch*  Njatsa-  umd  Ruaruma-GibUl, 
PP-  75.  77- 

'  C/.  Fullebom.  op.  eit.  pp.  75,  77  ;  Livingstone,  Last  Journals, 
i.49. 

'  Selignian.  op.  eil.  p.  49J  (Soathem  Massim).  v.  Romq.  TrSsk- 
foUut,  p.  301  (Batwa  of  Nortb-Eutem  Rliodesia).  Fiillebom,  op.  cit. 
p,  78  (natives  ol  " German  Eaat  Africa").  Bstiinaan.  Usambara. 
p.  ttt  (Wapftra).  Marquordt,  '  Bericfat  iib«  die  Kavirondo.'  in 
Ztitseh*.  f.  Ethnol.  xU.  755.  Fouquet,  article  reviewed  in  L'Anthro' 
potogi*.  viii.  496  (Copts).  Mallery.  '  Hcturo-Writing  of  the 
American  Indians,'  in  An».  Rtp.  Bur.  ElMni^.  x.  418. 

*  Morice.  '  Notes  on  the  Western  Dfo^.'  in  Trans.  Canadian 
Intlitute.  iv.  181. 

''  See  my  article  on  the  '  Magic  Origin  of  Moorish  Deiigas.'  in 
Jovr.  Anthr.  Insl.  xxxiv.  331, 

*  Marquardt,  loe.  cil.  p.  755. 

'  Ibid.  p.  733.  Mallery,  loe.  eiU  p.  418.  Cf.  Colquhoon,  Amongst 
Iht  Shans,  p.  313. 
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luck  in  the  chase'  or  success  in  love  or  other  advantages.* 
Some  North  American  Indians  have  their  totems  tattooed 
on  their  persons ;  •  but  GerUnd's  thcor>'  that  tattoos  were 
originally  figures  of  totem  animals,  though  they  are  no 
longer  so/  is  an  arbitrary  assumption.  Even  where  they 
obviously  represent  animals,  they  may  be  quite  unconnected 
with  totemism  ;  the  Punjab  "  practice  of  tattooing  a  scor- 
pion, a  snaJce,  a  bee  or  a  spider  has  its  origin  in  sympathetic 
magic,  which  is  supposed  to  protect  people  so  marked."' 
Marquardt  observes  that  not  one  of  the  animals  which  the 
Samoans  r^arded  as  sacred  figures  in  their  tattoo  patterns* 
In  some  parts  of  West  Africa  every  child  is  immediately 
after  birth  dedicated  to  some  definite  fetish  by  having  a 
mark  tattooed  on  its  abdomen  ;'  and  the  native  priests  of 
Dahomey  have  hierarchical  tattoo  marks  showing  to  what 
god  they  are  vowed  and  wliat  rank  they  hold,  and  all  these 
marks  are  considered  so  sacred  that  no  layman  is  allowed  to 
touch  them.'  The  eunuch  priests  of  Attis,  again,  were 
tattooed  with  a  pattern  of  ivy  leaves.*  But  it  is  only  in 
rare  ca.ses  that  tattooing  is  known  to  have  any  religious 
significance.  Cook's  statement  that  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  religion"  has  been 
supported  by  various  writers  who  have  studied  the  practice 
on  the  spot."  The  Fijian  belief  that  it  was  instituted  by  the 
'  FiilleborD.  op.  eil.  p,  78. 

*  Mallery.  loc.  cit.  p.  418.    Rose,  '  Note  oa  Female  Tattooing  in 
tb«  Panjib,'  in  Itidian  Antiquary,  xxxi.  297. 

'  Frajter,  Totemism.  p.  a8  ij.    •  Waiti-Cerland.  op.  cil.  v't.  36  s^. 

*  Rose,  in  Indian  Antiquary,  xxxi.  398. 

"  Marqu&rdt.  Die  TdtowiruHg  btider  GesehleiMef  in  Samoa,  p.  iS. 
'  BastUn.  A/rihanitfht  Heiftn.  p.  71. 

*  Ellis.  Eiin-speaMng  Peoplet  0/  the  Slave  Coast,  p.  146. 

*  Fraier,  Adonis  Allis  Osiris,  i.  378. 
'"  Waitz-Gwland,  op.  cil.  vi.  38. 

"  Kubary,  '  Die  Bewohner  dcr  Uortlock  Inaeln,'  in  Mittkeil. 
Geograpk.  GeseUich.  tiambitrg,  1878-79,  p.  240.  Fioscb,  '  Ueber  die 
Bewohner  von  Ponap^,'  in  Zettschr.  /.  EtHnol.  xij.  30S  sq.  Jocst. 
op.  eit.  p.  78.  Marquardt.  op.  cit.  p.  16  tqj.  Dr.  Karstcn  iop.  cit. 
i.  319)  writes  with  reference  to  the  South  American  Indians  that 
"  even  in  our  own  da>-s  most  Indians  are.  no  doubt,  aware  o(  tattoo- 
ing being  in  its  essence  a  leligiouscustom.  believing  that  the  indelible 
(Darks  and  patterns  which  they  wear  in  tbe  (ace  or  on  other  parts  ol 
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god  N'dengei  an<l  that  its  neglect  will  be  punished  afterdeath, ' 
and  similar  stories  found  among  some  other  peoples.'  tell 
us  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  custom,  since  any  usage 
practised  from  time  imntemorial  may  readily  be  ascribed  to 
the  command  of  a  god.  But  the  Tahitians  have  a  legend 
which  deserves  being  quoted  in  full  because  it  seems  to  give 
us  some  real  insight  into  the  matter. 

Taaroa.  their  god,  and  Apouvani  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  Cdlitfd  Ki;idfrceri-w;onoi.  "  As  she  grew  up,  in  order  to 
preserve  her  chastity,  she  was  made  '  pahio.'  or  kept  in  a 
kind  of  enclosure,  and  constantly  attended  by  her  mother. 
Intent  on  her  seduction,  the  brothers  invented  tattooing, 
and  marked  each  other  with  the  figure  called  Taomaro. 
Thus  ornamented,  they  appeared  before  their  sister,  who 
admired  the  figures,  and,  in  order  to  be  tattooed  herself, 
eluding  the  care  of  her  mother,  broke  the  enck)sure  that  had 
been  erected  for  her  prcscriTition,  was  tattooed,  and  became 
also  the  victim  to  the  deagns  of  her  brothers.  Tattooing 
thus  originated  among  the  gods,  and  was  first  practised  by 
the  children  of  Taaroa,  their  principal  deity.  In  imitaticm 
of  their  example,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purposes,  it  was  practised  among  men.  .  . '.  The  two  sons 
of  Taaroa  and  Apouvani  were  the  gods  of  tattooing.  Their 
images  were  kept  in  the  temples  of  those  who  practised  the 
art  professionally,  and  cverj'  application  of  their  skill  was 
preceded  by  a  prayer  addressed  to  them,  that  the  operation 
might  not  occasion  death,  tliat  the  wounds  might  soon  heal, 
that  the  figures  might  be  handsome,  attract  admirers,  and 
answer  the  ends  of  wickedness  designed."' 

the  body  will  protect  them  tifcainst  all  sorts  of  evil  influencea."  But 
this  s«eins  tu  be  a  coojectitre  rather  than  a  statement  of  observed 
(acts. 

>  Williams  and  Culvert,  ri;i.  p.  138.  Pritchard,  Potyntiian 
Rtminiteencti,  p.  3<>i.  Scomann,  Vili,  p.  113.  Wilkes,  ap.  cit. 
iii.  335.    Thomson,  Fijian.t.  p.  218. 

•  Wilkes,  op.  cit-  v.  SB  (Gilbert  Islanders),  v.  Siebold,  EOuutr 
iogiiche  Siudun  aber  die  Aino  nuf  it*  Ittstt  Yetso.  p.  13.  Eged*. 
Dficription  0/  Grefnland.  p.  132  $f  ;  NordefuldjHd.  Dfn  andra  Dick' 
iottska  ixptdishnen  Ml  GrSnlitnd,  p.  468  (CrMnlanders). 

'  CUis.  Polynesian  Reiforehtt,  i.  362  tq. 
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Tattooing  may,  as  wc  have  seen,  serve  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  but  in  most  of  the  instances  mentioned  above  it 
is  restricted  to  one  or  a  few  marks  w-ith  a  specific  meaning. 
When  practised  on  a  largt-r  scale  it  is  generally  considered 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  person  subject  to  it,  and 
wc  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  it  is  practised 
with  this  object  in  view.  Kubary,'  Finsch,*  Joest.'  Mar- 
qoardt,*  Kramer,*  and  others  agree  that  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  it  is  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  a  means 
of  embellishment ;  and  from  various  other  parts  of  the  world 
v,x  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  ornament «  The  North  American 
Indians,  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  regarded  it  as  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  sex.  and  the  good  looks  of  the  braves."' 
Even  to  the  ETU'opean  taste  the  incised  lines  and  figures 
have  in  many  cases  a  certain  beauty.  Speaking  of  the 
Gambier  Islanders,  Beechey  assures  »is  that  their  tattooing 
undoubtedly  improves  their  appearance.*  Yate  remarks 
that  "  nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  regularity  with 
which  the  faces  and  thighs  of  the  New  Zealanders  are 
tattooed,"  the  volutes  being  perfect  specimens,  and  the 
r^fularity  mechanically  correct.*  Forstcr  observed  that 
among  the  natives  of  Waitahoo  (Marquesas  Islands)  the 
punctures  were  disposed  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  the 
marks  on  each  leg,  arm,  and  cheek  and  on  the  corresponding 

'  Kubary.  in  Mia/uU.  Gwgraph.  GtstUuh.  [iaiitttirg.  1878-79. 
p.  240- 

*  Finsch.  in  Ztiltchr.  f.  Elhual.  xii.  308.  /i^w,  Utb<r  BtAteidung, 
•&*.,  p.  16.     IdctH,  In  Jocst,  op.  cit.  p.  39. 

*  Joo^t,  op.  eil.  p.  3.)  5^.         *  Marquanlt,  op.  cit.  p.  lA. 

'  ICriUner,  Die Samoa-t itseln.  iL  63,  66r.  t.  S««  also  Friedlaeader. 
'  Notix«a  tiber  Samoa.'  in  ZeitteJir.  f.  Elhnol.  xxxi.  3j  if,  In  Uea 
tattooing  WM  simply  an  ornament  in  the  wromon  (Uaageict,  op.  cit. 

'.  97)' 

*  Kiedcl,  op.  eil.  p.  3S0  (nativM  of  Tenimher  and  Timoriaut), 
Davidson,  of.  eit.  p  363  (AtayaU  of  Kormon).  Hobl«y,  op.  eil. 
p.  jt  (Nilotic  tribes  of  Kavirondo).  Klose.  op.  cit.  p.  480  jf. 
{Bassaii  la  TogoLiid).  Delh&tM.  Lea  Warega.  p.  170.  Fiillebom, 
op.  eil.  p.  73  (natives  of  "German  East  Africa  ') ;  <Kc. 

'  Sinclair,  in  AuvritaH  Aitthnpotogisl.  N.S.  xi.  399. 

'  Be^cbey,  op.  cit.  1.  139. 

"  Yatc,  /tuoairi  of  Nt»  Zealand,  p.  147  if. 
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muscles  were  exactly  similar.^  Among  the  Tahitians, 
according  to  Darwin,  the  ornaments  follow  the  curvature 
of  the  body  so  gracefully,  that  they  have  a  very  pleasing 
and  elegant  effect  ;■  and  among  the  Easter  Islanders  "  all 
the  lines  were  dra".vn  with  much  taste,  and  carried  in  the 
direction  of  the  muscle."*  The  fact  that  the  tattooed  lines 
follow  closely  the  natural  forms  of  the  body  in  order  to 
render  them  more  conspicuous  has  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  other  peoples  also.* 

The  beauty  which  the  tattooing  is  intended  to  produce, 
however,  is  by  no  means  purely  sesthetical :  it  is  meant  to 
serve  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  Tahitian  legend — to  be 
a  sexual  lure.  Among  the  Maori,  according  to  Taylor,  it 
was  the  great  ambition  of  the  young  men  to  have  fine 
tattooed  faces,  "  both  to  render  themselves  attractive  to  the 
ladies,  and  conspiaious  in  war."'  A  girl  would  seldom 
accept  an  imtattoocd  man ;  to  have  a  smooth  unmarked 
face  was  to  have  enormous  odds  against  one  in  love- 
making.*  And  the  profusely  tattooed  thighs  and  lower  part 
of  the  back  must  also  have  proved  very  fascinating  ;  for  a 
Maori  said  to  one  of  our  informants,  "  The  women  do  like 
to  see  a  chap  tattooed  that  way."'    The  girls,  again,  had 

>  Forster.  Voyage  round  tkt  World,  11.  14  tq. 
'  Darwin.  Jtmrnai  of  Restarchti.  p.  481  $q. 

■  Beechey.  op.  cit.  i.  39. 

*  Walts-Geiland,  op.  cit.  vL  573.  Jones,  Gramtrnm  of  OmamtM. 
p.  13  Qote.  Cf.  the  tattooed  drde  round  the  month  of  the  Joria 
(Wallace,  Traveli  oh  tkt  Anuuon,  p.  310)  and  the  female  Axecnnaa 
(Brett.  Indian  Tribet  of  Guiana,  p.  368) ;  the  rings  round  the  eyes  of 
the  women  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  (Mosdey.  in  Jour.  Antkr.  Inst. 
vi.  401].  of  the  Auirtralians  (Angas,  South  AHStralia  lUutlratedi. 
and  the  Patagonians  (King  and  FiUroy.  Voyages  of  the  AdvtiOiMe  and 
Btagle,  ii,  135)  ;  the  cicaliices  like  parallel  ridges  upon  the  cheat, 
thighs,  and  shoulders  of  the  Tasmanians  (Boawick.  op.  eit.  p.  14) ; 
and  the  tattoos  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  Egyptian  women  (Lane, 
Manntrt  and  Cuttofns'ot  Ike  Modem  Egypliam.  L  54.  57). 

■  Taytor.  Te  Ika  a  Maui.  p.  jai.     See  also  Robley.  0^,  eit,  p.  *t. 

*  Tregear,  Maori  Race.  p.  391.     Cf.  ibid.  p.  238. 

'  Rutland.  '  Survivals  of  Ancient  Customs  in  Oceaiua,''io  /mw. 
Polyntsian  Soc.  xiii.  102, 
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usually  horizontal  blue  lines  tattooed  on  their  lips  before 
marriage,  because  "  red  lips  were  not  considered  sightly, 
but  were  disliked."*  Speaking  of  Polynesian  tattooing 
generally,  Mr.  Macniillan  Brown  remarks  that  on«  of  the 
motifs  of  it  was  sexual :  "  it  was  intended  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  individual  over  the  imagination  of  the  other 
sex,  an  intention  brought  out  more  clearly  by  the  body 
tattooings  of  the  Samoians.  Tongans,  and  other  islanders."' 
In  Samoa,  according  to  Marquardt,  "  the  men  tattoo  them- 
selves in  order  to  please  the  women  and  the  women  in  order 
to  increase  their  attraction  for  the  men  :  they  all  do  it  »mp1y 
to  make  themselves  more  beautiful  so  as  to  become  more 
sought  after."*  Until  a  j-oiuig  man  was  tattooed  he  could 
not  think  of  marriage ,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  done  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  mature  j-ears.* 
"  When  it  is  all  over,"  says  Pritchard,  "  and  the  j-ouths 
thoroughly  healed,  a  grand  dance  is  got  up  on  the  first 
available  pretext  to  display  the  tattooing,  when  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fair  sex  is  unsparingly  bestowed.  And  this 
is  the  great  reward,  long  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
by  the  j'ouths  as  they  smart  tmder  the  hands  of  the 
maiai."^  On  the  island  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  Solomons, 
a  youth  has  likewise  to  be  tattooed  before  he  b  at  liberty  to 
marry,*  and  in  the  same  group  of  islands  this  adornment  is 
also  "  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  girl's  pixispcct  of 
being  sought  in  marriage."'  In  Florida,  for  example,  "  no 
girl  would  be  considered  marriageable  unless  tattooed."'  In 
Fiji,  if  a  girl  were  untattooed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  "  her 
peculiarity  would  be  whispered  with  derision  among  the 
gallants  of  the  district,  and  she  would  have  difliculty  in 
finding  a  husband."    When  questioned  upon  the  matter, 

^  Best,  '  Maoii  Marriage  Customs.'  in  Trant.  and  Pfoutd.  New 
Z$aian4  IrutiiuU,  xxxvi.  64.    Trcgcar,  op,  cit.  p.  264. 

'  Bmwn.  op.  cU.  p.  1S7  tf.     See  also  ibid.  p.  1S3  sq. 

*  Harqnardt,  op.  eil.  p.  t6.    See  also  ibid.  p.  8. 

*  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  SB.  •  Pritchard,  op.  ei$.  p.  144  *?- 
"  Guppy,  SotomoM  lilandi.  p.  136. 

'  Peony,  Ttn  Ymti  in  Mtiantsta.  p.  91, 

*  CodrlnKtoii,  Alelantiiattt.  p.  137.     CJ.  ibid.  p.  234. 
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&  chief  declared  to  Sir  Basil  Thomson  that  "  physically 
there  was  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  between 
mating  with  a  tattooi^l  and  an  untattooed  woman,  and  that 
the  idea  of  marriage  with  an  untattooed  woman  dUed  him 
with  disgust."  Sir  Basil,  however,  bcUeves  that  the 
reason  for  the  practice  must  be  sought  for  in  some  unknown 
sexual  superstition  and  not  in  ornamental  purposes,  because 
the  marl^  were  limited  to  a  broad  hori/.onta]  band  covering 
those  parts  that  were  concealed  by  (he  liku,  or  apron  ;* 
but  ttUs  argument  seems  by  no  means  conclusive,  con- 
sidering that  the  tattooing  may  be  older  than  the  tiku,  and 
even  apart  from  this.  Sir  Basil  says  himself  that  in 
addition  to  the  tattooing  of  the  buttocks  barbed  lines  and 
dots  were  marked  upon  the  fingers  of  young  girk  to  display 
them  to  advantage  when  handing  food  to  the  chiefs,  and 
that  the  raised  cicatrices  which  may  still  be  seen  upon  the 
arms  and  backs  of  the  women  "  are  intended  only  for 
ornament,  anrl  have  no  other  significance."'  The  Southern 
Massim  in  British  New  Guinea,  whose  women  are  always 
profusely  tattooed,  state  as  reason  for  this  "  that  it  makes 
the  girl  look  nice  aiidacccntuateshcrgoodskin."*  Speaking 
of  some  savages  of  the  same  colony,  Chalmers  remarks  that 
the  women  tattoo  themselves  "  to  please  the  men  "  ;'  and 
in  Samarai,  a  small  island  outside  the  south-eastern  point 
of  New  Guinea,  the  tattooing  of  the  young  girh  is  said  by 
Finsch  to  serve  no  other  object  but  to  nuke  it  easier  for  them 
to  find  a  husband.*  In  the  Kci  Islands,  to  the  soulh-wcst 
of  New  Guinea,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Riedel. 
the  men  who  "  tattoo  themselves  in  order  to  please  the 
women."*  When  Mcrtens  asked  the  natives  of  Lukunor, 
in  tlie  &>roUnes,  what  was  the  meaning  of  their  tattooing, 
one  of  them  ans^vcred.  "  It  has  the  same  object  as  your 
ctethes,  that  is.  to  please  the  women."*  Itock  remarks,  "  As 

'  ThonMon,  op.  dl.  p.  217  sgq.     *  /6i«f.  pp.  218,  aao. 

*  Scligman.  op.  cil.  p.  443. 

*  Chalmers,  PioHuriitg  in  Ntn  GuinM,  p.  1&6. 
-  Finsch.  ID  Joest,  op.  eil.  p.  41.    ■*  Riedol.  op.  eil.  p.  2:18. 
'  Wait*-G«Und,  op.  eit.  vol.  v.  pt,  u.  67. 
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the  Dyak  women  arc  tattooed  to  please  their  loi/ers, 
so  the  Laos  men  under^go  the  ordeal  (or  the  sake  of  the 
women.  "^ 

In  Morocco,  although  tattoo  marks  may  te  made,  for 
example,  to  make  a  man  a  good  shot,  or  to  cure  a  swollen 
knee,  or  to  act  as  charms  against  the  evU  eye,  more  elabo- 
rate patterns,  at  least,  are  uniformly  regarded  as  orna- 
ments. A  Berber  from  the  tribe  Aith  S4dd6n,  near  Fex, 
who  had  a  large  tattoo  on  his  right  hand,  told  me  that  he 
had  it  made  when  he  was  a  boy  in  order  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  women ;  and  he  added  that  many  young  men  ol  his 
tribe  have  the  right  or  left  hand  and  the  lower  p^rt  of  the 
forearm,  as  also  one  of  their  shoulders,  tattooed  for  the 
same  purpose,  so  as  to  find  favour  mth  the  women  with- 
out paying  them  anything.  A  beautifully  tattooed  girt 
is  praised  in  their  songs,  and  attracts  many  lovers  who  pay 
her  well ;  and  when  given  in  marriage  she  fetches  a  high 
bride  price. 

Among  the  Banabuddu.  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  where  the  men  used  to  tattoo  a  network  of  design 
on  their  breasts  and  the  women  during  their  youth  had  the 
same  design  made  on  their  stomachs,  a  woman  who  refused 
having  this  done  to  her  "  would  not  be  equally  attractive 
to  the  opposite  sex."*  Dr.  Fiiliehom  observes  that  sexual 
considerations  seem  to  be  an  important  reason  for  tattooing 
among  the  Wahyao  and  Makua  in  "  German  East  Africa," 
whose  women  are  profusely  tattooed  on  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  concealed  by  their  loin-cloth.  When  he  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  this  custom  he  was  told  "  that  it  gives 
the  man  a  more  agreeable  sensation  to  pass  his  hand  over  a 
surface  covered  with  cicatrices  than  over  a  smooth  one."" 
Youfig  Kadiak  wives  are  said  to  "  secure  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  their  husbands  by  tattoomg  the  breast  and 
adorning  the  face  with  black  lines."*  Cranz  states  that 
among  the  Grecnlandcrs  the  mother  tattoos  her  daughter 

>  Bock,  TempUs  atti  F.Uphaftts.  p.  170. 

*  Cunaingtuun.  V^anda,  p,  6B  sq,     *  PUlkboni,  op.  eil.  p.  78. 

'  Bvicroft.  op.  cit.  i.  7a. 
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in  childhood  because  she  is  afraid  that  the  girl  uill  other- 
wise attract  no  husband.*  It  is  a  common  custom  that  the 
tattooing  of  either  men  or  women  is  performed  about  the 
age  of  puberty.'  But  among  many  peoples  it  is  not  accom- 
plished at  once,  so  that  the  patient  shall  be  able  to  bear  the 
inflammation  and  pain  at  ewry  stage  of  the  process :  and 
not  infrequently  it  begins  when  the  girls  arc  quite 
young  children,  being  constantly  added  to  until  they 
marry.*  Among  the  Nagas  of  Upper  Assam  it  was  the  custom 
"  to  allow  matrimony  to  those  only  who  made  themselves 
as  hideous  as  possible  by  having  their  faces  elaborately 
tattooed."*  The  Makataka  girls  in  South  Africa  could 
not  marry  until  about  four  thousand  stitches  had  been 
made  in  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  stomach  and  a  black  fluid 
had  been  rubbed  into  the  wounds.*  In  Samoa  great 
licentiousness  was  connected  with  the  custom  ol  tattooing ;  • 

»  Crans,  Hiilory  of  Grienland.  i    129. 

*  EUis.  Polynesian  RtttaTches,  i.  161  (TahitLins).  Pritdiard. 
op.  til.  p.  393  {Tongans).  Krlmcr,  op.  cit.  it  63  iq.  (Samoaos). 
Thomson,  op.  cit.  p.  317  (Fijifttis).  Wilket.  op.  eil.  ii.  141 
(Samoans) :  Ui.  355  (Pijians] ;  v.  103  (Gilbert  Islanders).  Montgoniery, 
Journal  of  Voya^is  and  Travils  by  Tytrtnan  and  Btnntl,  i.  137 
(nativeit  of  Eimeo).  v.  Langsdorf,  op.  cil.  i.  118  (Nukaliivans). 
Becchoy.  op.  cil.  i.  139  (Gambier  Islanders).  Scligman.  op.  cil. 
p.  493  (Southern  Maswm),  Bock,  UtaJ-Hunlers  of  Borneo,  p.  189 
(Dyaks).  Schadenbere, '  Die  NegriioB  der  Philippinen,*  in  ZtiUehr.  /. 
Ethnol.  xii.  136.  Davidson,  op.  at.  p.  563  {Atayals  of  Formosa). 
Fry«r,  Khyeng PeopU oflht  Snndoway  Dtslrid.  A rakan,  p.  4.  Fonyth, 
Higkiands  of  CenlraJ  India,  p.  148  (Gonds).  Wilson  and  Felldn. 
Uganda  and  tht  Egypiian  Soudan,  ii.  97  (Baris).  Dobriihoffer. 
Account  of  Iks  Abiponts.  ii.  20.  v.  Martlus,  op.  eil.  i.  317  (Guarayos), 
Bancroft,  op.  Ctl.  i.  47  (Eskimo),  98  (Tlingit). 

*  Ellis.  Polynesian  Ptstarches,  i.  361  (Tahttians).  Anga^,  Poly- 
ntiia,  p.  318  (Marquesas  Islanders).  Idem,  Savagt  Life  and 
Scenes  in  Austraiia  and  l^ew  Zealand,  i.  314  (Maori).  Mont- 
gomery, op.  eil.  i.  137  (nativeaof  Eimeo).  Seligman.  op.  cil.  p.  364  tq. 
(Roro-spcaking  tribes  ol  British  New  Guinea).  Man,  in  four.  Anihr. 
Imt.  xii.  331  (Andaman  Islanders).  Fjtche.  Burma,  ii.  61.  St. 
John,  '  Ainos,'  in  Jour.  Antkr.  Inst.  ii.  349. 

*  Dalton,  op.  eil.  p,  39. 

*  Maucb,  Reisen  im  Inntren  tonSHd-Alrika.  p.  38  if. 

*  Turner,  0^.  eil.  p.  90. 
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and  in  Tahiti  the  chiefs  prohibited  it  altogether  on 
account  of  the  obscene  practices  by  which  it  was  invariably 
accompanied  in  that  island.' 

Under  the  general  heading  "  tattooing  "  is  often  included 
the  practice  df  scarification,  and  in  the  present  connection 
it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  a  very  rigid  distinction  between 
the  two  processes.  Their  ethnical  distribution  la^^cly 
depends  on  the  colour  of  the  skin.  "  Scarification,"  says 
Grosse,  "  has  found  practice  only  among  dark-skinned 
peoples,  for  the  scars  stand  out  plainly  only  on  a  dark  skin. 
For  a  similar  reason,  tattooing  has  spread  only  among  the 
fairer  peoples."'  Warriors  make  scars  on  their  bodies  to 
record  the  number  of  enemies  they  have  slain  in  battle.* 

'  Ellis,  Polyntsian  RistarcAti.  i.  226.— In  the  work  referred  to 
above.  Joest  also  expresses  the  opiaion  that  the  principal  desire  that 
induces  oaea  and  women  to  tattoo  theTMelvea  u  to  increue  their 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  sex  [see  particularly  p,  56]- 
Mi.  Finck,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  violent  attack  cm  rny  view,  writes 
(op.eil.p.  348)  that  the  use  of  tattooing  "  as  a  stimulant  of  the  puston 
of  the  opposite  sex  probably  never  occurred  to  a  savage  until  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  a  philosoptusiiig  visitor,"  In  support  of  this 
discourteous  statement  he  gives  a  number  of  quotations  relating 
to  tattooing,  in  none  of  which  be  finds  the  slightest  reference  to  tbo 
purpose  of  beautifying  the  body  in  order  to  attract  the  other  sex ; 
and  he  says  [ibid.  p.  354)  that  this  purpose  b  not  even  hinted  at  in 
the  summary  made  by  Mallery  of  the  seventeen  different  motives 
to  which  theiatterhasbeonable  to  trace  the  practice  of  tattooing.  Mr, 
Finck'sown  list  is  of  course  no  evidence  whatever,  being  anything  but 
complete,  and  his  representation  of  Mallery's  views  is  grotesquely 
misleading.  Wiiat  Mallery  really  says  [loc.  eU.  p.  418)  is.  that  Uttooing 
appears  to  be  used,  or  to  have  been  used  very  recently,  for  many 
purposes  "  besides  the  specific  object  of  designating  a  tribe,  clan, 
or  family,  and  also  apart  from  the  general  intent  of  personal  oma- 
ment,"  acd  that  the  most  notable  of  "  those  purposes  "  are  the 
seventeen  which  he  then  enumerate*.  The  iniportAnce  Mallery 
attaches  to  "  the  general  intent  of  personal  ornament  "  is  evident 
bom  the  following  statement : — "  The  mere  Idea  of  decoration  ai 
shown  in  what  civilised  people  call  dcfomtations  of  nose,  lip.  ear. 
teeth,  and  in  fact  oU  parts  of  the  body,  b  sufficient  to  account  (or  ttM 
inception  of  any  form  of  tattoo." 

'  Grosae.  op.  ctl  p.  78.     See  also  FarkiDBon.  op.  cit.  p.  497, 
*  Stow.  Native  Rout  of  Soulk  Africa,  p.  335  (Bangvaketse). 
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Scars  or  cicatrices  arc  used  as  tribal  mark*,*  as  a  remedy  for] 
illness.'  as  prophylactic  cliarms,'  as  mourning  tokens*  or! 
an   expression  of  prief,*      Among    ihc    South    American 
Indians,  according  to  Dr.  Karslen.  scarification  is  practised 
as  a  means  of  ridding  the  body  of  evil  spiilts  that  have 
entered  into  it.' 

Most  often,  however,  I  believe,  scarification  is  said  to  be  ' 
partly  or  exclusively  o  kind  of  decoration.'  Some  tribes 
of  Madagascar,  for  instance,  arc  in  the  habit  of  making  marks, 
"  which  arc  intended  to  be  ornamental,"  by  slight  incisions 
in  the  skin.'  The  scarification  which  is  practised  by  the 
natives  throughout  the  Australian  continent,  in  a  large 
measure  at  least,  serves  the  purpose  of  adornment.*  Among 
the  South  jVustralian  Aldoltiiga  the  scars  raised  chiefly 
across  the  breast  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  arms  "  arc  i 
simply  made  to  beautify  their  bodies.""*   Barrington  assures! 

>  Ward,    Voiu  /rom   Ik*    Congo,    p.    255.     Mockler -Ferryman, 
Bnlisli   Nigeria,    p.    219      Uaumuiin,   Utambara,   p.   180.     Howitt. 
Nalive    Tribts   of  South-EnU   Auitralta.    p.    744.     Brough   Smyth. 
Aborigines  of  Victoria,  i.  igd.     Mnthew,  Eagleksta/k  and  Cnw,  p.  121 1 
tq.     Mrs.  Langloh  Paiker,  Euahlayi  Tribe,  p.  125. 

*  Roacoe.  Northern  Bantu,  p.  78  (Danyoru),     Spdser,  Twn  Ytart  I 
with  Iht  Natives  in  the  WeUem  Pacific,  p.  112  $q.  (native*  of  I^rt 
Olry  in  the  New  Hebrides}. 

»  Howitt,  op.  eii.  p.  746  {Yuiu  tribe).    Hobley.  op.  tit.  p.  20  { 
(Dantu  Kavironilo).  *  Stsir,  Old  Samoa,  p.  117. 

'  Mathew,  Two  Represetttative  Trtbes  of  Queemlatid.  p.  107. 

'  Karstcii,  op.  cil.  i.  168  s<iq- 

'  Theal.  YeUour  and  Dark-skinned  People  of  Africa  iouth  of  Hu 
Zambtti.  p.  337  $q.  (Bantu).  Stanniis,  'Notes  on  some  Tribes  ol 
British  Central  Africa,'  in  Jour.  Roy.  Anthr.  Inst.  xL  317  sq.  Barrett. 
'  Notes  on  the  Customs  and  Boltefs  of  the  Wa-Giriama.  etc..  British 
East  Africa,'  ibid.  x\i.  33.  Hobley.  op.  cil.  p.  ^o  (Bantu  Kavi- 
rondo).  Speiner,  op.  eit.  p.  iiz  tq  (natives  ol  Port  Olry  tn  the  New 
Hebriijes).  Turner,  op.  cit.  p.  310  (natives  of  Taona).  Stair,  op.  eit. 
p  116  (SaiDoaOB).    Cf.  Grosse,  op.  cil.  p.  75. 

'  Sibree.  op.  cil.  p.  110. 

•  Curr,  AHilralian  Race.  L  40a  ;  ii.  475.  Eylmann,  op.  cit.  p.  108 
iqq.  Howitt,  op.  cit.  p.  744  Brough  Sm/th,  op.  cil.  i.  agfi.  Mrs. 
Langl oh  Parker,  0^.  cit.  p.  133.  Ma.tbtvr,Eag!ehawk  and  Crow,  p.  121. 
Idem,  Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland,  p.  106  sg. 

>"  KricbautI,  '  Customs  ol  the  "  AkIoUaKa." '  in  Proceed.  Roy, 
Geograph.  Soe.  Auslraiasia:  SoiitA  Australian  Branch,  ii.  79  tf. 
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US  that  among  the  natives  of  Botany  Bay  "  scars  are,  by 
both  sexes,  deemed  highly  ornamental."*  And  the  raised 
cuts  of  the  tribes  of  New  South  Wales  described  by  Palmer 
arc  said  by  him  to  be  "  merely  ornamental  and  convey  no 
idea  of  tribal  ccmnection,"  the  women  marking  themselves 
in  this  manner  "  to  add  to  their  looks,  and  to  make  them- 
selves attractive."'  In  some  parts  of  the  Solomons, 
Parkinson  tetls  us, "  a  well  healed  scarification,  which  clearly 
shows  the  lines  of  the  design,  is  the  greatest  ornament  of 
men  and  women ;  the  latter  rise  in  price  according  to  the 
beauty  of  the  design."*  In  Fiji  "  rows  of  wart-like  spots 
are  burned  along  the  arms  and  hacks  of  the  women,  which 
they  and  their  admirers  call  ornamental."* 

There  are  thus  various  groups  of  very  widespread  practices 
which  in  a  large  measure  must  be  regarded  as  means  of 
stimulating  the  sexual  instinct  of  the  opposite  sex.  They 
may,  as  we  have  seen,  serve  other  objects  as  well ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  superstitious  beliefs,  in  particular, 
have  played  an  important  part  in  their  origin.  Even 
the  fact  that  these  practices  are  most  prevalent  about  the 
age  of  puberty,  as  they  would  naturally  be  in  their  capacity 
of  sexual  stimulants,  is  probably  more  or  less  connected  with 
superstitious  ideas  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  pubescence, 
or  possibly,  :.s  Professor  Him  suggests,  with  the  change  of 
social  status  accompanying  sexual  maturity.^  But  it  is 
both  inconsistent  and  absurd  to  accept,  like  Mr.  Finck,  all 
other  explanations  of  their  origin  and  at  the  same  time 
declare  that  the  remarks  of  travellers  regarding  the  addic- 
tion of  savages  to  personal  "  ornamentation  "  are  merely 
"  the  unwarranted  assumptions  of  superficial  observers, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  real  reasons  why  the  lower  races  paint, 
tattoo,  and  otherwise  '  adorn '  themselves,  recklessly  in- 
ferred that  they  did  it  to  'make  themselves  beautiful.'"* 

>  Bairtngton,  History  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  1 1 . 

*  Palmer, '  Motes  on  soow  AusttaUau  Tribtt/  in  Jour.  Antkr.  ItuI, 
xilL  ]S6. 

■  Parkinson,  op.  ctt.  p.  497. 

*  WiUianu  aad  Calvert,  op.  cit.  p.  137. 

*  Hira,  op.  cU.  p-  ato,  •  Finck,  op.  sit.  p.  333. 
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In  some  cases  these  practices  may  stmmlate  the 
instinct  as  expressions  of  strength,  courage,  or  endui 
but  generally,  I  presume,  they  do  so  as  means  of  attr 
attention,  of  exciting  throo^  the  cbaim  of  novelty, 
particularly,  of  expressing  sexual  desire  or  sexual  inte; 
in  those  who  adorn  themselves.  If,  as  Robert  Burto 
it,  natural  beauty  is  a  much  stronger  loadstone  when  " 
artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of  gestures,  d 
jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  i 
the  main  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  invitations  to 
Thus  we  can  understand  that  even  practices  so  repoj 
to  our  taste  as  that  of  perforating  the  septum  of  the 
or  removing  teeth  may  be  attractive,  whilst  their  omi 
if  they  have  once  been  established  as  genuine  cus 
becomes  positively  repulsive.  In  Cochin  China,  whez 
women  blacken  their  teeth,  a  man  said  contemptuou! 
the  British  Ambassador's  wife  that  "  she  bad  white 
like  a  dog  "  ;  *  and  the  Abipones  of  Paraguay,  who 
fully  plucked  out  all  the  hairs  with  which  our  eye 
naturally  protected,  despised  the  Europeans  for  their 
eyebrows  and  called  them  brothers  to  the  ostriches.* 
even  where  a  certain  kind  of  ornamentation  has  be 
general  and  is  prescribed  by  custom  for  all  the  membt 
the  community  who  are  of  the  same  sex,  there  is  gene 
scope  left  for  variety  in  the  form  of  deviations  or  exag 
tions,*  and  thus  the  old  custom  may  still  remain  a  po; 
lure.  As  bright  colours  and  other  secondary  sexual  ch 
ters  in  animals  are  marks  of  recognition  and  meai 
attraction,  so  self-decoration  in  mankind  is  a  cons 
indication  of  sexual  feelings  and  therefore  a  sexual  stimti 
And  as  display  in  animal  courtship  excites  not  onlj 

>  Cf.  Muquardt,  op.  at.  p.  1617,  Tregsar,  op.  cU.  p.  ^^t 
Brown,  op.  eit.  p.  183  sq.,  with  reference  to  tattooing. 

■  Walker  obGorves  (Btattly.  p.  41)  that  "  an  ■«*n*^<il  condit 
all  excitement  and  action  in  animal  bodias,  is  a  greater  0 
dmree  of  novelty  in  the  objects  impressing  them." 

*  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Mtlamehofy.  iit  9.  3.  3,  p.  531. 

*  Wain,  IntrodttrJioM  to  Antlwopology,  p.  303. 

*  Dobriihoaer,  op.  eit.  u.  13. 

*  This  is  admitted  even  by  Hr.  Finck  {ofi.  til.  p.  245). 
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individual  courted  but  also  the  courtcr,  so  seU-decoration 
for  sexual  purposes  has  in  some  measure  a  stimulating 
effect  not  only  upon  others  but  upon  one's  scK.  The  native 
chief  with  whom  Sir  Basil  Thomson  discussed  the  tattooing 
of  the  Fijian  women  left  him  with  the  impression  that, 
besides  the  other  advantages  the  chief  had  mentioned, 
"  tattooing  was  bclkved  to  stimulate  the  sexual  passion 
in  the  woman  herself."*  And  I  tlunk  It  is  a  common 
experience  among  ourselves  that  there  is  self-excitement  in 
finery  calculated  to  make  the  person  attractive  to  the 
opposite  sex.  Moreover,  as  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
of  animals  chiefly  occur  in  the  males,  so  self -decoration  in 
the  savage  world  is  very  frequently  more  prevalent  among 
men  than  women.  The  common  notion  that  women  are  by 
nature  vainer  and  more  addicted  to  dressing  and  decorating 
themselves  than  men  cannot  be  said  to  bold  true  of  the 
lower  races  in  general. 

Speaking  of  the  Aleut  on  the  Fur-Seal  Islands  of  Alaska, 
FJliott  says,  "  In  these  lower  races  there  is  much  more  vanity 
di^layed  by  the  masculine  clement  than  the  feminine, 
according  to  my  observation :  in  other  words,  I  have 
noticed  a  greater  desire  among  the  young  men  than  among 
the  young  women  of  savage  and  semi-civilised  people  to  be 
gaily  dressed,  and  to  look  fine.""  Coiiccmiug  the  Cree, 
Mackenzie  remdrks  that  "  the  women,  though  by  no  means 
inattaittve  to  the  decoration  of  their  own  persons,  appear 
to  have  a  still  greater  degree  of  pride  attending  to  the 
appearance  of  the  men,  wfaofie  faces  are  painted  witli  more 
care  than  those  of  the  women."  '  Among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  whom  Kicliardson  saw  on  his  route  through  the 
northern  parts  of  the  fur  coimlries,  the  women  adorned  their 
persons  less  than  the  men  of  the  same  tribes  ;*  and  the  like 

'  Thomson,  op.  ett.  p.  319- 

■  Elliott, '  Kci>orl  <w  tL«  Seal  IsIukIs  oI  Aliiska,'  Ln  Ttutlt  Cemut 
of  tht  UnUtd  SiiUts.  p.  3t  ff. 

*  Mackeniie,  op.  eit.  p.  xclv,  C/.  Harnwa.  Journal  of  Voyaget 
and  Travth  in  Ih*  tnierior  of  North  Anttriea.  p.  319  tq. 

•  Fnntdin.  Second  Expedition  to  the  Skoret  of  (*«  Polar  Sea. 
p.  197.    Cf.  Mackcozic,  0^.  cil.  p.  126. 
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is  said  of  the  Comanche.^  Anumg  the  Uanp«s,  V 
observed  that  the  men  and  boys  appropriated  a 
ornaments.*  In  Tieira  del  Fuego  lieatenant  Bove 
the  men  more  desirous  of  ornaments  than  the  wt 
Proyart  made  a  ^milar  observatioD  with  regard  1 
Negroes  of  Loango  ;*  and  Schweiniurth*  and  Barth, 
had  a  vast  experience  of  African  races,  agree  that  the  t 
usoally  wear  fewer  ornaments  than  the  men.  Amoi 
Gambier  Islanders,  according  to  Beechey,  the  women ' 
no  cnnaments  of  any  kind,  and  appeared  quite  tndil 
to  the  beads  and  trinkets  which  were  offered  them."' 
native  women  of  Orangerie  Bay  of  Kew  Guinea,  t 
that  they  are  tattooed,  adorn  themselves  less  than  iht 
and  none  of  them  paint  their  faces  and  bodies,  as  th 
frequently  do.*  Among  the  Papuans  of  the  Himik 
trict  in  the  same  island,  according  to  Captain  Ra^dtn 
women  are  given  to  still  less  self-adonunent  than  thfi 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads,  wear  nothing  b 
loin-ckith.*  In  the  Admiralty  Islands  young  ghls  " 
times  have  a  necklace  or  two  on,  but  they  never  are  deoi 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  men  are."  it  being  evident 
considered  good  taste  for  them  to  adorn  their  pen 
Among    the     aborigines    of    the    New   Hebrides,*^ 

I  Schoolcraft,  /liiian  Tribts  of  Ikt  UniUd  States,  L  335. 
■  Wallace,    Ttav«Is  oh  the  Amato*.   p.    281.      C/.     v.    U 
0*.  Pit.  i.  597. 

•  Bo\-«,  PaSofonia.      Terra  del  Fuoco.      Mori  Awirait,  p.  i2« 

•  Proyart,  "  Historj'  of  Lcaago,'  in  Piokertan.  CoQ*ei 
Voyages  and  TrMtls.  xvi,  575. 

•  Schweiniurth,  Im  HtrxtH  iot  Afriki,  u.  -j  sq. 

•  Barth,  Reisen  anj  EHiJi,-ku>n-ii%  in  Nord-  u*d  Caniral-. 
ii-  475-  ■  B«che>-.  op.  at.  L  138. 

'  d'Albertis.  Srm  Gutma.  L  s:>o.  See  also  Hiklncho-B 
•  Ethnolopischc  Bemerkoasen  ubcr  die  Papoas  der  Uaday 
in  Keu-Guia«a.'  in  Sa^miakittiJig  Tijdsekrift  voor  Nmd^, 
ImdU.  xxxvi.  296  s^. 

•  Rawlin^.  Ljutd  0/  tkt  .NVs*  Gkivj  Pygmiti.  p.  57. 

"  Mosclcy,  .Vo<«j  by  j  SMttr^iiH  i-n  Uu  CkMUmgwr,  p.  452 
in  Joia.  .inlkr.  Inji.  yi  390.     RomiUy.  Wtsltrm  Paape  mi 
GmtxiA,  p.  lis. 

"  CunpbeU.  A  Ytar  n  Ot  Xtm  HtbnJts.  p.  145. 
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Hanover.*  and  the  Australian  continent  ■  adornments  are 

mostly  monopolised  by  the  male  sex.  Of  the  natives  of 
Gippsland,  lor  instance,  it  is  said  : — "  The  ornaments  worn 
by  the  females  were  not  much  regarded  by  the  men.  The 
woman  did  httle  to  improve  her  appearance ;  ...  if  her 
physical  aspect  was  sodi  as  to  attract  admirers  she  was 
ccmtent."* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plainer  appearance  of  the 
women  depends  upon  their  oppressed  and  despised  position 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  men,'  But  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  true  explanation,  since,  grnerally  speak- 
ing, savage  omamvnts  arc  not  costly  things.  Of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  self-oniamentation  tattooing  is  the  most 
lalx^rioas.  Yet  we  find  that  among  many  savage  peoples 
ju*.!'  this  kind  of  self-decoration  is  more  common  or  more 
elaborate  among  the  women  than  among  the  men,  or  that 
it  is  entirely  limited  to  the  former.*  In  Melanesia,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  chiefly  women  who  are  tattooed,  whereas  in 
Polynesia  it  is  chiefly  men,'  although  the  Polynesian  women, 
on  the  whole,  occupy  a  higher  social  position  than  their 
Melanesian  sisters.'  In  Fiji,  where  women  were  fearfully 
oppressed,  genuine  tattooing  was  found  on  them  only  ;• 
but  in  Samoa,  where  they  were  held  in  much  consideration,* 

>  Strauch.  '  Bcmerkungeit  Ubec  Neu-Gulnes,  &c.,'  in  ZtilscAr.  /. 
EliMol.  ix.  43. 

»  Wuti-Oerland,   op.  eit.   vi.  735.     Breton,  Excursions  in  Nng 

S^ulh  Waits,  &-e..  p.  310  if,    Bonwick,  '  Australian  Natives,'  in  Jotir, 

AHlhr.  tnit.  xvL  204.     Eyimaiin,   0^.   eit.    p.    404.      C/.     Schulze. 

Atxniginei  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Finkc  River,'  in  Trans,  ant 

Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  S«tUk  Austraiia.  xiv.  129. 

'  Brough  Smyth,  op.  eit.  i.  375. 

*  Darwin,  Dtscent  of  Man,  U.  372  sq.  Avebury,  Origin  0/  Ciuil^ 
sation.  p.  43.    ForBtcr,  op.  eif.  ii.  319.    Mackemie,  op.  oil.  p.  ti6  sq. 

'  See,  e.g..  Fraxer,  Tofemism  and  Exogamy,  iv.  201  tqq. ;  Karaten. 
op.  cil.  i  330  sq<j.  (South  AnwricaD  Indians). 

*  Waiti-Gertand,  ofi.  cU.  vL  575.  Rfven.  History  of  MeUausian 
Society,  ii.  436  sq. 

*  See  Westetmarck,  Origin  and  Devtlopmenl  of  the  Moral  Ideas, 
i.  643  If.  :  Meinicko.  Die  Inseln  des  Sfilltn  Octans,  i.  67. 

'  Marinei,  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  ii.  367. 
WiUisms  and  Calvort,  oft.  eit.  p.  145.     Wilkes,  op.  eit.  iiJ,  331. 

*  Wilkes,  op.  cil.  IL  148.    Waiti'Gerland,  op.  eit.  vi.  131. 
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tbey  were  less  extensively  and  less  re^iularly  tattooed 
the  men.* 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  female  omantents  a 
many  savages  may  to  some  extent  be  explained  by  Spe 
snggestion  that  ornaments  partly  derive  their  oiigia 
trophy-badges,  or  Wundt's,  that  they  indicate  rani 
fortune  ;  *  but  these  explanations  could  only  have  a  li 
application.  In  so  far  as  self-decoration  is  intend 
stimulate  the  sexual  instinct  of  the  opposite  sex,  we 
conclude  that  the  greater  desire  of  the  men  to  make  ' 
selves  attractive  by  omamentation  is  ia  the  first  plac 
to  the  likings  of  the  women,  and  that  the  plainer  appea 
of  the  women  is  a  consequence  of  the  men's  great 
difference  to  their  ornaments.  Darwin  has  pointed  ou 
among  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  individual  antip 
and  preferences  are  exhibited  much  more  commonly  t 
female  than  by  the  male  ;  indeed,  the  male  as  a  rule  : 
to  be  ready  to  pair  with  any  female,  provided  she  beloi 
his  own  species."  So  also  women  seem  generally  to  be 
particular  in  their  choice  than  men,  when  the  union 
place  without  reference  to  interest.  A  Maori  proverb 
"  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  good-looking,  he  will  not  be 
sought  after  ;  but  let  a  woman  be  ever  so  plain,  men  wi 
eagerly  seek  after  her."*  With  regard  to  the  Negri 
Sogno,  MeroUa  da  Sorrento  wrote,  "  Women  would  hai 
perience  of  their  husbands  before  they  married  them,  h 
manner  as  the  men  were  to  have  of  them ;  and  in  this  pa 
lar  I  can  aver  that  they  are  commonly  much  more  obsi 
or  fickle  than  men,  for  I  have  known  many  instances  in ' 
the  men  were  willing  to  be  married,  while  the  womei 
back,  and  either  fled  away  or  made  excuses,"*  Amor 
Eastern  Central  Africans  described  by  Mr.  Duff  Macd 
many  cases  are  known  of  slave  wives  running  away 

>  Kr&mer,  op.  til.  ii.  63. 

»  Wundt.  ElhiM.  i.  152  sqq.     C/.  Him,  op.  cU.  p.  220  sq.  ;  '. 
man.  Kulturrns  unprungsformtr,  pp.  200,  302. 

»  Darwin,  op.  cil.  ii.  290  iqq.  *  Taylor,  op.  eit.  p.  293  ^t 

*  MeroUa  da  Sorreoto,  '  Voyage  to  Congo,'  in  P.akerton. 
Kvi.  236. 
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free  husbands,  but  none  of  slave  husbands  nmning  away 
from  free  wives.'  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  see  that 
endogamous  restrictions,  whether  they  have  reference  to 
race,  nation,  tribe,  or  rank,  often  apply  to  women  only ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  to  some  extent  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sexual  instinct  of  women  is  more 
discriminating  than  that  of  men.  If  in  countries  with 
European  civilisation  women  nevertheless  are  more  particu- 
lar about  their  appearance  and  more  addicted  to  self- 
decoration  than  the  other  sex,  the  reason  for  it  may  be 
sought  for  in  the  greater  difficulty  they  have  in  getting 
married.  But  there  is  seldom  any  such  difficulty  in  the 
savage  world.  Here  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
runs  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  lead  a  single  life. 

>  Macdonald,  Africana.i.  141. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PRIlimVE   MEANS  OF  ATTRACTION 

{Concluded) 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  certain  class  of  objects 
men  attach  to  their  bodies,  namely,  such  as  fall  uiuj 
heading  of  clothing.  As  the  term  implies,  the  puipt 
which  they  are  used  is  to  clothe  or  cover  the  body,  oi 
part  of  it ;  but  the  relation  between  self-decoratio 
clothing  is  very  intimate.  Not  only  are  oinaments  atl 
to  clothes,  but  the  latter  are  frequently  used  for  pu 
of  ornamentation  or  allurement  as  well  as  coverir 
body.  "  The  greatest  provocations-  of  lust  are  froi 
apparel,"  says  Robert  Burton  ;^  and  Dr.  Havelock 
justly  observes  that  one  of  the  chief  sex  allurements 
be  lost  "  and  the  extreme  importance  of  clothes 
disappear  at  once  if  the  two  sexes  were  to  dress  al 
Indeed,  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  decide  whei 
certain  object  attached  to  the  body  should  be  called  clc 
or  ornament.  And  whilst  clothes  readily  become  di 
tions,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  to  b 
that  mere  decorations  have  also  developed  into  clothes 

The  origin  of  clothing  may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  s« 
different  sources.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  desi 
protect  the  body  from  frost  and  damp.*  When 
emigrated  from  his  warm  native  home  and  settled  do' 
less  hospitable  regions  it  became  necessaiy  for  him  to  s 
himseU  from  the  influences  of  a  raw  climate.     The  Ej 

>  Burton.  Anatomy  of  Meiaitcholy.  iii.  2.  2.  3,  p.  534. 

*  Ellis,  Psyeholjgy  0/  Stx.  (voL  iv.)  Sexual  Selection  in  Han,  1 

>  See  StoU,  Dus  C*!(klrclHsteben  in  der  VSlkerpsycko^ogU,  p. . 
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wrap  themselves  up  in  furs,  and  the  wretched  natives  of 
Ttetn  del  Fuego  throw  a  piece  of  skin  over  their  shoulders, 
or  one  of  them,  "  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows."' 
But  covering  may  also  be  used  as  a  protection  against 
influences  of  another  kind.  The  custom  of  women  veiling 
their  faces,  so  common  in  Muhammadan  coimtries.  was 
probably  adopted  as  a  safeguard  against  the  evil  eye  ;'  and 
in  early  Arabia  very  handsome  men,  too,  protected  them- 
selves in  a  similar  manner,  especially  at  feasts  and  fairs  when 
they  were  particularly  exposed  to  dangerous  glances.*  The 
question  which  especially  interests  us  in  the  present  con- 
nection, however,  is  why  man  began  to  cover  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  most  frequently  concealed,  although  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  left  nude. 

In  this  case  also  one  of  the  motives  may  have  been  the 
desire  of  protection.  Some  travellers  among  Brazilian 
Indians  are  of  opinion  that  the  string  or  strip  of  bast  worn 
by  certain  tribes,  partly  at  least,  serves  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  glans  or  the  sexual  mucous  membrane  against 
the  attacks  of  insects  or  other  injury  ;*  and  a  similar 
suggestion  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  tying  up  of 
the  prepuce  by  the  Xukahivans.*  But  the  dread  of  exposing 
the  glans,  which  is  found  among  some  other  Soutii  Sea 

'  Ron,  Voyagt  of  Oimxtry  ix  the  Soutktm  and  Anlarclit  Higions. 
ii.  185.  Wilkes.  ^Jarralh*  of  Ike  Umttd  SttUts  Exploring  ExpedtUort. 
\.  III. 

'  See  Wcstcnnaick,  •  Magic  Origin  ol  Moorish  ncaigns,'  ia  Jpttr. 
Atithw.  Itul.  xxxiv.  III. 

1  V'«UhauMO.  Rtite  iet  arahisdttn  Haidtntums.  p.  196. 

*  vcn  dea  Steinen.  Unttr  dtn  NtttMrvHiliern  ZetllraJ-BraiiHetU. 
p.  193  iqq.  KrauM  (/n  dett  Wildnissen  Brasilitns,  p.  204)  says  that 
the  expliuiatloa  uaaoiiDously  given  by  Uie  Ivarayii  is  that  the  glans 
is  t;cc!  up  io  OT^«r  Dot  to  be  3c«a  by  the  women,  t>ut  be  thinks  that 
lh4!  priii'ary  alia  of  tilt  practice  nuiy  be  protection.  For  the  practice 
Itself  f^  also  EhrcEurekh.  BiUriigetur  VSlh^rkundt  Bratititm,  yp.  11 
llOinij-i),  51  jf .  (Yamamadi)  ;  Haaeman,  "  Notes  on  tl»  Pawumwa 
Indiana  of  Sobtb  An:erica,'lD  American  Anlhrofx^ogisl.  N.S.  xlv.  343. 

>  Fleurieu.  quoted  by  v.  Knisenstern.  Voyagt  round  ike  World. 
1.  136.  S«c  also  Hovorka.  '  VetstUmmcluntcen  des  inlnallcheo 
diedes  bet  einlgen  VOlkem  des  Altenhums  und  der  Jetittcit,'  io 
MiUhtit.  AMihrap.  Ceseltick.  Wien.  xxiv.  140  tn- 
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bfawfen  3S  wpS,*  bas  also  been  attzibitted  to  fear  of 

htftKnces. '    Mr.  Sanunervilk  states  tbat  m  Tuma, 

Kew  Hebrides.  "  the  closest  seczccy  is  adopted  with 

to  the  penis,  not  at  aD  from  a  sense  of  decency,  bat  to 

the  Narak  (that  is,  bewitefainc  fonx),  the  ngkl  even  c 

of  anothT  man  being  consideRd  most  dangeroos." 

natives  accordingly  wrap  it  loond  with  many  yai 

calico  and  other  IDu  materials,  winding  and  folding 

mtil  a  preposteroos  handle  eigbtwn  indies  or  two  fee 

and  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter  b  formetL*    Ai 

Professor  Him  observes,  the  reprodnctive  organs  ai 

only,  in  virtue  of  their  connectioD  with  the  mysteiioDs 

de  of  life,  objects  of  superstitious  awe.  bnt.  owing  to  the 

consideration,    they    themselves    may    require    part: 

protection   against  dangerous  inflaences.*    The   Bali 

other  Kamerrm  tribes  believe  that  the  evil  eye  is  most 

gerous  to  the  male  oi^ans  of  generation,  causing  impob 

hence  the  men  take  great  care  to  conceal  them  when  so 

to  medical  examination.'    And  besides  the  evil  eye  ther 

innumerable  spirits  that  constitute  so  mary  dangers 

women  in  particular,  and  the  possibility  of  being  fe 

dated  by  whirlwinds  or  rain  or  other  natural  phenomt 

I  Cook,  Jownai  of  a   Voyage  round  tkt  World,  p.   io6   (Mi 

Idem,   Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ii.  233  (Atooi  of  the  Sand 

lalands).     Rivera,  HisU^ry  of  Meianesian  Society,  ii,  433    (Gar 

Islanders).     Of  the  North  Queensland  aborigines  Dr.  Roth  {/ 

Queensland  Ethnography  :   BulUlin  S.     Notes  on  Government,  Mi 

and  Crime,  p.  7)  tells  us  that,  "except  in  those  areas  where  intnx; 

Is  practised,  a  man  must  never  be  seen  with  the  preputium  retract 

The  Kumans  also  considered  that  the  glans  should   be   cant 

concealed   by  pugilists,  athletes,   and  otheis  who  exposed   i 

bodies  (Stied a,  '  Anatomisch-arch&ologlsche  Studien.     III.      X>i< 

fibulation  )>ei  Greichen  und  Rdmem,'  in  Anatomiscke  Hefte,  xix.  s 

*  Kivers,  op.  cil.  ii.  435.      Karsten,    Studies  in  South   Anur 
Anthropology,  i.  \%o  tq. 

*  Summerviile,  'Ethnological  Notes  on  New  Hebrides,'   in  J 
Anihr.  Inst,  xxiii,  368.     Cf.  supra,  p  417. 

*  Him,  Origins  of  Art,  p.  218.     See  also  Ratiel,  VUlkerhunde,  i. 
»  Plclin,    ■  Ueobachtungen   in    Kamenin.'  in  Zeitsekr.  f.    Eth 

xxxvi.  7io, 

*  S«e  Hirn.    op.  eit.  p.  118  sq.;  Landtman,  Kulturens  i4rsprui 
former,  p.  joo  ;    Karstcn,  op.  ctl.  i,  173  sqq. 


Sinhalese  women  never  expose  their  genitals  because  they 
fear  that  if  tl^y  did,  "  a  devil,  imagined  as  a  white  and  hairy 
being,  might  have  intercourse  with  them,"'  Among  the 
Semangs  of  Malacca  the  women's  girdles  "  are  regarded 
both  as  a  protection  against  the  effects  of  '  hot  rain  '  and 
against  '  pains  in  the  waist.'  "•  The  Bantu  Kavirondo. 
among  whom  young  unmarried  girls  are  usually  nude, 
consider  it  very  bad  if  a  man  takes  hold  of  the  dress  of  a 
woman  who  has  borne  children,  even  though  it  be  her  own 
husband  ;  he  who  does  so  has  to  give  a  goat,  which  is 
killed  and  eaten,  so  as  to  remove  the  spell  which  will  other- 
wise cause  the  woman's  death.  Yet  if  "  a  woman's  dress 
is  touched  or  torn  oH  by  an  enemy,  no  curse  is  entailed."' 
Among  several  other  peoples,  also,  only  the  married 
women  cover  themselves,  cither  at  once  or,  sometimes, 
after  the  birth  of  the  fir^t  child,  the  unmarried  ones  remain- 
ing entirely  naked.*  It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  for 
thb  is  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  which  has  consequently 
been  regarded  as  the  primary  cause,  or  as  one  of  the  causes, 
of  clothing.*    To  the  husband's  mind,  it  is  argued,  the 

■  EUis.  op.  eit.  vol.  i.  Evolution  of  Mod«3ty,  ftc.  pp.  ij,  56. 

*  Annandale  and  RobtDJton,  PatcictUi  Maiaymsn,  i.  13. 

*  Hobtey.  EasUrti  VganA.t.  p.  31. 

*  Snow,  Tuio  Years'  Cruist  off  Tierra  dtl  Fiugo,  ii,  46  (FucgianB). 
Church,  Abor^ints  of  South  America,  p,  105  (Mojoa  ol  South-Wesl 
AmaEOnia  ;  some  of  the  mantcd  women  dress].  Ling  Roth.  '  Abori- 
gines o(  Hispaiiiola.'  in  Jour.  A  nthr.  Inst.  xvi.  173.  Guppy.  Solornan 
IsUtndt.  p.  130  (natives  ol  St.  Christoval  and  the  Adjacent  small 
islands) :  Elton.  '  Notet  on  Natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands,'  in 
Jour.  Anikr.  I  Hit.  xviL  0  (natives  of  the  islands  east  of  Guadal> 
canar).  Turner,  Samoa,  p,  343  (New  Caledonians).  Finsch,  Neu- 
Guima.  p.  96  (Papuans  of  Dorcy).  Pethcrick,  Egypt,  tkt  Soudan  and 
Ctmtral  Africa,  pp.  ^^2  (Shilluk).  390  tf .  (Dinka),  Wilion  and  Fftlkin. 
Uganda  and  the  tgyptian  Soudan.  U.  49  :  Emin  Paska  in  Cfnirat 
Africa,  p.  81  (Banyoro).  Hutter.  Wandftut^tn  und  Forschungtn 
im  tJord-Hinlerland  von  Kamerun.  p.  411  (Bali).  Johnston.  Uganda 
ProUeSorau.  p.  770  (natives  in  parts  of  West  Africa  between  the 
Migor  and  the  Gaboon,  especially  on  the  Kanienin  River,  at  Old 
Calabar,  and  in  the  Niger  Delta). 

*  Letuumeau,  L'ivolutio*  dt  la  moralt,  p.  149.  Schurtz,  Grundiuge 
tintr  PkxloiopXie  rfw  Traekt.  p.  17.  Thonnas,  Sourct  Book  for  Soctat 
OngtMs,  p.  54Q.     EUis,  O'^.  tit.  vol.  i.     Evolution  of  Modesty,  pp.  6], 
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guaeat  tppeaa—tBaffiaJfy,  fbooffii   aatanJfy—*. 

and  physical  pratectkn  against  any  attack  on  bb  pm 

and  "as  the  eonceptkm-ol  property  also  extended 

father's  rii^t  ovw  his  dang^ten,  and  the  appcedal 

female  chastity  develiqted.  tUs  motive  ^ireed  tomui 

as  well  as  maiiied  women."    It  is  Afficnlt  to  beUen 

ever,  that  a  feehng  to  grim  and  eanest  «■  the  jeak 

a  married  man  would  invent  a  merefy  symbolical  mi 

protection  ntterty  Inadequate  as  a  piewntive  of  ad 

Bat  the  clothing  of  manied  women  may  have  oeigim 

a  safeguard  against  sapematmal  dangers  caganecte 

pregnancy  and  chUd-birth.  and  would  Guax.  idien  ge 

accepted,  be  required  by  modesty  and  become  an  ind 

of  their  manied  state.    Where  garments  of  some  « 

worn  by  all  women,  both  married  and  nmnanied,  t! 

the  former  are  often  more  seemly  than  those  of  th 

Thus   ammig  the  Shnlis  of  the   Egyptian     Sudai 

married  women  wear  a  narrow  fringe  of  string  in  fro 

miinarried  wearing  nothing  bnt  bead  ornaments.*    . 

ibe  natives  of  Tassai,  New  Guinea,  the  former  use  a 

and  thicker  kind  of  petticoat  of  pandanns  leaf,  divid 

long  grass-like  shreds,  readiing  to  the  knee ;    wU 

worn  by  the  latter  consists  merely  of  dngle  lengths 

fast  to  a  string  which  ties  round  the  waist.*    In  1 

liku — a  kind  of  band  made  from  hibiscus-bark — is 

marriage  worn  very  ^ort,  but  after  the  birth  of  t 

child  is  much  lengthened ;'-  and  a  similar  practice 

in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 

It  lias  further  been  suggested  that  the  fear  of  • 

64.  80.  Dr.  EUia  thinks  that  when  clotlUiig  had  been  onco  est 
the  conception  of  women  as  property  imported  a  new  and  ] 
sanction  to  an  emotion  already  based  on  more  natoial  and  j 
facta,  that  of  sexual  modesty. 

*  Wilson  and  Felldn,  op.  cil.ii.  63.     Cf.  ibid.  iL  97  (Boris)  ; 
Kafirs  ofNaial  and  tka  Zulu  Country,  p.  6. 

1  MacgiUivray. /iffUTo/tiwo/Mt  VoyagaofH.M.S.RtOtUsiuUi 
»  Wilkea,  op.  eU.  iii.  355.    Seemann,  Viti,  p.  351. 

*  Fonter,  Voyage  round  the  World,  ii.  380.  Waitx.4 
Aiitkropologie  dir  NalunSlkez,  vi.  363.  C/.  Dalton,  Da 
EOmoiogy  9/  Bangal,  p.  37  (Abon). 
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disgust  has  been  the  motive  for  covering  the  sexual  centre. 
Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  emphasises  its  close  proximity  to  the 
points  of  exit  of  disgusting  excretions.*  But  this  explana- 
tion coold  certainly  not  apply  to  the  practice  of  coftcen- 
trattng  the  covering  on  the  sexual  focus  and  leaving  the 
anal  region  practically  uncovered.  There  are  indeed  cases 
in  whidi  the  clothing  is  behind  and  not  in  front :  but  they 
seem  to  be  exceptional,  and,  as  Dr.  Ellis  himself  points  out, 
there  are  probably  other  explanations  for  them.  He  also 
draws  attention  io  the  suggestion  made  by  Lombroso  and 
Ferrero,  that  the  fear  of  the  decomposition  of  the  vaginal 
secretions  causing  disgust  tc  men  is  the  origin  of  modesty 
among  savage  women,  as  it  remains  the  sole  form  of  modesty 
among  some  prostitutes  to-day.'  Such  a  fear  may  cer- 
tainly in  some  cases  have  i°d  to  clothing,  as  it  in  other  cases 
leads  to  concealment  by  postures.  Dr.  Eylmann  remarks 
that  native  women  in  South  Australia  in  lying  or  sitting 
down  avoid  too  mnch  exposure,  especially  when  they  are 
in  a  state  which  hurts  their  vanity ;'  and  of  the  Brazilian 
MundrucQs  we  are  told  by  Tocantins  that  their  women,  in 
spite  of  being  completely  naked,  carefully  avoid  any  postures 
which  might  be  considered  indecorous,  and  that  they  do  it 
so  skilfully  that  nobody  can  notice  when  they  have  certain 
periods  peculiar  to  their  sex.*  As  regard.s  the  origin  of 
clothing  in  the  case  of  males,  a  theory  ah^ady  set  forth  by 
St.  Augustine  deserves  mention.  He  says  that  after  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents  "  there  began  in  the  movement  of 
their  bodily  members  a  shameless  novelty  which  made 
nakedness  indecent :  it  at  once  made  them  observant  and 
made  them  ashamed ;  .  -  .  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons."*  This  explanation 
contains  the  psychological  truth  that  nakedness  becomes 

>  Ellis,  op.  eit.  vol.  I.  Evolutloa  ol  Modesty,  pp.  31,  53,  80. 

'  Lombio^o  and  Pcrrcro,  La  donHa  isimqutnU.  p.  374, 

*  Eylmuin.  Dit  Hta^tb'retten  der  Kthnte  SiidjuUntlnH.  p.  118. 

'  Tocantins,  '  Ejtudoa  sobre  a  tribu  "  MundnnicD  ",'  ia  fltviala 
trimtnsal  do  Jmliluio  Historiso  fi^ygraphiut  e  Elknograpkico  do 
BftuU,  vol.  xl-  pt.  ii.  J 13. 

'  St.  Aoguftine,  Dt  civUale  Dei,  xlv.  17  (Migne.  Fatrologia  cursta . 
Xll.  415  Jff-1- 
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indecent  -wbea  it  suggests  sexual  intercouxse  and  t 
hurts  the  feeling  of  sexual  modesty.  It  is  therefoi 
ceivable  that  clothing  has  been  adapted  as  a  means  d 
the  most  obvious  physical  sign  of  sexual  excitement.  } 
suggestion  would  be  better  supported  by  facts  if  the  c 
used  by  savages  were  of  a  kind  more  suited  to  effe 
concealment  than  it  actually  is,  and  if  it  'were  more 
for  the  purpose  than  it  seems  to  be.  In  any  case  tt 
mon  theory  that  clothing  owes  its  origin  to  the  fa 
shame'  can  have  a  meaning  only  if  nakedness  i 
attention  to  the  sexual  centre  to  such  a  d^nc  as  to 
the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse,  which,  as  we  have  i 
the  real  cause  of  sexual  shame.  And  this  is  eviden 
the  case  among  peoples  who  are  used  to  nakedness. 
modesty  relating  to  the  sexual  function  may  be  sait 
universal,  there  are  a  large  number  of  peoples  amon^ 
both  men  and  women,  or  one  of  the  sexes,  are  in  the  I 
going  completely  naked  and  yet  show  no  trace  of 
and  other  peoples  who  when  they  dress  themselv 
utterly  neglectful  of  what  we  ccmsider  the  first  requir 
of  decency. 

Thus  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Califomian  Pa 
both  men  and  women  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  ni 
Among  the  Miwok,  according  to  their  own  conf 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  formerly 
lately  naked.'  Lyman  found  the  same  to  be  the  cas 
the  Paiuches  in  Northern  Colorado,*  Columbus  wi' 
aborigines  of  Hispaniola,"  Pizarro  with  the  Indii 
Coca,'  V.  Humboldt  with  the  Chaymas  of  New  Anda 
and  other  travellers  among  various  other  South  An 

'  Wundt,  Etkih,  i.  152.  Schurtz,  Cntndiuge  einer  Philosoi 
Trachl,  p.  9  sg.     Stoll,  op.  c.t.  p.  4S6  iqq.  ;  &c. 

*  Baegert,  '  Accc'int  uf  the  Aborigiaal  Inhabitants  of  tl 
fomiaa  Pemns-il.i.    in  SoiUhsonian  Report,  1863-64,  p.  361. 

*  Powers    ftibjs  '/California,  p.  348. 

•  Wait!,  op.  c:l.  iv.  2iij. 

'  Ling  Roth,  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  xvi.  275. 

•  Wait*,  op.  eit.  iv.  193  note, 

'  V.  Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  thm  Eqm 
Rtgions  of  the  New  CoMtirunt,  in,  230. 
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savages.*  In  some  Indian  tribes  the  men  alone  go  naked,* 
in  others  the  women.'  In  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America  Mackenzie  met  a  troop  of  natives  of  whom  the 
men  wore  many  ornaments  and  much  clothing  but  showed 
not  the  shghtest  notion  of  sexual  bashfuUiess  in  their  dress. 
And  of  the  Fuegians  we  are  told  that  although  they  have 
the  shoulder  or  the  back  protected  by  a  skin,  the  rest  of 
their  body  is  perfectly  naked.* 

It  seems  that  in  most  Aui^tralian  tribes  both  sexes,  or 
at  least  the  men.  wear  no  clothing  excc^it  in  cold  weather, 
when  they  throw  something  over  the  shoulders  or  the  back.* 

■  de  Lery,  Hiitoirt  d'un  voyage  /aid  en  la  Urre  da  Brisil,  p-  m. 
Wied-Neunricd,  Travtis  im  Bratil.  p.  59  (Puns  at  St.  FideUa).  W»)- 
lace.  Travelt  ok  Ike  Amaton,  p.  513  (Purnpurds).  v.  ScbUti-Holi* 
hausen.  Dtr  /fmnronoj,  p.  179  (Catamixis].  Blcjrvr,  '  Die  wiMen 
WjJdlodianer  Santa  Cathaiinas  :  die  "  SchokUng,"  '  in  Ztiuckr.  f. 
Ethtial.  xxxvi.  832.  Church,  of.  cit.  p.  105  (Mojos  in  South-Weateni 
AiDAionia).  Aiara,  I'oyagts  dans  t'AnUriqut  mitidtonait.  a.  S3 
(.tame  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Paraguay). 

*  Herrmann.  '  Die  ethnographlichen  Ergetmlxse  der  Deutschcn 
Piloo mayo- Expedition,'  in  Z«i(icAr.  /.  Ethrwt.  xl.  131  (SotCf^anuk) ■ 
Church,  cp.  cit.  p.  115  (Guara>-oi).  Azara,  op,  cil.  ii.  12.  42.  74.  ti6 
(Chamias.  Pampa.?.  Tupis.  Payaguas).  Charlevoix.  Hillary  of 
Paraguay,  i.  86  (Guaycurfls).  The  >a.nie  wtu  often  the  case  among 
the  Nootka  (Bancroft.  Native  Rac*i  of  Ih*  Pacific  Slalts.  \.  183)  and 
the  Patwin  of  Califorala  (Powers,  op.  cil.  p.  aio), 

*  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Chrlstophet  Colon,'  in 
Pinkerton.  Collection  0/  Voytgts  and  Traveh.  idi.  loi  (aborigines  of 
Trinidad),  v.  Martiui,  fi<i(/ii^  ru' Ethitograplne  Amerika's.i.  3^, 
427.  504  (Mundrucfls.  M.Tniui«.  Juris).  Wallace,  op.  cU.  pp.  492, 
jog  (IJaupfe,  CuretAii).  Whillen.  Norlk-WeU  Amatont.  pp.  yt,  89 
(Witoto  and  Boro). 

*  Fonter,  op.  cil.  ii.  499.  King  and  Fitzroy.  Narralivt  of  (Ac 
Voya$*i  of  Ike  AdvetUure  aid  lieagU.  1.  33.  Wilk«8,  op.  eit.  i.  111. 
Bove,  Palagomia.  Terra  del  Fuoco.  Mart  Auilrati,  p.  129. 
Armstrong,  Penotial  Narrative  of  Ik*  Dticovtry' of  the  NorthWut 
Paisagr.  p  33.  Darwin,  Journal  of  Rtsearchtt,  p.  338,  See  also 
Callardo.  Tierra  dtl  Putgo—Loi  Oiuis,  p.  131  jf. 

*  Curr.  Atiilralian  Race.  1.  93.  Labillardiere.  Account  of  a  Voyage 
in  itarck  of  La  Pirouu.  ii.  27  if.  Bonwick,  Daily  Life  and  Origin 
of  Ike  Tatmixnians.  p,  104  sg.  Oberl&nder,  '  Die  Eingeborencn  der 
anstrahschen  Kolonie  Vittoria."  in  Ghbui.  iv.  178.  Mathew. 
■  Austtiihan  Aborigines/  in  Jour,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S. 
Watti.  xxili.  391  tf.     Idem.  EagUkawk  and  Crow.  p.  By     Jdtm. 
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^Ky  an  4  nmooBsl  cf  dmBei"  "y^  Pdmei. 
anfanab  of  tk  ftxcsts."^    Cook  famd  Hk  aboi^ 
Tuamni  ante  "■^'w^^  ayMJ  cdicr  tmdlon  did  ****  si 
if  not.  attrOnted  Mm  fittk  ck/Om^  tlMy  mre  to  & 
ritjr  of  protecting  tbemsdns  against  tht  cold.* 
various  odier  peoples  inhabitiiie   ■«'^»mtT  in  tlie 
Ocean,'  as  also  some  tribes  in  Borneo*  and  Smnafa 
peopk  of  Jazai  bordering  npfm  the  cmpixe  cA  Siam.*  i 
Nagas  of  Assam/  both  sexes  were  naked  or,  if  they  i 
themselves  a  little,  did  so  in  a  way  whkih  could  have  i 
to  do  with  the  feeling  of  decatcy ;  iriiiist  in  many 
islands  it  was  gcneralfy  the  men  ostly  yAto  were  con 
devoid  of  covering.*    Of  those  oa  the  sonth-west  c 

Two  RtpnttmlatiM  TribtM  of  QnMiuimtf,  p.  93.  Eketon.  E» 
Is  Nnp  SotOk  WaUs.  6<.,p-  xii  tf.  Hendenoa,  Eatemni 
Adomturti  tn  Ntw  South  Watts.  U.  104.  Tench.  Narrmtit 
BsptdUiom  to  Botany  Say.  p.  80.  Sdinln; '  Aboriginal  oi  tli 
tnd  Hiddls  Finlu  Biver,'  in  Trams,  and  Pnnad.  Ray.  So 
Auitralia,  ziv.  939.  Stiriing,  '  A&thropology.'  in  Rapart 
Work  of  tkt  Horn  Seintijie  Expaiition  to  CorOnU  AuOrMm, 
WlthneU,  Cmtomi  and  Traditions  ^tht  AborigimsJ  Natiooa  1 
WtsUm  Anslraiia,  p.  13. 

■  Palmer,  '  Notes  on  some  AuntraUan  Tribes,'  In  /(nw.  Ant 
xUl.  z8i  note. 

■  Ling  Roth,  Aborigiius  of  Tasmania,  p.  128  Sfq.  Mrs.  1 
Journai  of  a  Voyage  from  CaletUta  to  Van  Diamon's  T  mnd, 
Nixon,  Crwi5«  of  the  Beacon,  pp.  25.  xS.  West,  Hilary  of  Tu 
il.  8j.    Bonwick,  op.  eit.  pp.  34.  104.    Breton,  op.  eit.  p.  398 

■  Wilkes,  op.  eit.  iv.  377  (natives  (rf  Penrhyn  Zdand) ;  v.  46 1 
of  Drununond's  Island).  Laliillardiire,  op.  eiL  ti,  274  {S 
Islanders),  387,  389  (natives  of  the  Louisiade  ArcUpelago). 
son  Dreissig  Jahrt  in  der  Siidsee,  p.  490  sq.  (natives  in  tha 
o(  Bougainville  in  the  Solomons).  Pfeil.  SAmImn  undBacbae 
itus  der  SOdset  p.  48  (various  tribes  in  the  Bismarck  Ardtif 

•  Bock,  Htad-Hunttti  of  Borneo,  p.  183. 

'  Forbes,  '  Kubus  of  Sumatra,'  in  Jow.  Antkr.  Inst.  xiv.  X3 

■  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Arehipslo^,  iii.  5. 

I  Blochmann.  '  Koch  Bih4r,  Koch  H4jo.  and  A'tim,  in  ti 
and  17th  Centuries,'  in  Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Btngai,  voL  ;di.  pt,  L 

*  Powell.  0^.  eit.  pp.  74  sf.  (natives  of  the  Duke  of  York  < 
150  (natives  of  New  Britain).  Parkinson,  op.  dL  pp.  34a  (qb 
Squally  Island  north-east  of  New  Ireland),  431  (nati 
Wnwolu  and  Aua  w«st  of  the  Adinifalt]r  Uands).     Gappy. 
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New  Guin«a,  GUI  wrote  that  th«y  "  glory  in  their  nudeness, 
and  consider  clothing  to  be  fit  only  (or  women."'  In  one 
part  of  'Hmor,  on  the  other  hajid.'  as  also  in  a  tribe  of  the 
Andamanesc,'  it  is  the  women  who  are  devoid  of  any  kind 
of  covering. 

Passing  to  Africa,  we  meet  with  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Central  African  Pygmies,  both  men  and  women, 
often  go  naked  in  their  forest  homes,  although  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers  they  don  a  small  covering.*  The  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa  also  went  naked,  except  when  they  used 
a  piece  of  skin  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  back.*  Among 
the  Batcso.  a  tribe  of  the  Nilotic  group  living  in  the  Central 
Province  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  neither  sex  wear  any 
clothing,  although  they  are  particiilarly  fond  of  ornaments.' 
Sir  Charles  EUot  observes  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
natives  on  the  coast  who  have  any  pretensions  to  be 
Muhammadans  and  the  people  of  Uganda,  "  the  native 
races  of  East  Africa  show  an  entire  absence  of  the  feelings 
which  lead  the  European  and  Asiatic  to  cover  their  bodies.  .  . 
Most  natives  appear  to  be  simply  in  the  state  of  Adam  and 
Eve  before  the  fall,  .  .  .  and  to  have  no  idea  of  indecency. 

p.  130  :  Elton,  in  /ow,  Anlhr.  tnst.  xvU.  96  (some  Salomon  laluiden). 
Rivers.  History  of  Melatutian  Seeitty,  ii.  443  (Banks  Isl«id«rs}. 
Eail.  Papuant.  p.  48:  d'Albertis.  N*w  Guinta,  U.  380:  Cbalmen, 
Picwtr  Life  and  Work  in  Nem  Guitua.  pp.  tio.  112  ;  Laadtman, 
Nya  GuiMa  firitn,  p.  68  ;  CiU,  Lift  in  tki  Soutkern  IsUi.  p.  303  ; 
Waitz-G«iUn(l,  of.  cit.  vi.  j6S ;  Haddon.  '  Ethnography  of  the 
Western  Tnb«  ol  Torres  Straits,"  In  Jour.  Antkr.  Inst,  xix,  336; 
/dbM,  in  Reports  of  tht  Cambridga  Anthropological  EMptHtion  to 
Torres  SIraits.  v.  373  (various  tribes  in  New  Guloei  and  neighbouring 
islands).  Keate,  Account  of  Iht  PeUw  Islands,  p.  318.  Kotzebue, 
Voyage  of  Diseovtry  into  the  South  Sea,  Ui.  191  (natives  of  PeUi  o( 
tbe  Car<^nc  Group).  Among  the  Mioii  "  m«o  olten  went  naked 
wltboal  any  breach  of  modesty,  or  decorum  "  [Colcnso,  Maori  Bout 
of  New  Zealand,  p.  47).  »  GUI,  op.  cit.  p.  ajo. 

'  Forbes,  ■  Tribes  oi  Timor,'  in  Jour.AntMr.  tnsl.  xlii.  406. 

*  Man.  '  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Andanua  IsLinds,'  In  Jour, 
Anlhr.  Intt.  xu,  330,     *  Johnston.  Uganda  ProUitoraU,  pp.  338,  769. 

'  Kretuchmar.  SUdafrikaniiihe  Skiuen,  p,  325.  Chapman. 
Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  I.  7S.  Banow,  Account  of 
Travels  into  tks  Ittitrior  of  Southern  Africa,  i.  176, 

■  RoMoe,  Northern  Bantu,  p.  371. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  races  who  are  more  or  less 
clothed,  such  as  the  Wakamba,  wear  their  garments  so 
carelessly  that  they  by  no  means  fulfil  our  ideas  of  propriety. 
As  a  rule  this  nudity  is  confined  to  the  men,  but  in  Kavi- 
rondo  it  extends  to  both  sexes.  .  .  .  Neither  the  Bantu 
nor  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  are  particularly  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation."*  According  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  com- 
plete nudity  in  the  male  is,  or  has  until  recently  been, 
characteristic  of  "  the  Nilotic  Negroes,  the  pagan  Hamites 
(Gala  and  Bahima),  the  hybrid  races  between  the  Hamite 
and  the  Nile  Negro,  between  the  Hamite  and  the  Bantu, 
and  a  few  Bantu  races  who  are  either  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  neighbouring  Masai  or  Gala  tribes  or  have 
still  retained  in  South  Central  Africa  the  impress  of  Bahima 
customs."*  The  peoples  among  whom  the  men  either  go 
naked  or  dress  without  the  least  regard  to  decency  as  we 
understand  it,  or  did  so  not  long  ago,  include  the  Baris,* 

*  Eliot,  East  Africa  Proteciorait,  p.  93  sq.  Among  the  Nilotic 
tribes  of  Kavirondo  unmarried  men  go  naked,  whilst  married  men 
who  have  a  child  wear  a  small  piece  of  goat  sldn  practically  uselen 
as  a  covering ;  nor  wear  unmarried  girls  any  clothes,  althon^ 
married  women  wear  a  tail  of  strings  behind  but  not  in  front  (HoUey, 
op.  cil.  p.  31}.  Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  the  men  generally 
go  naked,  though  the  old  men  and  chiefs  wear  a  skin  slung  toga-wise 
from  the  shoulder  ;  young  unmarried  girls  are  usually  nude,  but 
the  other  women  wear  a  fringe  of  black  string  in  front  and  a  tail 
behind  {ibid.  p.  21}, 

*  Jolmston,  Uganda  ProtedoraU,  pp.  767,  769.  He  adds  (ibid. 
p.  769  n.  •)  :— "  The  only  Bantu  tribes  which  formerly  were,  or  at 
the  present  day  are,  without  feelings  of  shame  in  regard  to  the 
exposure  of  the  person  in  the  male  are  the  A-kamba,  A-ldkuyu, 
Wa-chaga,  and  other  tribes  in  British  East  Africa  hving  in  close 
relations  with  the  Masai  or  the  Gala  ;  the  Kavirondo,  who  were 
similarly  influenced  by  the  Nile  Negroes  ;  the  Bakonjo  of  Ruwenzori. 
who  in  this  may  havt;  copied  the  Hima  customs  ;  the  Baruodi  of 
North  Tanganyika  likewise ;  the  Nkonde  tribes  of  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyaaa ;  the  M^shukutumbwe  (c/.  Holub,  op.  cit.  ii.  299) 
and  Baion^a  of  tlic  Central  Zambezi ;  and  the  Zulus  of  South  and 
South  Central  Africa. "'  01  the  Bahima  Mr.  Roscoe  writes  {op.  eit. 
p.  103),  "  Men  g.i  stantiiy  dressed  ;  they  are  often  destitute  of 
clothing  except  for  a  small  skin-cape  thrown  over  their  shoulden." 

*  Wilson  and  Felkin,  op.  cit.  ii.  96. 
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Shilluk,*  Dinka.*  Masai,*  Nandi,*  Madis,'  Wataveta,* 
Watuta.'  Washashi,"  Jlottcntots,*  and  the  Efik  people  of 
Old  Calabar."  Apud  Masaios  mcmbram  virile  celare  turpe 
existimatur,  honestum  cxpromere.  atque  ctiam  ostentare ; 
yet  Sir  Hany  Johnston  has  never  known  them  to  be  guilty 
of  any  gesture  of  deliberate  indelicacy.**  So  also  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lancerote,  according  to  Bontier 
and  Le  Verrier,  the  men  used  no  covering  ;  and  in  Teneriffe 
"  the  inhabitants  went  naked,  except  some  few  who  wore 
goatskins."'* .  Among  the  Bubis  of  Fernando  Po,"  the 
natives  of  Loango"and  Balonda.'*and  some  tribes  on  the 
Congo,  for  example  the  Bopoto.>*  complete  nudity  prevails, 
or  .prevailed,  among  the  women.  In  parts  of  West  Africa 
it  is,  or  was,  customary  for  young  women  to  go  entirely 
naked  before  marriage,  and  in  Swaziland  until  quite  recently 
not  only  imraamcd  women  but  very  often  matrons  were 
stark  naked.*'  Even  among  the  prudish  Baganda,  who 
made  it  a  punishable  offence  at  one  time  for  a  man  to  expose 
any  part  of  his  leg  above  the  knee,  the  wives  of  the  king 
would  attend  at  his  court  perfectly  naked.** 

*  Schweinlurth.  Im  Ht'ttn  von  Afrika,  i,  313.     Potbenck.  op.  eit. 

p.  352- 

'  Scbweiniurtb,  0^.  eil.  L  163.    Petberidc,  op.  eil.  p.  390  «?■ 
■  Last,  •  Visit  to  the  Ma^  People.*  in  Prtxiei.  Roy.  (Uograph.  Soc. 
N.S.  V.  530,     Eliot,  op.  tit.  p.  137. 

*  Johnston,  op.  cit.  p.  863  iq.    HolUs,  Nandi.  p.  37, 

"'  Felkin,  '  Notes  on  th«Madt  or  Moni  Tribo  ot  Central  Africa.' 
in  Procetd.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xii.  316. 

*  New,  Life,  Wa>tiSeri>tgs,  &<.  im  EasUm  Africa,  p,  357. 
'  Cameron,  Acroit  Africa,  i.  283  tq. 

*  KoUouiaa,  Victoria  Nyanto.  p.  187  tf .  See  abo  Hid.  p.  1S6  if. 
'  Thcal,   YtUow  and  Dark-skinntd  PtopI*  of  Afnca  toutk  of  Iks 

ZairAtsi,  p.  73,  '*  Johnston,  op.  eil.  p.  770, 

>■  IddtH.   Kilima-njam  Espedition.  p.  413  not*.    Idtm,  I/fWMla 
Prottcforate.  p.  808. 

"  Bontier  and  Le  Verrier,  The  Canariau.  pp.  138,  139,  xxxr. 

"  Miller,  I'ngcls,  and  Glccrxip,  Trt  dr  i  Kongo,  L  15. 

'•  WiUon  and  Felkin,  op.  eil.  li.  53. 

■*  Liviii£>loDe.  Miittonary  Travtlt  and  ResMrehtt  in  Sou/k  Africa, 
p.  305.         "  Wnrd,  Voittfron  tkt  Congo,  p.  356, 

"  Johnston,  Uganda  PnUOoraU,  p.  770  ij. 

**  Ibid.  p.  771.    Eliot,  op.  eit.  p.  130. 
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It  mtist  not  be  supposed  that  the  peoples  who  attach  no 
idea  of  shame  to  the  entire  exposure  of  the  body  are  devoid 
of  sexual  modesty  or  are  less  modest  than  those  who  cover 
themselves.*  Hr.  Kerr  Cross  remarks  that  "  as  a  general 
rule,  in  Africa  modesty  is  in  reverse  proportion  to  clothing."* 
H,  Hyades  assures  us  that  the  same  feeling  is  veiy  developed 
among  the  Yahgans  of  Tiena  del  Fuego,  who  are  used  to 
live  naked  :  "  they  manifest  it  in  their  bearing  and  in  the 
ease  with  which  they  show  themselves  without  clothing, 
compared  with  the  awkwardness,  blushing,  and  ^lame 
whidi  they  exhibit,  men  and  women,  if  one  gazes  at  certain 
parts  of  their  bodies,""  The  Andamanese  are  said  to  "  pay 
no  attention  to  their  own  nudity,  although  by  nature  they 
are  modest."*  Parkinson  observes  that  the  modesty  of 
a  perfectly  naked  New  Ireland  girl  is  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  that  which  is  found  in  most  of  our  fashionable 
ladies  in  Europe.  And  he  adds  that  "  nakedness  by  itself 
causes  no  sexual  excitement  in  a  native."''  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  all  peoples  who  wear  no  clothing.  "  Where 
all  men  go  naked,  for  instance  in  New  Holland,"  says 
Forster,  "  custom  familiarises  them  to  each  other's  eyes, 
as  much  as  if  they  went  whoUy  muffled  up  in  garments."* 
In  an  account  of  the  Nagas  in  the  southern  mountains  of 
Assam,  written  by  a  Persian  historian  of  the  seventeenth 
centmy,  we  read  that "  the  women  only  cover  their  breasts  as 
they  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  cover  those  limbs  which 
every  one  might  have  seen  from  their  birth ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  breasts,  which  since  then  had  formed 
and  should,  therefore,  be  covered."'  That  the  nakedness 
of  savages  is  not  alluring,  when  one  gets  used  to  it,  has  been 
attested  by  many  travellers.     Lery,  in  his  description  of 

*  See,  e.g.,  Bonwick,  op.  cit.  p.  57  ij. ;  Maupetit,  '  La  pudeur,' 
in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anlkr.  Paris,  ser.  vi.  vol.  v.  405  sqq. 

*  Cross,  '  Notes  on  the  Country  lying  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika,'  in  Proceed.  Roy.  Geograph.  Soe.  N.S.  xlii.  88.  Cf. 
Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  p.  730  (Bantu  Kavirondo). 

'  Hyades  and  Deniker,  Mission  scientifiqtta  du  Cap  Horn,  vii.  239, 

'  Kloss,  In  the  Andatnans  and  Nicobars,  p.  188. 

'  Parkinson,  op.  cit.  p.  271.  •  Forster,  op,  cit.  u.  383. 

'  Blocbmann,  in  Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bevgal,  vol.  xU,  pt.  i.  84. 
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the  voy.ige  lie  made  to  Braiil  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says 
thit  the  stay  nmong  naked  savages  is  not  a  provocation  to 
Just,  and  that  the  nudity  of  their  women  proved  to  be  much 
less  exciting  than  onr  women's  clothes.'  Sptaking  of  the 
Fucgians,  Captain  Snow  remarks  : — "  More  harm,  I  tliink, 
is  done  by  ta.l'^  modesty, — by  covering  and  fitrfiy  clothing, 
than  by  the  truth  in  natiu-c  always  appearing  as  it  is. 
Intermingling  with  savages  of  wild  Umds  who  do  not  clothe, 
gives  one,  I  believe.  less  impure  and  sensual  feeling*  than 
the  merely  mixing  with  society  of  a  higher  kind,"*  In  his 
Africa  Unveiled'  Mr.  Rowlcj  observes  that  "  when  the 
sight  becomes  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  raiment,  your 
sense  of  propriety  is  far  less  nfit-ndcd  than  in  England  " ;  • 
and  Winwood  Reade  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  voluptuous  in  the  excessive  dHhabilU  of  an  equa- 
toriiil  African  girl,  nothing  being  so  moral  and  so  unhkcly  to 
excite  the  passions  as  nakedness.*  Similar  views  are  taken 
by  various  other  travellers.*  They  are  confirmed  by  the 
experience  made  by  our  artists  at  home.  Du  Manner 
observes  that  it  is  "  a  fact  well  known  to  all  painters  and 
sculptors  who  have  used  the  nude  model  (except  a  few  shady 
pretenders,  whose  purity,  not  being  of  ihc  right  sort,  has 
gone  rank  from  too  much  watching)  namely,  that  nothing 

'  de  Lciy.  op.cil.  p.  tzi.  With  reference  to  the  Uaupia,  Wallaoe 
says  (op.  cit.  p.  396)  that  "  thcie  13  far  more  immodesty  in  th« 
transparent  and  flesh-colour«d  garments  of  our  stage-dancent,  than 
in  the  perfect  nudity  of  these  daiighten  of  the  forest." 

*  Sdow.  op.  eil  ii.  51.  *  Rowley,  Africa  Unveited,  p.  146. 

*  Reade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  546. 

*  Speaking  of  the  naked  n-omen  of  New  Ireland,  Zimmcrmann 
says  [op,  cit.  iL  103  sq.) : — "  Id  dec  That  muss  ich  audi  sagcn,  daw 
nach  Icuner  Zcit,  nach  oiner  durchaus  nicbC  laago  daucmdon  Gew6h- 
oung  an  diese  Sache,  man  gar  niclits  anst6ssigcs  mehr  in  dicxcm 
^Uizlich«n  Mangel  an  Kleidung  findet.  .  .  ,  Ich  babe  aehr  Mufig 
bemerkt.  das«  cin  Kleid  irgend  einer  Dame,  wekhet  nicht  nach  dcr 
allgemeincn  Mode  geschnitten  war.  mlr  stArker  auffiel  als  mir  der 
glnzlichc  Mangel  an  B«kleidung  dcr  Eingcborencn  der  tropiichen 
Insein  aufgelaUen  1st :  dazu  kommt  nocb,  dass  die  Leute  dem 
Boobachter  durchaus  keine  Veranla»ung  gcben,  an  ctWM  unschick- 
Uches  zu  denken."  See  also  Grose,  I'oyagt  to  the  Hait'Indies,  i.  144  ; 
Johnston,  KHima-n}'aro  ExptdUion,  p.  437. 
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is  so  ^rhaste  as  nudity.  Venus  licrscU,  as  she  drops  her  gar- 
ments and  steps  on  to  the  model-throne,  leaves  bL-hind  hc^i 
on  the  floor  every  weapon  in  her  armory  by  which  she  ca^| 
pierce  to  the  grosser  passions  of  men."'  Flaxnian  said  tha^^ 
the  students  in  entering  the  academy  seem  to  hang  up  their 
passions  along  with  their  hats. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  naked  savages  who 
ashamed  to  cover  themselves,  looking  upon  clothing  as  sor 
thing  indecent.    The  pious  father  GumiUa  was  greatly 
astonished  to  find  that  certain  Indians  on  the  Orinoco  did 
not  blusli  at  their  nakedness.      He  says  that  on  the  contrary, 
U  th«  missionaries  distributed  to  them,  and  especially  t(^| 
the  women,  cloth  with  which  to  cover  themselves,   they 
threw  it  into  the  river  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  make  use 
of  it ;  and  when  they  were  told  to  cover  themselves,  they 
uuwered,  "  We  are  not  going  to  cover  ourselves  because 
it  makes  us  ashamed."'    Speaking  of  the  Chaymas  of  New 
Andalusia,  who,  like  most  savage  peoples  dwelling  in  very 
hot   regions,   have   an   insuperable   aversion    to  clothing, 
V.  Humboldt  states  that  under  the  torrid  zone  the  natives  are 
ashamed,  as  they  say,  to  be  clothed,  and  flee  to  the  woods 
when  they  are  too  soon  compelled  to  give  up  their  naked- 
ness.'    In  an  Indian  hut  at  Muciira  in  Brazil,  Wallace     i 
found  the  women  entirely  without  covering  and  apparentl]i^| 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact.     One  of  them,   however," 
possessed  a  saia.  or  petticoat,  which  she  sometimes  put  on, 
and  seemed  then  "  almost  as  much  ashamed  of  herself  as 
civilised  people  would  be  if  they  took  theirs  off."*  ^d 

Facts  like  these  must  certainly  tend  to  discredit  the™ 
popular  view  that  modesty  is  the  mother  of  clothing.    And 
our  confidence  in  it  does  not  increa.se  when  we  consider  what 
sort  of  covering  savages  often  use. 

Among  the  Wintun,  a  Califomian  tribe,  a  fashionable 
young  woman  wears  a  girdle  of  deerskin,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  is  slit  into  a  long  fringe  with  a  polished  pine-nut  at 
the  end  of  each  strand,  while  the  upper  border  and  other 


»  Du  M«umr,  Trilby,  i.  n6. 

■  GumiUa,  El  Orinoco  Uuslrado,  L  137. 

*  V.  Humboldt,  op.  (it.  iu.  330.      *  Wallace,  op.  di.  p.  357. 


portions  are  studded  with  brilliant  bits  of  shell.*  Wlien  a 
Carib  girl  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  she 
assumed  around  the  waist  "  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  worked 
and  embroidered  with  minute  grains  of  shells  of  different 
colours,  decorated  in  the  lower  part  with  fringe."*  Dr. 
von  den  Steinen  describes  the  so^alled  ulur*.  which  is  worn 
by  Carib,  Nu-Arawak,  and  Tupi  women,  as  a  little  ornamental 
triangular  piece  of  bark-bast,  which  looks  very  coquettish 
when  new  ;  and  he  observes  that  both  this  elegant  garment, 
the  red  thread  of  the  Tnimaf,  and  the  variegated  flag  of  the 
Boror6,  "  attract  attention,  like  ornaments,  instead  of 
drawing  attention  away."'  Among  the  Central  Australian 
tribes  described  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  "  the  only  covering 
takes  the  form  of  small  aprons  worn  by  women  and  pubic 
tassels  worn  by  men.  The  latter  articles  vary  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  size.  In  the  southern  tribes — the  Aninta, 
Loritja,  and  Kaitish — they  are  usually  small  and  quite 
inadequate  as  a  covering ;  in  fact  they  are  frequently 
coated  with  white  pipe-clay,  which  serves  the  purpose, 
especially  during  the  progress  of  corrobborees,  when  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  meet  together,  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  part  which  in  other  tribes  they  are  designed 
to  conceal.  They  are  not  often  larger  in  size  than  a.  five- 
shiUing  piece,  and  may  be  even  smaller."*  Speaking  of  the 
perineal  band  made  of  bark  cloth  which  is  the  one  article  of 
dress  universally  worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  Mafuhl 
mountain  people  of  British  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Williamson 
states :— -"  One  is  tempted  to  think,  as  regards  both  men 
and  women,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  covering,  the 
bands  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  This  remark 
applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  case  of  young  boys  and 
unmarried  girts,  including  among  the  latter  big  full-grown 
girls,  who  are  in  fact  fully  developed  women,  whose  bands 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  being  more  than  nominal."  *  In 
>  Powere,  op.  cil.  p.  333.         »  Heriot,  op.  cit.  p.  306  sq. 

*  von  dea  Stemco.  op.  cit.  p.  193  iqq.    CJ.  v.  Martius,  op.  eil.  i.  579, 
643,  701  iq.  note. 

*  SpOQcer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Ctntra  I A  usiralio,  p.  68m, 

*  WlUianaon,  Ma/ulit  MoutUain  PtopU  0/  Britiih  New  Gvitua. 
p.  26  tq. 
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Tahiti  a  maro,  composed  of  red  and  yellow  feathers,  was  i 
Cook's  time  considered  a  present  of  very  great  value,  an 
the  women  thought  it  "  most  ornamental "  to  enfold  the 
loins  with  many  windings  of  cloth.^  Seemaim  says  th< 
in  Fiji  the  girls  "  wore  nothing  save  a  girdle  of  hibisco: 
fibres,  about  six  inches  wide,  dyed  black-,  red,  yellow,  whiti 
or  brown,  and  put  on  in  such  a  coquettish  way,  that  on 
thought  it  must  come  off  every  moment."'  A  simila 
practice  is  widespread  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  fringe 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  of  leaves  slit  into  narrow  strip 
or  filaments  of  bark,  frequently  dyed  with  gaudy  coloun 
being  in  many  of  these  islands  the  only  garment  of  th 
natives.  This  costume,  with  its  conspicuous  tint  and  mobil 
fringe,  has  a  most  graceful  appearance  and  a  very  prett; 
effect,  but  is  far  from  being  in  harmcr-.y  with  our  ideas  o 
modesty.  In  the  island  of  Yap,  accordhig  to  Cheyne,  "  thi 
dress  of  the  males,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  slovenly  in  thi 
extreme.  They  wear  the  inaro  next  them,  and,  by  way  o 
improvement,  a  bunch  of  bark  fibres  dyed  red,  over  it." 
In  New  Caledonia,  in  Forster's  time,  the  natives  only  tie< 
"  a  string  round  the  middle  and  another  round  the  neck  ;  " 
whilst  in  some  other  groups  the  dress  of  the  men  consistec 
of  nothing  but  a  leaf  *  or  a  mussel  or  shell.' 

In  Kordofan  the  unmarried  girls  only  tied  round  thei 
loins  a  fringed  leathern  belt,  which  was  frequently  decoratet 
with  agates.''  Among  the  Nandi  they  "  wear  little  mon 
clothing  than  a  very  small  apron  of  leather  omamentec 
with  beads  and  tassels.""  Among  the  Negroes  o*  B(  jiii. 
according  to  Bosman,  they  had  no  othor  garment  than  somi 

>  Cook,  Voyag:  I"  thr  I'acific  Ocean,  u.  i6  SJ.  Idem.  Journal  oj  t 
Voyage  round  (A*  World,  p.  44.  *  Seemann,  Viti,  p.  168. 

•  Cheyne,  Description  of  Islands  in  Ike  Western  Pacific  Ocean 
p.  144.         *  Forster,  op.  cit.  ii.  383. 

'  Waiti-Gerland.  op.  cii.  vi.  561,  565  {New  Caledonia,  New 
Hebrides,  TJIaua). 

'''  l6id.  vi.  567  (some  parts  of  New  Guinea).  Labillardi^re 
op.  cit.  i.  27osq.  :  Moscley,  in  Jotir.  Anlhr.  Inst.  vi.  397  sj,  ;  Parkin 
son,  op.  cit.  p.  36S  (Admiralty  Islands). 

'  Pallme,  Travels  in  Korilofun.  p.  71. 

'  Johnston,  Uginda  Protectorate,  p.  863  sq. 
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Strings  of  coral  twisted  about  the  middle*  In  Lukungu 
the  entire  covering  of  most  of  the  women  consists  of  & 
narrow  string  with  some  white  china  beads  threaded  on  it,* 
The  Hottentot  women,  according  to  Barrow,  bestowed 
their  largest  and  most  splendid  ornaments  upon  the  little 
apron,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  wide,  that  hung  from  the 
waist.  "  Great  pains,"  he  says,  "  seem  to  be  taken  by  the 
women  to  attract  notice  towards  this  part  of  their  persons. 
Large  metal  buttons,  shells  of  the  cyprxa  genus,  with  the 
apertures  outwards,  or  anything  that  makes  a  great  show, 
are  fastened  to  the  borders  of  this  apron."'  The  Bushman 
women  of  South  Africa,  met  with  by  the  same  traveller,  liad 
as  their  only  covering  a  belt  of  ^ringbok's  skin,  the  part 
which  was  intended  to  hang  in  front  being  cut  into  kmg 
threads.  But  the  filaments,  he  sa>'s,  "  were  so  small  and 
thin  that  they  answered  no  sort  of  use  as  a  covering ;  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  females,  either  old  or  yoimg,  seem  to  feel 
any  sense  of  shame  in  appeariiig  before  us  naked."* 

In  these  and  similar  instances — I  have  only  chosen  a  few 
representative  cases— it  does  not  look  as  if  the  covering  was 
adopted  from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  but  in  many  of  them, 
at  least,  it  U  quite  obvious  that  tt  is  used  as  a  means  of 
embellishment.  This  is  also  expressly  pointed  out  by  several 
of  our  informants,  and  some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  primary  object  of  the  clothing  was  to 
ser\'c  as  an  ornament.  De  Laet  says  of  the  coast  tribes  of 
Guiana  that  men  and  women  mostly  remain  naked,  and 
only  sometimes  cover  the  pudenda,  more  from  love  of 
decoration  than  from  a  sense  of  shame.*  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Upper  Napo  Indians  in  Ecuador  Mr.  Simson 
remarks,  "  Clothing  with  all  savages  ts  primarily  looked 
iipon  as  mere  embflUshmcnt.  though  Indians  who  have 
frequent  communication  with  more  civilised  men  begin  to 
show  some  shame  when  entirely  nude."*    Dr.  von  den 


t  Bosnun. '  New  D«scription  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea.*  in  Pinkerton, 
op.  cil.  xvi.  ^24.      >  MOlkr,  Pa^b.  and  Gleerup,  »p.  cil.  \.  169. 

*  Barrow,  op.  cil.  i.  155.  '  Ibii.  i.  376  t^. 

*  tie  Laet,  Notiits  orht,  book  xvii.  cli.  1 1,  p^  641. 

*  Simsoo,  Travth  in  lAt  Wildi  of  Ecuador,  p.  158. 
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Steincn  asserts  that  the  Bakairi  of  Centra)  Brazil  "  env 
our  clothes  as  a  valuable  ornament."*  The  pubic  cov€ 
of  a  South  Australian  native  is.  according  to  Dr.  Eylnol 
decoration  rather  than  clothing.'  Forster  says  of  the  naq 
of  Bfallicolo  that  "  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  scanty  a 
of  their  women  owes  its  origin  to  a  sense  of  shame,  or  ta 
artful  endeavour  to  please  "  ;  and  of  the  men  of  Ta^ 
that  "  round  their  middle  they  tie  a  string,  and  below  ^ 
they  employ  the  leaves  of  a  plant  Uke  ginger,  for  the  s^ 
pnrpose  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives  of  Hallicq 
Boys,  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  six  years,  are  ] 
vidcd  with  these  leaves :  which  seems  to  confirm  wha 
have  observed  in  regard  to  the  Mallicollcst-,  vix.,  that  d 
do  not  employ  this  covering  from  motives  of  deoen 
Indeed,  it  had  so  much  the  contrary  appearance,  that 
the  person  of  every  native  of  Tanna  or  MallkoUo,  we  thouj 
we  beheld  a  living  representation  of  that  terrible  divia 
who  protected  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  ancientj 
Parkinson  r^ards  the  shell  used  by  men  in  j 
Admiralty  Islands  as  an  ornament  ;*  and  a  simj 
view  is  taken  of  the  miniature  pubic  covering,  consist 
of  a  plaited  capsule  or  a  shell  or  cocoon,  whictu 
worn  in  some  parts  of  Africa.*  Speaking  of  the  vj 
simple  dress  of  the  male  Hottentot.  Barrow  says,  1 
the  real  intent  of  it  wa.s  the  promotion  of  decencyj 
should  seem  that  he  has  widely  missed  his  aim,  as  it  is  d 
tainly  one  of  the  most  immodest  objects,  in  such  a  sitiiafl 
as  he  places  it,  that  could  have  been  contrived."'  In  i 
Bali  countries  of  Kamerun  any  clothing  worn  by  the  nati 
is,  according  to  Hotter,  meant  to  serve  either  as  decoraq 
or  as  protection  against  the  weather.  When  it  is  not  ctd 
for  from  either  point  of  view,  for  example  when  the  pefl 
are  working  in  the  field  or  bathing,  both  men  and  won 
denude  their  bodies  completely  without  finding  it  in 

'  voo d«o  SteincD,  op.  cil,  p.  190.         •  EylmAnn, ep.ciLp.  ^ 

*  Forater.  of.  cil.  ii.  230,  276  tq.  *  Parkinson,  op.  eit.  p. ; 

•  Ankcrinana,  in  Ztititlw.  f.  Elknol.  xxxvii.  64.     For  this  piac 
among   the  Wangoni   see    FUIlebom,    Dat    Dtttluht   Nfatia- 
Rutimma-Cebiel.  p.  15a.  0  Barrow,  op.  eil.  i.  154. 
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least  indecent  to  do  so  ;  and  if  anybody  gives  them  a  piece 
of  cloth  and  asks  them  to  cover  their  pudenda,  they  simply 
fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it.  And  yet,  our  inform- 
ant adds,  these  people  are  not  low  savages  but  a  com- 
paratively civilised  and  intelligent  race.*  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston states  that  among  the  Nandi  peoples,  who  are  quite 
indifferent  to  nudity  in  the  men,  "  clothing  is  only  wont 
for  warmth  or  for  adornment,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
decency."  ■  And  in  his  book  on  '  The  River  Congo  '  the 
same  writer  observes : — "  Clothing  was  first  adopted  as  a 
means  of  decoration  rather  than  from  motives  of  decency. 
The  private  parts  were  first  adorned  with  the  appendages 
that  were  afterwards  used  by  a  dawning  sense  of  modesty 
to  conceal  them."  • 

A  thing  may  of  coiirse  be  invented  for'one  purpose  and 
aftenvards  used  for  another  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore 
conceivable  that  savages  who  now  look  upon  their  clothes  as 
ornaments  did  not  do  so  from  the  begijaning.  Yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  at  least  the 
pubic  covering  was  originally  adopted  as  a  sexual  lure. 

*  Hutter,  op.  eii.  p.  373. 

*  Johnston,  Uganda  ProUcloraU.  p.  861 17. 

*  Idem.  Riotr  Congo,  p.  418.  I  became  ac<iuaintcd  with  this  book 
only  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work, 
where  I  already  advocated  th«  theory  that  covering.  "  at  least  in 
a  great  many  cases."  owes  it*  origin  to  the  desire  of  men  and  women 
to  make  themselves  mutually  attractive.  This  view  has  sub. 
scKjuently  gained  ihesupport  of  Crosse  [Btginningsof  Art,  p,  96  %qq.), 
Groos  {Play  of  Man.  p,  263).  Bloch  [Sexual  Lift  of  Our  Timt.  p.  1 38), 
Parkinson  {Drdisis  Jahre  in  (fcr  SUdsrt.  p.  371},  and  others.  So, 
too,  Dr.  liavclock  Ellis  (op.  cil.  voL  i-  Evolution  of  Modesty,  p.  61) 
thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contention  "  that  ornament 
and  clothing  were,  in  the  first  place,  intended,  not  to  conceal  or 
even  to  protect  the  body,  but,  in  large  port,  to  render  it  sexually 
attractive,  is  fully  proved."  But  he  also  writes  (ibid.  p.  47)  that, 
although  the  statement  that  the  primary  object  of  clothes  is  to 
accentuate,  rather  than  to  conceal,  has  in  it  a  large  element  of  truth, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  account  of  the  matter.  In  this  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Ellis,  and  In  the  present  edition  in  particular  I  have 
taken  cire  not  to  carry  my  theory  to  an  extreme,  admitting  that, 
although  the  desire  to  be  sexually  attractive  Is  probably  one  cause  of 
the  origin  of  clothing,  there  may  be  various  other  causes  as  wel^ 
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If  people  attach  objects  to  other  parts  of  the  body  m  ordc 
to  stinnilate  th;  p^-aims  td  the  <qipo5ite  sex,  is  it  not  a 
the  more  probaiUe  that  the  objects  they  attached  to  tli 
sexoal  centre  itself  were  iate&ded  to  serve  the  same  object 
While  naV^^^Tw^  is  not  egriting  if  the  eye  is  used  to  i 
covering  or  balf-covering  readily  bec(»nes  so.  Hontaigi 
asks : — "  Why  did  Poppea  invoit  the  use  of  a  mask  to  hie 
thebeautiesof  her  face,  bat  to  enhance  it  to  her  lovers  7  .  . 
Why  do  people  cover  with  so  many  hindrances,  one  ovi 
another,  the  parts  vrtiere  oar  desires  and  their  own  faa^ 
Ihdr  principal  seat  ?  "»  Vnty  gives  the  answer,  "  Tli 
less  one  sees,  the  more  does  imaginatkm  picture."'  S 
also,  when  Mr.  Ward  asked  a  native  Ctmgo  chief  the  reasa 
why  the  women  of  bis  district  wore  no  costame,  the  impoi 
of  his  reply  ^-as,  "  Concealment  makes  the  inqnisitiv 
hungry."*  The  Khyoungtha  of  the  Chittagcmg  Hills  bav 
a  tradition  worth  mentioning  in  thb  connection.  "J 
certain  queen  noticed  with  r^ret  that  the  men  of  the  natico 
were  losing  their  love  for  the  society  of  the  women,  and  wer 
resorting  to  vile  and  abominable  practices,  from  which  th 
worst  possible  results  mi^it  be  expected.  She  therefcvi 
prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  promulgate  a  rigorous  order 
prescribing  the  form  of  petticoat  to  be  worn  by  all  womei 
in  future,  and  directing  that  the  males  should  be  tattooed 
in  order  that,  by  thus  disfiguring  the  males,  and  a4ditn 
piquancy  io  the  beauty  of  the  wonun,  the  former  might  ona 
more  return  to  the  feet  of  their  wives."*  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  among  a  tribe  of  naked  savages,  when  someone 
whether  man  or  woman,  put  on  a  bright-coloured  fringe 
a  few  gaudy  feathers,  a  string  with  beads,  a  bundle  of  leaves 
a  dazzling  shell,  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  this  could  not  fail  t< 

'  Montaigne,  Eaays,  book  u.  ch.  15,  vol.  ii.  331. 

*  Virey,  Da  la  femme  sous  ses  rapports  physiologigtu,  moral  t 
liuiraire.  p  300.  "  Nur  das  Verborgene  reizt,"  says  Zinuaermani 
{op.  cit.  ii.  84).  "  und  Diejenigen  welcbe  auf  den  Gesellscbafts-Inseli 
die  verhijllende  Kleidung  und  den  heimlichen  Genuss  und  da 
Vcrbergen  der  natUrlichen  Gefiihle  einfiihrton,  habcn  gewiss  di 
Sitten  nicht  verbessert."  »  Ward,  Voice  from  the  Congo,  p.  258 

*  Lewin,  Wild  Races  of  South- Eastern  India,  p.  1 16  sq. 
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attract  attention  and  served  as  an  invitation.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  otir  argument  that  among  many  peoples 
who  generally  go  perfectly  naked  a  covering  is  worn  in 
circumstances  which  indicate  that  it  is  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  sexual  attraction. 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  important  part  which 
dances  and  festivals  play  in  the  erotic  life  of  savage  peoples, 
and  the  endeavour  of  young  men  and  women  on  these  occa- 
sions to  please  each  other  by  painting  their  bodies  and 
decorating  them  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments.  Then,  also, 
it  is  the  custom  for  them,  in  tribes  who  are  otherwise  naked, 
to  put  on  a  scanty  covering.  Among  the  Tasmanians, 
whose  dances  were  performed  "  witli  the  avowed  intention 
of  exciting  the  passions  of  the  men,"  the  women  wore  in  the 
dance  a  covering  of  leaves  or  feathers,  which,  as  among 
Australian  natives  on  similar  occasions,  was  removed 
directly  afterwards.*  Among  the  Australian  Pegulloburras, 
who  generally  go  entirely  naked,  the  women  on  festive 
occasions  wear  round  the  middle  small  fringes.*  Pre- 
paratory to  their  dances  the  Kuitoto  Indians  of  the  Putmnayo 
region  used  to  paint  themselves  all  over  in  various  colours 
and  adorn  themselves  with  feather  ornaments  and  neck- 
laces, and  the  few  who  possessed  clothes  generally  wore  them 
on  these  occasions."  Speaking  of  the  Witoto  and  Boro  of 
the  North-West  Amazons,  Mr.  Whiffen  remarks  that  "  if 
for  ordinary  life  the  attire  of  the  Indian  is  of  the  sHghtest, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  or  a  dance  the  most  elaborate 
sartorial  preparatLms  have  to  be  made  "  ;  and  he  also  says 
of  them  that  "  their  ornaments  are  more  important  than 
their  dress,  in  fact  their  ornaments  are  their  dress."* 
Wallace  writes  of  the  Uaupds  that,  "  while  dancing  in  their 
festivals,  the  women  wear  a  small  tanga,  or  apron,  made  of 
beads,  prettily  arranged.  It  is  only  about  six  inches  square, 
but  is  never  worn  at  any  other  time,  and  immediately  the 
dance  is  over,  it  is  taken  off."    Besides,  their  bodies  are 

'  Bonwtck,  op.  cil.  pp.  27,  38. 

*  Curr,  Australian  Race,  ii.  .172. 

*  Hardcnburg,  Futumayo,  p.  161  sq. 

*  Whiffen,  op.  cil.  pp.  75,  79. 
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painted.'  Th«  same  was  the  case  with  the  Tahitian  Areob, 
known  for  their  licentious  life  and  their  lewd  dances  and 
pantomimes,  who  also  sometimes,  on  public  occasions,  put 
on  a  girdle  of  the  >*cllow  t\  leaves,  which  in  appearance 
resembled  the  feather  girdles  of  the  Peruvian  or  other 
South  American  tribes.'  As  to  the  South  African  Basuto. 
Casalis  says  that  marriageable  girls  "  frequently  indulge  b 
grotesque  dances,  and  at  those  times  wear,  as  a  sort  of  petti- 
coat, long  bands  composed  of  a  series  of  rushes  artistically 
strung  together.  '■ 

We  have  seen  that  among  several  peoples  only  the  married 
women  are  clothed,  whereas  the  unmarried  ones  go  entirely 
naked.  But  among  other  peoples  the  case  is  just  the 
reverse,  the  marriageable  girk  covering  their  nakedness, 
but  later  on,  when  married,  lading  off  their  garments— a 
practice  which  seems  analogous  to  that  of  a  married  woman 
being  deprived  of  her  ornaments  and  her  hair.  Barth  found 
this  to  be  the  case  in  various  heathen  tribes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.*  In  many  parts  of  Australia  young  girU  wear  a 
sort  of  apron  of  fringe  suspended  from  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  but  give  it  up  when  they  marry,'  or  sometimes  only 
after  the  birth  of  the  first  or  second  child.'  Thus  among  the 
natives  of  Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales,  according  to 
Barrington,  "  the  females  at  an  early  age  wear  a  Uttle  apron, 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  opossum  or  kangaroo,  cut  into 
slips,  and  lianging  a  few  inches  from  the  waist ;  this  they  ^ 
wear  till  they  grow  up  and  are  taken  by  men."'  Mac-H 
gillivray  states  that  in  many  tribes  of  Torres  Straits  the  ~ 


llie  AniaicH.   pp.   493,   381.     v.  MartloS. 
■  Ellis,  Polyntsian  Rtstanhts.  f.  335. 


>  Wallace,    TraviU  oh 
op.  cU.  i.  397. 

■  Casalls,  Basutot,  p.  269. 

*  Barth,  Reiitn  und  EnMeckungen  in  Nord-  vud  Ctnlrat-Afwik*. 
ii.  467  *?. 

*  Freycinot,  op.  cU.  ii.  748.  Snow,  op.  cil.  ii.  46.  Palmer,  in 
Jour.  Anthr.  Insl.  xiii.  381  note,  386.  Mathew.  in  Jour,  and  Pro- 
cttd.  Roy-  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  xxiii.  391. 

*  TapUa,  '  Nan-inyeri,'  in  Woods.  Naiiiit  Tribts  of  South  Aut- 
Iralia,  p.  15.  Brougb  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Viclinia,  i.  375.  Curr. 
Amlralian  Race,  Ui.  tg. 

BATTington.  History  of  New  SoulJi  Wales,  p.  33  j^. 
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women  have  a  petticoat  of  fine  shred?  of  pandanus  leaves, 
the  ends  worked  into  a  waistband,  upon  the  construction 
of  which  much  labour  is  expended  ;  but  it  is  only  "  sorat'- 
times  put  on,  especially  by  the  yotuig  girls,  and  when  about 
to  engage  in  dancing."  Under  this,  however,  another 
covering  is  usually  worn.'  Among  the  Tupi  tribes  of  Brazil, 
as  soon  as  a  girl  became  marriageable  "  cotton  cords  were 
tied  round  her  waist  and  round  the  fleshy  part  of  both  arms  ; 
they  denoted  a  state  of  maidenhood,  and,  if  any  one  but 
a  maiden  wore  them,  they  were  pt-rsuaded  tliat  the  Anhanga 
would  fetch  her  away.  ...  It  cannot  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  kecpirig  the  women  chaste  till  marriage, 
for  these  bands  were  broken  without  fear,  and  incontinence 
was  not  regarded  as  an  offence."*  Very  generally  in  the 
savage  world,  where  climate  does  not  put  obstacles  in  the 
way,  boys  or  girls  or  both  sexes  go  naked  till  they  reach  the 
age  of  puberty,  covering  being  thus  resorted  to  at  the  same 
period  as  most  ornaments  ;•  but  for  this  there  may  be 
other  reasons  besides  the  desire  to  be  attractive.*    A  very 


'  MacgiUivray,  op.  cit.  ii.  tg  tq. 

*  Soutbey,  Htiloryo/BraxU.l- 140 JJ.    CJ.v.  Martius,  of .  eif.  1.  iii. 

*  Kratise.  In  dt»  Wiidnisun  Brasiliens.  p.  204  (Karayi}.  Hase- 
nun,  '  Notes  on  the  Pawumwa  Indians  of  South  America,'  in 
Ammcan  Anihjopologisi,  N.S.  xiv.  34a.  Thomson.  Fijiattt.  p.  n?. 
CodringtoR,  Mtlatusians,  pp.  334,  340.  Speiiier.  Two  Ydars  with  tht 
Natives  in  Ike  Western  Pacific,  p.  335  [natives  of  Pentecost  In  th« 
New  Hebrides).  Rawling.  op.  (it.  p.  37  (Papuans  of  the  Mimika 
dbtrict  in  Dutch  New  Guinea).  Waiti-GerUnd.  op.  cit.  vi  42 
(Polynesians)  Bonncy,  '  Aborigines  of  the  River  Darling.' in /mr. 
Anthr.  Intt.  xiii.  137 ;  Cameron.  '  Notes  on  some  Tritxa  of 
N.  S,  Wales.'  i^ii^.  xiv.  358:  Bonwicit,  '  Australian  Natives,'  ibid. 
xvi.  309;  Angas,  Savagt  Lift  and  Sctnes  in  Australia,  i.  g9  t^. 
Riedel.  op.  cit.  p.  463  (Dainunesc)  CaiUi^.  Traveti  through  Ctntral 
Afritalo  Titnbuetoo.  1.  351  :  Kachttgal.  Sahara  und  Sudan,  i.  121  : 
Rea^e,  Savage  Africa,  pp.  45,  345  ly.  ;  Rosooe,  Northern  Bantu. 
p.  164 :  M6Uer.  Pftgeb.  and  ClccTup,  Trt  At  i  Kongo.  \.  128 ; 
Chapman.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  t.  36  (various 
African  peoples). 

*  Dr.  Kantcn  suggestK  {op.  cU.  i.  164)  that  the  cotton  cords  of  the 
Tupis  "were  magical  things  which  were  put  on  the  girl  at  the  critical 
epoch  in  her  life,  when  (he  became  a  woman,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  the  Anhanga." 
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interesting  statement,  made  by  Lohniann,  is  that  among 
the  Saliras  only  harlots  clothe  themselves ;  and  they  are 
said  to  do  so  in  order  to  attract  through  the  unknown.^ 

In  c<Hifonnity  with  other  ornaments,  what  we  consider 
decent  covering  is  said  to  be  more  common  among  savage 
men  than  women.  "  If  dress  were  the  result  of  a  feeling  of 
shame,"  Professor  Waitz  observes,  '  we  should  expect  it 
to  be  more  indispensable  to  woman  than  to  nuui,  which  is 
not  the  case."'  In  America,  according  to  v.  Humboldt— 
among  the  Caribs,  for  instance — the  men  are  often  more 
decently  clothed  than  the  women.*  The  same  is  stated  ol 
the  Nagas  of  Upper  Assam  ;  *  and,  wth  particular  refer- 
ence to  AfricaTk  savages,  Barth  remarks,  "  I  have  observed 
that  many  heathen  tnbes  consider  a  covering,  however 
poor  and  scanty  it  may  be,  more  necessary  for  man  than 
woman."'  \\'hct^le^  this  is  the  rule  among  savage  peoples 
is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  the  egoism  of  the  men  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  nakedness  of  the  women.  For  a  savage  Eve 
may  pluck  her  clothes  from  the  trees. 

It  is  finally  worth  noticing  that  the  use  of  a  covering  is 
not  the  only  way  in  \shich  savage  m:n  ind  women  pay 
attention  to  the  pubic  region,  or  draw  attention  to  it.  hi 
many  of  i-lie  Pacihc  islant^  this  part  of  the  body  is  tattooed, 
even  so  profusely  as  to  give  the  person,  at  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  being  dressed.*  In  such  cases  tattooing  has 
been  said  to  answer  the  purposes  of  decency  in  the  absence 

'  Lohmann.  quotuJ  by  Bastian.  ReehtsverkdStnissa  bti  vtr- 
ichiedentn  Volkern  der  Erde,  p.  174. 

'  Waiti,  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  p.  300. 

'  V.  Humboldt,  op.  oil.  vi.  10.  •  Dalton,  op.  eit.  p.  41, 

'  Barth,  Reisen.  ii.  473.  Cf.  MiiUer,  Pagels,  and  Gleenip,  op.  cit. 
i.  ^69. 

"  Finsch,  .'  Die  Bewohncr  voa  Punapfi,'  in  Zeilschr.  f.  EtAnol. 
xii,  311,  314.  Waiti-Gerland.  op.  cit.  vol,  v.  pt.  ii.  i88  (Vaitupu): 
vi.  34  (Samoa).  KrSmer,  o/i.  cii.  ii.  63  (Samoa).  Wilkes,  op.  ci(.  iii.  355 
(Fiji).  Mariner,  op.  cit.  ii.  a66  (Tonga).  Cook,  Voyage  to  tht  Pacific 
Ocf jit,  ii.  t()2,  2^z  (Atooi  of  the  Sandwich  Islands).  Tautaln, 
■  Swr  le  tatotiagc  aiix  lies  Marquises,' in  V Anthropologie,  vU,  247. 
HaK',  VS.  Exploring  E  r pfditio»,  vol.  vi.  Ivtiinography  and  Philology, 
p.  39  (l\ilynesians). 


of  clothing :'  but  its  primary  ob)c<.t  r-„iy  have  b«en  a  differ- 
ent ime.  De  indigcnb  Teniit-bcris  ct  Tiniorlaonis  dum 
loquitur  Riedel.  adulescentes  et  puellas  dicit  sacpc  consulto 
abradere  pilos  pubis  luilla  alia  mcnte,  nisi  ut  illie  partes 
altcri  scxui  loagis  conspicuac  ftant.*  The  sexual  organs 
of  both  men  and  women  are  frequently  subject  to  mutila- 
tions  or  other  practices,  the  purpose  of  which  may  have  been 
to  make  the  person  more  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex. 
This  is  distinctly  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  artificial 
perioratio  penis,  followed  by  the  insertion  of  some  sTiitable 
object,  which  is  in  vogue  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and 
some  other  peoples.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  libido 
scxnatis  of  the  women  and  is  therefore  highly  appreciated 
by  them  ;  hence  a  man  who  has  submitted  to  several  such 
operations  and  consequently  can  carry  several  inserted 
objects  is  particiilarly  »ught  after.*  A  vcrj'  obscure  form 
of  mutilation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  AiistraUan  sub- 
incision,  generally  practised  at  the  age  of  puberty  and 
consisting  in  cutting  the  lower  wall  of  the  urethra  so  that  it  is 
slit  completely  open  from  below,  the  cleft  sometimes  ex- 
tending only  halfway  back,  sometimes  the  whole  way 
bacic  to  ihe  scrotum.  Various  explanations  of  it  have  been 
suggested,  the  object  most  frequently  assigned  to  it  being 
that  of  Umiting  population  by  decreasing  the  chances  of 
conception ;  but  nothing  can  be  definitely  stated  as  to 
its  origin.*    Following  a  suggestion  made  by  myself.  Mr. 

>  See  Kramer,  up.  eit.  ii.  65. 

*  Riedel,  op.  cil  p.  ^9^.  Cf,  Zimmonnaim.  op.  eil.  ii.  189  jf. 
(Papuan*). 

*  Mlklucbo-Mocljiy,  '  Uct>er  die  kilnatUcbe  Perioratio  Penis  bel 
dcQ  Dajalo  auf  Borneo.'  in  VtrkaH^I.  Derhntt  Geselhch.  Antknp. 
1876,  p.  13.  Idtm,  '  Pcrforatio  gtundia  pmis  bei  den  Dajaka  auf 
BonMO  und  aualogt)  Sittoa  aui  Cclebea  uiid  nuf  Jav^,'  ibid,  p,  34 
«ff,     Hovorka,  in  MiUktil.  Attlhrop.  CfultstM.  Witn,  xxiv.  133  s^^. 

'  Schuenoum.  '  AboHginal  Tribes  of  Port  Llncolo,'  in  Woods, 
S(UW0  Tribtt  0/  SirtM  AuUrtUia,  p.  331.  Miklucho-MacUy.  '  Uebcr 
die  Mi lu- Operation  in  Ceotral-AiutralieD.'  in  VerfiaHdi.  Btrliner 
GtitUick.  Anthrop.  tSfio.  p.  85  iqq.  Curr.  Tkt  Autlralian  Race,  i.  73. 
Mathew.  io  Jour,  and  Procud.  N.  S.  Woks.  xxiO.  411.  Stuart, 
'  Tlia  "  Mtka  "  or  "  Kulpi  "  Operation  of  tbe  Australian  Atwrigincs,' 
i^4.  XXX.  lis  '99'    Bancroft, '  Note  on  MatiUtlons  practised  t^ 
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Mathew  expresses  the  view  that  its  aim  is  omamentati 
and  increased  virility  of  appearance,  and  in  support  of  thj 
opinion  he  quotes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  ij 
Central  Australia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rite  of  subincisid 
being  undergone,  young  men  who  have  been  operated  upq 
once  and  even  twice  previously  will  voluntarily  con^ 
forward  and  call  upon  the  operators  to  enlarge  the  incisiol 
to  the  utmost ;  which  shows  that  a  pride  is  taken  in  tW 
enlarged  appearance.^  It  is  only  when  a  young  man  lu| 
been  subject  to  this  operation  and  thereby  become  a  kuU 
that  he  is  considered  to  be  a  "  thorough  man  "  ;  and  amon| 
the  Dieri  a  kulpi  alone  has  the  privikgc  of  appearing  befoi 
the  women  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.'  Mr.  Math«^ 
observes  that  where  subinci?>ion  is  practised,  female  intrd 
cision — that  is,  the  forcible  laceration  and  enlargement  d 
the  va^ial  orifice — becomes  inevitable,  and  that  the  latti 
therefore  is  a  consequence  of  the  operation  performed  upq 
the  men.*  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Roth  points  out,  female  inti^ 
cision  only  takes  place  in  those  districts  where  male  intrd 
ciston  (subinci^on)  is  practised,  both  being  equally  indu 
pensable  preliminaries  to  marriage ;  but  according  to  hil 
the  former  practice  may  have  led  to  the  latter.  "  It  j 
possible."  he  says,  "  that  the  cutting  of  the  perineum  an 
general  laceration,  &c.,  of  the  female  was  originally  a  matt 

Australian  Aborigines.'  ibiJ.  vol.  xxxi,  p.  xxvi.  sg.  Eylmann.  ofi.  c 
p.  itSi^f.  Hovorka,  in Mitth*il.AfUbrop.GeieUick.Wte>i,xxtv.  1^2 i 
Stirling.  Ice,  eii.  pp.  36.  27.  33  tg.  Stoll.  op.  cit.  p.  327  $^.  Meui 
Spencer  and  GiUeii.  who  give  a  dclaiied  dcsciipttoa  of  the  practl 
[Native  Tribes  of  Crnlral  Australia,  p.  351*??.).  sutetbat  at  the  pi 
sent  day.  &D1I  as  larbackas  their  traditions  go,  th«AniDta  natives 
least  bsve  no  idea  of  ils  having  been  inatitutMi  with  a  view  to  preveii 
faig  or  even  checking  population  :  &Dd  Ihcy  add  {tbui.  p.  364)  tlu 
as  a  mattcroffact.it  docs  not  do  it. 

'  Mathew.  EagUhawk  and  Crow,  p.  lai. 

■  Howitt,  '  Dier>-  and  other  kindred  Tribes  of  Cenliol  AuitraU 
in  Joitr.  Anihr.  Inst.  XX.  66  tq-  Goson,  Ditytrig  Trib*  0/  Austnlt 
Aborigttus,  p.  31  sq. 

*  Mathew,  Ea^Uhawk  oni  Crow,  p.  tit.     Cf.  Spencer  and  C 
op.  cit.  p.  363.  On  female  introcision  in  Australia  see  tbid.  p.  91 
and    Spencer    anti    GUlen,   Northern   Tribet  0/   Ctmlral  Atutrt 
p.  l«  ««. 
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of  convenience  for  the  male,  the  mutilation  : 
quently  coming  to  ^gnif  y  her  fitness,  capability,  or  experience 
in  the  art  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  copulation,  and  that, 
on  the  principle  of  a  form  of  mimicry,  the  analogous  sign 
was  inflicted  on  the  male  to  denote  corresponding  fitness 
on  his  part."'  Thus  even  according  to  this  theory  sub- 
incision  and  female  introcision  ultimately  owe  their  origin 
to  the  preference  given  to  one  of  these  practices  by  the 
opposite  sex  and  to  the  other  practice  following  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it.  In  Ponap^,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
again,  a  lad,  on  reaching  marriageable  age,  is  subject  to 
semi-castration,  according  to  Dr.  Finsch  both  to  escape 
the  possibility  of  orchitis  and  because  the  girls  consider  men 
thus  disfigured  handsomer  and  more  attractive  than  others  ; 
and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Niutabutabu,  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.* 

The  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  mutilations  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  circumcision.  It  is  in  use  among  all 
Muhanunadan  peoples,  among  most  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  among  the  Kafirs,  among  nearly 
all  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Africa,  among  the  Christian 
Abys&inians,  Bogos,  and  Copts,  throughout  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  Madagascar.'  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Black 
Continent,  among  the  Mangbettu  and  Akka.  It  is  practised 
very  commonly  in  Australia,  in  many  islands  of  Melanesia* 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago."  and  in  Polynesia  tmiversally. 
It  has  also  been  met  with  in  some  parts  of  America.  e.g..  in 
Yucatan,*  on  the  Orinoco,^  and  among  certain  tribes  of  the 


)  Koth.  ElMnolcgieal  Sludus  among  iJit  NortM-WtU-Ctntral  QttMtw 
land  Abotifines.  p.  179  tg.     See  also  tbid.  p.  175, 

■  Fiiucb.  la  Ztittchr.  f.  EIMhoI.  xU.  316.  ChristUn,  Canlitu 
ItUtndt,  p.  74. 

*  Sibre«,  op.  til.  p.  117. 

*  Waiti-G«rlu)d.  op.  cU.  vi.  560  sf.  Parkiioon.  0^.  eU.  p.  181 
(New  Brit»in).  Rivera,  HiiUtry  of  Mdantiian  Soeitty,  I.  291. 
A  oaual  mode  of  "  circumcisioa  "  in  Hel&neaia  aod  PDlyncsia  ia  to 
split  the  prepuce  longitudiDally  without  the  removil  of  &ny  p«Tt. 

*  Schmidt.  Liebt  vnd  Eht  im  alien  und  modtnttn  Imditn,  p.  1B6  (f. 
'  Lafitau.  Mcntrs  des  iaui'ages  anutiquaitu,  i.  412. 
'  V.  Martius.  op.  ett,  i.  3S2  note. 
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Rio  Branco  in  Brazil.*  The  Jews,  Muhammadans,  Abys- 
sinians,  and  a  few  other  peoples  being  excepted,  it  is  per- 
{onned  when  the  boy  attains  manhood ;  and  where  it  is  in 
use  it  is  generally  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
marriage,  "  undrcumcised "  being  a  bad  word  and  the 
women  often  refusing  all  intercourse  with  soch  a  man.* 
Many  difierent  explanations  of  this  custom  have  beoi 
suggested.*  A  frequent  belief  is  that  it  was  adopted  bom 
hygienic  motives.  But,  as  Andree  points  out,  circumcised 
and  uncircumcised  peoples  Uve  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
side  by  side,  without  any  difference  in  their  physical  con- 
dition ;*  Sturt  observes  Uiat  in  Australia  "  you  would  meet 
with  a  tribe  with  which  that  custom  did  not  prevail,  between 

*  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amatom,  p.  $17.  For  the  distributvm 
of  iarcnmcision  see  Andree,  '  Die  Beschneidung,'  in  Arckiv  f.  An- 
tkropotogie,  xiii.  53  sqq. ;  Idem,  Ethnographiscke  ParaiUUn  itnd 
VergUicke,  Netie  Folge,  p.  166  sgq. ;  IHoss-Reiu,  Das  Kind,  ii.  157  sqq. ; 
Stoll,  op^  cit.  p.  499  iqq. ;  Zatx«t>icBki,  '  La  circoncisioD,  ses  origines 
et  sa  lipaitition  ea  Afhque  et  &  Madagascar,'  in  L'AntkropoiogU. 
vii.  633  sqq. — The  prevalence  of  dicumdsioD  in  anci^it  Japan 
ha.1  been  inferred  from  the  present  notion  that  it  is  a  shame 
"  pour  les  Japonais  d'etre  kawakoMnm,  c'est-ftnlire  d'avoir  le  g^aod 
recouvert  p>ar  le  prepuce.  .  .  .  Tont  Japonais  qui  se  respecte  se 
prisente  soit  aux  bains  publics  soit  k  une  visite  m6dicale,  avec  un 
gland  eotifreoient  d^couvert  "  (Laloy,  '  Diformatioas  des  organes 
g^nitaux  cbes  lea  Japonais,'  in  L'Anlkropologu,  xiv.  373]. 

"  Andree,  in  Archwf.  Antkropologie,  xui.  p.  75-  Bastion,  Rechtsver- 
kdU.tisse,  p.  XX.  Kramer,  Die  Samoa-Inseln,  a.  61.  Ellis,  Yoruba- 
speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast,  p.  67.  Weeks,  '  Anthropological 
Notes  on  the  BangaLi  of  the  Upper  Congo  River,'  in  Jottr.  Roy.  Antkr. 
Inst.  xl.  40Z, 

'  See,  ».g.,  Hovorka.  in  Mittkeil.  Anlktop.  Gesellsck.  Wien,  xxiv. 
135  ;  Waiti-Gerland,  op.  eit.  vi.  41,  784  ;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology, ii.  67  ;  Milller,  Allgemtine  Etknograpku.  p.  337  sq.  ;  Burton, 
'  Notes  on  the  Dahoman.'  in  Memoirs  Antkr.  Soc.  London,  i.  318  ; 
Reade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  539  sq. ;  Modigliani,  Un  viaggio  a  Nias, 
p.  701;  Thomson,  Fijians,  p.  217;  Mciners,  AUgenuine  kritische 
Gesckichle  der  Religionen,  ii.  467 ;  Trusen,  DU  Sitten  und  Gebrducke 
der  alien  Hebrdfr.  p.  1 1 7  sqq. ;  Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  93  sqq.  :  Idem, 
Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  330  ;  Gray,  '  Circumcision  (Intn>- 
ductory),'  in  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  0/  Religion  and  Ethics,  iii. 
664  if.;. 

*  Andrwe.  in  Arckiv  f.  Antkropotogi*.  xiii.  78. 
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two  with  which  it  did."*  Moreover,  as  Spencer  remarks, 
while  circumcision  does  not  exist  among  the  most  cleanly 
races  in  the  world,  it  is  common  among  the  most  uncleanly  ;' 
among  the  Herero  and  Bechuanas,  for  example,  the  boys 
are  circmncised,  though  these  peoples  are  described  as 
exceedingly  filthy  in  their  habits."  It  seems  more  probable 
that  circumcision  has  something  to  do  with  the  superstitious 
fear  of  sexual  "  uncleanness."*  Mr.  Purcell  states  that  in 
Australian  tribes  practising  it  "  no  man,  woman,  or  youth, 
that  has  been  circumcised,  will  take  food  from  a  boy  of 
his  own  tribe  who  has  not  imdei:gone  the  rite.  Should  a 
man  from  an  uncircumcising  tribe  visit  these  people,  they 
won't  eat  in  his  presence,  as  they  don't  consider  himclean."' 
So  also  in  Fiji  uncircumcised  youths  were  regarded  as  un- 
clean, and  were  not  permitted  to  carry  food  for  the  chiefs.* 
The  Yoruba-speaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  call  circum- 
cision "  the  cutting  that  saves."'  The  Muhammadans 
regard  it  as  "  cleansing " ;  by  circumcision  "  the  boy 
becomes  clean,  and  capable  of  performing  religious  exercises, 
of  praying  and  entering  the  mosque."  * 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  practice  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  at  once 
makes  the  boy  a  man  and  gives  him  the  appearance  of  sexual 
maturity,*  or  that  it  by  giving  him  such  an  appearance  is 
supposed  to  make  hira  a  man  capable  of  procreation.*" 
Grown-up  girls  would  then  no  longer  have  any  objection 
to  him,  and  circumcision,  also,  might  thus  be  regarded  as 
a  means  of  sexual  attraction,  whether  intended  to  be  so  or 

'  Sturt,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  Central  AHstralia,  ii.  140. 

*  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  ii.  67. 

*  Calton,  Narrative  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  South  Africa, 
p.  192  sq.     Andersson,  Lake  Ngami,  p.  465. 

*  Cf.  Crawley.  Mystic  Rose,  p.  137  sq. 

*  Purcell,  '  Rites  and  Customs  of  Australian  Aborigines,'  in 
Verhandi.  Berliner  Gesellsch.  Antkrop.  1893,  p.  287. 

*  Williams  and  Calvert,  op.  cit.  p.  144. 

'  Ellis,  Yoruba-speaking  Peoples  of  Ike  Slave  Coasl,  p.  67. 
8  Ploss-Konz,  Das  Kind,  ii.  167.     Klunzinger,  Upper  Egypt,  p.  195. 
'  P!oss-Ren7,  o/>.  ctf.  ii.  147.     AniTfie,  Ethnograpkisclie  ParalleUn, 
Neue  Folge,  p.  211  ag.  von  den  Steinen,  op.  cit.  p.  198  sq. 
"  Parkinson,  op.  dt.  p.  182  (New  Britain). 
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not.  In  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where  the  pre[ 
is  so  cut  as  to  leave  a  wing  on  each  side  forming  a  b 
lump  underneath,  it  is  considered  that  "  the  larger 
operation,  the  more  of  a  man  does  it  make  the  boy."* 
von  den  Steinen  observes  that  the  Brazilian  practicf 
stretching  and  tying  up  the  prepuce  has  the  same  ef 
as  circimicision  and  may  therefore  be  performed  from 
same  motive,  although  he  also  regards  it  as  a  protect 
against  insects.*  Among  the  Pawumwa  Indians  it 
especially  unmarried  men  who  are  addicted  to  it.' 

Among  many  peoples  of  Africa  and  in  certain  tr 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  South  America  the  f 
also  under;go  a  sort  of  cinnuncision,  which  is  likewise  loo 
upon  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage.*  S 
autem  gentes,  quaruro  contrarius  mos  est,  ut  clitoris 
labia  minora  non  exsecentur,  verum  extendantur,  et  sa 
longissimc  extendantur.  Atque  ista  etiam  deform: 
ittsigne  pulchritudinis  existimatur.*  De  indigenis  Pona] 
haec  adnotat  Finsch :  labia  interna  longius  extenta 
pendentia  puellis  et  uxoribus  singulare  sunt  incitamenti 
quae  res  eodem  modo  se  habet  apud  alias  gentes,  ut  a] 
Hottentottas.*  Speaking  of  this  practice  among 
Bawenda  in  Northern  Transvaal,  a  German  missionary  s 
that  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
marriage  of  a  girl.  Before  the  young  man  pays  the  bi 
price  he  tries  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
information  he  has  received  on  the  matter ;  for  "  the  m 
the  labia  pudendi  protuberate  the  more  pleased  they  an 

'  Gray.  '  Some  Notus  00  the  Tannese.'  in  Report  0/  l/it  /■"o, 
Meeting  oj  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advanceineiii 
Science,  held  at  Hobart.  in  1902,  p-  659. 

•  von  den  Steinen,  op.  cit.  p.  199. 

'  Haseman,  in  American  Anthropahgist,  N.  S.  xiv.  342. 

•  See  Ptoss-Bartels,  Das  Weib,  1.  246  sqq.;  I'loss-Kenz,  . 
Kind,  ii.  220  sgq. ;  Gray,  in  Hastings,  op.  cit,  iii.  667  sqq. 

•  Plo5s-Bartcb,  Das  Weib,  i.  24J  sq.  Ploss-Renit,  Das  Ki 
ii.  315  sq^.  •  Finsch,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.  xii.  316. 

T  Wessmann,  '  Rcife-Unsitten  bei  den  Bawenda  in  Nord-Tr: 
vaal,'  in    Verhandl.  Berliner  Gesellsch.  Anthrop.    1896,  p.  363. 
also  Stannus,  '  Notes  on  some  Tribes  of  British  Central  Africa, 
Jour.  Roy.  Antkr.  Inst.  xl.  317. 


Among  means  of  attraction  directly  coninxied  with  the 
sexual  centre  may  also  perhaps  be  counted  certain  attitudes 
exhibited  by  women  among  naked  tribes.  These  attitudes, 
for  example  their  postures  when  they  sit  on  the  ground, 
have  been  regarded  as  signs  of  modesty ;  and  their  object 
may  undoubtedly  be  to  conceal  something  which  otherwise 
might  attract  unpleasant  attention.  But  at  the  same. 
lime  they  imply  conscioiisness  of  certain  lacts,  and  the 
exhibition  of  this  consciousness  is  hardly  a  mark  of  undiluted 
bashfulness.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  conceal- 
ment and  allurement,  and  coquetry  borders  on  modesty. 
Stirling  says  of  some  Australian  natives,  "  As  to  the  women 
it  was  nearly  alwa^'s  to  be  observed  that,  when  seen  in 
camp  without  clothing,  they,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
exhibited  by  their  attitudes  a  keen  sense  of  modesty  if  indeed 
a  consciousness  of  their  nakedness  can  be  thus  considered."^ 
Dr.  Eylmann  states  that  among  those  natives  both  the 
youjiger  men  and  women  are  more  conceited  of  their  pudenda 
than  of  any  otiier  part  of  their  bodies,  the  face  alone  ex- 
cepted.' 

M.  Rcinach  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  evolution  can 
transform  a  sentiment  into  its  contrary  and  make  modesty 
grow  out  of  a  sort  of  "  exhibitionism."*  And  many  a  reader 
will  probably  share  his  scepticism  and  ask  how  it  is  that 
clothing  has  come  to  be  required  by  decency  if  it  was  origin- 
ally adopted  as  a  lure.  No  doubt,  as  everybody  knows, 
modesty  is  ver>*  closely  associated  with  clothing.  Even 
peoples  living  in  warm  cUmatcs,  whose  covering  is  as  scanty 
as  possible,  may  be  utterly  ashamed  to  appear  without  it. 
The  women  of  the  tribes  of  South  Andaman  are  so  modest 
that  they  will  not  remove  their  small  apron  of  leaves,  or 
put  anything  in  its  place,  in  the  presence  of  any  person, 
even  of  their  own  sex.*  The  Fijians,  "  though  almost 
naked,  .  .  .  have  a  great  idea  of  modesty,  and  consider  it 
extremely  indelicate  to  expose  the  whole  person.     If  cither 

*  Stirling,  toe.  eil.  p.  36  tq-  '  EylnuRn,  op.  eit.  p.  127. 

*  Reinach.  '  La  prohibition  do  rinc«ste  et  ses  orl|pnes.'  in 
L'AnUwopotogit,  x.  6g. 

*  Mao,  in  Jour,  AnlAf.  Intl.  xii.  330  19. 
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a  man  or  woman  should  be  discovered  without  the  m 
or  liku,   they  would  probably  be   killed."*     Araong 
Pelew  Islanders  the  women  have  an  unlimited    privil 
of  striking,  fining,  or,  if  it  be  done  on  the  spot,  kiUing  : 
man  who  makes  his  way  into  their  bathing-places.* 
those  Australian  tribes  where  a  covering  is  worn  by 
women  they  will  retire  out  of  sight  to  bathe.*     The  won 
of  Nukahiva  have  only  one  small  covering,    but  are 
tenacious  of  it  that  the  most  licentious  will  not  cons 
to  take  it  off  ;  and  the  men,  who  wear  nothing  but  a  str 
round  the  prepuce,  are  utterly  ashamed  if  it  happens 
fall  off.*    The  Admiralty  Islanders,  according  to  Mosel 
always  cover  themselves  hastily  on  removing  their  pu 
^lell  for  barter,  and  evidently  consider  that  they  axe 
posing  themselves  "  either  indecently  or  irreligiously  " 
they  show  themselves  perfectly  nude*    Facts  of  this  s< 
however,  can  be  easily  explained  without  the  supposit 
that  the  covering  which  is  now  required  by  decency  a 
was  at  first  adopted  from  a  similar  motive. 

"  The  ideas  of  modesty,"  Forster  truly  remarks,  "  i 
different  in  every  country,  and  change  in  different  peri« 
of  time."  •  Speaking  of  the  mouth  ornament  worn  by  ■ 
women  of  Port  des  Frangais  in  Alaska,  which  makes  i 
lower  part  of  the  mouth  jut  out  two  or  three  inches, 
P^rouse  saj-s,  "  W'e  sometimes  prevailed  on  them  to  f 
off  this  ornament,  to  which  they  with  difficulty  agree 
they  then  testified  the  same  embarrassment,  and  mt 
the  same  gestures,  as  a  woman  in  Europe  who  discov 
hi?r  bosom."  ^  Von  Humboldt  wrote  : — "  A  woman  in  so 
parts  of  Asia  is  not. permitted  to  show  the  ends  of  her  finge; 
while  an  Indian  of  the  Caribbean  race  is  far  from  consider 
herself  naked,  when  she  wears  a  guajuco  two  inches  bro 
Even  this  band  is  regarded  as  a  less  essential  part  of  dr 

'  Wilkes,  op.  cil.  iti.  356.        '  Semper,  Die  Falau-lmeln,  p.  ftf 

*  Curr,  The  Auslralian  Race,  i.  99.     '  Lisiaiisky,  op.  cil.  p.  85 

*  Moseley,    in    jour.    Anihr.    Inst.    vi.    398.     Cf.     Labillardi 
op.  cil.  i.  279  sj.  ;  V.  Krusenstern.  op.  cil.  i.  156. 

*  Forster,  op.  cil.  ii.  383. 

"  La  P^rouse,   Voyngt  round  IKe  World,  ii.  142. 
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than  the  pigment  which  covers  the  skin.  To  go  out  of  the 
hut  mthont  being  painted  with  amotta,  is  to  transgress 
all  the  rules  of  Caribbean  decency."'  In  Tonga  a  man 
would  consider  it  very  indecent  not  to  be  tattooed.'  A 
Muhanunadan  woman  who  is  used  to  veil  her  ^e  would 
blush  exceedingly  for  showing  it  bare.  The  Tubori  women 
in  Central  Africa,  who  wear  only  a  narrow  strap  to  which 
is  attached  a  twig  hanging  down  behind,  feel  greatly 
ashamed  if  the  twig  happens  to  fall  off.'  Savages  in 
Sumatra  and  Celebes  who  carefully  cover  the  knee  consider 
it  highly  improper  to  expose  it.*  In  China  a  woman  must 
not  show  her  foot  to  any  other  man  than  her  husband ;  it 
is  even  improper  to  speak  of  a  woman's  foot,  and  in  decent 
pictures  this  part  of  the  body  is  always  concealed  under  the 
dress.' 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  how  relative  and 
convoitional  the  ideas  of  modesty  often  are.  Where  it  is 
the  custom  to  paint  or  tattoo  the  body,  people  are  ashamed 
to  appear  unpainted  or  untattooed.  Where  women  are 
in  the  habit  of  covering  their  faces,  such  a  covering  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  every  modest  woman.  Where 
people  for  some  re^n  or  other  have  come  to  conceal  the 
foot,  the  knee,  or  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  their  modesty 
prevents  the  exposure  of  the  part  which  is  hidden.  Nobody 
would  doubt  that  in  these  cases  it  is  the  covering  that  lu^ 
caused  the  feeling  of  modesty  and  not  modesty  that  has 
caused  the  covering.  Or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  shame 
we  should  feel  if  we  walked  about  barefooted  is  the  original 
cause  of  our  wearing  boots  ?  The  feeling  of  shame,  as 
Bain  puts  it,  "  is  resolved  by  a  reference  to  the  dread  of 
being  condemned,  or  ill-thought  of,  by  others."'  Custom 
is  a  tyrant  who  threatens  with  condemnation,  disgrace,  or 

'  V.  Humboldt,  op.  cit.  vi.  u  sj.  '  Hariner,  op.  eil.  ii.  267, 

*  "Dr.    E.    Vogel's  Rcise  nach   Central-Afrika,'  in  Peterniaim's 
MiUhtilUHgen,  1857,  p.  138. 

'  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  1.  209. 

*  Strieker,  '  Der  Fum  der  Chinesiimcn,'  in  Arehiv  f.  Antkropolo- 
git,  iv.  243. 

"  Bain,  Entotiona  and  tkt  WM,  p.  2II. 
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scorn  anybody  who  acts  in  defiance  of  its  rules.  Whatever 
be  the  foundation  for  a  certain  practice,  and  however  trivial 
it  may  be,  people  have  a  tendency  to  disapprove  or  deride 
any  marked  deviation  from  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  such 
a  deviation  is  unusual.  The  young  ladies  of  Balonda, 
wholly  unconscious  of  their  o\vn  deficiency,  ccnild  not  main- 
tain their  gravity  at  the  sight  of  the  naked  backs  of  Living- 
stone's men.  "  Much  to  the  annoysince  of  my  companions," 
he  says,  "  the  young  girls  laughed  outright  whenever  their 
backs  were  turned  to  them,  for  the  Balonda  men  troar  a 
dress  consisting  of  skins  of  small  animals,  hanging  before 
and  behind  from  a  girdle  round  the  loins."'  By  degrees 
the  custom  may  be  associated  with  religion  and  then  becomes 
even  more  powerful  than  it  was  before.  We  are  told  of  a 
Fijian  priest  who,  like  alt  his  countrymen,  was  satisfied 
with  a  masi,  or  scanty  hip-cloth,  but  on  hearing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  naked  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  and  of  thdr 
idols,  exclaimed  contemptuously,  "  Not  have  a  masi  and 
yet  pretend  to  have  gods  !  "'  A]\d,  as  Peschel  remarks, 
"  were  a  pious  Mussulman  of  Ferghana  to  be  present  at  our 
balls,  and  see  the  bare  shoulders  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
and  the  semi-embraces  of  our  roimd  dances,  he  would 
silently  wonder  at  the  long-suffering  of  AUah,  who  had  not 
long  ago  poured  fire  and  brimstone  on  this  sinful  and  shame- 
less generation,"' 

Like  the  uncovering  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  so 
also  the  exposure  of  the  pubic  region,  if  usually  concealed, 
would  be  apt  to  cause  a  feeling  of  shame  as  a  transgression 
of  the  rule  of  custom.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  complete 
explanation  of  the  shame  felt  at  such  exposure.  Sexual 
modesty,  which  leads  to  the  concealment  of  the  sexual 
function,  is  apt  to  be  hurt  by  the  sight  of  a  part  of  the  body 
which  too  openly  directs  the  thought  to  that  fvmction. 
Such  is  not  generally  the  case  with  nakedness  when  the  eye 
is  used  to  it,  but  it  is  different  \vith  a  nakedness  to  which 

'  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa, 

P-  305- 

'  William.-!,  (jiioled  by  Peschel,  Races  of  Man,  p.  171. 
'  Ii}id.  p.  171. 
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the  eye  is  not  used. '  lliis  explanation  may  seem  somewliat 
contradictory  to  the  theory  that  clothing  originated  as  a 
sexual  lure.  If  modesty  forbids  the  exposure  of  a  part 
which  is  usually  covered,  because  of  its  association  with 
the  sexual  function,  why  did  it  not  for  the  same  reason 
forbid  the  alluring  covering  of  that  part  when  previously 
exposed  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  hes  in  the  fact  that 
modesty  draws  a  distinction  between  discreet  invitation 
and  coarse  and  open  provocation.  The  former  is  pleasing 
and  therefore  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  the  latter  is  repulsive 
and  ttiercfore  regarded  as  shameful.  But  the  limit  between 
that  which  modesty  allows  and  that  which  it  forbids  is  not 
fixed  and  well  defined.  As  wc  have  seen,  there  arc  naked 
savages  who  are  ashamed  to  cover  themselves,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  clothed  savages  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  show  themselves  naked.  All  depends  on  what  is  felt  as 
shocking  and  what  is  not.  'ilius  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as 
does  M.  Reinach,  that  the  modesty  which  avoids  nakedness 
is  the  opposite  of  the  feeling  which  led  to  covering  as  a  means 
of  attraction.  The  desire  to  avoid  something  repugnant  is 
not  the  opposite  of  the  desire  to  be  attractive. 

The  inferences  made  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
may  perhaps  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  marked  tendency 

'  If  some  pcoplffj,  like  the  Takulli  (Harmon,  op.  ett.  p.  366), 
Aleut  (Georgi,  Betchftibung  alltr  NalicfHtH  da  ruaiiehtn  Rtickt. 
p.  364  sq.  :  UuU.  Almka.  [ip.  139,  397),  and  ihv  Ita  H»klmo  (Kan«, 
Arctic  Explofattont,  H,  114).  who  cover  almo^it  th«  entire  tx>dy, 
neverthelesi  (ccl  as  little  sbaroe  111  regartl  to  nukecinras  "  as  the  very 
brute  creation,"  the  leasnn  for  it  it  that  the  warmth  of  the  summer 
■un  or  the  heat  ol  llieir  dwelhnga  in  the  winter  Induces  tliem  to 
throw  olf  all  their  clothes,  so  that  they  iire  used  to  complete  nakedness 
as  well  OA  to  clothing.  On  the  tasl  coast  of  CrecnUnd  the  Eskimo 
men  and  wuiiMn,  when  indoors,  are  i>erfeclly  naked  with  the  excep- 
tion o(  the  nrffiJ,  a  narrow  band  about  the  loins,  of  dimensions  "  so 
extremely  small  a»  to  make  it  practically  invisible  to  the  stranger's 
inexperienced  eye  "  (Nansen,  FitU  Crosiing  of  GreenlaHd,  i.  338  ; 
ii.  2JJ).  The  (act  that  peoples  who  are  used  to  extensive  clothing 
are  pajticularty  a^shamcd  to  expose  the  pubic  region  shows  that 
modesty  with  legard  to  that  part  of  the  body  cannot  be  duo  to  the 
influence  of  habit  alone. 
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in  modem  anthropology  to  look  for  superstitious  ixipm 
of  savage  customs.  With  this  tendency  I  am  in  full  sym- 
pathy. My  research  work  in  Morocco  has  convinced  me 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  belief  in  magic  forces  is  at  the 
bottom  of  customs  which  have  never  before  be^i  traced  to 
such  a  cause  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  genesis 
of  practices  which  we  have  now  discussed  superstition  has 
played  a  larger  part  than  is  known  at  present.*  But  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  sexual  impulse 
is  even  more  primitive  than  the  belief  in  mysterious  or 
supenmtural  forces  and  agents.  We  have  therefore  no 
right  to  assume,  without  direct  evidence,  that  what  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  sexual  stimulant  originally  was  some- 
thing else ;  and  even  if  it  is  known  to  have  been  so,  it  may 
from  the  beginning  have  been  a  sexual  stimulant  as  well. 
An  object  may  be  attached  to  the  body  both  as  a  chaim 
and  as  an  ornament ;  and  the  little  apron  of  a  savage  girl 
may  have  been  adopted  for  the  double  purpose  of  cimceal- 
ing  something  unpleasant  or  disgusting  and  of  positively 
increasing  her  attractions.* 

It  has  been  ar^ed  that  savages  would  not  endeavour  to 
ornament  themselves  in  order  to  become  attractive  to  the 
opposite  sex  imless  their  girls  enjoyed  great  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate ;  that  such  Uberty  is  generally  wanting 
in  the  savEtge  world ;  and  that  consequently  the  practices 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  means  of  attraction  must 
have  another  meaning.  This  argument,  however,  suffers 
from  several  defects.  Men  are  not  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  women  and  the  impression  they  make  upon  them  even 
though  they  can  force  to  submission  the  women  they  desire. 
Where  a  girl  is  not  allowed  to  choose  her  husband  she  may 
nevertheless  be  able  to  choose  her  lover.  Though  not  con- 
suited  when  asked  in  marriage,  it  may  he  in  her  power  to 

'  This  has  recently  been  much  emphasUod  by  Dr.  Karsten 
{op,  cit.  passim),  who,  in  fact,  assigns  superstitions  motives  to  all 
sorts  of  "  scl [-decoration  "  as  practised  among  the  South  American 
Indians.  Sec  also  Frazcr,  Toiemism  and  Exogamy,  iv.  194,  200-302, 
207  ;    Landtnun,  Kullurens  ursprungsformer,  p.  203. 

'  Cf.  Ellis,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  Evolution  of  Modesty,  p.  39. 
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infiuence  the  proceedings  in  some  way  or  other,  and  if  given 
away  against  her  will  she  may  manage  to  dissolve  the 
union.  But  very  frequently  savage  women  have  consider- 
able liberty  to  choose  their  husbands  ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  under  more  primitive  conditions  they  were 
freer  in  that  respect  than  they  are  at  somewhat  higher  stages 
of  culture.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  following 
chapter. 


END  ov  vol,  I. 
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